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NO TICE 


T<.> 

THE FIFTH EDITIO.N. 


The improvements in ilie present impression consist in the intro- 
duction of new matter in numerous i>loees, the careful revision 
and correct ion of the old, the re-engraving of some of the illus- 
trations, and the insertion of several hundreds of additional 
r ( ‘fere 1 1 c( ‘s in tl le Ind ex. 

Siiuxi the first volume of the present Edition was printed, my 
attention lias been called by Jjieut.-t'olonel 11. Aime Ouvry, who 
is about to proceed to Ceylon tus Assistant (Juartennaster-General, 
to a remarkable peculiarity in the Singhalese coins, one of 
which is engraved at p. 46T, Vol. 1. I'liis is accompanied bynn 
(‘xplaiiation by Mr. Vaux of the British j\ruscum to the effect 
that the obverse reix^\sonts ‘‘a rude standing figure of the Baja 
holding the trlsula in the left hand, and a flower in the riglit,” 
and on the reverse the same figure seated, the name in Nagari 
characters being placed beside the face.” But Colonel Ouvry is 
of opinion that by inverting the coin some of the linesj which 
otherwise (perhaps intentionally) represent the rude outline 
of a human figure, resolve themselves into Arabic characters; 
wfiicli he considers give the date and plaec where the piece 
was struck, whilst the Deva-Nagari Jettojs supply the name 
of the king*. 

In Colonel Ouvry’s opinion the legend on the reverse exhibits 
the Arabic seiiterice JiJ X-c sunna sil'fta Liad'eh, struck 
at lianka in the year;” while on the obverse, the word iJ 
Lunkehy'" is repeated, followed by what appears to be an Arabic 
numeral. 

TOL. I. * a 



-Will 


NOTICE TO THE FOUETH EDITION. 


'I'hus on eacli fjice of these coins there would s(iem to he two 
inscriptions, one in Njx^ari and a second in Arabic; but each so 
placed as to become irn^rsed, when the one al>ove it is h(‘ld 
upri^^ld. This fact, if (established, ac(]uiivs mucli significance in 
connexion with the ^^reat resort of Arabian nicrciiants at that 
time to (>oylon, and it servos to explain the circunjstance of ones 
of tliose t'oiiis heini^ (m^raved in Davyd’s Account of l/te fnterior 
OcijUrn^ on which tlie Na^^ari cliaracters are turned upside 
(hnvn, but wlnni reversed they form tin' name of Ski FuaivKAMA 
Haiiu. 


London, 
March li/, ISCD. 


J. EAIKKSON TENNENT. 


NOTICE TO THE EOURTII EDITION. 


'run oTalifyino- r('C(‘|»1inn uitli ^\]uch fhe IblhAxino- pa.^rrs ]iav(i 
Imnourcd hy tlic ]Hil»lic and th(‘ prc'ss, has in no deo'a'e 
lessened iny c()nsi‘iousness, fhal in a work so (‘xUanhal in ils 
sco])e, and coinprehemling sucli a nnihi])liciry of facts, (‘rrors 
ar(‘ ni'arly nuavoidahlc botli as to con(*lnsi(nis and de tail. Thi'so, 
so far as f becaim? aware of them, I have (‘mh^avoureMl to cornict 
in tin.* preseni, as W(dl as in jjr(*vions iinpj'essions, 

]]nl my prij)ci])al reliancf^ for the su^rM’t>.slioij and snp]>]y both 
of anKMidjncnfs and omissions has be(m oji the press and the 
])ublic of ( eylon ; wdio.ve familiarity with th(^ topics discussed 
naturally renders them the m(»st *conjpi‘t(‘nt jiid;L;’i‘s as to the 
mode in wdiich I have treated them. My’ hope wIk'Ji the 
book was ])nblislied in ()c;tober last was, that befon* a^^U’u 

to press 1 slnnild l)e in ])ossessioji (»f such friendly communi- 
(^ations and criticisjns from tJio island, as would hav() enabled mo 
to riMider the second edition much more valuable tl'Mii the pre- 
vious one. In this (‘X])ecta,tion I have been aoTe(*al>ly disappointed, 
the sale havin;^^ b('(‘n so ra]>id, as to r(‘(|uire a. fourth imfoossion 
b(ifore it was possible to (ibtain from (kylon judicious criticisms 
on the first. "fhes(* in due time wdll doubtless ariive; and m(\'in- 
whilt*, I have endcavoinod, by careful revision, to remha* the 
whoh; as fa.r as possible cojTcct. 


.). EMKlhSON TENNENX. 



NOTICE 


TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 


The call for a third edition on the same da^ that the second was 
announced for publication, and within less than two months 
from the appearance of the first, has furnished a gratifying 
assurance of the interest which the public are disposed to take 
in the subject of the present work. 

Thus encouraged, I have felt it my duty to make several 
alterations in the present impression, amongst the most im- 
portant of which is the insertion of a Chapter on the doctrines 
of Buddhism as it developes itself in Ceylon,^ In the historical 
sections I had alreatly given an account of its introduction by 
Mahindo, and of the establishments founded by successive 
sovereigns for its preservation and diffusion. To render the 
narrative complete, it was felt desirable to insert an abstract of 
tlu* peculiar tenets of the Buddhists ; and this want it has been 
my object to supply. The sketch, it will be borne in mind, is 
confined to the principal features of what has been denominated 
Soiithem BuddM^n^^ amongst the Singhalese; as distin- 
guished imvii Northern Buddhism'*^ in Nepal, Thibet, and 
China.^ The latter has been largely illustrated by the labours 

' Sco Part IV., c. xi, 

* Max MxIlleu, History of Sansknt Liierature, p. 2G2. 
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of Xlr. B. H. Hodgson and the toilsome researches of tlie Transyl- 
vanian traveller XI. Cso3iA of Korrds; and the minutestd(‘tailsof the 
docti ines and cerenionies of the former have heer. unfolded in tlie 
elaborate and comprehensive collections of XIr. SrENcn JTaiidy.* 
From mat(‘rials discovered by these and other earnest incpiirers, 
Buddhism in its general aspect has been ably delineated in tlu^ 
dissertations of Buknot f*^ and Saint ILijaide^ and in tin? com- 
mentaries of Kemiisat ^ Stanislas Julikn\ Foucatjx®, Lassen ^ 
and Tlie portion thus added to tlu* present edilioii 

has been to a <;reat t‘xtent taken from a former work of mine on 
the local superstitions of Ceylon, and the Introdncthm and 
Prof/ress of Christfa'/iitf/^^ there; and as the section relatin<^^ 
to Buddhism had the advanta^^e, ])rcvious to publication, of 
being submitted to«the Bev. XIr. Gogerly, the most accom- 
plished Pali scliolar in tlio island, as well as the most eru- 
dite 'Student of Jiuddhistical literature, I submit it with conti- 
dence as an accurate summary of th<' distinctive views of the 
Singhalese on the leading doctrines of their national faith, 

A writer in the S<dnrdat/ in alluding to the jiassage 

in which I have sought to establish the identity of the ancient 
Tarshish with the moihuTi Point de Galle^®, admits the force of 
the coincidence adduced, that tlie Hebrew terms for “ ivoiy, 
apes, and peacocks”*^ (the articles imported in the ships 
of Solomon) are idimtical with the Tamil names, by which 


^ JCftstrm MotifirJnsnt, ini iiccoant 
of tin; origin, liiws, discipline, .saered 
Avi'itiiigM, mysterious rites, religious 
ceremonies, " imd present eircum- 
staiues <)f tli(* Order of Ahaidicaiils, 
founded hy (loloimi Hudha. Hvo. 
Loud. ; and A Mfitmal of Ihul- 
hism in ^V.s■ Modern Development 8vo. 
Lond. 18oo. 

IlruNorF, IntrodncUon it fTfis- 
toireduliomldhisinelndien. 4 to. l*aris. 
1845; and. translatiou of the Lotm 
de la honne Loi. 

» J, B^UilUELEMY SaINT-IIiLAI RE, 


Le Bomldha el m Iteldfwn, 8vo. Parii^. 
18(M). 

^ Introduction and Notes to tlio 
Foi: Koua Ki of h\v Ji r an. 

* Life and travels 'of lliousx 
TllSANO. 

Translation of Lalita vista ra Ly 
M. Pii. Kn. PoircArx. 

^ Author of iho' Indische Alter* 
thamskande ; Ike. 

® Author of the Indisekr Sftfdien; *&(*. 
® Novenih. 10, 1850, p. (>1:^. 

10 See Vol. II. Pi. Yll., c. i. p 102. 
1 KinyHj x. 22. 
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tlieso olyccts are known in ('eylon to the present day ; and, to 
stren^tlieii niy argument on this point, lie adds tliat, those 
terms were so ejitirely foreign and alien from the eomnion 
Hcl)rew language as to have driven tlie Ptolemaist authors of 
the Septuagint version into a l)lunder, liy whicli the ivory, apes, 
and peacocks conn) out as ^ hmni and careen stpnesy^ The 
circumstance adverted to had not escaped my notice ; but 
[ forehore to avail myself of it; for, although the fact is 
accurately stated hy the reviewer, so far a.s regards tlni Vatican 
J\r8., in which the translators have slurred over the passage 
and converted “ D'3n3.L‘! D'Sb and into Xidciyv to- 

pevTCjy Kal TrsXsfC'tjToyv''' (literally, “stones liammered and cai-vcd 
in relief’*); still, in the other great ]\LS. of tlie Septuagint, 
the Codex Alexandrinas^ which is of equal antiquity, the pas- 
.^age is correctly rendered by OAONTU) €A€4>ANTINU)N 
KAI niGHKWN KAI TAWNION. The editor of the 
Aldine (nlition* compromised the matter by inserting “the 
ivory and a]>es,” and excluding the “ peacocks,” in order to 
introduces the Vatican reading of “ stones.”^ I have not com* 
parcMl the ("om])lutensian and other later versions. 

The Rev. Dr. Cureton, of the British IMuseum, who, at my 
rcHpiest, collated the passage in the Chaldee and Syriac versions, 
assures jne that in both, the terms in question bear the closest 
resemblance to the? Tamil words found in the Hebrew' ; and that 
in each and all of them these are of foreign importation. 

J. KIMKKSON TKXNENT. 

November 1850. 

^ Venice,, 15 IS. . for peji-fowl — *:«i TrnXvQ 

® Ka( o^uifTUJV i\e<pavTtPMif Kai irtOij- j Ail^ioTrfL' Tf Kcti 7rif^/;voi.” Josopluis flho 
Ktov Ktti XiOiov. HA2IA. TPI TH. X. | renders iho word Tarsliish bv “ rj/ 
22. It is to be observed, that j T«/n7iKy/\fyo^fv|y^«Xarr7;,’'anoxpres- 
.)osepluisappeaTOtohav(ibeen equally j .'^ion wliicli shows that he was thiiik- 
embaiTassed by the iiiifaiiiiliar term j iiig not of the Indian bnt the w(\steni 
DV5n for i)encoclis. lie alliuhis to Tarshish, situated in what Avienns 
the Voy»g'^s of Solomon’s merchant- ! calls the, Fretum 7Wc.w/>///?, whem^e 
men to 'larshish, and says that they i African slaves might have hoen e\- 
broiight hack from thence gold anil ; Parted to vvi\\\o..—Antiqu\i. 
silver, much ivory, apes, ami JElhio- | 1. viii. c. \ii. sec. 2. 
puhi'i — thus substituting ‘^slaves” | 
voi,. I. •*> 
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'riii-: r.ipidity wit)» wliicli the first impression has been absorbed 
l>y tlie j)ublic, has so shortened the iiderval between its appear- 
ance and that ol'the present edition, that no sufficient time has 
b(-(‘u allowed tor the discovery of errors or defects; and U»e 
work is re-issned almost as a correete<l reprint. 

In tlie interim, however, r have ascertained, tliat Kibeyro's 
“ llisforical Account of Ceylon,’’ which it was licretot’ore sn[)pos(‘d 
had never ap[)oar(‘il in any other than the Fh'eiich version of i\w, 
Abbe Le Grand, and in the English translation of the latter l>y 
lArr. liceh some yt'ars since printed for the first tune in tin) 
original Portuguese, from the idcaitical IMS. i)r(‘S(mt(‘d ])y the 
autlior to Pedro II. in H)8o. It was publislied in 183(1 by the 
Academia Keal das Sciencias of Lisbon, under the title of 
Fi(f((lid(t<le llistonva da fllia de Ceilao;^^ and forms the 
fifth volume of the C(dl<%‘Uo ile K<dicias para a llislorta e 
(ti'of/rtjria (hts jVococs lUt ra hatrhias.^^ A fac-simile from a 

curious maj) of tlie island as it was then known to thi‘ Portu- 
guese, has been included in the present edition.’^ 

Some difficulty having been expressed to me, in idiuitifying 
the ancient names of places in India adverted to in the following 
(lages ; and media-val charts of tliat country being rare, a map 
has been inserted in the present edition'*, to supjily the want 
complaiiuid of. 

The oidy other important change has been a considerable ad- 
dition to the Index, w'hich was felt to lie essential for facilitating 
refer(‘nc<*. 

. J. E. T. 

London: 

Snvemher 1*7, IH511. 

* N'nl. 11. P.irl \ [. eh. i. p. 5, nnt(‘. /6/f/. p. (>. ^ Sue Vol. I. p. 330. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Theue is no island in the world, (Ircat Britain itself 
not excepted, that has attracted the attention of authoi’s 
in so many distant ages and so many different countries 
as Ceylon. There is no nation in ancient or modern 
times possessed of a language and a literature, the 
writers of which have not at some time made it their 
theme. Its aspect, its religion, its antiquities, and 
productions, have been described as well by the classic 
(}rc('ks, as by those of the Lower Empire ; by the 
Romans ; by the writers of China, Burmah, India, and 
Kashmir; by the geographers of Arabia and Persia; 
by the mediaeval voyagers of Italy and France ; by the 
annalists of Portugal and Spain ; by the merchant 
adventurers of Holland, and by the travellers and 
topographers of Great Britain. 

But amidst this wealth of materials as to its vicissi- 
tudes in early times, there is an absolute dearth of in- 
formation r/jgarding the state and progress of the island 
during more recent periods, and its actual condition 
at the present day. 

f was made sensible of this want, on the occa- 
sion of my nomination, in 1845, to an office in con- 
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ncction with the government of Ceylon. I found 
abundant details as to the capture of the maritime 
provinces from the Dutch in 1795, in the narrative of 
Captain Pekcival an officer who had served in the 
expedition ; and the efforts to organise the first system 
of administration are amply described by Cordiner^, 
Chaplain to the Forces ; by Lord Valenti A®, who was 
then travelling in the East ; and by Antuony Beuto- 
LACCi'*, who acted as auditor-general to the first go- 
vernor, Mr. North, afterwards Earl of Guildford. The 
story of the capture of Kandy in 1815 has been related 
by an anonymous eye-witness under the pseudonyme 
of PiiiLALETHES and by Marshall in his Ifintorkal 
Sketch of the conquest.® An admirable description of 
the interior, as it presented itself some forty years ago, 
was furnished by Dr. Davy a brother of the eminent 
philosopher, who was employed on the medical staff in 
Ceylon, from 1816 till 1820. 

Here the series of writers is broken, just at the 
cotnincncement of a period the most important and 
interesting in the history of the island. 'I'hc mountain 
zone, which for centuries had been mysteriously hidden 
from the Portuguese and Dutch®, was suddenly opened 
to British enterprise in 1815. The lofty region, fi’om 

^ An Account of the Island of earliest Period to the Year mdcccxv, 
Ceylon, by Capt. 11. Percival. by Pjiilaletiies, A.Iil. 4to. Loud. 
4to. London, 180.5. 1817. 'J’lie author ia believed to have 

* A Description of Ceylon, by been the Pev. G. Bisset. 
the llev. James Cordiner, A.M. ® J Tenby Marshall, P.R.S.E., &c. 

2 vols. 4to. London, 1807. went to Ceylon as aaaistant sur- 

3 Voyages and Travels to India, geonofthe 89tli regiment, in 1805, 

Ceylon, afid the Red Sea, by Lord and from 1816 till 1821 was the 
Viscount Valentia. 3 vols. 4to. senior medical officer of the Kan> 
London, 1809. dyan provinces. 

4 A View of the Agricultural, Com- 7 Account of the Interior of 
merdal, and FinaJicial Interests of Ceylon, Spc., by John Davy, M.D. 
Ceylon, 8pc., by A. Bertolacci, Esq. 4to. London, 1821. 

London, 1817. 8 Valentyn, in his great work on 

* History of Ceylon from the the Dutch possessions in India, Oud 
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bcliirid wliose barrier of bills the kings of Kandy 
bad looked down and defied tbe arms of three suc- 
cessive European nations, was at last rendered acces- 
sible by the construction of the grandest mountain road 
in India ; and in the north of the island, the ruins of 
ancient cities, and the stupendous monuments of an 
early civilisation, were discovered and explored in the 
solitudes of the great central forests. English mer- 
chants embarked in the renoAvned trade in cinnamon, 
Avhich Ave had wrested from the Dutch ; and British 
ca])italists introduced the cultivation of coffee into the 
previously inaccessible highlands. Changes of equal 
jnagnitudo contributed to alter the social position of 
the natives; domestic slavery Avas extinguished ; com- 
pulsory labour, previously exacted from the free races, 
Avus abolished; and ncAV laws under a charter of justice 
superseded the arbitrary rule of the native chiefs. In 
the course of less than half a century, the aspect of the 
country became changed, the condition of the people 
Avas submitted to ncAV influences ; and the time arrived 
to note the effects of this civil revolution. 

But on searching for books such as I expected to 
find, recording the phenomena consequent on these do- 
mestic and j)olitical changes, I Avas disappointed to dis- 
cover that they Avere fcAV in number and generally 
meagre in information. JMajor Forbes, avIio in 182G and 
for some years aftcrAA'^ards held a civil appointment in the 
Kandyan country, published an interesting account of 
his observations ‘ ; and his AA'ork derives A'aluc from the 


en Nietiw Oofd-Indien^ alludes more 
than once with regret to the igno- 
rance in which his countrymen were 
kepff as to the interior of Ceylon, 
concerning which their only infor- 
mation was obtained through fugi- 


tives and spies. (Vol. v. ch. ii. p. 35 ; 
ch. XV. p. 205.) 

^ Eleven Years in Ceylon, ^t., hy 
l^fojor Foboes. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1840. 
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attention ■\vliich the author had paid to the ancient 
records of the island, whose contents were then under- 
going investigation by the erudite and indefatigable 
Turnour.^ 

In 1843 Mr. Bennett, a retired civil servant of the 
colony, who had studied some branches of its natural 
history, and especially its ichthyology, embodied 
his e^tperiences in a volume entitled “ Ceylon and 
its Capabilities,'' containing a mass of information, 
somewhat defective in arrangement. These and a 
number of minor publications, chiefly descriptive of 
sporting tours in search of elephants and deer, with 
incidental notices of the sublime scenery and majestic 
ruins of the island, were the only modem works that 
treated of Ceylon ; but no one of them sufficed to furnish 
a connected view of the colony at the present day, 
contrasting its former state with the condition to which 
it lias attained under the government of Great Britain. 

On arriving in Ceylon and entering on my official 
functions, I experienced frequent inconvenience fi’om 
this dearth of local knowledge. In my tours throughout 
the interior, I found ancient monuments, ajiparcntly 
defying decay, of which no one could tell the date or 
the founder: and temples and cities in ruins, whose 
destroyers were equally unknown. There were vast 
structures for public utility, on which the prosperity 
of the country had at one time been dependent; arti- 
ficial lakes, with their conduits and canals for irri- 
gation, the condition of Avhich rendered it interesting to 
ascertain the period of their formation, and the causes 
of their abandonment; but to every inquiry of this 
nature, I was met by the same unvarying reply; 
that information regarding them might possibly be 
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found in till! AJahawanso, or in some other of the native 
chronicles ; but that few had ever read them, and 
none had succeeded in reproducing them for popular 
instruction. 

A still more serious embarrassment arose from the 
absence of authorities to throAV light on questions that 
were sometimes the subject of administrative delibera- 
tion : there Avere native customs Avhich no available 
materials sufficed to illustrate ; and native claims, often 
serious in their importance, the consideration of which 
was obstructed by the Avant of authentic data. With 
a view to executive measures, 1 Avas frequently de- 
sirous of consulting the records of the two European 
governments, under Avhich the island had been ad- 
ministered for 300 years before the arriA'al of the 
British; their experience might have served as a guide, 
and even their failures Avould have pointed out errors 
to be avoided; but here, again, I had to encounter dis- 
appointment ; in answer to my inquiries, I Avas assured 
that the records^ both of the Portuguese and Dutch^ had 
long since disappeared from, the archives of the Colonial 
Secretariat. 

Their loss, Avhilst in our custod}', is the more re- 
markable, considering the value AAdiich was attached to 
them by our predecessors. The Dutch, on the conquest 
of Ceylon in the seventeenth century, seized the official 
accounts and papers of the Portuguese; and a memoir 
is preserved by Valentvn, in Avdiich the Governor, Yan 
Goens, on handing ov'cr the command to his successor 
in 1G63, enjoins on him the study of these important 
documents, and expresses anxiety for their careful jire- 
servation.* 

' Valenttn, Oud rn Nmuo Oost~Jndicn^ 6fc.^ cb. xiii. p. 174. 
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The British, on the capture of Colombo in 1796, 
were equally solicitous to obtain possession of the re- 
cords of the Dutch Government. By Art. XIV. of the 
capitulation they were required to be “ faithfully deli- 
vered over;” and, by Art. XI., all “surveys of tlie 
island and its coasts ” were required to be surrendered 
to the captors.' But, strange to say, almost the whole 
of these interesting and important papers appear to have 
been lost ; not a ti’ace of the Portuguese records, so far 
as I could discover, remains at Colombo; and if any 
vestige of those t>f the Dutch be still extant, they have 
probably become illegible from decay and the I'avages 
of the white ants.' 

But the loss is not utterly irreparable; diq)licates of 
the Dutch correspondence during their possession of 
Ceylon are cai’efidly preserved at Amsterdam ; and 
Avithin the last few years the Trustees of the British 
Museum purchased from the library 8f the late Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay the Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Papers of Sebastiao Joze Carvalho e Mello (Portu- 
guese Ambassador at London and \’ienna, and subse- 
quently knoAvn as the Marquis de I’ombal), from 1738 
to 1747, including sixty volumes relating to the history 
of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil during 
the 16th ]7tlq and 18t.h centuries. Amongst the latter 
are forty volumes of despatches relative to India entitled 


^ Amongst a valiiiiblo collection of 
documents presented to the Iloyul 
Asiatic Society of liondon, by the 
late Sir Alexander tJolinston, for- 
merly Chief Justice of Ceylon, there 
is a volume of Dutch surveys of the 
Island, containing important maps 
of the coast and its harbours, and 
plans of the great works for irriga- 
tion in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces. 


' Note to the second edition — Si net? 
the first edition was published, I 
have been told by a late officer of 
the Ceylon Governiifent, that many 
I years ago, what remained of the 
Dutch records were removed fj-oiii 
the record-room of the Colonial Otfice 
to the cutcheiry of the govcrninent 
agent of the western province ; where 
some of them may still be found. 
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Collecqam Authentica de todas as Leys, Regimentos, 
Alvaros e mats ordens que se expediram para a India, 
desde o establecimento destas conquistas ; Ordendda por 
proviram de 28 de Marco de 1754.* These contain the 
desj^atches to and from the successive Captains-General 
and Governors of Ceylon, so that, in part at least, the 
replacement of the records lost in the colony may be 
effected by transcription. 

Meanwhile in their absence no other resource was 
left me than the original narratives of the Dutch and 
Portuguese historians, chiefly Valentyn, De Barros, 
and De Couto, who have preserved in two languages 
the least familiar in Europe, chronicles of their re- 
s[)ective governments, which, so far as I am aware, 
have not been rciniblished in any translation. 

The ju’esent volumes contain no detailed notice of 
the Buddist, faith as it exists in Ceylon, of the Brahma- 
nical rites, or of the other religious superstitions of the 
island. Tliesc I have already described in my histoiy 
of Christianity in Ceyloni^ The materials for that work 
were originally designed to fonu a portion of the pi’esent 
one; but liaving expanded to too great dimensions to 
be made merely subsidiary, I formed them into a sepa- 
rate treatise. Along with them I have incorporated 
facts illustrative of the national character of the Singha- 
fese under the conjoint influences of their ancestral 
superstitions and the partial enlightenment of education 
and gospel truth. 

Respecting the Physical Geogt'aphy and Natural His- 


’ MSS. Brit. Mus. No. 20/01 to 
20,900. 

“ ChristkimUj ia Ceylon: its In- 
trodtiction and Progress under the 
Portuguese^ the Dutchy the British^ 


and American Missions; with an 
Historical Sketch of the Brahmanieal 
awl Buddhist Superstitions, l)j Sir 
J4MKS Emerson Tbnnbnt. LoikIoii, 
Murray, 1850. 
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tory of the colony, I found an equal want of reliable 
information ; and every work that even touched on the 
subject was pervaded by the misapprehension which I 
have collected evidence to correct; that Ceylon is but a 
fragment of the great Indian continent dissevered by 
some local convulsion ; and that the zoology and botany 
of the island are identical with those of the mainland.' 

Thus for almost every particular and fact, whether 
physical or historical, I have been to a great extent 
thrown on my own researches ; and obliged to seek for 
information in original sources, and in French and 
English versions of Oriental authorities. The results 
of my investigations are embodied in the following 
pages ; and it only remains for me to express, in terms 
however inadequate, my obligations to the literary and 
scientific friends by whose aid I have been enabled to 
pursue my inquiries. 

Amongst these my first acknowledgments are due to 
Dr. Templeton, of the Army Medical Staff, for his cor- 
dial assistance in numerous departments; but above all 
in relation to the physical geography and natural his- 
tory of the island. Here hia scientific knowledge, suc- 
cessfully cultivated during a residence of nearly twelve 
years in Ceylon, and his intimate familiarity with its 
zoology and productions, rendered his co-operation in- 
valuable; and these sections abound with evidences of 
the liberal extent to which his stores of information 
have been generously imparted. To him and to Dr. 
Cameron, of the Army Medical Staff, I am indebted for 
many valuable facts and observations on trojlical health 
and disease, embodied in the chapter on “ Climate.” 


^ It may seem presumptuous in 
mo to question the accuracy of Dr. 
Dayt^s opinion on this point (see 
liis Account of the Interior of Ceylon 


ch. iii. p. 78.), but the grounds 
on which 1 venture to do so are 
stated, Vol. I. pp. 7, 27, 160, 178, 
208, &c. 
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Sir Roderick I. Murchison (without committing 
himself as to the controversial portions of the chapter 
on the Geology and Mineralogy of Ceylon) has done me 
the favour to offer some valuable suggestions, and to 
express his opinion as to the general accuracy of the 
whole. 

Although a feature so characteristic as that of its 
Vegetation could not possibly be omitted in a Avork pro- 
fessing to give an account of Ceylon, T had neither 
the space nor the qualifications necessary to produce a 
systematic sketch of the Botany of the island. I could 
only attempt to describe it as it exhibits itself to an un- 
scientific spectator ; and the notices that I have given 
are confined to such of the more remarkable plants as 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of a stranger. In 
illustration of these, I have had the advantage of copious 
communications from William Ferguson, Esq., a gen- 
tleman attached to the Survey Department of the Civil 
Soiwice in Ceylon, Avhose opportunities for observation 
in all parts of the island have enabled him to cultivate 
with signal success a taste for botanical pursuits. And 
I have been permitted to submit the portion of my 
Avork Avhich refers to this subject to the revision of the 
highest living authority on Indian botany. Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, of Koav. 

• Regai’ding the fauna of Ceylon, little has been pub- 
lished in any collective form, Avith the exception of a 
volume by Dr. Kelaart entitlctl Prodromus Faunae 
ZeilaniccB ; several valuable papers by Mr. Edgar L. 
Layakd in the Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for 1852 and 1853 ; and some very imperfect 
lists appended to Pridiiam’s compiled account of the 
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island.^ Knox, in the charming narrative of his cap- 
tivity, published in the reign of Charles IL, has de- 
voted a chapter to the animals of Ceylon, and Dr. 
Davy has described some of the reptiles : but with 
these exceptions the subject is almost untouched in 
works relating to the colony. Yet a more than ordinary 
interest attaches to the inquiry, since Ceylon, instead of 
presenting, as is generally assumed, an identity between 
its fauna and that of Southern India, exhibits a re- 
markable diversity of type, taken in connection with 
the limited area over which they arc distributed. The 
island, in fact, may be regarded as the centre of a 
geographical circle, possessing within itself fonns, whose 
allied species radiate far into the temperate regions of 
the north, as well as into Africa, Australia, and the 
isles of the Eastern Archipelago. ^ 

In the chapters that 1 have devoted to its elucida- 
tion, I have endeavoured to interest otliers in the 
subject, by describing my own observations and impres- 
sions, with fidelity, and with as much accuracy as may 
be expected from a person possessing, as I do, no greater 
knowledge of zoology and the other physical sciences 
than is ordinarily possessed by any educated gentleman. 
It was my good fortune, however, in my journeys to 
have the companionship of friends familiar with many 
branches of natural science; the late Dr. Gardner, 
Mr. Edgar L. Layard an accomplished zoologist, 
Dr. Templeton, and others ; and I was thus enabled 

' An Historical^ Political^ and Sta~ sation of the principal English works 
tistical Account of Ceylon and its Dc~ relating to it. Its value would have 
pcTidenties, by C. Pridiiam, Esq. been greatly increased had Mr. 

2 vols.8vo. London, 1849. The au- Fridham accompanied his excerpts 
thor was never, T believe, in Ceylon, by references to the respective au- 
but his book is a laborious conden- thorities. 
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to collect on the spot many interesting facts relative 
to the structure and habits of the numerous tribes 
of animals. These, chastened by the corrections of 
my fellow-travellers, and established by the examina- 
tion of collections made in the colony, and by subse- 
quent comparison yith specimens contained in museums 
at home, I have ventured to submit as faithful outlined 
of the fauna of Ceylon. 

The sections descriptive of the several classes are 
accompanied by lists, p]pej)ared with the assistance of 
scientific friends, shoAving the extent to which each 
])articul{ir branch had been investigated by naturalists, 
up to the period of my departure from Ceylon at the 
close of 1849. These, besides their inherent interest, 
Avill, I trust, stimulate others to engage in the same 
pursuit, by exhibiting chasms, which it remains for 
future industry and research to fill up ; — and the 
study of the zoology of Ceylon may thus serve as 
a preparative for that of Continental India, embracing, 
as the former does, much that is common to both, as 
Avell as possessing a fauna peculiar to the island, that in 
itself Avill amply repay more extended scrutiny. 

From these lists have been excluded aU species 
regarding the authenticity of Avhich reasonable doubts 
could be entertained^, and of some of them, a very 
fBw have been printed in italics^ in order to denote the 
desirability of more minute comparison with well deter- 
mined specimens in the great national depositories be- 
fore finally incorporating them with the Singhalese 
catalogues. • 


^ An exception occurs in the list I lities are doubtful have been ad- 
of shdlls, prepared by Mr. Stlvanus mitted for reasons adduced. (See 
JIanlet, in which some whose loca- j Vol. I. p. 234.) 
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In the labour of collecting and verifying the facts 
embodied in these sections, I cannot too warmly express 
my thanks for the aid I have received from gentlemen 
interested in similar studies in Ceylon ; from Dr. 
Kelaart and Mr. Edgar L. Layard, as well as from 
officers of the Ceylon Civil Service the Hon. Gerald 
C. Talbot, Mr. C. R. Duller, Mr. Mercer, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Whiting, Major Sionner, and Mr. Mitford. 

Before venturing to commit these chapters of my work 
to the press, I have had the advantage of having portions 
of them read by Professor Huxley, Mr. Moore, of tlio 
East India House Museum; Mr. R. Patterson, E.R.S,, 
author of the Introduction to Zoology^ and by Mr, Adam 
White, of the British Museum; to each of whom I am 
exceedingly indebted for the cai’c they have bestowed. 
In an especial degree I have to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., for valuable additions 
and corrections in the list of the Ceylon Reptilia ; and 
to Professor Faraday for some notes on the nature and 
qualities of the “Serpent Stone,” ^ submitted to him. 
I have recorded in its proper jdace my obligations to 
Admiral Fitzroy, for his most ingenious tlieory in elu- 
cidation of the phenomena of the Tides around Ceylon.''* 

The extent to which ray observations on the Elephant 
have been carried, requires some explanation. The 
existing notices of this noble creature are chiefly de- 
voted to its habits and cajiabilities in captivity ; and 
very few works, with which I am acquainted, contain 
illustrations of its instincts and functions when wild in 
its native woods. Opportunities for observing the 
latter, and for collecting facts in connection with them. 


‘ See Vol. I. Part ii. ch. Hi. p. 199. • See Vol. II. Part vii, ch. i. p. 116. 
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are abundant in Ceylon ; and from the moment of my 
arrival, I profited by every occasion afforded to me for 
observing the elephant in a state of nature, and obtain - ‘ 
ing from hunters and natives correct information as to 
its (Economy and disposition. Anecdotes in connection 
with this subject, I received from some of the most 
experienced residents in the island ; amongst others, 
from Major Skinner, Captain Philip Payne Gallwey, 
Mr. Fairholme, Mr. Cripps, and Mr. Morris. Nor 
can I omit to express my acknowledgments to Pro- 
PESSOR Owen, of the British Museum, to whom this 
portion of my manuscript was submitted previous to its 
committal to the press. 

In the historical sections of the work, I have been 
reluctantly compelled to devote a considerable space to 
a narrative deduced from tlie ancient Singhalese chro- 
nicles ; into which I found it most difficult to infuse 
any popular interest. But the toil was not undertaken 
without a motive. The (Economics and hierai’chical* 
institutions of Buddhism, as administered through suc- 
cessive dynasties, have exercised so paramount an influ- 
ence over the habits and occupations of the Singhalese 
people, that their impress remains indelible to the 
present day. The tenure of temple lands, the compul- 
sory services of tenants, the extension of agriculture, 
and the whole system of co-operative cultivation, derived 
from this source organisation and development ; and the 
origin and objects of each of these are only to be ren- 
dered intelligible by an inquiry into the events and 
times in which the system took its rise. In connection 
with this subject, I am indebted to the representatives 
of the late Mr. Tornour, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
for access to his unpublished manuscripts ; and to those 

bS 
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portions of his correspondence with Prinsep, which 
relate to the researclies of these two distinguished 
scholars regarding the Pali annals of Ccjylon. 1 have 
also to acknowledge my obligations to M. Jules Moiil, 
the literary executor of M. E. Bubnouf, for the use of 
papers left by that eminent orientalist in illustration of 
tlie ancient geography of the island, as exhibited in the 
works of Pali and Sanskrit writers. 

I have been signally assisted in my searcli for mate- 
rials illustrative of the social and intellectual condition 
of the Singhalese nation, during the early ages of their 
history, by gentlemen in Ceylon, whose familiarity with 
the native languages and literature impart authority 
to their communications; by Ernest de Saram Wijeye- 
SEKEKE Karoonaratne, the Maha-Moodliar and Eirst 
Interpreter to the Governor; and to Mr. de Alwis, the 
erudite translator of the Sidath Sangara. From tlu; 
Rev. Mr. Gooerly of the AVesleyan Mission, T have 
•received expositions of Buddhist j)olicy; and the Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, author of the two most important 
modem works on the archajology of BuddhisnC, has 
done me the favour to examine the chapter on Sing- 
halese Literature^ and to enrich it by numerous sug- 
gestions and additions. 

In like manner I have had the advantage of com- 
municating with Mr. Cooley (author of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery) in relation to the 
Mediaeval History of Ceylon, and the pci*iod embraced 
by the narrative of the Greek, Arabian, and Italian 
travellers, between the fifth and fifteenth centuries. 


1 Oriental Monachism, 8vo. Londuii, 1850; niid A Mamud of Buddhism^ 

8vo. LondoUi 1853. 
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I have elsewhere recorded my obligations to Mr. 
AVylie, and to his colleague, Mr. Lockhart of Shanghae, 
for the materials of one of the most curious chapters of 
my work, that which treats of the knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Chinese in the Middle Ages. This is 
a field which, so far as I know, is untouched by any 
previous writer on Ceylon. In the course of m}’^ in- 
quiries, finding that Ceylon had been, from the remotest 
times, the point at which the merchant fleets from the 
lied Sea and the Persian Gulf met those from China 
and the Oriental Archipelago (thus effecting an exchange 
of merchandise between East and West) ; and discover- 
ing that the Arabian and Persian voyagers, on their 
return home, had brought back copious accounts of the 
island, it occurred to mo tliat the Chinese travellers 
during the same period had in all probability been 
equally observant and communicative, and that the 
results of tlieir experience might be found in Chinese 
works of the Middle Ages. Acting on this conjecture, 
J addressed myself to a Chinese gentleman, Wang Tao 
C iTUNG, who was then in England; and he, on his return 
to Shanghae, made known my wishes to Mr. Wylie. 
My anticipations were more than realised by Mr. Wylie’s 
researches. I received in due course, extracts from 
upwards of twenty works by Chinese writers, between 
the fifth and fifteenth centuries, and the curious and 
interesting facts contained in them are embodied in the 
chapter devoted to that particular subject. In addition 
to these, the courtesy of M. Stanislas Julien, the eminent 
French Sinologue, has laid me under a similar obligation 
for access to unpublished passages relative to Ceylon, 
prepared for his translation of the great work of Hiouen 
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Thsang; descriptive of the Buddhist country of India 
in the seventh century.^ 

It is with pain that I advert to that portion of the 
section which treats of the British rule in Ceylon ; in 
the course of which the discovery of the private corre- 
spondence of the first Governor, Mr. North, deposited 
alon^ with the Wellesley Manuscripts, in the British 
Museum*, has throAvn an unexpected light over the 
fearful events of 1 803, and the massacre of the English 
troops then in garrison at Kandy. Hitherto the honour 
of the British Government has been unimpcached in 
these dark transactions ; and the slaughter of the troops 
has been uniformly denounced as an evidence of the 
treacherous and “tiger-like” spmt of the Kandyan 
people.® But it is not possible now to read the narra- 
tive of these events, as the motives and secret arrange- 
ments of the Governor Avith the treacherous Minister of 
the king are disclosed in the prwate letters of Mr. 
North to the Governor-general of India, Avithout feeling 
that the sudden destruction of Major Davie’s party, 
however revolting the remorseless butchery by Avbich 
it Avas achieved, may have been but the consummation 
of a revenge provoked by the discovery of the treason 
concocted by the Adigar in confederacy Avith the repre- 
sentative of the British CroAvn. Nor is this construction 
Aveakened by the fact, that no immediate vengeance 
Avas exacted by the Governor in expiation of that 
fearful tragedy; and that the private letters of Mr. 
North to the Marquis of Wellesley contain avowals of 
ineffectual efforts to hush up the affair, and‘ to obtain a 

* Memoires mr les Contrees Occi~ * Additional MSS., Brit. Mus., 
dentales^ traduites du Sanscrit en No. 13,864, &c. 

Chinoisy en Van 648, ^c. Par M. ® De Qdincet, collected Works, 
Stanislas Julien. vol. xii. p. 14. 
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clumsy compromise by inducing the Kandyan king to 
make an admission of regret. 

I am aware that there are passages in the following 
pages containing statements that occur more than once 
in the course of the work. But I found that in dealing 
with so many distinct subjects the same fact became 
sometimes an indispensable illustration of more than 
one topic ; and hence repetition was unavoidable even 
at the risk of tautology. 

I have also to apologise for variances in the spelling 
of proper names, both of places and individuals, occurring 
in different passages. In extenuation of this, I can 
only plead the difficulty of preserving uniformity in 
matters dependent upon mere sound, and unsettled by 
any recognised standard of oi’thography. 

I have endeavoured in every instance to append re- 
ferences to other authors, in support of statements 
which I hav ) drawn from i)revious writers; an arrange- 
ment rendered essential by the numerous instances in 
which errors, that nothing short of the original autho- 
rities can suffice to expose, have been reproduced and 
repeated by successive writers on Ceylon. 

To whatever extent the preparation of this work may 
have fallen short of its conception, and whatever its 
demerits in execution and style, I am not without hope 
fliat it will still exhibit evidence that by perseverance 
and research I have laboured to render it worthy of the 
subject. 


London : 
July 13<A, 1859. 


JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


rUYSlCAL GEOGRAPHY. — GEOLOGY, — ^MINERALOGY. — GEMS, 
CLIMATE, BTC. 

General Aspect. — Ceylon, from whatever direction it 
is approached, unfolds a scene of lovehness and gran- 
deur uusuipassed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the 
universe. The traveller from Bengal, leaving behind 
the melancholy delta of the Ganges and the torrid 
coast of Coromandel ; or the adventurer from Europe, 
recently inured to the sands of Egyjit and the scorched 
headlands of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 
beauty whicli expands before him as the island rises from 
the sea, its lofty mountains covered by luxuriant forests, 
and its shores, tiU they meet the ripple of the waves, 
bright with the fohage of perpetual spring. 

The Brahmans designated it by the epithet of “ the 
resplendent,” and in their dreamy rhapsodies ex- 
tolled it as the region of mystery and subhmity ^ ; 
the Buddhist poets gracefully apostrophised it as “a 


^ Ils on ont fait une esp5ce do 
paradis^et se sont imap^n^ quo des 
etres d’une nature ang^lique les ha- 
bitaient.” — ^A lbyrounI; JVait^ des 
Eres, ^c. / G^ograjihic 

^Ahoulfidaj Introd. sec. iii. p. ccxxiv. 
The renown of Ceylon as it reached 
Kurope in the seventeenth century is 
thus summed up by Purchas in His 
PUgrimage, b. v. c. 18, p. 660 : — 
The heauens with their dewes, the 
ayre with a pleasant holesomenesse 


and fragrant froshnesso, the waters in 
their many riuers and foimtainos, 
the earth diuersified in aspiring hills, 
lowly vales, equall and indifferent 
plaines, filled in her inward chambers 
wdih metttills and je wells, in her 
outward court and vpper face stored 
with whole woods oi the best cin- 
namon that the sunne seeth ; besides 
fruits, oranges, lemons, &c. suniioimt- 
ing those of Spainej fowles and 
beasts, both tame and wildc (among 
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pearl upon the brow of India ; ” the Chinese knew 
it as the “ island of jewels ; ” the Greeks as the “ land 
of the hyacinth and the ruby ; ” the Mahometans, in the 
intensity of their delight, assigned it to the exiled 
parents of mankind as a new elysium to console them 
for the loss of Paradise ; and the early navigators of 
Europe, as they returned diizzlod with its gems, and 
laden with its costly spices, propagated the fable that 
far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it was 
redolent of perfume.^ In later and less imaginative 
times, Ceylq*! has still maintained the renown of its 
attractions, and exhibits in all its varied charms “ the 
highest conceivable development of Indian nature.”^ 
JHctnreftqne Outline . — The nucleus of its mountain 
masses consists of gneissic, granitic, and other ciystalliiic 


whicli is their elephant honoured h}' 
a natiirall acknowledjyeino'nt of ex- 
cellence of all other elephants in the 
world). These all have conspired 
and joined in common lea^rne to pre- 
sent vnto Zeilun tlie chiefe of worldly 
treasures and pleasures, with a lon;^ 
and healthfull life in the inhabitants 
to enjoye them. No marvell, then, 
if sense and sensualitie haue heere 
stumbled on a paradise.” 

^ The fable of the spity breezes ” 
said to blow from Arabia and India, 
is as old as Ctesias ; and is eagerly 
adopted by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 42, 
and repeated by several voyagers in 
the middle ages, and even in later 
times. (See Mendelslo's 'JVavels 
A.T). b. ii.) The Greeks bor- 

rowed the tale from the Hindus, 
who believe tliat the Chatidana or 
sandal-wood inmarts its Odom’s to 
the winds; and their poets sj»eak 
of the ^Malayan as the westerns did 
of the Sabiean breezes. But the 
allusion to such perfumed winds 
was a trope common to all the 
discoverers of unknown lands: the 
companions of Columbus ascribed 
them to the region of the Antilles; 
and Verrazani and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh scented them off the coast of 
Carolina. Milton borrowed from 


Diodoms Siculus, lib. iii. c. 4(), the 
statement that 

” Far off at sp.i norllweast winds blow 
Sabfean oUuiirs from the spicy gln>rc 
or Araby the Blest.” 

(/>. L. iv. 103.) 

Ariosto emploj^s the same imagina- 
tive embellishment to describe the 
chaniis of Cyprus : 

“ Sprpillo V persa c rose p frigli e croco 
Spiargon dall’ oilrtrilpro terrenn 
Tanta s\iavita, cli* in m.ar Kputiro 
La la ogni vento chc da terra spiro.’* 

(0;/. Fur. xviii. ]"i8.) 

That some ai’oniatic smell is percep- 
tible far to seaward, in the vicinity of 
certain trojiical countries, is unques- 
tionable ; and in the instance of (Juba, 
an odour like that of violets, whLcli is 
discernible two or three miles fi-oni 
land, when the wind is off the sliore, 
hius been traced by IVieppig to a .spe- 
cies of Tetracpra, a climbing ])lant 
which diflUscs its odour during the 
night. ^ But in the case of (Jeyhm, if 
tlie existence of such a perfume bo not 
altogether imaginary, the fact lias 
been falsified by identifying tlie al- 
leged fra^ance with cinnamon ; the 
truth being that the cinnamon laurel, 
unless it be crushed, exhales no aroma 
whatever ; and the peculiar odour of 
the spice is only perceptible after the 
bark nas been separated and dried. 

* Lassen, IndiKche AUei'thmns^ 
kmdej vol. i. p. 198. 
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rocks, which in their resistless upheaval have rent the 
superincumbent strata, raising them into lofty pyramids 
and crags, or hurling them in gigantic fragments to the 
plains below. Time and decay are slow in their assaults 
on these towering precipices and splintered pinnacles ; 
and from the absence of more perishable materials, there 
are few graceful sweeps along the higher chains, or roll- 
ing downs in the lower ranges of the hills. Every bold 
elevation is crowned by battlemented cliffs, and flanked 
by chasms in whicli the shattered strata are seen as 
sharp and as rugged as if they had but recently under- 
gone the grand convulsion that displaced them.' 

Foliage and Verdure. — The soil in these regions is 
consequently light and unremunerative. But the plentiful 
moisture arising from the interception of every passing 
vapour from the lucbari Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, 
added to the intense warmth of the atmosphere, com- 
bine to force a vegetation so rich and luxuriant, that 
imagination can picture notliing more wondrous and 
charming ; every level spot is enamelled with verdure, 
forests of never-fading bloom cover mountain and valley ; 
flowers of the brightest hues grow in profusion over the 
plains, and delicate climbing plants, rooted in the shelving 
rocks, hang in graceful festoons down the edge of every 
precipice. 

Unlike the forests of Europe, in which the excess of 
some peculiar trees imparts a cliaracter of monotony 
to the outline and graveness to the colouring, the forests 
of»Ceylon are singularly attractive from the endless variety 
of their foliage, and the vivid contrast of its tints. The 
mountains, especially those looking towards the cast and 
south, rise abruptly to prodigious and almost precipitous 
heights above tnc level plains ; the rivers wind through 
woods below* like threads, of silver through green em- 
broidery, till they are lost in a dim haze which conceals 
the far horizon ; and through this a line of tremulous hght 
marl& where the simbeams are glittering among the waves 
upon the distant shore. 
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From age to age a scene so lovely has imparted a 
colouring of romance to the adventures of the seamen 
who, in the eagerness of commerce, swept round the 
shores of India, to bring back the pearls and precious 
stones, the cinnamon and odours, of Ceylon. The tales 
of the Arabians arc fraught with the wonders of 
“ Sereiidib ; ” and the ruiriners of the Persian Gulf have 
left a record of their delight in reaching the calm 
havens ’of the island, and reposing for mouths together 
in valleys where the waters of the sea were overshadowed 
by Avoods, and the gardens were blooming in perennial 
siinunev.^ 

(Je<>(/raphical Position. — NotAvithstanding the fact 
that tile Hindus, in their system of the universe, had 
given ])romineut iinjioitance to Ceylon, their first 
meridian, “ the meridian of Lanka,” being supposed to 
pass over the island, they propounded the most extra- 
vagant ideas, both as to its position and extent ; expand- 
ing it to the proportions of a continent, and at the 
same time placing it a considerable distance south-east of 
Lidia.* 

The natiA'e Buddhist historians, unable to confirm 
the exaggerations of the Brahmans, and yet reluctant 
to detract from the epic renown of their country by dis- 
claiming its stupendous dimensions, attemiited to re- 
concile its actual extent with the fables of the 
eastern astronomers by imimting to the agency of 
earthquakes the submersion of vast regions by the 
sea.® But evidence is wanting to corroborate the asscr- 


' TIeinaud, B^^lation des Vvya{ieB 
Arahv.% See., dam U neiivieme suicle, 
Paris*, 1845, tom. ii. p. 120. 

® For a condensed account of the 
dimensions and position attiibutod to 
Lanka, in the Mythic Astronomy of 
the Hindus, see Uiiinaud’s Ldroduc’- 
tion to AhouJfida, sec. iii. p. ccxvii., 
and his MSmoire svr VInde, p. 342 ; 
Wilfohd’s Ebsohj on the Sacred laka 


of the JVesty Asiat. Researches, vol. x. 
p. 140. # 

* SiK William Jones adopted the 
legendaiy opinion \hnt Ceylon “for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much far- 
ther to the west and south, so as to 
include Lanka or the equinoctial 
point of the Indian astronomers.” 
Viacourse on the InetUtdion of a 
Socidy for inquiring into the History, 
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tion of such occurrences, at least within the historic 
period j no records of tliem exist in tlie earhest writings of 
the Hindus, the Arabians, or Persians ; who, had the 
traditions survived, would eagerly have chronicled 
catastrophes so appalling.^ Geologic analogy, so far as 
an inference is derivable from the formation of the 
adjoining coasts, both of India and Ceylon, is opposed 
to this theory ; and not only plants, but animals,* 
mammaha, birds, reptiles, and insects, exist in Ceylon, 
which are not to bo found hi the flora or fauna of the 
Indian continent.^ 


of the Borderer 8 j Mountaineers^ 
and Islnndirs of Asia. — Works^ voL i. 
p. 120. Tlio Portuguese, on their 
iirriviil in Ceylon in the sixteenth cen- 
tiiiy, found the natives fully impressed 
by the tnulitions of its fonrier extent 
and partial submersion j and their 
beliet in connection therewith will be 
found in the narratives and histories 
of Dh Jlvuuos andDiOGO db Couto, 
from which they have been transferred, 
idiiiost without abridgment, to the 
pages of Valentin. 'J'hc substance 
of the native legends will be found in 
the Mahawanso, c. xxii. p. 131 3 and 
liajavaliy pp. JHO, ItK). 

* The hrst disturbance of the coast 
by which Ceylon is alleged to have 
been severed freni the main liind is 
said by the Buddhists to have taken 
place n.c. 2387 ; a second commotion 
IS tiscribed to the age of Panduwasa, 
B.c. 504 3 and the subsidenco of the 
sl^ore adjacent to Colombo is said to 
have taken place 200 jrears later, in 
the reign of Devenipiatissa, b.c. 306. 
The event is thus recorded in the 
Bajavalif one of the sacred books of 
Ceylon : — In these days the sea was 
seven leagues frem Kalany j but on 
account of what had been done to 
the teeroonansefi (a priest who had , 
been tortured by the king of Kalany), 
the gods who were charged with the 
conservation of Ceylon, became en- 
rageeb and caused the sea to deluge 
the hmd ; and as during the epoch 
called dmoapawrayaga on account of 

B 


the wickedness of Bawana, 25 palaces 
and 400,000 streets were all over-run 
by the sea, so now in this time of 
Tissa Kaja, 100,000 large towns, 910 
fishers’ villages, and 400 villages in- 
habited by pearl fishers, making to- 
gether eleven-twelfths of the terri- 
tory of Kalany, were swallowed up 
by the sea.” — Rajavnlif Upham’s ver- 
sion, vol. ii., pp. 180, JiX). 

PoiiBES observes the coincidence 
that the legend of the firet rising 
of the sea in 2387 B.c., very nearly 
coincides with the date assigned 
to the Deluge of Noah, 2348. 
— Bleven Years in Ceylon, vol. ii. 
p. 258. A tradition is also extant, 
that a submersion took place at a 
remote period on the east coast of 
Ceylon, whereby the island of Giri- 
dipo, whicli is mentioned in the first 
chapter of the Mahawanso, was en- 
gulied. Of this the dangerous rocks 
called the Great and Little Busses 
ai’e believed to be remnants. — 
Mahawanso, c. i. 

r6mm^ of the disquisitions which 
have appeared at various times as to 
the submersion of a part of Ceylon, 
will be found in a Memoir sttr la 
Geographic ancierme de Ciylan, in 
the Journal Asiati^ue for January, 
1857, 5th ser., vol. ix. p. 12 . 8 ee also 
Tubnoub’s Introd. to the Mahawamo, 

* See Vol. I. p. 13. Some of the 
mammalia peculiar to the island 
enumerated at p. 160; birds 
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Still in the infancy of geographical knowledge, and 
before Ceylon had been circumnavigated by Europeans, 
the mythical delusions of the Hindus were transmitted 
to the West, and the dimensions of the island were 
expanded till its southern extremity fell below the 
equator, and its breadth was prolonged till it touched 
alike on Africa and Cliina.’ 

The Greeks who, after the Indian conquests of Alex- 
ander, brought back the earliest accounts of the East, 
repeated them without material correction, and re- 
ported the island to be nearly twenty times its actual 
extent. Oiiesicritus, a pilot of the , expedition, sissigned 
to it a magnitude of 5000 stadia, equal to 500 geogra- 
phical miles.2 Eratosthenes attempted to llx its posi- 
tion, but went so widely astray that his first (that is his 
most southern) parallel passed through it and the 
“ Cirmamou Laud,’’ the Uegio Cinnamornifera, on the 
east coast of Africa.® He placed Ceylon at the distance 
of seven days’ sail from the south of India, and ho too 
assigned to its western coast an extent of 5000 stadia.^ 
Both those authorities arc quoted by Strabo, who says 
that the size of Taprobane was not less than that of 
Britain.® 


found m Coylon but not existing’ 
in India are alluded to at p, 178, 
and Dr. A. OiiNTnETi, in a pa 2 )er 
on the Geoyraphical Distribution of 
JteptileSy in the May. of Nitt. Hist, 
for Mar(*h, 18»'39, says, amongst those 
larger islands which are connected 
with the middle palaeotropioal region, 
none offers forms so different from the 
continent tmd other islands as Ceylon. 
It might be considered the Mada- 
gascar of the Indian region. We not 
only iind there peculiar genera and 
species, not again to be recognised in 
other parts ; but even many of the 
common species exhibit such remark- 
able varieties, as to afford ample 
means for creating new nominal 
species,” p. 280. The difference ex- 
mbited between the insects of Cey- 
lon and those of Hindustan and the 


Dekkan are noticed by Mr. Walker 
in the present work, p. ii. eh. vii. vol. 
i. p. 270. See on this subject liiT- 
TER^s Erdkandcy vol. iv. p. 17. 

* OiDUON, (di. xxiv. 

® Strabo, lib. v. Artemtdorus 
( 100 B.C.), quoted by Stephanus -of 
JlYZANTiUM, gives to Ceylon a 
length of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of 600. 

® Strabo, lib. ii. c. i. s. 14. 

The text of Strabo showing this 
measure makes it in some places 
8000 (Strabo, lib. ,v.) ; and Dliny, 
quoting Eratosthekes, makes it 
7000. 


® Strabo, lib. ii. c. v. s. 32. Aris- 
totle appears to have had more cor- 
rect information, and says Oeylon 
was not so' large as Britain. — Do 
Mmdo, ch. iii. 
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The round numbers employed by those authors, and 
by the Greek geographers generally, who borrow from 
them, serve to show tliat their knowledge was col- 
lected from rumours ; and that in all probability they 
were indebted for their information to the stories of 
Arabian or Hindu sailors returning from their Eastern 
voyages, 

Pliny learned from the Singhalese embassy which 
reached Rome in the reign of Claudius, that tlxe breadth 
of Ceylon was 10,000 stadia from west to east ; and 
Ptolemy fully developed the idea of his predecessors, that 
it lay opposite to the “ Cinnamon Land,” and assigned 
to it a length from north to south of iiearlj fifteen degrees^ 
with a breadth of eleeen, an exaggeration of the truth 
nearly twenty-fold.* Agathemerus cojucs Ptolemy ; and 
the plain and sensible author of the “ Periplm ” 
(attributed to Arrian), still labouring with delusions as to 
the magnitude of Ceylon, makes it stretch almost to the 
opjxosite coast of Africa,^ 

These extravagant ideas of the magnitude of Ceylon 
were not entirely removed till many coutmics later. 
The Arabian geographers, Massoudi, Edrisi, and Aboul- 
feda, had no accurate data by which to correct the 
errors of their Greek predecessors. The map.s of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries repeated their distor- 
tions ® ; and Marco Polo, in the fourteentli centuiy, not 
only reiterates the usual exaggerated dimensions of the 
island, but informs us that it is now but one half the 
•size it had been at a former period, the rest having been 
engulfed by the sea.* 


^ Ptolemy, lib. \ii. c. 4. 

* Amuan, Periphift, p. 35. Mar- 
cianufl Herac^eota fwliose Periplus 
has been reprinted by Hudson, in the 
same collection from which I have 
made the reference to that of Arrian) 
gives to Ceylon a length of 9500 
stadia with a breadth of 7600 . — Mak. 
Her. p. 26. 

^ For an account of Ceylon as it 


I is figured in the Mappe-mondes of the 
[ Middle Agcjs, seo the Ensai of the 
VICOMTE DE Santarem, Sitr la Cos- 
mographie et Cartoaraphie, tom. iii. p. 
336, &c. ^ 

< Marco Polo, p. 2, c. 148. A 
later authority than Marco Polo, Por- 
CACCHT, in his Isolarioy or ‘Hlescription 
of the most celebrated Islands in the 
World,” which was published at 
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Such was the uncertainty thrown over the geography 
of the island by en-oncous and conflicting accounts, that 
grave doubts came to be entertained of its identity, and 
from the fourteenth century, when the attention of 
Europe was re-directed to the nascent science of geo- 
graphy, -down to tlie close of the seventeenth, it remained 
a question whether Ceylcn or Sumatra was the Taprobaue 
of the Greeks.^ 


Venice in a.d. 167C, laments Ixis 
inability even at that time to ob- 
tain any aiitlientic infomiation as 
to the boundaries and dimensions 
of CvVylon ; and, relying on the 
representations of the TVIoors, who 
then carried on an active trade 
around its coasts, he describes it as 
lying imdcr the eq^uinoetial lino, and 
possessing a circuit of 2100 miles. 
‘‘Ella gira di circuito, secondo il 
calcolo futto da IVtori, clie modoraa- 
menti^ I’hanno nauigato d’ogn’ intomo 
duo mila et cento miglia et con*o 
maestro e sirocco ; ct per il mezo 
d*essa passa la linca equinottiale et e 
cl principio del primo clima al tei*zo 
paraldlo.^* — Z* Imle 2)iu Famose del 
Monde, descritte da TnOMASO PoR- 
CACCiii, lib. iii. p. 30. 

^ Gibbon states, that “ Salmasiiis 
and most of the ancients confound 
the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra.” 
— Bed, and Fall, ch. xl. This is a 
mistake. Saumaiso was one of those 
who maintained a correct opinion j 
and, as regards the “ancients,” they 
had very little knowledge of Further 
Lulia, to which Sumatra belongs; 
but so long as Greek and Koman 
literature maintainod their influence, 
no question was raised as to the iden- 
tity of Ceylon and Taprobano. Even 
in the sixth centuiy Cosmos Indico- 
plciistes declares imhesitatingly that 
the Sielediva of the Indians was the 
Tapi’obane of the Greeks. 

It was only on cmerginfj from, the 
general iOTorance of the Middle Ages ; 
that the doubt was first promulgated. I 
In the Catalan Map of a.d. 1375, on- i 
titled Image du Monde, Ceylon is ' 
omitted, and Taprobane is represented ‘ 


by Sumotra (Malte Rrun, IlisK do 
Geogr., vol. i. p. 318) ; in thatofi^Vrt 
MauroyWMd Venetian monk, a.d. 1458, 
Seylan is given, but Taprobane is 
added over Sumatra. A similar en*or 
appears in the Mapjie^monde, by 
11 U veil, in the Ptolemy of A.D. 1508, 
and in th(». writings of the geogra- 
pher of the sixteenth ct.'iiturv, Gem- 
ma Einsirs, Sebastian Munster, 

llAMUSIO, JUL. ScALlOER, OrTELTUS, 
<ind Mercator. The same view was 
adopted by the Ventdian Nicola di 
Conti, in the firt half of the fifteenth 
century, by the Florentine Andrea 
CoHSALi, Maximitjanus Transyl- 
VANUS, VaRTIIEMA, Rlld PiGAEETTA. 
The chief cause of this pen)lcxity 
was, no doubt, the difficidty of recon- 
ciling the actual position and size of 
Ccyhm with the dimensions and posi- 
tion assigned to it hy Strabo and 
Ptolemy, the latter of whom, by an 
error which is elsewhere exphiined, 

I extonded the boundary of the island 
far to the east of its actual site. 
But there was a large body of men 
who rejected the claim of Sumatra, 
and D'r Barros, Salmasius, Bo-* 
chart Cluveiu us, Cellarius, Isaac 
Vossius and others, maintained the 
title of Ceylon. A Mappe-monde 
of A.D. 1417, prcseived in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence compromises the 
dispute by designating Sumatra Ta- 
prohane Major, The controversy 
came to an end at the beginning of tbo 
eighteenth century, when the over- 
powering authority of Delisle re- 
solved the doubt, and confirmed tlio 
modem Ceylon os the TaprobaiiD of 
antiquity. Wilpobd, in the Amdic 
Besearerm (vol. x. p. 140), still clung 
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Latitude and Longitude . — ^There has hitherto been 
considerable uncertainty as to the position assigned to 
Ceylon in various maps and geographical notices. These 
have been corrected by more recent observations, and 
its true place has been ascertained to be between 5® 
55' and 9® 51' north latitude, and 79° 41' 40" and 81° 
54' 50" east longitude. Its extreme length from north 
to south, from Point Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 271^ 
miles ; its greatest width 137^ miles, from Colombo on 
the west coast to Sangemankande on the east ; and its 
area, including its dependent islands, 25,742 miles, or 
about one-sixtli smaller than Ireland.^ 


to tlic opposite opinion, and Kant 
inidfi'took to i)rove that 'J'aprobane 
was J\radag;ascar. 

^ J )own to a veiy recent period no 
British colonv was more imperfectly 
survtjyed and mapped than Ceylon j 
but since the recent publication by 
AiTowsmith of the great map by 
General Fraser, the reproach lias 
been withdra>vn, and no dependency 
of the Crown is now more richly pro- 
vided in this particular. In the map 
of Schneider, the Government engi- 
neer in ISlJl, two-thirds of tlie 
Kandyan Kingdom are a blank ; and 
in tliat of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, re-published so late as 
1852, the rich districts of Neuera-kala- 
waand the Wanny, in which there are 
innumerable villages (and scarcely, a 
hill), are marked as an 
► mountainous retfionJ*^ General Fraser, 
after the devotion of a lifetime to 
the labour, has produced a suiwey 
which, in extent and minuteness of 
detail, stands unrivalled. In this 
great work he had the co-operation of 
Major Skinner and of Captain Gall- 
wey, and to tjiese two gentlemen the 
public are indebted for the ffi’eater 
portion of the field-work and tne tri- 
gonometrical operations. To judge 
of the dillicidties which beset such 
an* undertaking, it must be borne in 
mind that till voiy recently travel- 
ling in the intenor was all but 


impracticable, in a country unopened 
even by bridle-paths, aci'oss un- 
bridged rivers, over luoimtains never 
trad by the foot of a European, and 
amidst precipices inaccossiole io all 
but the most courageous and pru- 
dent. Add to this tnat the country 
is densely covered by foi’ests and 
jungle, with trees a hundred feet 
high, from which here and there the 
branches had to bo cleared to ob- 
tain a sight of the signal stations. 
The trian^ilation was canied on 
amidst privations, discomfort, and 
pestilence, which frequently prostrat- 
ed the whole party, and forced their 
attendants to uese^ them rather than 
encoui^r such hardships and peril. 
The mater^s collected by the col- 
leagues of General Fraser under these 
discouragements have been worked 
up by him with consummate skill and 
perseverance. The base line, five 
and a quarter miles in length, was 
measured in 1845 in the cinnamon 
plantation at Kaderani, to the north 
of Colombo, and its extremities are 
still marked by two towers, which it 
was necessaiy to raise to the height 
of one himdred feet, to enable them 
to be discerned above the surround- 
ing forests. These it is to be hoped 
wSl be carefully kept from decay, m 
they may again be called into reqiu- 
sition hereaf'ter. 

As regards the sea line of Ceylon, 
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General Form. — In its general outline the island 
resembles a pear — and suggests to its admiring in- 
habitants the figure of those pearls which from their 

elongated form are suspended 
from the tapering end. When 
originally upheaved above the 
ocean its shape was in all pro- 
bability nearly circular, with a 

\ prolongation in the direction of 
north-east. The mountain zone 
in the south, covering an area 
of about 4212 miles *, may thoi 
have formed the largest propor- 
tion of its entire area — and the 
belt of low lands, known as the 
Maritime Provinces, consists to a great extent of soil 
from the disintegration of tire gneiss, detritus from die 
hills, alluvium canied down the rivers, and mainne de- 
posits gradually collected on the shore. J3ut in addi- 
tion to those, the land has for ages been slowly rising 
from the sea, and terraces abounding in marine sh(;lls 
imbedded in agglutinated sand occur in situations fim 
above high-water mark. Immediately inland from Point 
de Gallc, the smlace soil rests on a stratum of decom- 
posing coral ; and sea shells are found at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Further north at Madampe, 
between ChilaAV an^ ^ffegombo, the shells of pearl oysters 
and other bivalves are turned up by the plough more 
than ten miles from the sea. 

These recent formations present themselves in a stiU 
more striking form in the north of the island, the greater 
portion of which may be regarded as the conjoint pro- 


an admirable chart of the West coast; 
from Adam’s Brid^ to Donderallead; 
has been published bj the East India 
Company from a survey in 1845. 
But information is sadly wonted as to 
the East and North, of which no 
accurate charts exist, except of a few 


unconnected points, such os the har- 
bour of Trincomalie. 

» This includes not only the lofty 
mountains suitable for the cultivatiou 
of coffee, but the lower ranges (vnd 
spurs which connect them with the 
maritime plains. 
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duction of the coral polypi, and the currents, which 
for the greater portion of the year set impetuously 
towards the south. Coming laden with alluvial matter 
collected along the coast of Coromandel, and meeting 
with obstacles south of Point Calimcre, they have de- 
posited their burthens on the coral reels round Point 
Pedro ; and these gradually raised above the sea-level, 
and covered deeply by sand drifts, have formed the 
peninsula of JalTiia and the plains that trend westward 
till they unite with the narrow causeway of Adam’s 
Bridge — itself raised by the same agencies, and an- 
nually added to by the influences of the tides and 
monsoons.’ 

On the north-west side of the island, whore the cur- 
rents are checked by the obstruction of Adam’s Bridge, 
and still water prevails in the Gulf of Manaar, these de- 
posits have been profusely heaped, and the low sandy 
plains have been proportionally extended ; whilst on the 
soutli and east, whore the current sweeps unimpeded 
along tire coast, the lino of the shore is bold and occa- 
.sionally I'ocky. 

This explanation of the accretion and rising of the 
land is somewhat opposed to the popular belief that 
Ceylon was torn from the main land of India® by a 
convulsion, during which the Gulf of Manaar and the 
uaiTow channel at Paumbam were formed by the sub- 
mersion of the adjacent land. The two theories might 
be reconciled by supposing the sinking to jjave oc- 
curred at an early period, and to have been followed 
by the uprising still in progress. But on a closer exami- 
nation of the structure and direction of the mountain 


^ The banitir known ns Adam’s | rently accumulated by the influence 
Bridge, which obstructs the nnviga- | of the currents at the change of the 
tion of the channel bet^’’een Ceylon j monsoons. Sec an Essay by Captain 
and Ilamnad, consists of several j Stewart on the Pamnbem Passage 
parallel ledges of conglomerate and i Colombo, 1837. See Vol. 11. p. 654. 
simdstone, hard at the suiface, and j ^ JjAsskn, Indische AlieHhums- 
growing coarse and soft as it descends j hmdey vol. i. p. 103. 
till it rests on a bank of sand, appa- ' 
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system of Ceylon, it exhibits no traces of submersion. 
It seems erroneous to regard it as a prolongation of the 
Indian chains ; it lies far to the qjist of the line formed 
by the Ghauts on either side of the peninsula, and any 
affinity which it exhibits is lutlier with the equatorial 
direction of the intersecting ranges of the Nilgherries 
and the Vindhya. In their geological elements there 
is, doubtless, a similarity between the southern ex- 
tremity of India and the elevated portions of Ceylon ; 
but there are also many important particulars in which 
their specific differences are irreconcilable with the con- 
jecture of previous continuity. In the north of the island 
there is a marked preponderance of aqueous strata, 
which are comparatively rare in the vicinity of Cape 
Comorin; and whilst the rocks of Ceylon are entirely 
destitute of organic remains * ; fossils, both terrestrial and 
pelagic, have been found in the Eastern Ghauts, and 
sandstone, in some instances, overlies tlie primary rocks 
which compose them. The rich and black soil to the 
south of the Kilgherries presents a strong contrast to the 
red and sandy earth of the opposite coast ; and both in 
the flora and fauna of the island there are excejrtional 
peculiarities which suggest a distinction between it and 
the Indian continent. 

Mountain System . — At whatever period the moun- 
tJiins of Ceylon may have been raised, the centre 
of maximum energy must have been in the vicinity 
of Adana’s Peak, the group immediately surroimding 


* At Cutcliavelly, north of Trin- 
comalie; there exists a bed of cal- 
careous clay, in which shells and 
crustaceans are found in a semi- 
fossilised state; but they are all of 
recent species, principally Macrtvph- 
thalmm and &!yUa» The breccia at 
Jafina contains recent shells, os does 
also the arenaceous strata on the 
western coast of Manaar and in the 
neighbourhood of Galle. The ex- 
istence of fossilised crustaceans in the 


north of Ceylon was knoTim to the early 
Arabian navigators. Abou-zeyd des- 
cribes one of them as, ^'Un animal do 
merqui ressemblea Tderevisse ; quond 
cot animal sort de la mer^ U se convortit 
en pierre,^* See Reinaiti), Voyages 
faits par lea AraheSf vol. i. j). 21. The 
Arabs then, and the Chinese at the 
present day, use these petrifactions 
when powdered as a specific ftir 
diseases of the eye. 
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which has thus acquired an elevation of from six to 
eight thousand feet above the sea.^ The uplifting force 
seems to have been exerted from south-west to north- 
cast ; and although there is much confusion in many of 
the intersecting ridges, the lower ranges, especially those 
to the south and west of Adam’s Peak, from Saffragam 
to Ambogammoa, manifest a remarkable tendency to ruq 
in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to north- 
west. 

Towards the north, on the contrary, the offsets of 
the mountain system, with the exception of those which 
stretch towards Trincomalic, radiate to short distances 
in various directions, and speedily sink to the level 
of the plain. Detached hills of great altitude are rare, 
the most celebrated being that of Mihintala, which over- 
looks the sacred city of Anarajapoora : and Sigiri is the 
only example in Ceylon of those solitary acclivities, which 
form so remarkable a feature in the table-land of the 
Dckkan, starting abruptly from the plain with scarped 
and perpendicular sides, and converted by the Indians 
into strongholds, accessible only by precipitous pathways, 
or steps hewn in the solid rock.^ 

The crest of the Ceylon mountains is of stratified 
crystalline rock, especially gneiss, with extensive veins 
of quartz, and through this the granite has been every- 
where intruded, distorting the riven strata, and tilting 
them at all angles to the horizon. Hence at the abrupt 
terminations of some of the chains in the district of 
Ssiffragam, plutonic rocks are seen mingled with the 
dislocated gneiss. Basalt makes its appearance both 
at Galle and Trincoraalie. In one place to the east 


The following are the heights of a few of the most remarkable places : — 

Pedrotallagalla . . . . 8280 English feet. 

Kirigalpotta , , 7810 ,, 

TotapeOa . , , 7720 ,, 

Adam’s Peak . . 7420 „ 

* Nammoone-Koolle-Konda 0740 ,, 

Plain of Neucra-ellia 6210 „ 

• See Vol. 1. p.392 •, II. 670. 


JalJcrMbMT FttMic (Liftlilip 

l5’4o •<7.9.C. 
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of Pcttigalle-Kanda, the rocks have been broken up in 
such confusion as to resemble the effect of volcanic action 
— huge masses overhang each other like suddenly-cooled 
lava; and Dr. Gygax, a Swiss mineralogist, who was 
employed by the Government in 1847 to examine and 
report on tlic mineral resources of the district, stated, on 
his return, that having seen tlie volcanoes of the Azores, 
he found a “ strange similarity at this spot to one of the 
semi-craters round the trachytic ridge of Seticidadas, in 
tlic island of St. Michael.” * 

Gneiss. — The great geological feature of the island 
is, however, the profusion of gneiss, and the various 
new forms arising from its disintegration. In the 
mountains, with the exception of occasional beds of 
dolomite, no more re.cont formations oveilie it ; from 
the period of its first upiieaval, the gneiss Inus undeigone 
no second submersion, and the soil Avliich covers it in 
these lofty altitudes is formed almost cntbely by its 
decay. 

In the lower ranges of the hills, gigantic portions of 
gneiss rise conspicuously, so detached from the original 
chain and so rounded by the action of the atmosphere, 
aided by their concentric lamellation, that but for their 
prodigious dimensions, they might be regardeil as 
l)ouldors. Close under one of these cylindrical mtisses. 


' Beyond tlic very plijiylite.st syinp- 
tonis of disturbance,, oai’thqiiakt*« ai^e 
unknown in Ceylon. But althoup’li its 
ecology exhibits little evidence of 
volcanic action ([witli the exception 
of the basalt, w'hich occa.sionally pre- 
sents an appcoiunco approaching to 
that of lava), there are some other 
incidents that seem to suggest the 
A'icinity of fire ; more particularly 
the occurrence of springs of high 
temperature, one at BaduUa, one at 
Kitool, east of Bintenne, another near 
Yavi Goto, in the Veddah country^, 
and a fourth at Konnea, near Trin- 
coinalic. I have heard of another 
near the Patipnl Aar, soulh of Bat- 
ticaloa. The water in each is so pimi 


and free from salts that the natives 
make use of it for all domestic pur- 
poses. Br. Davy adverts to anoth(*r 
indication of volcanic agency in the 
sudden and profound depth of the 
noble harbour at Trincomalie, which 
evem close by the beach is said to 
have been hitherto unfathomod. 

The Spaniards believed Ctjylon to 
be volcanic ; and Akoknsoi..v, in his 
Conquista dc laa MalmaSy Madrid, 
lOOi). says it produced liquid bitiinien 
and sulphur: — ‘^Fuentes de betiiii 
liquido,y bolcanes de perpetuas llamas 
que an’ojan entro las aspore/as do la 
montuha losas de a^iifre.” — Lib. v. p. 
184. It is needless to say that this is 
altogether ininginaiy. 
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600 feet in height, and upwards of three miles in 
length, the town of KomegaUe, one of the ancient 
capitals of the island, has been built ; and the great 
temple of Dambool, the most remarkable Buddhist edifice 
in Ceylon, is constructed imder the hollow edge of 
another, its gilded roof being formed by the inverted 
arch of the natural stone.' In other localities also the 

# 

Singhalese priests have taken fi^equent advantage of the 
tendency of the gneiss to assiune these concentric and 
almost circular forms; and some of their most venerated 
temples are to be found under the shadow of the 
overarching strata, to the imperishable nature of wloich 
they point as symbolical of the eternal duration of their 
faith.'** 

iMtente or “ Cabook” — A peculiarity, which is one 
of the first to strike a stranger who lands at Galle or 
Colombo, is the bright red colour of the streets and 
roads, contrasting vividly with the verdure of the trees, 
and the ubiquity of the fine red dust which penetrates 
every crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these localities 
are easily recognisable elsewhere, by the general hue of 
their dress. This is occasioned by the prevalence along 
the western coast of laterite, or, as the Singhalese call 
it, cabook, a product of disintegrated gneiss, which 
being subjected to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil.® 

* For an account of the temple of by rubies, and nothing can exceed 

Daenbool, see Vol. II. p, 676. the beauty of the hand-specimens 

* The concentric lamellar strata procurable from a quarry close to 
of the gneiss sometimes extend with the high road on the landward side; 
a radius so prolonged that slabs may in which, howvcr, the ^ms are in 
be cut from them and used in sub- eveiy case reduced to splinters, 
stitution for beams of timbelj and as ^ According to the MahaivamOf 
such they are frequently employed “ Tamba-panni,” one of those names 
in the construction of Buddhist tern- by which Ceylon was anciently called, 
pies. At Piagalla, on the road be- orimnated in an incident connected 
tween Galle and Colombo, within with the invasion of Wijayo, b.c. 
about four miles of Caltura, there is 643, whose followers, exhausted by 
a ^eiss hill of this description on sca-sickness and faint from weakness, 
which a temple has been so erected, sat down at the spot where they had 
In this particular rock the garnets landed out of the vessels, supporting 
usually mimd in gneiss are replaced themselves on the palms of their 

VOL. r. • { 
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The transformation of gneiss into laterite in these 
localities has been attributed to the circumstance, that 
those sections of the rock which undergo transition 
exhibit grains of magnetic iron ore partially dissemi- 
nated through them; and the phenomenon of tlie con- 
version h{is been explained by recurrence not to the 
ordinary conception of mere weathering, which is prob- 
ably inadequate, but to the theory of catalytic action, 
regard- being had to the peculiarity of magnetic iron 
when viewed in its chemical fonnula.* The oxide of 
iron thus produced communicates its colouring to tlic 
laterite, and in proportion as fe]s2)ar and hornblende 
abound in the gneiss, the cabook assumes respectively 
a wliite or yellow hue. So ostensible is the seites of 
mutations, that in ordinary excavations there is no 
difficulty in tracing a continuous connection without 
definite lines of demarcation between the soil and the 
laterite on the one hand, and the laterite and gneiss rock 
on the other.^ 


hands pressed to the groiind, whence 
the name of Taniha-pamiyo, * 
palmed,' from the colour of the soil. 
l>om this circum.stanee that wilder- 
ness obtained the nam(3 of Tamba- 
panni ,* and from the same cause also 
this renowned hand became celebrated 
imder that name.” — Turxottr’s Ma- 
hawanso, ch. vi. p. 50. F i-om Taiiiba- 

I )anni came the Gi’eek name for Cey- 
on, Taprohane, Mr. De Alwis has 
corrected tm error in this passapo 
of Mr. Tiimour^s translation} the 
word in the original, which he took 
for Tamha-panniyo, or ‘^copper- 
palmed,” being in ^^ality tamha- 
vannUyOx “copper-coloured.” Colonel 
Forbes questions the accuracy of this 
derivation, and attributes the name 
to the tarmna trees ; from the abun- 
dance of which he says many villages 
In Ceylon, as well as a district in 
soutliem India, have been similarly 
called. (Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
vol. i. p. 10.) I have not succeeded 
in discovering what tree is desig- 
nated by this name, nor does it occur 


in Moon’s List of Ceylon PUvnts, Ou 
the southern coast of India a river, 
which flows from the ghats to the 
sea, passing Tiunevelly, is called 
Tambapanni. Tambapanni, ns the 
designation of Ceylon, ocriurs in the 
inscription on the rock of Giniar in 
Giizerat, deciphered by Ib’insep, con- 
taining an edict by Asoka relative to 
the medical administration of India 
for the relief both of man and beast. 
(Asiat, Soc, Joum. Beng» vol. vii. 

p. 168.) 

^ From a paper read to the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh by 
the Rev, J. G. Macvicah, D.E. 

* From a paper on the Geology of 
Ceylonyi^by l5r. Gardner, in the Ap- 
pendix to Lee’s translation of Ri- 
BEYEo’s IIist<yry of Ceylm, p. 200. 
Tho earliest and 'one of the ablest 
essays on the geological system and 
mineralogy of Ceylon will be found 
in Davy’s Account of Ute Interior of 
Ceylon, London, 1821. It has, how- 
ever, boon corrected and enlarged by 
recent investigators. 
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The tertiary rocks which form such remarkable 
features in the geology of other countries are almost 
unknown in Ceylon ; and the “ clay-slate, silurian, old red 
sandstone, carboniferous, new red sandstone, oolitic, and 
cretaceous systems ” have not as yet been recognised in 
any part of the island.* Crystalline limestone in some 
places overlies the gneiss, and is worked for ceconomicai 
purposes in the mountain districts where it occurs.* 

Along the western coast, from Point-de-GaJle to 
Giilaw, breccia is found near the shores, from the 
agglutination of corallines and shells mixed with sand, 
and the disintegrated particles of gneiss. These beds 
present an appearance very closely resembling a similar 
rock, in which human remains have been found imbed- 
ded, at the north-east of Guadaloupe, now in the 
British Museum.* Incorporated with them there are 
minute fragments of sapphires, rubies, and tourmaline, 
showing that the sand of which the breccia is composed 
has been washed down by the rivers from the mountain 
zone. 

Northern Provinces. — Coral Formation . — But the 
principal scene of the most recent formations is the 
extreme north of the island, with the adjoining penin- 
sula of JaiTua, Here the. coral rocks abound far above 
high-water mark, and extend across the island where 
the land has been gradually upraised, from the eastern 
to the western shore. The fortifications of Jaffna were 
bunt by the Dutch, from blocks of breccia quarried far 
frbm the sea, and still exhibit, in their worn sm’face, the 
outline of the shells and corallines of which they mainly 
consist. The roads, in the absence of more solid sub- 
stances, are metalled with tlie same material; as the 
only other rock which occm^ is a description of loose 


* Dr. Gardner. 

* In the maritime provinces lime 
for building is obtained by burning 
the coral and madrepore; which for 


this purpose is industriously collected 
by the fishermen during the intervals 
when the wind is ofi^ shore. 

• Dr. Gardner, 
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conglomerate, similar to that at Adam’s Bridge and 
Manaar. 

The phenomenon of the gradual upheaval of these 
strata is sufficiently attested by the position in which 
they appear, and their altitude above high-water mark ; 
but, in close contiguity with them, an equally striking 
■evidence presents itself in the fact that, at various points 
of the, western coast, between the island of Manaar and 
Karativoe, the natives, in addition to fishing for chunk 
shells' in the sea, dig them up in large quantities from 
beneath the soil on the adjacent shores, in which they are 
deeply imbedded.* 

The sand, which covers a vast extent of the peninsuhi 
of Jaffna, and in which the coco-nut and Pahnyi*a-palm 
grow freely, has been cairied by the currents from the 
coast of Lidia, and cither flung upon the northern beach 
in the winter months, or driven into the lake during the 
south-west monsoon, and thence washed on shore by the 
ripple, and distributed by the wind. 

The arable soil of Jaffna is generally of a deep red 
colour, from the admixture of iron, and, being largely 
composed of hme from the comminuted coral, it is sus- 
ceptible of the highest cultivation, and produces crops 
of great luxuriance. This tillage is carried on exclusively 
by irrigation from innumerable wells, into which the 
water rises fresh through the madrepore and sand ; 
there being no streams in the district, unless those perco- 
lations can be so called which make their way under- 
ground, and rise through the sands on the margin of the 
sea at low water. 

Wells in the Coral Rock . — ^These phenomena occur 
at Jaffna, in consequence of the rocks being magnesian 
limestone and coral, overlying a bed of ^ sand, and in 

* TiirbineUa rapa, formerly known western point of Jaffiia^ of such size 
as Vokita ffravis, used by the people and weiAt os to show that it must 
of India to be sawn into bangles and have bmonged to a ship of much 
anklets. neater tonnage than any which the 

® In 1846 an antique iron anchor depth of water would permit to navi- 
was found under the soil at the north- gate the channel at the present day. 
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some places, where the soil is light, the surface of the 
ground is a hollow arch, so that it resounds as if a horse’s 
weight were suflScient to crush it inwards. This is 
strikingly perceptible in the vicinity of the remarkable 
well at Potoor*, on the west side of the road leading 
from JaQha to Point Pedro, where the surface of the sur- 
rounding country is only about fifteen feet above the 
sea-level. The well, however, is upwards of 140 feet in 
depth; the water fresh at the smface, brackish lower 
down, and intensely salt below. According to the uni- 
versal behef of the inhabitants, it is an underground jpool, 
which communicates with the sea by a subterranean 
channel bubbling out on the shore near Kangesentorre, 
about seven miles to the E|grth-west. 

A similar subterranean stream is said to conduct to the 
sea from another singular well near TiUipaUi, in sinking 
which the workmen, at the depth of fourteen feet, came 
to the ubiquitous coral, the crust of which gave way, and 
showed a cavern below containing the water they were 
in search of, with a depth of more than thirty-three feet. 
It is remarkable that the well at TiUipaUi preserves its 
depth at aU seasons, uninfluenced alike by rains or 
drought ; and a steam-engine erected at Potoor, with the 
intention of irrigating the surrounding lands, faUed to 
lower the water in any perceptible degree. 

Other wells, espedaUy some near the coast, maintain 
their level with such uniformity as to be inexhaustible at 
any season, even after a succession of years of drought — 
d fact from which it may fairly be inferred that their 
supply is mainly derived by percolation from the sea.^ 


^ For the pai*ticulars of this singular 
well, see Vol. II. Pt. ix. ch. vi. p. 630. 

^ I)abwiN; in ];^is admirable account 
of the coral formations of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans^ has propounded a 
theory os to the abundance of fresh 
water in the atolls and islands on 
coral «roefs, furnished bj wells which 
ebb fmd flow with the tides. Assum- 
ing it to be impossible to separate 


salt fix)m sea water by filtration^ he 
suggests that the porous coral rock 
being permeated by salt water, the 
rain wnich falls on the surface sinks 
to the level of the surrounding sea, 
and must accumulate there, dis- 
placing an equal bulk of sea water 
— and as the portion of the latter in 
tlie lower part of the great sponge- 
Uke mass rises and fluls witii the 
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A general idea of the aspect of Ceylon will be formed 
from what has here been described. Nearly four parts 
of the island are undulating plains, slightly diversified 


tides, so will tlie fresh water near the 
surface.” — Naturalist's Journal^ ch. 
XX. But subsequent experiments 
baA^e demonstrated that the idea of 
separating the salt by filtration is not 
altogether imaginary, as Darwin seems j 
to haA^e then supposed, and Mr. Witt, i 
in a remarkable paper On a peculiar 
power possessed by Porous Media of re- 
moviny matters from solution in water, 
has since succeeded in showing that 
“ water containing considerable quan- 
tities of saline matter in solution may, 
by merely percolating through great 
masses of porous strata during long 
periods, be gradually depriA^cd of its 
salts to such an extent as probably to 
render even sea-water fresh^ — Philos, 
May., 1860. Divesting the subject 
therefore of this difliculty, other 
doubts would appear to present 
theinseh'es as to the applicability of 
Danviii’s theory to coral formations 
in general. For instance, it might 
be suggested that rain falling on a 
substance already saturated Avith 
moisture, would now off instead of 
sinking into it; and that being of 
less specific gravity than salt water, 
it AA’^ould fail to displace an equal 
bulk ” of the latter. There are some 
extraordinaiy but well attested state- 
ments of a thin layer of fresh water 
having been found on tho surface of 
the sea, after heavy rains in the Bay 
of Bengal. (Joum. Asiat, Soc. Bang. 
A'ol. V. p. 239.) Besides, I fancy that 
in tho majority of atolls and coral 
islands the quantity of rain which 
areas so small are calculated to inter- 
cep tAVould be insufficient of itself to ac- 
count for the extraordinaiy abundance 
of fresh water drawn doily from the 
wells. For instance, the superficial 
extent of each of the Jjaccadives is 
but two or three, square miles, the 
surface SOU resting on a crust of coral, 
beneath which is a stratum of sand ; 
and yet on reaching the latter, fresh 
water fiows in such profusion, that 
wells and large tanks for soaking 


coco-nut fibre are formed in any place 
by merely “ breaking through the crust 
and taking out the sand.” — Madras 
Journal, voL xiv. It is curious that 
the abundant supply of water in these 
wells should have attracted the at- 
tention of the early navigators, and 
Cosmos Indicopleustes, writing in the 
sixtli century, speaks of the niunerous 
small islands off the coast of Tapro- 
bane, Avith abundance of fresh water 
and coco-nut palms, although these 
islands rest on a bed of sand. {Cos- 
mos Ind, ed. Thevenot, vol. i. p. 3, 
W.) It is remarkable that in the 
little island of Bamisseram, one of 
the chain which connects Adames 
Bridge with the Indian coptinent, 
fresh water is found freely on sinking 
for it in tho sand. But this is not 
the case in the adjacent island of Ma- 
naar, whibh, being more solid, partici- 
pates in tho geologic character of the 
interior of Ceylon. The fresh water 
in the Laccadive wells al\fays fluc- 
tuates Avith the rise and Ml of the 
tides. In some rare instances, as on 
the little island of Bitra, which is the 
smallest inhabited spot in tho group, 
the water, though abundant, is brack- 
ish, but this is susceptible of an ex- 
planation quite consistent with tho 
experiments of Mr. Witt, which 
require that tho process of perco- 
lation shall be continued ^'during 
long periods and through great masses 
of porous strata Darwin equally 
concedes that to keep the rain fresh 
when banked in, as he assumes, by 
the sea, the mass of madrepore must 
be ^‘sufficiently thick to preA'ent 
mechanical admixture; and where 
the land consists of loose blocks of 
coral with open intei^^tices, the water, 
if a well be dug, is brackish.” Con- 
ditions analogous to all these parti- 
cularised, present themselves at 
Jafiha, and seem to indicate that the 
extent to which fresh water is found 
there, is directly connected with per- 
colation from we sea. The annual 
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by offsets from the mountain system which entirely 
covers the remaining fifth. Every district, from the 
depths of the valleys to the summits of the highest 
hiUs, is clothed with peremiial foliage; and even the 
sand-drifts, to the ripple on the sea line, are carpeted 


fall of rain is less than in England, 
being but thirty inches ; whilst the 
average heat is the highest in Ceylon, 
and the evapoi;ation great in pix)- 
orlion. Throughout the peninsula, 

am informed by Mr. lijune, the 
G(jvomnient surveyor of the dis- 
trict, that as a general rule the 
wells ore beloio the sea IcvvV^ It 
would be usehiss to sink them in the 
higher ground, wduire they could 
only catch surfiice water. The No- 
1 ember rains lill them at> once to the 
biim, but the water quickly subsides 
as the season becomes dry, and sinks 
to the uniform levcly at which it rc- 
mains fixed for the next nine or ten 
months f unless when slightly aflected 
by showers.’’ “ No well helow the sea 
level becomes dry of itself f even in 
seasons of extreme and continued 
drought. But the contents do not 
vary with the tides, the rise of which 
is so trilling that the distance from 
the ocean, and the slowness of filtra- 
tion, renders its fluctuations imper- 
ceptible. 

On the other hand, the well of 
Potoor, the phenomena of which in- 
dicate its direct conuection with the 
8 ( 30 , by means of a fissure or a channel 
beneath on arch of magnesian lime- 
stone, rises and falls a few inches in 
the course of every twelve hours. 
At Navokeiry, a short distance from 
Potoor, (mother well does the same, 
whilst the well at Tillipalli is en- 
tirely unaffected as to its level by any 
rains, and exhibits no alteration of its 
depths on either monsoon. Admibal 
Fitzkot, in lus Narrative of the 
Survey iny Voyages of the Adventure 
and iiea(flo, the expedition to which 
Mr. Darwin was attached, aiiverts to 
the phenomenon in connection with 
the fresh water foimd in the Coral 
Islands, and the rise and fall of the 

c 


wells, and the flow and ebb of the tide. 
He advances the theoiy afterwards 
propounded by Darwin of the re- 
t(5Ution of the river-water, which he 
says, ^‘doesnotmix with the salt water 
wliich surrounds it except at the edges 
of the land. The flowing tide pushes 
on every side, the mixed soil being very 
porous, and causes the water to rise : 
when tlie tide falls, the fresh water 
sinks also. A sponge full of fresh 
water placed gently in a basin of salt 
walei'y will not part with its contents 
for a hmgth of thne if left untouchedf 
and the water in the middle of tho 
sponge will be found untainted by 
salt for many days: perhaps muen 
longer if tried.” — ^v^ol. i. p. 306. In 
a perfectly motionless medium the ex- 
periment of the sponge may no doubt 
be successful to the extent mentioned, 
by Admirid Fitzroy j and so the rain- 
water imbibed by a coral rock might 
for a length of time remain fresh 
where it came into no contact with 
the salt. But the disturbance caused 
by the tides, and the partial intermix- 
ture admitted by Admiral Fitzroy, 
must by reiterated occurrence tend m 
time to taint the fresh water which is 
affected by the niovouient. An analo- 
gous fact IS demonstrable by the test of 
the sponge ; for I find that on charging 
one with coloured fluid, and immers- 
ing it in a vessel containing water 
pfjifectly pure, little or no intermix- 
ture tak(3s place so long as the pure 
water is undisturbed ; but on causing 
an artificial tide, by gradually with- 
drawing and os grail ually replacing a 
portion of the surrounding contents 
of the basin, tho tinted water in the 
sponge becomes displaced and dis- 
tnrhiid, and in the course of a few ebbs 
and flows its escape is made mimifcst 
by the quantity of colour which it 
imparts to the surrounding fluid. 

4 
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•with verdure, and sheltered from the sunbeams by the 
cool shadows of the palm groves. 

Soil. — But the soil, notwithstanding its wonderful 
display of spontaneous vegetation, is not responsive to 
systematic cultivation, and is but imperfectly adapted 
for maturing a constant succession of seeds and cereal 
props. ‘ Hence arose the disappointment which beset 
the earhest adventurers who opened plantations of 
coffee in the hills, on discovering that after the first 
rapid development of the plants, dchcacy and languor 
ensued, and that these were only to be corrected by re- 
tiu’uing to the earth, in the form of manures, those elements 
with which it had originally been but sparingly supplied, 
and which were exhausted by the first experiments in 
cultivation. 

Patenas . — The only spots hitherto found suitable for 
planting coffee, are those covered by the ancient forests 
of the mountain zone ; and one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the oeconoinic history of the island, is the 
fact that the grass lands on the same hills, closely ad- 
joining the forests and separated from them by no 
visible line save the growth of the trees, although they 
seem to be identic.al in the nature of the soil, have 
hitherto proved to be utterly insusceptible of reclama- 
tion or culture by the coffee planter.^ These verdant 
openings, to which thd natives have given the name of 
patenas, generally occur about the middle elevation of 
the hills, the summits and the hollows being covered 
with the customary growth of timber trees, which alsb 
fringe the edges of the mountain streams that trickle 
down these park-hke openings. The forest approaches 
boldly to the very edge of a “ patena,” not disappearing 


> See a p^er in the Journal of 
Agriculture, for March, 1857, Edin. : 
on Tropical CuHivmion and its Limits j 
by Dr. Macvicab. 

* Since the above was written, 
attempts have been made, chiefly by 
natives, to plant coffee on patena land. 


The result is a conviction that the 
cultivation is practicable, by the use 
of manures nrom the beginning \ 
whereas forest land is capable, tor 
three or four years at least, of yield- 
ing coffee without any artificial en- 
ridiment of the soil. 
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gradually or sinking into a ^wth of underwood, but 
stopping abruptly and at once, the tallest trees forming 
a fence around the avoided spot, as if they enclosed an 
area of solid stone. These sunny expanses vary in 
width from a few yards to many thousands of acres ; in 
the lower r^ges of the hiUs they are covered with tall 
lemon-grass {Andropogon schoenanthus), of which the opf 
pressive perfume and coarse texture, when full grown, 
render it so distastefiil to cattle, that they will only crop 
the deKcate braird which springs after the surface has 
been annually burnt by the Kandyans. Two stunted 
trees, alone, are seen to thrive in these extraordinary 
prairies, Careya arborea, and Emhlica officinalis, and 
these only below an altitude of 4000 feet Above this, 
the lemon-grass is superseded by hardier and more wiry 
species ; the earth being still the same, a mixture of 
(hsintegrated quartz largely impregnated with oxide of 
iron, but wanting the phosphates and other salts which 
arc essential to highly organised vegetation.* The extent 
of this patella land is enormous in Ceylon, amounting to 
millions of acres ; and it is to be hoped that the com- 
plaints which have hitherto been made by the experi- 
mental cultivators of coffee in the Kandyan provinces 
may hereafter prove exaggerated, and that much that 
has been attributed to the poverty of the soil may even- 
tually be traced to deficiency of %kill on the part of the 
early planters. 

The natives in the same lofty localities find no defi- 
taont returns in the crops of rice, which they raise in 
the ravines and hollows, into which the earth firom 
above has been washed by the periodical rains ; but 
rice cultivation is so entirely dependent on the pre- 

^ Humboldt is disposed to ascribe with a carpet^ the seeds of trees can 
the absence of trees in the vast grassy no longer germinate and fix theni- 

S lains of South America to '^the selves ih the earth, although birds 
estructive custom of setting fire to and winds cany them continually 
the woods, when the natives want to from the distant forests into tho 
convert the soil into pasture : when Savannahs.” — Narrative^ vol. i, ch, 
during the lapse of centuries grassf38 vi. p. 242. 
and ^ants have covered the surface 
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sence of water, that no inference can be fairly drawn 
as to the quality of the soil from the abundance of the 
harvest. 

The fields on which rice is grown in these mountains 
form one of the most picturesque and beautiful objects 
in the country of the Kandyans. Selecting an angular 
recess where two lulls converge, they construct a series 
of terpaces, rising stage above stage, and- retiring as 
they ascend along the slopes of each acclivity, up which 
they are carried as high as the soil extends.^ Each 
terrace is furnished with a low ledge in Ifront, behind 
which the requisite depth of water is retained during 
the germination of the seed, and what is superfluous is 
permitted to trickle down to the one below it. In order 
to carry on this peculiar cultivation the streams are led 
along the level of the hills, often from a distance of 
many miles, with a skill and perseverance for which 
the natives of these mountains have attained a great 
renown. 

In the lowlands to the south, the soil partakes of 
the character of the hills from whose detritus it is 
to a great extent formed. In it rice is the chief 
article produced, and for its cultivation the disinte- 
grated laterite {cahook), when thoroughly irrigated, is 
sufficiently adapted. The seed time in the southern 
section of the island *is dependent on the arrival of 
the rains in November and May, and hence the moun- 
tains and the maritime districts at their base enjoy 
two harvests in each year — the Maha, which is sowil 
about July and August, and reaped in December and 
January, and the Yalta, which is sown in spring, and 
reaped from the 15th of July to the 20th September. 
But owing to the different description of seed sown in 
particular localities, and the extent to whi^ they are 


* The conversion of the land into 
these hanging farms is knoTm in 
Ceylon as anoedarnmny,'* a term 


borrowed fi*om the Kandyan verna- 
cular, in which the word assoedamS ” 
implies the process above described. 
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respectivelj afTected by the rains, the seasons of seed-tune 
and harvest vary considerably on different sides of the 
island.* 

In the north, where the influence of t^e monsoons* 
is felt with less force and regularity, and where, to 
counteract their uncertainty, the rain is collected in 
reservoirs, a wider discretion is left to the husband-, 
man in the choice of season for his operations.® Two 
crops of grain, however, are the utmost that is taken from 
the land, and in many instances only one. The soil near 
the coast is light and sandy, but in the great central 
districts of Neuera-kalawa and the Wanny, there is 
found in the midst of the forests a dark vegetable 
mould, in which in former times rice was abundantly 
grown by the aid of prodigious artificial works for irri- 
gation, the ruins of which stiU form one of the wonders 
of the island. Even after centuries of neglect, the beds of 
many of these tanks cover areas of from ten to fifteen 
miles in circumference. They are now generally broken 
and decayed ; the waters which would fertilise a province 
are allowed to waste themselves in the sands, and hundreds 
of square miles capable of furnishing food for all the in- 
habitants of Ceylon *are abandoned to solitude and 
malaiia, whilst rice for the support of the non-agricultural 
population is annually imported from the opposite coast 
of IntUa. * 

Talawas . — In these districts of the , lowlands, espe- 
cially on the eastern coast of the island, and in the 
cibuntry watered by the Mahawelli-ganga and the other 
great rivers which flow towards the Bay of Bengal and 
the magnificent estuary of Trincomalie, there are open 
glades which diversify the forest scenery somewhat 


^ The reaping of other descriptions 
of grain besides rice occurs at various 
penods of the year^ according to the 
locality. 

* Ste Vol. I. p. 67. 

* This peculimty of the north of 
Ceylon was noticed by the Chinese 


traveller Fa Hian, who visited the ^ 
island in the fourth centuiy, and says 
of the countiy around Anarajapoora : 
"L’ensemencement des champs ost 
suivant la volontd dcs gens; il n’y 
a point de temps pour cela .” — Foe 
Koue Kif p. 332. 
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resembling the grassy patenas in the hills, but differing 
from them in the character of their soil and vegetation. 
These park-hke meadows, or, as the natives call tlicm, 
“ talawas,” vary in extent from one to a thousand acres. 
They are belted by the surrounding woods, and studded 
with groups of timber and sometimes with single trees 
.of majestic dimensions. Through these pastures the 
deer troop in herds within gunshot, bounding into the 
nearest cover when disturbed. 

Lower still and immediately adjoining the sea-coast, 
the broken forest gives place to brushwood, with here 
and there an assemblage of dwarf shrubs ; but as far as 
the eye can reach, there is one vsist level of impenetrable 
jungle, broken only by the long sweep of salt marshes 
which form lakes in the rainy season, but arc dry between 
the monsoons, and crusted \yith crystals that glitter like 
snow in the suns! line. 

On the western side of the island the rivers have 
formed broad alluvial plains, in which the Dutch at- 
tempted to grow sugar. The experiment has been often 
resumed since ; but even here the soil is so defective, 
that the cost of artificially enriching it has hitherto been a 
serious obstruction to success coiftnercially, although in 
one or two instances, plantations on a small setde have 
succeeded to a certain extent. 

Metals. — ^The plutonic rocks of Ceylon are but 
slightly metalliferous, and hitherto their veins and de- 
posits have been but imperfectly examined. The first 
successful survey attempted by the Government wds 
undertaken during the administration of Viscount Tor- 
rington, who, in 1847, commissioned Dr. Gygax to 
proceed to the hill district south of Adam’s Peak, and 
furnish a report on its products. His investigations 
extended from Eatnapoora, in a south-eastward direc- 
tion, to the mountains which overhang Bintenne, but 
the results obtained did not greatly enlarge the know- 
ledge previously possessed. He established the exist- 
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ence of tin m the alluvium along the base of the moun- 
tains to the eastward towards Edelgashena; but so dr- 
cumstanced, owing to the stream of the Wellaway, that, 
without lowering the level of the river, the metal could 
not be extracted with advantage. The position in which 
it occurs is similar to that in which tin ore presents itself 
in Saxony; and along with it, the Singhalese, when search- 
ing for gems, discover garnets, corundum, white topazes, 
zircon, and tourmaline. ♦ 

Gold is found in minute particles at Gettyhedra, and 
in the beds of the Maha Oya and other rivers flowing 
towards the wcst.^ But the quantity hitherto discovered 
has been too trivial to reward the search. The early in- 
habitants of the island were not ignorant of its presence ; 
but its occurrence on a memorable occasion, as well as 
that of silver and copper, is recorded in the Mahawanso 
as a miraculous manifestation, wliich signalised the 
founding of one of the most renowned shrines at the 
ancient capital.^ 

Nickel and cobalt appear in small quantities in Saf- 
fragam, and the latter," together with rutile (an oxide of 
titanium) and wolfram^ may possibly find a market in 
China for the coloring of porcelain.® Tellurium, another 
rare and valuable metal, hitherto found only in Transyl- 
vania and the Ural, has likewise been discovered in these 


* Xluanwelld, a fort about forty 
miles distant from Colombo, derives 
its name from the sands of the river 
which flows below it, — rang^welky 
“golden sand.” Eang-galhty^ in 
the central province, is referable to 
the same root — “ the rock of gold.” 

^ Mdhawanaoj ch. xxiii. p. 160, 
107. 

® The Afdcdic Annual Jlegtsfer for 
1799 contains the following : — 

“ Extract from a Idter from ColotnhOf 
^ dated 2Qth Oct, 1798. 

“ A discovery has been lately mede 
here df a very rich mine of guickeilver, 


about six miles from this place. The 
appearances are very promising, for 
a handful of the eai’th on the suiface 
will, by being washed, produce the 
value of a rupee. A guard is set over 
it, and accounts sent expmss to the 
Madras Government.” — P. 63. See 
also PERavAL’s Ceylon, p. 639. 

JoiNViLLE, in a MS. essay on The 
Geohgy of ' Ceylon, now in the library 
of the East India Company, says that 
near Trincomalie there is “ im sable 
noir, composd de detriments dc trappe 
et de cristaux de fer, done lequd on 
trouve par le lavage heaucoup de 
mercure*' 
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mountains. Manganese is abundant, and iron occurs 
in the form of magnetic iron ore, titanite, chromate, 
yellow hydrate, per-oxide and iron pyrites. In most of 
these, however, the metal is scanty, and the ores of little 
comparative value, except for the extraction of manganese 
and chrome. “ But there is another description of iron 
ore,” says Dr. Gygax, in his official report to the Ceylon 
Government, “ which is found in vast abundance, brown 
and compact, generally in the state of carbonate, though 
stiU blended with a little chrome, and often molybdena. 
It occurs in large masses and veins, one of which extends 
for a distance of fifteen nules ; from it miUions of tons 
may be extracted, and when found adjacent to fuel and 
water-carriage, it might be worked to a profit. The 
quality of the iron ore found in Ceylon is singularly fine ; 
it is easily smelted, and so pure when reduced as to re- 
semble silver. The rough ore produces from thirty to 
seventy-Jive per cent., and on an average fully fifty. The 
iron wrought from it requires no puddling, and, converted 
into steel, it cuts like a diamond. The metal could be laid 
down in Colombo at £6 per ton, even supposing the ore 
to be brought tliither for smelting, and prepared with 
English coal ; — anthracite being found upon the spot, it 
could be used in the proportion of three to one of the 
British coal ; and the cost correspondingly reduced.” 

Eemains of ancient furnaces are met with in all 
directions precisely similar to those still in use amongst 
the natives. The Singhalese obtain the ore they require 
without the trouble of mining ; seeking a spot where the 
soil has b^n loosened by the rains, they break off a suf^ 
fident quantity, which, in less than three hours, they 
convert into iron by the simplest possible means. None 
of their furnaces are capable of smelting more than 
twenty pounds of ore, and yet this quantity yields from 
seven to ten pounds of good metal. 

The anthracite alluded to by Dr. Gygax is found in 
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the southern range of hills near Nambepane, in close' 
proximity to rich veins of plumbago, which are largely 
worked in the same district, and the quantity of the 
latter ann ually exported from Ceylon exceeds a thou- 
sand tons. Molybdena is found in profusion dispersed 
through many rocks in Saffragam, and occurs in al- 
luvium in grey scales, so nearly resembling plumbago^ 
as to be commonly m istaken for it. Kaolin, called by 
the natives Kirimattie, appears near Neuera-eUia, at He- 
waliette, Zaduganawa, and in many of the higher ranges 
as well as iu the low country near Colombo ; its colour is 
so clear as to be suitable for the manufacture of por- 
celain*; but as yet the difBculty and cost of carriage 
render it miavailing for commerce, and the only use to 
which it has hitherto been applied is to serve for wliite- 
wash instead of hme. 

Nitre has long beenjoiown to exist in Ceylon, where 
the localities in which it occurs are similar to those in 
Brazil. In Saifragam alone there are upwards of sixty 
caverns known to the natives, from which it may be 
extracted, and others exist in various parts of the island, 
where the abundance of wood to assist in its lixiviation 
would render that process easy and profitable. Yet so 
sparingly has this been hitherto attempted, that even for 
purposes of refrigeration, cmde saltpetre is stiU imported 
from India* 

Gkms. — ^B ut the chief interest wliich attaches to the 


* Tho kaoliu of Ceylon, according 
to an analysis in 1847, consists of — 

Pure kaolin • , . 70-0 

Silica 2(>-0 

Molybdena and iron oxide 4*0 

In tho Ming-tihej or histoiy of the 
Ming dynasty, a.d. 1368 — 1643, 
Chan-tiug-^ih, potteiy-stone ” is 
enumerated among the imports into 
China*from Ceylon. — B. cccxxvi. p. 6. 

* Tho mineralogy of Ceylon has 


hitherto undergone no scientific scru- 
tiny, nor hayo its mineral productions 
been arranged in any systematic and 
comprehensive catalogue. Specimens 
are to be found in abundance in the 
hands of native dealers; but from 
indifference or caution they express 
, their inability to afford adequate in- 
formation as to thoir locality, their 
geological position, or even to show 
with sufficient certainty that they 
belong to the island. Dr. Gygax, as 
tho results of some years spent in ex- 
ploring different districts previous to 
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'mountains and rocks of this region, arises from the 
fact that they contain those mines of precious stones 
which from time immemorial have conferred renown 
on Ceylon. The ancieiits celebrated the gems as well 
as the pearls of “Taprobane;” the tales of mariners 
returning from their eastern expeditions supplied to 
the story-tellers of the Arabian Nights their fables of 
the jewels of “ Serendib ; ” and the travellers of the 
Middle Ages, on coming back to Europe, told of the 
“ sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and other costly 
stones ” of Ceylon, and of the ruby wliich belonged to 


1847, was enabled to fiirnisb a list of 
but thirty-seven species, the site of 


1. Ilock crystal 

2. Iron quartz 

3. Common quartz ' 

4. Amethyst 

6. Garnet 

0. Cinnamon stone 

7. Harmotome 

8. llonihlende 

9. Ilypersthene 

10. Common corundum 

11. Kuhy 

12. Chiy'soheiyd 

13. Pleonflste . 

14. Zircon 

15. Mica 

16. Adidar 

17. Common felspar 

18. Green felspar . 

10. Alhite 

20. Chlorite . 

21. Finite 

22. Black tourmaline 

23. Calcspar . 

24. Bitterspar 

26. i^atite 

26. Fluorspar . 

27. Chiastolite • 

28. Iron pyrites 

29. Magnetic iron pyrites 
SO. Brown iron ore 

81. Spathose iron ore 
32. Manganese 

83. Molybden glance 

84. Tin ore . . 

85. Arseniate of nickel 

86. Plumbago . . 

87. Epistilbite 


which he had determined by personal 
inspection. These were : — 

. Abundant. 

. Sailragam. 

. Abundant. 

, GaUe Back, Caltura. 

. ^Abundant. 

. BeUigani. 

. St. Lu(‘ia, Colombo. 

• Abundant. 

. Ditto. 

. Badulla. 

. Ditto and SnfTragam. 

. Batganga, North Saffragam. 

. Badulla. 

. Wellaway-ganga, Sailragam. 

. Abundant. 

. Patna Hills, North-east. 

. Abundant. 

, Kandy. 

. Melly Matt^. 

. Kandy. 

. Patna Hills 
. Neiiera-ellia. 

. Abundant. 

. Ditto. 

. Galle Back. 

. Ditto. 

. Mount Lavinia. 

. Peradenia. 

. Ditto, Rajawelle. 

. Abimdant. 

. Galle Back. *' 

. Saifra^am. 

. Abundant. 

. Saffragam. 

• Ditto. 

. Morowa Corle. 

^ . St. Lucia. 
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the king of the island, “a span in length, •without a 
flaw, and brilliant beyond description.”^ 

The extent to which gems are still found is sufficient 
to account for the early traditions of their splendour 
and profusion ; and fabulous as this story of the ruby 
of the Kandyan kings may be, the abundance of gems 
in Safiragam has given to the capital of the district . 
the name of Ratnapoora, which means hterally “the 
city of rubies.”* They are not, however, confined to 
this quarter alone, but quantities are still found on the 
western plains between Adam’s Peak and the sea, at 

Neuera-eUia, in Oovah, at Kandy, at Mattelle in the 

central province, and at EuanweUe near Colombo, at 
Matura, and in the beds of the rivers eastwards towards 
the ancient Mahagam. 

But the localities which chiefly supply the Ceylon 
gems are the alluvial plains at the foot of the stu- 
pendous hills of Saffragam, to which the detritus of the 
rocks has been carried down and intercepted by the 
slight elevations that rise at some distance from the 
base of the mountains. The most remarkable of these 
gem-bearing deposits is in tlie flat country around 

Ballangodde, south-east of Eatnapoora ; but almost 

evei-y valley in communication with the rocks of the 
higher ranges, contains stones of more or less value, and 
tlie beds of the rivers flowing southward from the 
mountain chain are so rich in comminuted fragments 
of rubies, sapphires, and garnets®, that their sands in 


^ Polo, a Vena- 
tian, in the Thirteenth Century, Lond. 
1818. 

V In tho yicinity of Ratnapoora 
there ore to be obtained masses of 
quartz of the most delicate rose 
colour. Some pieces, which were 
brought to me in Colombo; were of 
extraordinaiy beauty; and I have 
reason to believe that it can be ob- 
tained itt pieces largo enough to be 
used as slabs for tobies, or formed 
into vases and columns. I may observe 


that similar pieces are to bo found 
in the south of Ireland, near Cork. 

® Mr. Baker, in a work entitled 
The and the Hound in Ceylon, 
thus describes the sands of the Maniek- 

n , near the ruins of Mahagam, 
south-eastern extremity of the 
island ; — The sand was composed 
of mica, quartz, sapphire, niby, and 
jacinth ; but the large proportion of 
ruby sand was so extroordmaiy that 
it seemed to rival Sindbad’s story of 
the vale of gems. The whole of this 
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some places are used by lapidaries in polishing the 
softer stones, and in sawing the elephants’ grinders 
into plates. The cook of a government officer at 
GaUe recently brought to him a ruby about the size 
of a small pea, which he had taken from the crop of a 
fowL 

Of late years considerable energy has been shown by 
those engaged in the search for gems ; neglected dis- 
tricts hfive been esxplored, and new fields have been 
opened up at such places as Karangodde and Werar 
loopa, whence stones have been taken of unusual size 
and valua 

It is not, however, in the upper strata of gravel, nor 
in those now in process of formation, that the natives 
search for gems. They penetrate to the depth of 
from ten to twenty feet, in order to reach a lower 
deposit distinguished by the name of Nellan, in which 
the objects of their search arc found. This is of so 
remote an origin that it underlies the present beds of 
rivers, and is generally separated from them or from 
the superincumbent gravel by a hard crust (called 
Kadua)j a few inches in thickness, and so consolidated 
as to have somewhat tlie appearance of laterite, or of 
sun-burnt brick. The nellan is for the most part hori- 
zontal, but occasionally it is raised into an incline as it 
approaches the base of the hiUs. It appears to have 
been deposited previous to tlie imiption of the basalt, . 
and to have undergone some alteration from the contact. 
It consists of water-worn pebbles firmly imbedded* in* 
tlie soil, and occasioggUy there occur large liunps of 
granite and gneiss, in the hollows under which, as 
well as in “ pockets” in the clay (which from their 
shape the natives denominate “ elephants’ footsteps”) 


was valueless^ but the appearance of 
the sand was yeiy iuTiting^ as the 
shallow stream in rippling oyer it 
magnified the tiny gems into stones 
of some magnitude. 1 passed an hour 


in vainly searching for a ruby worth 
collectings but the largest did not 
exceed the size of a mustard seed/* 
— md Hound in Ceylon, 
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gems are frequently found in groups as if washed in 
by the current. 

The persons who devote themselves to this uncertain 
pursuit are chiefly Singhalese, and the season selected 
by them for “gemming” is between December and 
March, when the waters are low.^ The poorer and least 
enterprising adventurers betake themselves to the beds ■ 
of streams, but the most certain though the most costly 
course is to sink pits in the adjacent plains, which are 
consequently indented with such traces of ’recent ex- 
plorers, The upper gravel is pierced, the covering 
cnist is reached and broken through, and the nellan 
being shovelled into conical baskets and washed to 
free it from the sand, the residuum is carefully searched 
for whatever rounded crystals and minute gems it may 
contain. 

It is strongly characteristic of the want of energy in 
the Singhalese, that although for centuries these alluvial 
plains and watercourses have been searched without 
ceasing, no attempt appears to have been made to explore 
the rocks themselves, in the debris of which the- gems 
have been brought down by the rivers. Dr. Gygax says ; 

“ I found at Hima Pohura, on the south-eastern decline 
of the Pettigalle-Kanda, about the middle of the descent, 
a stratum of grey granite containing, with iron pyrites 
and molybdena, innumerable rubies from one-tenth to a 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and of a fine rose colour, 
but split and falling to powder. This is not an isolated 
be*d of minerals, but a regular stratum extending pro- 
bably to the same depth and^distance as the other 
granite formations. I followed it as far as was practi- 
cable for dose examination, but everywhere in the 
lower part of the vaUey I found it so decomposed that 
the hammer sunk in the rock, and even bamboos were 
growing in it. On the higher ground near some 


' A Teiy interesting account of Wm. Siewabt, appeared in ti 
Genu and Cfem Searching, by Mr. tombo 06 »eruar for June, 1866. 
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jsmsill round hills which intercept it, I found the rubies 
changed into brown corundum. Upon the hills them- 
selves the trace was lost, and instead of a stratum there 
was merely a wild chaos of blocks of yellow granite. I 
carefully examined all the minerals which this stratum 
contains, — felspar, mica, and quartz molybdena, and iron 
• pyrites, — and I found all similar to those I had pre- 
viously got adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at 
Colombo. I firmly believe that in such strata the rubies 
of Ceylon 'are origmally founds and tliat those in the 
white and blue clay at Ballaugodde and Eatnapoora are 
but secondary deposits. I am further inchned to believe 
that these extend over the whole island, although often 
intercepted and changed in their direction by the rising 
of the yellow granite.” It is highly probable that the 
finest, rubies are to be found in this ‘ rock perfect 
and unchanged by decomposition; and tliat they arc 
to be obbiined by opening a regular mine like the 
ruby mine of Badakslian in Bactria described by Sir 
Alexander Burnes. Dr. Gygax adds that having often 
received the minerals of this stratum with the crystals 
perfect, he has reason to believe that places are known 
to the natives where such mines might be opened with 
confidence of success. 

Eubies both crystalline and amorphous are also found 
in a particular stratum of dolomite at Bullatottc and 
BaduUa, in which there is a peculiar copper-coloured 
mica with metallic lustre. Star rubies, the “ asteria” of 
Pliny (so called from their containing a movable six- 
rayed star), arc to be pi^ured at Eatnapoora and for very 
trifling sums. The blue tinge which detracts from the 
value of the pure ruby, (whose colour should resemble 
“ pigeon’s blood,”) is removed by the Singhalese, by 
enveloping the stone in the lime of a calcmed shell and 
exposing it to a high heat, ^inel of extremely beauti- 
ful colours is found in the bed of the Mahawelli-ganga at 
Kandy, and from the locality it has obtained the name of 
Candite. 
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It is strange that although the sapphire is obtained 
in this region in greater quantity than the ruby, it has 
never yet been discovered in the original matris, and 
the small fragments which sometimes occur in dolomite 
show that there it is but a deposit. From its exquisite 
colour and the size in which it is commonly found, it 
is by far the most valuable gem of the island. 
piece which was dug out of the alluvium within a few 
miles of Eatnapoora in 1853, was purchased by a Moor 
at Colombo, in whose hands it was valued at upwards of 
four thousand pounds. 

The original site of the oriental topaz is equally un- 
known with that of the sapphire. The Singhalese rightly 
believe them to be the same stone only differing in 
colour, and crystals are said to be obtained with one por- 
tion yellow and the other blue. 

Garnets of inferior quality are common in the gneiss, 
but finer ones are found in the hornblende rocks. 

Cinnamon-stone (which is properly a variety of 
garnet) is so extremely abundant, that rocks con- 
taining it in profusion exist in many places, especially 
in the alluvium around Matura ; and at Belligam, a few 
miles east from Point-de-GaUe, a detached mass is so 
largely composed of cinnamon-stones that it is carried 
away in lumps for the purpose of extracting and polishing 
them. 

The Cafs-eye is one of the jewels of which the 
Singhalese are especially proud, from a belief that it is 
only found in their island ; but in this I apprehend they 
are misinformed, as specimens of equal merit have been 
brought from Quilon and Cocliin on the southern coast 
of Ilindustan. The cat’s-eye is a greenish translucent 
quartz, and when cut en cabochon it presents a moving 
internal reflection which is ascribed to the pre.sence of 
filaments of asbestos. Its perfection is estimated by the 
natives in proportion to the narrowness and sharpness of 
the ray and the pure ohve-tint of the ground over which 
it plays. 
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Amethysts are got in the gneiss, and some discoloured 
though beautiful specimens in syenite ; they are too com- 
mon to be highly esteemed. The “ Matura Diamonds,” 
which are largely used by the native jewellers, consist 
of zircon, foimd in the syenite not only uncolourcd, 
but also of pink and yellow tints, the former passing for 
rubies. 

But one of the prettiest though commonest gems in 
the island is the “Moon-stone,” a variety of pearly 
adularia presenting chatoyant rays when simply polished. 
They arc so abundant that the finest specimens may 
be bought for a few shillings. These, with aqtia marina, 
a bad description of opal rock crystal in extremely large 
pieces, tourmaline, and a number of others of no great 
value, compose the list of native gems procurable in 
Ceylon.^ Diamonds, emeralds, agates, camclians, and 
turquoise, when they are exhibited by the natives, have 
all been imported from India. 

During the dynasty of the Kandyan sovereigns, the 
right of digging for gems was a royalty reserved jealously 
by the King; and the inliabitants of particular villages 
were employed in their search under the superintendence 
of hereditary officers, with the rank of “ Mudianse.” By 
the British Government the monopoly was early abolished 
as a source of revenue, and no license is now required by 
the jewel-hunters. 

Great numbers of persons of the worst-regulated 
habits are constantly engaged in this exciting and pre- 
carious trade ; and serious demoralisation is engendered 
amongst the villagers by the idle and dissolute adven- 
turers who resort to Saffragam. Systematic industry 
sufiers, and the cultivation of the land is frequently neg- 


1 Caswini and some of the Arabian 
^graphers assert that the diamond 
18 found at Adam’s Peak ; but this is 
improbable^ as there is no formation 
here resembling the cascalhao of 
Brazil or the diamond conglomerate 


of Golconda. If diamonds were of- 
fered for sale in Ceylon^ in the time 
of the Arab na^dgators^ they must 
have been brought tmtffer ^m 
India. (Jmem, As, Soc, Beng, ziii. 
633 .) 
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lected whilst its owners are absorbed in these speculative 
and tantalising pursuits. The products of their searches 
are disposed of to the Moors, who resort to.Safiragam 
from the low country, carrying up cloth and salt, to be ex- 
changed for gems and coffee. At the annual Buddhist fes- 
tival of the Pera-hara, a jewel-fair is held at KatnapOora, 
to which purchasers resort from all parts of Ceylotf. Of ^ 
late years, however, the condition of the people in Saffra- 
gam has so much improved that it has become diflScult to 
obtain the finest je'v^els, the wealthier natives preferring 
to retain them as investments : they part with them 
reluctantly, and only for gold, which they find equally 
convenient for concealment^ 

• The lapidaries who cut and polish the stones are 
chiefly Moors, but their tools are so primitive, and 
their skill so deficient, that a gem generally loses in 
value by having passed through their hands. The 
inferior kinds, such as cinnamon-stones, garnets, and 
tourmaline, are polished by ordinary artists at Kandy, 
Matura, and Gallo ; but the more export lapidaries, who 
cut rubies and sapphires, reside chiefly at Caltura and 
Colombo. 

As a general rule, the rarer gems are less costly in 
Europe than in Colombo. In London and Paris the 
quantities brought from all parts of the world are suffi- 
cient to ostabhsh something like a market value ; but, in 
Ceylon, the supply is so imcertain that the price is 
always regulated at the moment by the rank and wealth 
of the purchaser. Strange to say, too, there is often an 
unwillingness even amongst the Moorish dealers to seU 
the rarest and finest specimens ; those who are wealthy 
being anxious to retain them, and* few but stones of 
secondary value arc ofiered for sale. Besides, the 
Eajahs and native Princes of India, amongst whom the 
passion for jewels is universal, are knorvn to give such 

* Sot e^r is the appetite for I have frequently been given for a 
hoarding in these hills^ that eleven I sovereign, 
rupees (equal totwenty-^o shillings) 
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extravagant ’prices that the best are always sent to them 
from Ceylon. 

From the Custom House returns it is impossible to 
form any calculation as to the value of the precious 
stones exported from the island. A portion only' ap- 
pears, even of those sent to England, the remainder 
^ being despatched thro’agh the post-office, or carried away 
by ijrivate parties. Of the total number found, one- 
fourth is probably purchased by the natives tliemselves, 
more than one-half "is sent to the Continent of India, and 
the romainder represents die export to Europe. Com- 
puted in this way, the value of precious stones found in 
ihe island may be estimated at about 10,000/. per annum. 

ItiVKRS. — From the mountainous configuration of the 
country and the abundance of rain, the rivers are 
large and numerous in die south of the island — ten of 
considerable magnitude flowing into the sea on the west 
coast, between Point-de-Galle and Manaar, and a stiU 
greater number, though inferior in volume, on the east. 
In the low country, where the heat is intense and evar 
poration projiortiouate, the rivers derive little of their 
supply from springs ; and the passing showers do scarcely 
more than replace the moisture drawn by the sun from 
the parched and thirsty soil. 

Hence in the plains there are comparatively few rivu- 
lets or running streams ; the rivers there flow in almost 
solitary lines to the sea; and the beds of their minor 
affluents serve only to conduct to them the occasional 
torrents which descend at the change of eacli monsoon, 
their channels at other times being exhausted and dry. 
But in their course through the hills, and the broken 
ground at their baSte, they are supplied by numerous 
feedei’s, which convey to them the frequent showers 
that fell in these high altitudes. Hence ‘their tracks 
are through some of the noblest scenery in the world ; 
rushing through ravines and glens, and felUng over 
precipitous rocks in the depths of wooded valleys, 
they exhibit a succession of rapids, cataracts, and torrents. 
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unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. On reaching 
the plains, the boldness of their naarch and the graceful 
outline of their sweep are indicative of the little obstruc- 
tion opposed by the sandy and porous soil dirough which 
they flow. Throughout their entire course dense forests 
shade their banks, and, as they approach the sea, tama- 
risks and over-arching mangroves mark where their 
waters mingle with the tide. 

Of all the Ceylon rivers, the most important by far 
is the Mahawelli-ganga — the Ganges of Ptolemy — 
which, rising in the south near Adam’s Peak, traverses 
more than one-third of the mountain zone S drains up- 
wards of foim thousand square miles, and flows into the 
sea by a number of branches, near the noble harbour of 
Trincomalie. The following table gives a comparative 
view of the magnitude of the rivers that rise in the hills, 
and of the extent of the low country traversed by each 
of them : — 




Square Mllei 

Square Milos 

Length of 


Embouchure. 

drained in 

drained in the 

Course of 



Mountain 

low Country, 

the main 



Zone. 

about 

Stream. 

Mahawelli-ganga . 

near Trincomalie . 

1782 

2300 

134 

Kiriude .... 

at Mahagan . . . 

34 

300 

02 

Wellaway . . . 

near Ilambongtotio 

263 

600 

69 

Neivalle .... 

at Matura . . . 

G4 

200 

42 

(Thi*ee Rivers) . . 

near Tongalle • . 

C6 

200 


Gindura .... 

near Gallo . . . 

189 

200 

69 

Kalu-oya .... 

at CaUura • . . 

841 

300 

72 

Kalany 

Colombo .... 

C92 

200 

84 

The Kaymel or Ma- 

• 




haoya .... 

near Negombo . . 

253 

200 

08 

J)edoroo-oya . . . 

near Chilaw . • * 

88 

700 

70 



4212 

6100 



In addition to these, there arc* a number of large 
rivers which belong entirely to the plains in the northern 
and south-elifitem portions -of the island. The principal 
are the Ariv6 and the Moderegam, which flow into 


* See ante, p. 12, for a definition of trliat constitutes the "mountain 
zone” of Ceylon. 
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the Ghilf of Manaar ; the Kala-oya and the Kandalady, 
which empty themselves into the Bay of Calpcntyn; 
the Maniek or Kattragam, and the Koombookgam, oppo- 
site to the Little Bass rocks; and the Naveloor, the 
Chadawak, and Arookgam, south of Batticaloa. Tlic 
extent of country drained by these latter streams is little 
sliort of thirteen thousf nd square miles. 

Very few of the rivers of Ceylon are navigable, and 
these only by canoes and flat-bottomed paddy boats, 
which ascend some of the largest for short distances, 
till impeded by the rapids, occasioned by rocks at the 
lowest range of the hills. In this way the Ncivalle at 
Matura can be ascended for about fifteen miles, as far as 
WeUehara; the Kalu-ganga can be traversed from Cal- 
tura to Eatnapoora ; the Bentotte river for sixteen miles 
to Pittagalla ; and the Kalany from Colombo to die foot 
of the mountains near Ambogammoa. The Maha- 
welli-ganga is navigable from Trincomalie to within a 
short distance of Kandy * ; and many of the lesser 
streams, the Kiiinde and WeUaway in the south, and 
the Kaymel, the Dedroo-oya, and the Aripo river on the 
west of the island, arc used for sliort distances by boats. 

All these sti'cams arc liable, during the fury of the 
monsoons, to be surcharged with rain till they over- 
flow their banks, and spread in wide inundations over 
the level country. On the subsidence of tlieir waters, 
the intense heat of the sun acting on the surface they 
leave deserted, produces a noxious and fatal malaria. 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon present the curious anomaly, 
that whilst the tanks and jeservoirs of the interior dif- 
fuse a hcaldiful coolness around, the running water of the 
rivers is prolific of fevers ; and in some seasons so deadly 
is the pestilence that the Malabar cooHes, as well as the 
native peasantry, betake themselves to precipitate flight.^ 

1 For OD account of the capabilities ‘ It has been remarked along the 
of the Mahawclli-ganga, as regards Mahawelli-ganga, a few miles from 
navigation; see Brooke’s Rf^orty Roy. Kandy, th at during the deadly sdoson, 
Geog. Joum. vol. iii. p. 223, and post, ^tor the subsidence of the rains, the 
Vol. II. p. 423. junglo fever generally attacks one 
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Few of the larger rivers have been bridged, except 
those which intersect the great high roads from Point* 
de-Galle to Colombo, and thence to Kandy. Near the 
sea this has been effected by timber platforms, sustained 
by piles sufficiently strong to withstand the force of the 
floods at the change of each monsoon. A bridge of 
boats connects eadi side of the Kalany, and on reach*^ 
ing the MahaweUi-ganga at Feradenia, one of the 
most picturesque structures on the island is a noble 
bridge of a single arch, 205 feet in span, chiefly con- 
structed of satin-wood, and thrown across the river by 
General Fraser in 1832. It is also crossed by a suspen- 
sion-bridge recently erected at Gampola. The principal 
rivers have been bridged, between Kandy and Komegalle. 

On reaching the margin of the sea, an appearance is 
presented by the outline of the coast, near tlie em- 
bouchures of the principal rivers, which is very remark- 
able. It is common to both sides of the island, though 
it has attained its greatest development on the east. 
In order to comprehend its formation, it is necessary 
to observe that Ceylon lies in the course of the ocean 
currents of the Bay of Bengal, which run north or 
south according to the pre- 
valence of the monsoon^ and 
with greater or less velocity 
in proportion to its force at 
particular periods. 

In the beginning and dur- 
ilig the strength of the north- 
east monsoon the current sets 
strongly along the coast of 
Coromandel to the southward, 

n •. n CDKRKNT IN THE N.F. MONSOON, 

a portion of it frequently en- 
tering Palks* Bay to the north of Ceylon ; but the main 
stream keeping invariably to the east of the island, 

face of the hills through which it vapour, being carried by the current 
'mnds, leaving Uie opposite side en- of air, affected only those aspects 
tircly exempted, as if the poisonous against which it directly impingeda 
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runs with a velocity of from one and a half to two 
miles an hour, and after passing the Great Bass, its 
course tends seaward. At other times, after the mon- 
soon has spent its violence, 
the current is weak, and 
follows the line of the land 
to the westward as far as 
Point-de-GiUle, or even to 
Colombo. 

In the south-west monsoon 
the current changes its direc- 
tion ; and, althougli it flows 
steadily to the northward, 
CUUKK.NT IN T,i«: a. w along the cast shore t)f the 

Indian Peninsula, its action is very irregular and unequal 
till it reaches the Coromandel coast, after passing Ceylon. 
This is accounted for by the obstruction opposed by 
the headlands of Ceylon, which so intercept the stream 
that the current, which might otherwise set into the Gulf 
of Manaar, takes a south-easterly direction by GaUc and 
Dondcra Head.^ 

There being no lakes in Ceylon®, in the still waters 
of which the rivers might clear themselves of the earthy 
matter swept along in their rapid course from the hills, 
they anive at the beach laden with sand and alluvium, 
and at their junction with the ocean being met 
transversely by the gulf-sti’eams, the sand and soil 
with which they are laden, instead of being carried 
out to sea, are heaped up in bars along the shores. 
These, augmented by similar deposits held in suspen- 



* Fop an account of the currents 
of Ceylon, see HoRsnuEon’s Direct 
tiom for filing to and from the East 
IndteSf vol. i. p. 610, 63G, 680 j 
Keith Johnstoe^s Physical Atlas, 
plate xiii. p. 60. 

* Pliny alludes to a lake in Ceylon 
of vast dimensions, but it is clear 
that his informants must have spoken 


of one of the huge tanks for the 
purpose of irrigation. Some of the 
mappe-mondes of the Middle Ages 
place a lake in the middle of the 
island, with a city inhabited by 
astrologers; but they have merely 
reproduced the error of earlier geo- 
graphers. (Sahiabem, Cosmjog, tom^ 
lii. p. 836.) 
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sion by the currents, soon extend to north and south, 
and force the rivers to flow behind them in search of a 
new outlet. 

These formations once commenced, their growth pro- 
ceeds with rapidity, more especially on the east side of 
the island; as the southern current in skirting the 
Coromandel coast brings with it quantities of sand, which, 
it deposits, in tranquil weather, and this being carried 
by the wind is piled in heaps from Point Pedro to 
Hambangtottc. At the latter point hills are formed 
of such height and dimensions, that it is often necessary 
to remove buildings out of their line of encroachment.^ 

At the mouths of the rivers the bars thus created 
generally follow the direction of the 
current, and the material deposited 
being dried and partially consolidated 
in the intervals between the tides, long 
embankments arc gradually raised, be- 
hind which the rivers flow for con- 
siderable distances before entering the 
sea. Occasionally their embouchures 
become closed by the accumulations 
without, and the pent-up water as- 
sumes the appearance of a still canal, 
more or less broad according to the 
level of the beach, and extending for 
miles along the coast, between the 
mainland and the new formations. 

When swollen by the rains, if not as- 
sisted by artificial outlets to escape, 
the rivers bm-st new openings for 
themselves, and not unfrequently leave 
their ancient channels converted into shallow lagoons 
without any* visible exit. ' Examples of these forma- 



* This is occasioned by the waste current, is intercepted by the head- 
of the bonks further north during the land at Hambangtotte and throws up 

violence of the N. E. monsoon ,* and these hills as described, 
the sand, being carried south by the 
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tions present themselves on the east side of Ceylon at 
Nilla-velle, Batticaloa, and a number of other places north 
and south of Trincomalie. 

On the west coast embankments of this kind, although 
frequent are less conspicuous than on the east, owing 
chiefly to the comparative weakness of the current. 
.For six months in the year during the north-east mon- 
soon that side of the island is exempt 
from a ciurent in any direction, and 
for the remaining six, thp emrent to 
the south not only rarely aflects the 
Gulf of Manaar, but as it flows out of 
tlie Indian Ocean it brings no earthy 
deposits. In addition to this, the surf 
during the south-west monsoon rolls 
with such turbulence on the level beach 
between Colombo and Point-de-Galle, 
as in a groat degree to disperse the 
accumulations of sand brought down 
by the rivers, or heaped up by the tide, 
when the wind is ofi* the land. Still, 
many of the rivers are thrown back 
by embankments, and after forming 
tortuous lakes flow for a long distance 
parallel to the shore, before finding an 
escape for their waters. Examples of 
this occur at Pantura, to the south of Colombo, and at 
Negombo, Chilaw, and elsewhere to the north of it. 

In process of time these banks of sand* become 



* In the voyages of Hie Two 
MahometanSf the unique MS. of 
which dates about a.d. 851, and is 
now in the Biblioth^que Koyalo at 
Paris^ Abou-zoyd, one of its authors, 
desenbes the ^^Gobbs” of Ceylon — 
a word, he says, by which the natives 
designate the valleys deep and broad 
which open to the sea. En face de 
oette ile il y a do vastes G<M, mot par 


Icquel on d^sifpe une voll^e, quand 
elle est cL la fois longue et large, et 
qu’elle d^bouche dans la mer. Les 
navigateurs emploient, pour traver- 
ser le ffobh appeld ^Gobb do Bo- 
rendib,’ deux niois et m6me davont- 
age, passant a travers des bois et des' 
j^ins, au milieu d’une temperature 
moyenne.” — Reinaitd, Voyages fails 
par les Arabes, vol. i. p. 120. A 
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covered with vegetation ; herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
finally trees peculiar to saline soils make their ap- 


misappreliension of this passi^ 
has been admitted into the English 
version of the Vogagei of the two 
Mahometans publish^ in Pinker- 
ton’s Collections of Voyages and Tra-^ 
vehy vol. iii. ; the translator haying 
treated " gobb ” as a term ap- 

I )licable to valleys in general. Cey- 
on,” he says, contains valleys of 
great len^h, which extend to the 
soa) and nere travellers repair for 
two months or more, in which one is 
called Gobb Serendib, allured by the 
beauty of the sceneiy, chequered 
with groves and plains, water and 
meadows, and blessed by a balmy air. 
The valley opens to the sea, and is 
transcendentiy pleasant. ” — Pinker- 
ton’s VoymjeSj vol. vii. p. 218. 

Put a passage in Edrisi, while it 
agrees with the terms of Abou-zeyd, 
explains at the same time that these 
gobhs wore not valleys converted 
into gardens, to which the seamen 
resorted for pleasure to spend two 
or three months, but embouchures 
of rivers flowing between banks, 
covered with ga^ens and forests, 
into which mariners were accustomed 
to conduct their vessels for more 
secure navigation, and in which th()y 
were subjected to detention for the 
period stated. The passage is as 
follows in Jaubert’s translation of 
Edi-isi, tom. i. p. 73; — ^^ette ile 
(Serendib) depend dos terres de 
rinde ; ainsi qiie les valines (in orig. 
aghbah'^ par lesquelles se dochargent 
1& rivieres, et qii’on nomme ‘ Valines 
de Serendib.’ Les navires y mouil- 
lent, et les navigateurs y possent un 
mois ou deux dans I’abondance et 
dans les plaisirs.” 

It is observable that Ptolemy, in 
enumerating the ports and harbours 
of Ceylon, mainj|:ains a distinction 
between the ordinary bays, jc^\iroc, 
of which he specifies two correspond- 
ing to those of Colombo and Trin- 
comalie, and the shallower inden- 
tations*) r, of which he enumerates 
five, the positions of which go far to 
identify them with the remarkable 


estuaries or gohhs , on the eastern and 
western coast between Batticaloa and 
Ca^entyn. 

To the present d^ these latter 
^Ifs are navigable for small craft. 
On the eastern side of the island one * 
of them forms the harbour of Bat- 
ticaloa, and on the western those of 
Chilaw and Negombo are bays of 
this class. Through the latter a con- 
tinuous navigation has been com- 
pleted by means of short connecting 
canals, and a traffic is maintained 
during the south-west monsoon, from 
Caltura to the north of Chilaw, a 
distance of upwards of eighty miles, 
by means of craft which navigate 
tucse shallow channels. 

These narrow passages conform in 
every particular to the description 
given by Abou-zoyd and Edrisi ; they 
run through a succession of woods 
and gardens ,* and as a leading wind 
is indispensable for their navigation, 
the period named by the Arabian 
geographers for their passage is per- 
haps not excessive during calms or 
adverse winds. 

An article on the meaning of the 
word gobb will bo found in the 
Journal Asiatique for September, 
1844 ; but it does not exhibit clearly 
the very peculiar featufes of these 
openings. It is contained in an ex- 
tract from the work on Lidia of 
Albyrofni, a contemporary of Avi- 
cenna, who was bom in the valley of 
the Indus. — ^^Un golfe (gobb) est 
coinnie une encoignure et un ddtour 
quo fait la mer en penetrant dans le 
continents : les navires n’y sont paa 
sans p^ril particuli^rement k I’iSgard 
du flux et reflux.” — Extrak de Vouv* 
rage tfALBYROUNi sur VInde ; Frog- 
mens Arahes et Persons, reUxtifs d 
VInde, recueiUds par M. Reinaud; 
Jomn, Asiat,, SeptenVbre et Octohre, 
1844, p. 261. Intne Turkish nautictil 
workof SiDi Ali Chelebi, the Mo - 
hit, '' written about a.d. 1550, which 
contains directions for sailors navigat- 
ing the eastern seas, the author alludes 
to the golibha's on the coast of Ar« 
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pearance in succession, and as these decay, their de- 
composition generates a sufficiency of soil to sustain 
continued vegetation. 

The process of this conversion may be seen in all 
its stages at various points along the coast of Ceylon. 
The margin of land nearest to the water is first taken 
.possession of by a series of httoral plants, which 
apparently require a large quantity of salt to stimu- 
late vegetation. These at times are intermixed with 
otliers, which, though found further inland, yet flourish 
in perfection on the shore. On the northern and 
north-western coasts the glass worts' and salt worts* 
are the first to appear on the newly raised banks, and 
being provided with penetrating roots, a breakwater is 
thus early secured, and the drier sand above becomes 
occupied with creeping plants which in their turn afford 
shelter to a tlurd and erect class. 

The Goat’s-foot Ipomcea®, which appears to encircle 
the world, abounds on these shores, covering the surface 
to the water’s edge with its procumbent branches, which 
sending doAvn roots from every joint serve to give the 
bank its first fiimness, whilst the profusion of its purple- 
coloured flowers contrasts strikingly with its dark green 
foliage. 

Along with the Ipomcea grows the moodu-gaeta-kola \ 
(literally the “jointed sea-shore plant,”) with pink 
flowers and thick succulent leaves, and two species of 
bean® each endowed with a peculiar facility for repro- 
duction, all of which help to consohdate the sands into 
which they strike. 

Another plant which performs an important func- 


racon ; and conscious tliat the term 
was local and not likely to bo under- 
stood beyond those countries^ he adds 
that gobbha” means a gvlfJvU of 
MUmoBy shoahy and hreakers. See 
translation ^ Yon HammeB; Jotam, 
Asied* Soc, neng* y. 466r 
^ Saliconiis Indica. 


’ Salsola Indica. ^ 

^ Ipomoea pes-capne. 

* Iiydr^hylax maritima. 

^ The Mooduawara ( Caiuivalia 6b- 
tusifolid), whose flowers have the fra- 
panco of the sweet pea^ BsadDoUckos 
luteua. 
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tion in the fertilisation of these arid formations, is the 
Spinifex squarrosus, the “ water pink,” as it is sometimes 
called by Europeans. Its seeds are contained in a 
circular head, composed of a series of spine-like divisions, 
which radiate from the stalk in aU directions, making 
the diameter of the whole about eight to nine* inches. 
When the seeds are mature, and ready for dispersion, 
the heads become detached from the plant, and are 
carried by the wind with great velocity along the sands, 
over the smface of which they are impelled on their 
elastic spines. One of these balls may be followed 
by the eye for miles as it hurries along the level shore, 
dropping its seeds as it rolls, which speedily germinate 
and strike root. The globular heads are so buoyant as 
to float lightly on the water, and the uppermost spines 
acting as sails, they are thus canied across narrow estua- 
ries to continue the process of embanking on newly- 
formed sand bars. Such an organisation irresistibly 
suggests the wonderfid means ordained by Pi'ovidence 
to spread tliis valuable jflant jilong the barren beach 
to wliich seed-devom’ing birds seldom resort. Even 
the unobservant natives, struck by its singular utility 
in resisting the encroachments of the seji, have re- 
corded their admiration by cxaifcrriiig on it the name of 
Alaka-Raicana rwivula , — “ the great beard of llawana.” ^ 
The banks being thus ingeniously protected fi om the 
action of the air above, and of the water at their base, 
otlier herbaceous plants soon cover them in quick suc- 
cession, and give the entire sirnface the first carpet of 
vegetation. A little retired above liigh water are to be 
found a species of Arintolochia^, the Sayan®, or Choya, 


* See the stoiy of Rama^ Vol. 1. p. 
678, 

* Aristolochia bracteata. On tlie 
sands to the north of Ceylon there is 
also tho*^. Indiea, which forms the 
food of the OTeat black and red but- 
terfly (rapiho Hector), 


* Hedyotis vmhellata, A very cu- 
rious account of the Dutch polit!^' in 
relation to Choya dye will be found in 
n paper On the Vegetiihle Prodne- 
tions of Ceylon^ by W. C. Ondaatjte, 
in tlio Ceylon Calendar for 1863. 
See also Beetolacci, B. iii. p. 270. 
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the roots of whidi are the Indian Madder- (in which, 
under the Dutch Government, some tribes in the Wanny 
paid their tribute); the gorgeous Gluriosa superha, 
the beautiful Vistnu-karandi ^ with its profusion of 
blue flowers, that remind one of the Enghsh “Forget- 
me-not,* and the thickly-matted verdure of the llir- 
amaiiordaetta^, sO well adapted for imparting con- 
sistency to the soU. In the next stage low shnibs 
make ' their appearance, tlieir seeds being diifted by the 
waves and wind, aiid tjiking ready root wherever they 
hap2)en to rest.- The foremost of tliese are the Scaj- 
volas ® and Screw Pines whicli grow luxuriantly 
within the actual wash of the tide, while behind them 
rises a dense groAvth of pccidiar plants, each distin- 
guished by the Singlialese by the prefix of “ inoodu,” to 
indicate its parthility for the sea.® 

Where the sand in the lagoons and estuaries is moi-e 
or less mingled Avith the alluvium brouglit doAvn by 
the rivers, there are plants of another class that arc 
equally cliaracteristic. Amongst these tlie Mangroves® 
take the first place in i-espect to their mass of vege- 
tation ; then ft)UoAV the Belli-patta ^ and Suiiya- 
gaha®, with their large hibiscus-like flowers; the Ta- 
marisks®; the Acanthus^®, Avith its beautifid blue 
jietals and holly-like leaves ; the Water Coco-nut “ ; 
the AEgiccras and Hernandia with its sonorous 
finiits; wliile the diy sands above are taken possession 
of by the Acacias, Salvadora Persica (the true mus- 


' Evolviilns alsinoiJcs. 

Lippia nodiflora. 

^ Scaivoln taJekada and S. Kcenigii. 

^ Pandaniis odoTatissimus. m 

* Moodu-kad urn ( Ochrosuij^orviflo- 
rd) ; JVJoodu-cokbe (()mitrop1ie set*- 
rata) ; Moodu-murunpfa (Sophara to- 
metitosa), &c. &c. Amonj^^st those 
marine shnibs the Nil-picha (OkH- 
tarda spemosa), with its white and 
delightfully fra^ant ilowers^ is a con- 


spicuous object on some parts of the 
sea - shore between Colombo and 
Point-de-Galle. 

® Two species <)f Rhizophoray two 
of Brugtmray imd one of Coriops, 

^ Piiritium tiliacoum. 

® Thespesia pojniliiea. 

® Tamarix Indica. 

Jlilivaria ilicifo]t^a. * 

Nipa fruticans. 

Hernandia sonoro. 
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tard-tree of Scripture^, which here attains a height of 
forty feet), Ixoras, and the numerous family of Cassias. 

Lastly, after a sufficiency of earth has been formed by 
the decay of frequent successions of their less important 
predecessors, the ground becomes covered by trees of 
ampler magnitude, most of which arc found upon the 
adjacent shores of the mainland — the Margosa'"*, from 
whose seed the natives express a valuable oil; the 
Tiinbiri with the glutinous nuts with which the lishcr- 
ineii “ bfirk ” their nets ; the Cashu-mit ^ ; the Palu®, one 
of the most valuable timber trees of thc^N’orthem Pro- 
vinces ; and the Wood-apple ®, whose fruit is regarded 
by the Singhalese as a specific for dysentery. 

But the most important fact connected with these 
recently formed portions of land, is their extraordinaiy 
suitability for the growth of the coco-nut, which re- 
quii'cs the sea-air (and in Ceylon at least appears never 
to attsiin its full luxuriance when removed to any con- 
siderable distince from it)^, and which, at the" same time, 

^ The identification of this tree extremest devolopniont attainable by 
with the mustard-tree alluded to by cidture, it must be felt that the di- 
our Saviour is an interesting fact, mensions of the domestic sinapis 
I'lie (.TiVvck tci'm tr/vaTrig, which occum scarcely justify the last illustration ; 
Matt. xiii. 31, and elsewhere, is the besides which it is an annual, and 
name given to miMard : for which cannot possibly be classed as a tree.” 
tlie Arabic equivalent is chai'tbd or The kliardal grows abundantly in 
kJiardal, and the Syriac khardalo, Syiia : it was found in Egypt by Sir 
The same name is applied at the Gardner Wilkinson ,* in Arabia by 
present day to a tive wliich grows llovd; on the Indus by Sir Alex- 
IrcHfly in the neighbourhood of Jem- under Bumes ; and throughout the 
saVmi, and gcnerfdly throughout north-west of India it bears the 
Palestine ; the seeds of which have name of khaijal. Combining all 
an aromatic pungency, which enables these facts. Dr. Boyle, in an erudite 
them to ho used instead of the onli- paper, has shown demonstrative 
nary mustard {Sinapis niip'o) ; be- reasons for believing that the Sal- 
sides ^hich, its structure presents all viidora Pet'sicay the '^kharjal ” of Iliu- 
the essentials to sustain the illus- diistan, is the ^^khordal*^ of Arabia, 
tratioii sought to be established in the ehordul ” of the Talmud, and 
the parable, some df which arc wont- ' the " mustard-tree ” of the parable, 
ing or dubious in the common plant. ^ Azadirachta Indica. 

It has a very smfill seed j it may be ® Diospyros glutinosa. 

sown in a garden t it grows into an * Anacardiiun occidentalc. 

^Mierb,”^ and eventually ^^becometh * Mimusops hexandra. 

a tree j so that the biras of the air ® ..-Egle mamudos. 

come and lodge in the branches there- ’ Coco-nuts are cultivated at mo- 

of.” With every allowance for the* derate dlevations in the mountain 

s ^2 
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requires a light and sandy soil, and the constant presence 
of water in large quantities. All these essentials are 
conibined in the sea-belts here described, lying as they 
do between the ocean on the one side and the fresh-water 
lakes formed by the great rivers on the other, thus 
presenting every requisite of soil and surface. It is 
" along a sand formation of this description, about forty 
miles .long and from one to three miles broad, that 
thriving coco-nnt jJantations have been recently com- 
menced at Hatticaloa. At Calpcutyn, on the western 
coast, a like formation has been taken advantage of for 
the same purpose. At Jaffna somewhat similsir 2)ccu- 
lianties of soil and locahty have been seized on for this 
promising c\dtivation ; and, generally, along the whole 
seaborde of Ceylon to the south and west, the shore 
for the breadth of one or two miles exhibits almost con- 
tinuous groves of coco-nut palms. 

Harbours . — With the exception of the estuaries above 
alluded to, chiefly in the northern section of the island, 
the outline of the coast is interrupted by few sinuosities. 
There are no extensive inlets, or bays, and only two 
harbours — that of Point-de-Galle, whicli, m addition to 
being incommodious and small, is obstructed by coral 
rocks, reefs of wliich have been upreared to tlie surface, 
and render the entrance critical to strange sliips and 
the magnificent basin of Trmcomalic, which, in extent, 
security, and beauty, is unsiupassed by any haven in 
the world. 

Tides . — The variation of the tides is so shght that 
navigation is almost unafiected by it. The ordinary 


villajjes of the interior ; but the fruit 
bears no coiiiparison, in number, 
size, or weig^ht, with that pi*o<luccd 
iu the lowlands, and near the sen, on 
either side of the island. 

^ Owing to the obstructions at its 
entrance, Galle is extremely diiiiciilt 
of access in particular winds. In 
1857 it was announced in the Colombo 
Examhier that "thp fine ship the 


^ Black Eagle ' was blown jout of Grallo 
Hoads the other day, with the pilot 
on board, whilst the captain was tem- 
porarily engiigod on shore; and ns 
she was not able to beat in again, she 
made for Trinconialie, where she has 
been lying for a fortnight. Such an 
event is by no means unprecedented 
at Gfillo .” — Colombo Examiner^ 20 
«ept. 186r. 
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rise and fall is from 18 to 24 inches, with an increase of 
about a third at spring tides. High water is later on the 
eastern than on the western coast ; occurring, at frill and 
new moon, a little after 11 o’clock at Adam’s Bridge, 
about 1 o’clock at Colombo, and 1.25 at Galle, whilst it 
attains its greatest elevation between 5 and G o’clock in 
the harbour of Trincomahe. 

infusoria . — On both sides of the island (but 
most frequently at Colombo), during the south-west 
monsoon, a broad expanse of the sea assumes a red 
tinge, considerably brighter than ‘ brick-dust ; and this 
is confined to a space so distinct that a line seems to 
separate it from the green water which flows on either 
side. Obse^ing that the whole area changed its position 
without parting with any portion of its’ colouring, I had 
some of the water brought on shore, and, on examination 
with the microscope, found it to be filled with infusoria, 
probably similar to those which have been noticed near 
the shores of Soutli America, and whose abundance has 
imparted a name to the “ Vermilion Sea” ofi* the coast of 
California. 

■ Thk Population of Ceylon, of all races, was, in 1857, 
1,097,975 ; but this was exclusive of the mihtary and 
tlicir families, both Europeans and Malays, wliich together 
amounted to 5,430 ; and also of aliens and other casual 
strangers, forming about 25,000 more. 

The pai’ticulm^ are as follow: — 




Provinces. 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Population 
to the 
sq.,inlle. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Males. 


Western . 

1,293 


293,409 


294,702 

260,352 

146-69 

N. Western 

21 


■TiTnfITtCT 

96,386 

100,828 

96,397 

59-93 

Southern . 

§38 


156,900 

149,649 

157,138 

149,890 

143-72 

Eastern 

201 

143 

39,92^ 

35,531 

40,124 

35,674 

16-08 

Northern . 

387 

362 

153,062 

148,678 

153,449 

149,040 

55.85 

Central . . 

4C8 

204 

143,472 

116,237 

143,940 

116,441 

52-57 


2,608 

2,207 

887,573 

805,587 

890,181 

807,794 

69-73 
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CHAP. n. 

CLIMATE. — HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


The climate of C(;y]pii, from its pliysical configuration 
and insular detaclunont, contrasts favourably with that 
of the great Indian peninsula. Owing to the moderate 
dimensions of the island, the elevation of iii mountains, 
tlie v(‘iy short space during ■which the sun is passing 
over it^ in his regression from or approach to the sol- 
stices, and to the fact of its surrounding seas being nearly 
uniform in teniperatim;, it is exempt from the extremes 
of heating and cooling to which the neighbouring con- 
tinent of India is exposed From the same causps it 
is subjected more unifonnly to the genial influences of 
the trade winds that blow over the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The island is seldom visited by hurricanes^, or 
swept by tj^^ihoons, and tlie breeze, unlike the hot and 
and -winds of Coromandel ancT the Dekkan, is always 
more or less refiesliing. The range of the thermometer 
exhibits no violent changes, and never indicates a tem- 
perature insupportably high. The moan on an anninl 


' In Ilia approach tf) the northern 
solstiec; tlie sun, havings passed the 
equator on the 21st of ^larch, reaches 
the south of Ceylon ahoiil the 5th of 
April, and ten days later is vertical 
over Point Pedro, the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. On his return 
he is a<rain over Point Pedro about 
the 27th of August, and passes 
southward over JJondora Head about 
the 7th of Septeinbtir. 

* The exception to tho exemption 


of Ceylon from hurricanes is tho 
occasional occurrence of a cyclone 
extending its ciredo till the verge 
has sometimes touched Patticaloa, on 
the south-eastern, extremity of the 
island, causing damage to vegetation 
and buildings. Such an event is, how- 
ever, exceedingly rare. On the 7tli of 
January, 1806, H.M.S. ^'Sheemess** 
and two others were driven on shoi*e 
in a hurricane at Tidncomalie. 
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average scarcely exceeds 80® at Colombo, though in 
exceptional years it has risen to 80°. But at no period 
of the day are dangerous results to be apprehended 
from exposure to the sun ; and except during parts of 
the months of March and April, there is no season when 
modei'ate exercise is not practicable and agreeable. 
For half the year, from Octf)ber to May, the prevailing 
Avinds are from the north-esist, and during tlic remaining 
montlis tlie south-west monsoon blows steadily from the 
great Indian Ocean. The fonner, affected by the wintry 
chi^s of the vast tracts of Northern Asia which it traverses 
before crossing the Bay of Bengal, is subject to many local 
variations and intervals of calm. But the latter, after 
the first violence of its outset is abated, becomes nearly 
uniform throughout the period of its prevalence, and 
presents the character of an on-shore 'breeze extending 
over a i)ro<hgious expanse of sea and land, and exert- 
ing a povveiiid influence along the regions bordeiing on 
' India. 

Li Ceylon the proverbial fickleness of the winds, and 
the uncertainty which characterises the seasons in north- 
ern climates, is comparatively unknown ; and the ocdir- 
rence of changes or rain may be anticfj)ated with con- 
siderable accuracy in any month of a coming year. 
There are, of course, abnormal seasons with higher 
ranges of temperature, heavier rains, or droughts of 
longer continuance, but such extremes ai’e exceptional 
and rare. Great atmospheric changes occur only at 
t\^o opposite periods of the year, and so gradual is their 
approach that the climate is almost monotonous, and 
one longs for “ the falling of the leaf” to diversify the 
sameness of perennial verdure. The line is faint Avhich 
divides the seasons. No period of the year is divested 
of its sced-tiftie and its harvest in some part of the 
island ; and fruit hangs ripe on the same branches that 
are garlanded with opening buds. But as every plant 
has ifs own period for the production of its flowers and 
fruit, each montli is characterised by its peculiar flora. 
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As regards the foliage of the trees, it might be 
expected that the variety of tints ■would be wanting 
whicli fonns the charm of a European landscape, and 
that all nature would wear one mantle of imchanging 
green. Eiit it has been remarked by a tasteful obsei’ver^ 
that such is far from the fact, and though in Ceylon there 
- is no revolution of seasons, the change of leaf on the 
same .plant exhibits colours as bright as those which 
tinge the autumnal woods of America. It is not tlie 
decaymg leaves, but the fresh shoots, that exhibit these 
brightened colours, tlie older arc still vividly green, ■whilst 
the young ar'o bursting forth ; and the extremities oi the 
branches present tufts of pale yellow, pink, crimson, and 
purjdc, which give them at a distance the appearance of 
clusters oC llowers.*'^ 

A notice of th'e variations exhibited by the W('ather 
at Colombo may serve as an index to the atmos])heric 
condition of the rest of the island, except in those por- 
tions (such as the mountains of the intei ior, and tlie 
low plains of the northern extremity) which exhibit 
modifications of temperature and moisture incident to 
local peculiarities. 

Januai'y. — At the opening of the yciir, the north-east 
Wind N.E. monsoon, which sets in two months 

Tenipcniturc, 24 hours : previouslv, is nearly in mid carcei'. 

Moan greatest 85-6° . • i • • ^ e .i i -n 

Moan least . . 69-2° lliis •\vind, jssiung troiii tlie dull 
Rum (inches) . . 3 1 jiorth and robbed of its aqueous va- 
pour in passing over the elevated mountain regions on 
the confines of China and Thibet, sweeps across the 
Bay of Bengal, whence its lowest strata imbibe a quan- 


* Prof. IlaiToy, Trin. Coll. DuLlin. 

® Some few trees, such as the 
margosa {Azadirachta indtea), the 
country almond {Termtimlia catap- 
pa)f and others, are deciduous, and 
part with, tlieir leaves. The cinna- 
mon shoots forth in all shades from 
bright yellow to dark crimson. The 
macUa (0^ Zcylanku) has always a 


copper colour j and the ironwood 
trees of the interior have a perfect 
blazo of young crimson leaves, as 
brilliant as ilowers. The lovi-lovi 
(FlacmHia inermia) has the same 
peculiarity j while the large bracts 
of the mussienda {Muasamda //m- 
dosd) attract the notice of Europeans 
for their singidar whiteness. 
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tity of moisture, moderate in amount, yet still leaving 
the great mass of air far below saturation. Hence it 
reaches Ceylon comparatively dry, and its general effects 
arc parching and disagreeable. Tliis character is in- 
creased as the sun recedes towards its most southern 
declination, and the wind acquires a more dh-e^t draught 
from the north; passing over the Indian peninsula and 
becoming almost divested of humidity, it blows down the 
we.steni coast of the island, and is known there by the 
name of the “along-shore-wind.” For a time its influence 
is qncomfortable and its effects injiuipus alike to health 
and to vegetation : it warj^s and rends fiurniture, dries up 
the surface of the earth, and withers the delicate verdure 
which had spi’ung up during the prevalence of the pre- 
vious rains. Tliese characiteristics, however, subside 
towards the end of the month, when the wind becomes 
somewhat variable with a westerly tendency and occa- 
sional showers ; and the heat of the day is then partially 
compensated by the greater freshness of the nights. The 
fall of rain within the month scarcely exceeds three inches. 

February is dry and hot during the day, but the nights 
Wind N.E. cloudless and cool, and the moon- 

Temperature, 24 hours : Ij 

Mean greatest . 89° , n • 

Mean least . . 71 ° rare, but wlieii it oecurs it lalls iii 
itun (inches) . , a-i .succccded by damp and sultry 

cfilms. The wind is'unsteady and shifts from north-east 
to north-west, sometimes failing entirely between noon and 
twilight. ITie quantity of rain is less than in January, 
and the difference of temjiei’ature between day and night 
is frequently so great as 15° or 20°.^ 

' Dr. INrACVTC VR, in a paper in the and under the open sky, on the 2nd of 
CeyUm Miscellanu, July, 1843, re- January, 1841, showed in the mom- 
corded the residfs of some experi- ing: that it had been so low as 52° 
ments, made near Colombo, os to the Fohr., and when laid on the ground in 
daily variation of temperature and the same place in the sunshine on the 
its effects on cultivation, from which following day, it i-ose to upwards of 
it appeared that a register thernig- ' 140° These were results of dircet, 
meter, exposed on a tuft of grass in f^id unimpeded radiation, 
the cinnamon gtu^en in a clear night 


gilt singularly agreeable. Eain is 
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March. — In Marcli the heat continues to increase, 
Wind N.E. to N.w. the earth receiving more warmth than 
Ti-mperaturc, 24 hours : it radiates or p’aits with by evapora- 

Mean least . . 73’ 1 ® tion. liie day becomes oppressive, 
Ram (inches) . ..21 nights unrefreshing, tlie grass is 

withered and brown, the earth hard and cleft, the lakes 
, shrunk to shallows, and the rivers evapfirated to diy- 
noss. Europeans now escape from the low country, and 
betake themselves to the shade of the forests adjoining 
the coffee-plantations in the hills ; or to the stiU higher 
• sauatarium of Neuera-elha, neiu’ly the loftiest idatcau in 
the mountains of the Kandyan range. The winds, wlien 
any are perceptible, are faint and unsteady with a still 
increasing westerly tendency, partial showers sometimes 
fall, and thunder begins to mutter towards sunset. At 

the close of the month, the mean temperature will be 

found to have advanced about a degree, but the sensible 
temperatiu'e and the force of the sun’s rays are felt in a 
still more perceptible proportion. 

April is by far the most oppressive portion .of the year 
Wind N.w. to s.w. those who remain at the searlevel 

Temperature, 24 hours: of thc island. The temperature con- 

Mean gi'eatest . 88-7° . , . i t 

Mean least . . . 73 6® tinucs to iisc as tlic sun 111 lus iiorthcm 

Ram (inches) ... 7-4 progress passes verticsilly over the 
island. A mirage fills the hollows with mimic water ; the 
heat in close apartments becomes ^xtremt*, and every 
living creature flics to the shade from the suffocating 
glare of mid-day. At length thc sea exhibits symptoms 
of an approaching change, a groimd swell sets in frorn 
the west, and the breeze towards sunset brings clouds and 
grateful showers. .At the end of the month the mean 
temperature attains its greatest height during thc year, 
being about 88° in thc day, and 10° lower at night. 

May is signalised by the great event of the change 
Wind N.w. 16 8. w. the moiisoon, and all* the grand 

Temperature, 24 hours : phenomena which accompany its ap- 
Mean greatest . 87'2® . r j ^ r 

Mean least . . 72 9® proacll. 

Rain (inches) . . 13-3 It is difficult for any onc who has not 
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resided in the tropics to comprehend the feeling of en- 
joyment which accompanies these periodical commo- 
tions of the atmosphere; in Europe they would be 
fraught with annoyance, but in Ceylon they are wel- 
comed with a relish proportionate to the monotony they 
dispeL 

Long before the wished-for period arrives, the ver- 
dure produced by the previous rains becomes almost 
obliterated by the burning droughts of March and 
April. The deciduous trees shed their foliage, the plants 
cease to put forth fresh leaves, and all vegetable hfc 
languishes under the umvholcsbme heat. The grass 
withers on the baked and cloven ^arth, and red dust 
settles on the branches and thirsty brushwood. The 
insects, deprived of their accustomed food, disappear 
underground or hide beneath the decaying bark; the 
water-beetles bury themselves in the hardened mud of 
the pools, and the helices retire into the crevices of the 
stones or to hollows amongst the roots of tlie trees, 
closing tlie apertures of their shells with the hybernating 
cpiphragm. Buttedlies are no longer seen hovering over 
the flowers, the birds appear fewer and less joyous, and 
the wild animals and crocodUes, driven by the drought 
from their accustomed retreats, wapder through ’the 
jungle, and even venture to approach the village wells in 
search of water. Man equally languishes under the 
general exhaustion, ordinary exertion becomes distasteful, 
and even the native Singhalese, although inured to the 
cEmate, moves witli lassitude and reluctance. 

Meanwhile the air becomes loaded to saturation with 
aqueous vapour drawn up by the augmented force of 
evaporation acting vigorously over land and sea: the 
sky, instead of its brilliant blue, assumes the sullen tint 
of lead, and not a breath disturbs the motionless rest of 
the clouds^hat hang on the lower range of hills. At 
length, generally about the middle of the month, but 
frequently earlier, the sultry suspense is broken by 
the arrival of the wished-for change. The sun has by 
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this time nearly attained liis greatest northern declinar 
tion, and created a torrid heat throughout the lands of 
southern Asia and the peninsula of India. The air, 
lightened by its high temperature and such watery 
vapoiu" as it may coutain, rises into loftier regions and 
is replaced by indraughts from the neighbouring se.a, 
and thus a tendency is gradually given to the forma- 
tion of a current bringing up from the south the warm 
humid air of the equator. The wind, therefore, which 
reaches Ceylon comes laden with moistm’c, taken up in 
its passage across the great Indian Ocean. As the 
monsoon draws near, £lie days become more overcast 
and hot, banks of cl8uds rise over the ocean to the west, 
and in the sombre twilight the eye is attracted by the 
unusual whiteness of the sea-birds that sweep along the 
strand to seize the objects flung on shore by the rising 
surf. At last the sudden lightnings flash among the hills 
and sheet through the clouds that overhang the sea^, 
and with a crash of thunder the monsoon bursts over 
the thirsty land, not in showers or partial torrents, 
but in a wide deluge, that in the course of a few htnirs 
overtops the river banks and spreads in inundations over 
every level plain. 

All the phenomena of this explosion ard stupendous : 
thunder, as ^ve are accustomed to be awed by it in 
Europe, affords but the faintest idea of its oveiq)owering 
grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infinitely 
increased as it is faintly heard from the shore, re- 
sounding through night and darkness over the gloomy 
sea. The lightning, when it touches the earth where 


^ Tlie lightnings of Ceylon arc so 
remarkable^ that in the middle ages 
they wore as well known to the 
Arabian seamen, who coasted the* 
island on thmr way to China, as in 
later times the storlns that infested 
the Cape of Good Hope were fami- 
liar to early navigators of Portugal. 
In the Mohit of Sini Ali Chelebi, 


-translated by Von Hammer, it is 
stated that to seamen, sailing fimn 
Diu to Malacca, ** Ihe sign of Ceylon 
being near is continill.1 lightning, bo 
it iMiconipanied by rain or ^vitliout 
rain; so that Hhe lightning of Ctwloii 
is proverbial for a liar I — Jotim, 
Astcit, Soc, Beng, v. 405. 
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it is covered with the descending torrent, flashes into 
it and disappears instantaneously; but;*when it strikes 
a drier surface, in seeking better conductors, it often 
opens a hollow hke' that formed by the explosion of 
a shell, and frequently leaves behind it traces of vitri- 
fication.^ In Ceylon, however, occurrences of tliis kind 
are rare, and accidents are seldom recorded from light- 
ning, probably owing to the profusion of trees, and- espe- 
cially of coco-nut palms, wliich, when di’cnched with 
rtiin, intercept the discharge, and conduct the electric 
fluid to the earth! The rain at these periods excites 
the astonislnnent of a European: it descends in almost 
continuous streams, so close and so dense that the level 
ground, unable to absorb it sufficiently fiist, is covered 
with one uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of 
acclivities it ruslies in a volume that wears channels in 
the surface.^ For hours togethei’, the noise of the 
torrent, as it beats upon the trees and bui'sts upon the 
roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along the ground, occa- 
sions an upi’oar that drowns the ordinary voice, and 
renders sleep impossible. 

This violence, however, seldom lasts more than an 
lunir or two, and after intermittent paroxysms, it gi’a- 
dually abates, and a serenely clear sky supervenes. For 
some days, intensely heavy showers continue to fall at 


* Soc Daiiwin’s Naturalist^ a Vmf- 
a<je^ ell. iii. IVir an account of thoso 

siliceous tubes which are 
foniied by lightning- entering loose 
sand. During a thunderstorm which 
pasvsod over Oalle, on the 10th May, 
18o4, the fortilications were shalvoii 
by lightning, and an cxtraordinaiy 
cavity was ojjened behind the re- 
taining wall of the rampart, where a 
hole, a yard in diameter, was carried 
into the gi'oiind to the depth of 
twenty feet, and two chambers, each 
six feet in length, branched out on 
cither side at its extremity. 

* One morning on awaking nt 
Pusihiwa, in the liills between Kandy 
and Neiiera-ellia, I was taken to see 


the effect of a few hours’ rain, during 
the night, on a macadamised road 
whicli I had passed the evening be- 
fon). There liad been no symptom of 
a storm at sunset, and the morning 
was again briglit and cloudless ; but 
between midnight and dawn such an 
inundation had swept the hills that 
in many places the metal had been 
wjished from the highways over the 
foi'e of the acclivities j and in one 
spot where a sudden bend forced the 
toiTcnt to impinge against a bank, 
it hod scooped out an excavation ex-» 
tending to the centre of the high 
roiid, thirteen feet in diameter, ^d 
deep enough to hold a carriage and 
horses. 
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intervals ; and the evenings are einbellished by sunsets 
of the most gofgeous splendour, lighting the fragments 
of clouds that survive, the recent commotion. 

June . — The extreme heat of the previous month 
Wind S.W. becomes modified in dime : tlie winds 

Temperature, 24 hours: cOIltinUe tO bloW Stcaclilv froiU the 

Mean greatest . 85 8° , , , , . , 

Mean least . . 74-40 soutli-wcst, and trequcnt showers, ac- 
Uain (inches) . . 6 8 compaiiied by liglituing and thunder, 
serve still further to diffuse coolness throughout the 
atmosphere and verdure over the earth. 

So instantaneous is tlic response of Nature to the 
influence of returning moisture, that, in a single day, 
and almost between sunset and daAvn, the green hue of 
reviving vegetation begins to tint the saturated gi-ound. 
In *ponds, from whidi but a week before the wind 
blew clouds of sandy dust, the peasantiy may be seen 
catching the re-animated fish ; and tank-sliells and 
water-beetles revive and wander over the submerged 
sedges. The electricity of the air stimulates the vege- 
tation of the trees ; and scarce a week elapses till 
the plants become covered with the larva) of butter- 
flies, the forest murmurs with the hum of insects, 
and the air is again hannonious with the voice of 
birds. 

The extent to which the temperature is reduced, after 
the first burst of the monsoon, is not to be apjii-e- 
ciated by the indications of the thennomoter alone. It 
is rendered still more sensible by the altered density of 
the air, the drier state of which is favourable to eva- 
poration, whilst the increase of its movement bring- 
ing it more rapidly in contact with the ihuman body, 
heat is more readily carried off*, and the sensation 
of coolness is proportionally increased. Occasionally 
during the month of June^the westerly wind acquires 
considerable strength, and sometimes amounts to a mode- 
rate gale. At this period, the fishermen seldom put to 
sea; their canoes are drawn far up in lines upon the 
shore, and vessels riding in the roads of Colombo are 
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often driven from their anchorage and stranded on the 
beach. 


July resembles, to a great extent, the month which 
Wind s.w. precedes it, except that, in aU parti- 

Temperature, 24 hours: cultiTS, the seasou is more moderate. 
Mean least . . 74-9° showers are less frequent, there is 
Kain (inches) . . 3-4 Icss -wind, and Icss absolutc heat. 


Auyust — In August the weatlier is charming, notwith- 
wind s.w. standing a slight increase of sensible 


lemperature, 24 hours: heat, owiiig to diminished cvaiiora- 

Mean greatest . 84 9’ . ’ , ® ^ . 

Mean least . . 74 7° tlOU; aiKl tllO SUn bcillg nOW On itS 

Umn (inches) . . 2 8 petum to the cquator, its power is felt 

in greater force on full exposm-e to its influence. 

September. — The same atmospheric condition con- 

wind S.W, tinues throughout September, buf to- 


Teiriperature, 24 hours; 
Mean greatest . 84*1)° 
Mean least . , 74*8® 
Iluin (inches) . . 5*2 


wards its close the sea-breeze becomes 
unsteady and clouds begin to col- 
lect, symptomatic of tlic approacliing 


change to the north-east monsoon. Tlie niglits are 
always clear and delightfidly cool. Eain is sometimes 


abundant. 


October is more unsettled, the wind veering towards 

Wind S.W. and N.E. iioi'th, witli pretty frcquent rain ; 

Temiierature, 24 hours: aud aS the SUU is UOW far tO 

Mean greatest . 8.V1° . , i ,i i . 

Mean least . ; 73-3° the Southward, tJie heat contmues to 

Rain (inches) .. 11-2 (IccUnC. 


November sees tlie close of the south-west monsoon. 

Wind N.E. arrival of the nortli-eastern. 

I'lmperature, 24 hours: ju tlie early iiart of the month the 
Mean greatest . 86-3° . , . i • . e 

Mean least . . 7i-5° Wind Visits nearly every point oi tlie 

Ram (inches) . . 10-7 composs, but shows a marked predi- 
lection for the north, generally veering froiri N.E. at 
night and early morning, to N.W. at noon ; calms are 
frequent and precede gentle showers, and clouds fonn 
round tlie lower range of hills. By degrees as the sun 
advances in its southern declination, and warms die 
lower* half of the great African continent, the cui-reiit 
of hetited air ascending from tlie equatorial belt leaves 
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a comparative vacuum, towards which the less rarefied 
atmospheric fluid is drawn down from the regions 
nortli of tlic tropic, bringing witli it the cold and dry 
winds from the Ilimalayan Alps, and the lofty ranges 
of Assam. The great jflienomenon is heralded as before 
by oppressive calms, lurid skies, vivid lightning, bursts 
of thunder, and tumultuous rain. But at this change 
of the monsoon the atmospheric disturbance is less 
striking than in May ; the; previous temperature is lowtir, 
tlie moisture of the air is mor<j reduced, and the change 
is less agreeably perceptible from the southern breeze 
to the dry and i)archiug wind from the north. 

Dece))tber. — In December the sun attains to its 
Wind N.E. greatest southern declination, and the 

^ jtMn"^rcatest^ wiud Setting Steadily from tl\,e north- 

Mean feMt***\ ’. 70 ® cast, brings with it fight but frequent 
Ram (inches) . . 4 3 fj-oiu tlic Bay of Bengal. The 

thermometer shoAvs a niaximuin temperature of 85“ with 
a minimum of 70°; the morning and the afternoon are 
again eiijoyable in the open air, but at night every 
lattice that fixees the north is cautiously closed against 
the treacherous “ along-shorc-wind.” 

Notwithstanding the violence and vxflume in which 
the rains have b(;en here described as descending during 
the paroxysms of the monsoons, the totiil rain-fall 
in Ceylon is considerably less than on the coHtuient of 
India. Thi’oughout Hindustan the annual mean is 1 17’5 
inches, and on some parts on the Malabar coast, upwards 
of 300 inches have fallen in a single year ^ ; whereas 
the average in Ceylon rarely exceeds 80, and the highest 
(piautity registered in an exccptionid season was 120 
iuc-hes. 

The distribution is of course unequal, both as to 
time and localities, and in those districts where the 

^ At Mahabfllesliwar, in the West- Malabar, 203 ; whilst at Berijral it is 
em Ghauts, the aimual mean is 264 200 inches at Sylhet; and 010*3 at 
inches^ <uui at Uttray Mullay^ in Cherraponja. 
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fall is most considerable, the number of rainless days 
is the gfteatest.^ An idea may be formed of the deluge 
tliat descends in Colombo during the change of the 
monsoon, from the fact that out of 72’4 inches, the 
annual average tliere, no less than 20*7 inches fall 
in April and May, and 21*9 in October and November, 
a quantity one-third greater than the total rain-fall in 
England throughout an entire year. 

In one important particular the phenomenon of the 
Dekkan affords an analogy to that which presents itself 
in Ceylon. During the south-west monsoon the clouds 
are. driven against the lofty chain of mountains that 
overhang the western shore of the peninsula, and their 
condensed vapour descends there in copious showers. 
The winda^ thus early robbed of their moisture, carry 
but little rain to the plains of the interior, and whilst 
Malabar is saturated by daily showers, the sky of Coro- 
mandel is clear and serene. In the north-east ‘monsoon 
a condition the very opposite exists ; the wind that then 
prevails being much drier, and the hills which it en- 
counters of lower altitude, .the rains arc carried further 
towards the interior, and whilst the weather is unsettled 
and stonny on the eastern shoie, the western is compa- 
rativdy exempt, and enjoys a calm and cloudless sky.® 

In like manner the west coast of Ceylon presents a 
contrast with the east, both in the volume of rain in 
each of the respective monsoons, and in the inflrience 
which the same monsoon exerts simultaneously ou the 
one side of the island and on the other. The greatest 


^ The average number of days on 
which rain fell at Colombo in the 

In August . 

DayiL 
. 10 

years 1882, 1833, 1834, and 
was as follows : — 

1835, 

September 

October . 

. . 14 

. 17 

Days. 

November 

. 11 

In January . 

. 3 

December 

. 8 

February 

. 4 



March 

. 0 

Total 

118 

April . . . 

Ma^ 

11 

* The mean of rain is. 

on the west- 

13 

em side of the Dekkan, 80 inch(?s, and 

June 

July 

VOL. I. 

13 

8 

on the eastern, 52*8. • 
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quantity of rain falls on the south-western portion, in 
the month of May, when the wind from the Indim Ocean 
is intercepted, and its moisture condensed by the lofty 
mountaiu ranges, surrounding Adam’s Peak. The region 
principally affected by it stretches from Point-de-Galle, 
as far north as Putjam, and eastward till it includes the 


MALABAR. 



DIAGRAM EXHIBITING THE COMPARATIVE PALL OF RAIN ON THE SEAHORDF. OF THE 
liEEXAN. AND AT COLOMBO. IN THE WESTERN PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 

Od(‘ maxiTouTTi at the spnnA ehani^f! of the rnonsoon aotlcipatinA a lltUe that on the West coast of India: 
another at the autumnal chauf^e corrospondln^ more exactly with that of tba Eaat coast. The ectlro fej] 
through the your more equably dlstribcMcd at Colombo. 

greater portion of the ancient Kandyan kingdom. But 
the rains do not reach the opposite side of the island ; 
whilst the west coast is deluged, the east is sometimes 
exhausted with dryness ; and it not unfrequently Kappens 
that different aspects of thfr same moxmtain present at 
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the same moment the opposite extremes of drought and 
moistiu^.^ 

On the east coast, on the other hand, the fall, during 
the north-cast monsoon, is very similar in degree to 
that on the coast of Coromandel, as the mountains are 
lower and more remote from the sea, the clouds are 
carried further inland, and it rains sinfhltaneously on 
both sides of the island, though much less on the west 
than durijjg tlie other monsoon. 

The climate of Galle, as already stated, resembles in 
iti^ general characteristics that of Colombo, but, being 
furthei’ to the south, and more equally exposed to the 
iulluence of both the monsoons, the temperature is 
not quite so high ; and, during the cold season, it falls 
some degrees lower, especially in the evening and eaiiy 
mojTiing.^ 

Kandy, from its position, shares in the climate of the 
western coast ; but, OAving to the frequency of mountain 
showers, and. the situation of the city, at an elevation of 
upwards of sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, it enjoys a much cooler temperature. The surrounding 
hills differ from the low country in one particular, which 
is very stiiking. — the early period of the day at which 
the maxiniiim heat is attained. This at Colombo is 
generally between tAvo and three o^lock in the after- 
noon, whereas at Kandy the thermometer shows the 


' Ai)MniAi. Ftt5!roy lias described, 
in Iiis Narrative of the Voyages of the 
Adwnitire and Beaqhj the striking 
degn^c in which this simultancfous 
dissimilarity of climate is oxliibitod 
on opposite sides of the Galapagos 
Islands ; one aspect exposed to the 
south being covered with verdure 
and freshoued with moisture, whilst 
all others we barren and parched. — 
Vol. ii. p. 502-3. The same state of 
things exists in the east and west 
sides of the I'eruvian Andes, and in 
the moimtains of Patagonia. .fVnd 
no moi*e remarkable example of it 
exists than in the island or Socotra, 


east of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 
the west const of which, during the 
north-east monsoon, is destitute 9 ! 
min and verdure, whilst the eastern 
side is enriched by streams and co- 
vered by luxuriant pasturage. — Jowm, 
Asiat, Beny. vol. iv. p. 141. 

* At Point-de-Galle, m 1864, the 
number of rainy days was as follows : 

Hays. jMyM. 

January . . 12 July . . . ll 

February . 7 August . . 21 

Mawdi . . 10 September . 10 

April ... 12 Ochjber . . 20 
May ^ . . 23 November . 16 

June ... 18 December . 13 

F S 
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highest temperature between ten and eleven o’clock in 
the morjiiiig. 

In the low countiy, ingenuity has devised so many 
expedients for defence from the excessive heat of the 
forenoon, tliat the languor it induces is chiefly expe- 
rienced after sunset, and the coolness of the night is 
insufficient to’^' compensate for the exhaustion of the 
day ; but, in Kandy, the nights are so cool that it is 
seldom that warm covering can be altogether^udispensed 
with. In the colder months, the daily range of the 
thermometer is considerable — approaching 30° ; in tlic 
others, it varies little from 15°. The average mean, 
however, of each month throughout the year is nearly 
identical, deviating only about one degree from 70°, the 
mean annual temperature.^ 


^ The following* Table appeared I able from the care taken by Mr. Calcy 
in the Colombo Observer, and is valu- | in ite preparation ; 

Analysis of the Climate at Peradenia, from 1851 to 1858 inclusive. 



Temperature. 

Itainfall. 



^or- 

Months. 


age of Aver- 


Max. Min. Mean. 

Years Inches, age nr 



Vearr 

January . 

85*0 52-5 74-06 

6 4-04 6 

February . 

87*75 55-0 75-76 

1-625 6 

March 

89-5 59-5 77-42 

3-669 6 

April . . 

89-5 67 5 77-91 

7-759 6 

May . . 

88-0 66-0 77-7 

8-022 6 

June . . 1 

86*0 71-0 76*69 

7-155 

July . . ; 

83-5 67*0 76-64 

5-72 

August . 

85-5 67-0 75-81 

8-55 

September 

, 86 5 67*0 76'ia 

6-318 

October . 

1 86-75 68-2 75-1 

15-46 

November 

84-0 62-0 74-79 

1*4-732 

December 

82 75 67-0 74-03 

7-72 

• 

< 

Mean yearly Tem- 

Mean yearly 
Rainfall, 90-75 


perature, 75-920. 

in. nearly. 


Rcmnrks. 


Fine, sunny, heavy dew at 
night, hot days, and cold 
nights and mornings. ^ 

Fine, snnny, dewy nights, 
foggy mornings, days hot, 
nights and mornings cold. 

Generally a very -hot and 
oppressive month. 

Showery, sultry, and oppres- 
sive weather. 

Cloudy, windy, rainy; mon- 
soon generally changes. 

A very wet and stormy month. 
Ditto ditto. 

Showery, but sometimes more 
moderate, variable. 

Pretty dry weather, compared 
with the next two months. 

Wind variable, much rain. 

Wind variable, storms from 
all points of compass, wet; 
monsoon generally changes. 

Sometimes wet, but generally 
more moderate; towards 
end of year like January 
weather. 

Nov. 29, 1858. 

J. A. Caley. 
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In all the mountain valleys, the soil being warmer 
than the air, vapour abounds in the early morning 
for the most part of the year. This greatly adds to the 
chillnQss of travelling before dawn ; but, generally 
speaking, the mist is not wetting, as it is charged with 
the same electricity as the surface of the caith and the 
liuihan body. When seen from the h«ghts, it is a 
singular object, as it lies compact and white as snow 
in tlic hollows beneath, but it is soon put in motion by 
the mornmg currents, and wafted in the dii’ection of the 
<;oast, and dissipated by tlie sunbeams. 

Snow is unknown in Ceylon ; Hail occasionally falls 
in the Kandyan hills at the change of the mon- 
soon but more frequently during that from the nortli- 
east. As observed at Komegalle, the clouds, after 
collecting as usual for a few evenings, and gradually 
becoming more dense, advanced in a wc«3ge-like form, 
with a well-defined outline. The first fall of rain was 
preceded by a rush of cold Jiir, accompanied by hail- 
stotics which outstri 2 )pcd tlie rain in their desoxjnt. Bain 
and hail then poured down together, and, eventually, 
the latter only spread its deluge far and wide. In 
1852, the hail which thus fell at Komegalle was of 
sucli a size that half-a-dozen lumps filled a tumbler. 
In shape, they were oval and compressed, but the mass 
appeared to have fonned an hexagonal pyramid, the 
base of which was two inches in diameter, and about 
half-an-inch thick, gradually thinning towards the edge. 
The pieces were tolerably solid internally, each containing 
about the size yf a pea of clear ice at the centre, but 
the sides and angles were spongy and flocxiulent, as if 
the particles had been driven together by the iu-draught 


* It is stated in the Physicdl AtJm 
of Keith Johnston, that hail in 
India has not been noticed south of 
Madras.* But in Ceylon it has fidlen 
very recently at Komegalle, at Ba- 
dulla, at Kfiduganawa; and I have 


heard of a hail storm at J aifna. On 
the 24th of Sept. 1857, diin'ng a 
thunder-stomi, hail fell near ^rntello 
in such quantity that in places it 
formed drifts upwards of a foot in 
depth. 


p 3 
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of the wind, and had coalesced at the instant of contact. 
A phenomenon so striking as tlie fall of ice, at the mo- 
ment of the most intense atmospherical heat, naturally 
attracts the wonder of the natives, who hasten to 
collect the pieces, and preserve tliem, when dissolved, 
in bottles, from a belief in their medicinal properties. 
Mr. Morris, who has repeatedly observed hailstones in 
the Seven Kories, is under the impression that their 
ocem-renbe always happens at the .first outburst of the 
monsoon, and that they fall at the moment, which is 
marked by the first flash of lightning. 

According to Professor SteveUy, -of Belfast, the ra- 
tionale of their appearance on such occasions seems to 
be that, on the sudden formation and descent of the 
first di'ops, the air expanding and rushing into the 
void spaces, robs the succeeding drops of their caloric 
so effectually as to send them to the earth frozen into 
ice-balls. 

These descriptions, it will be observed, apply exclu- 
sively to the southern regions on the east and west of 
Ceylon ; and, in many particulais, they are inapphcable 
to the nordiern portions of the island. At Trincomahe, 
the chmate bears a general resemblance to that of the 
Lidian peninsula south of Madras : showers are fre- 
quent, but light, and the rain throughout the year does 
not exceed forty inches. With moist winds and plentiful 
dew, this sustains a vigorous vegetation near the coast ; 
but. in the interior it would be insufficient for the 
culture of grain, were not the water husbanded in tanks ; 
and, for 'this reason, the bulk of the^ population are 
settled along the banks of the^great rivers. 

The temperature of this part of Ceylon follows the 
course of the sun, and ranges from a minimum of 70“ 
in December and January, to a mflxitnnm of 94“ in May 
and June; but the heat is rendered tolerable at all 
seasons by the steadiness of the land and sea breezes.* 

> The following facts regarding the I ranged from elaborato returns fur- 
climate of Trincoinalie have been ar- I nished by Mr. Uigurs, the master- 
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In the extreme north of the island, the peninsula of 
Jaffna,- and the vast plains of Neuerarkalawa and the 
Wanny, form a third climatic division, which, from the 
geological structure and peculiar configuration of the dis- 
trict, differs essentially firom the rest of Ceylon. This 
region, which is destitute of mountains, is undulating in 
a very slight degree ; the d^ and parching north-cast 
wind desiccates the soil in its passage, and the sandy 
plains are covered with a- low and scanty vegetation, 
chiefly fed by the night dews and whatever moisture is 
brought by the on-shore wind. The total rain of tlie 
year does not exceed thirty inches ; and the inhabitants 
live in frequent apprehension of droughts and famine. 
These conditions attain their utmost manifestation at the 
extreme north and in the Jaffna peninsula : there the 
temperature is the highest^ in the island, and, owing 
to the humidity of the situation and the total absence of 
hills, it is but little affected by the changes of tlie mon- 
soons ; and the thermometer keeps a regulated pace with 
the progress of the sun to and Irom the solstices. The 
soil, except in particular spots, is porous and sandy, 
formed from the detritus of the coral rocks which it 
overlays. It is subject to droughts sometimes of a whole 


attendant of tlio port, and published | logical department of the Board of 
under the authority of tlie meteoro- { Trade : — 

TrincomaHe, 


* 1854 . 

Mean Maximum 
Temperature. 

Mean Minimum 
Temperature. 

Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Tempera- 
ture noted. 

Dayg of Rain. 

• 

18 . 14 . 

• 

Mean Maximum 
'temperature. 

Mean Minimum 
Temperature. 

Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Temiiera- 
ture noted. 

Daji of Rain. 

Jan. 

81*3® 

74.70 

14® 

83 

10 

July 

87-7“ 

77-7° 

16® 

90 

5 

Feb. 

83-8 

75-8 

14 

86 

7 

Aug. 

87*9 

77*4 

16 

91 

.4 

Mur. 

85*9 

76*1 

16 

88 

3 

Sept. 

89*3 

77*8 

18 

93 

2 

April 

89*6 

78*9 

16 

92 

3 

Oct. 

85*2 

76-8 

15 

89 

14 

May 

891 

79-3 

19 

93 

3 

Nov. 

810 

74*9 

11 

83 

15 

Juno 

90 0 

79 5 

19 

94 

3 

Dec. 

80*1 

74*3 

11 

82 

15 


Mean temperature for the year 81*4. 

^ The mean lowest temperature at but in 1846-0 tlie thoni-ometer rose 
Jaflna is 70®, the mean highest 90® ; to 90® and 100®, 

r 4 . 
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year’s continuance ; and rain, when it falls, is so speedily 
absorbed, that it renders but slight service to cultivation. 
This is airried on entirely by means of tanks and 
artificial irrigation, in the practice of which the Tamil 
population of this district exhibits singular perseverance 
and ingenuity.^ In the dry season,' when scarcely any 
verdure is discernible above ground, the sheep and 
goats feed on their knees — scraping away the sand, in 
order to reach the wiry and succulent roots of the 
grasses. From the constiuicy of this practice horay 
callosities are produced, by which these hardy creatures 
may be distingiushed. 

Water-spouts are frequent on the coast of Ceylon, 
owing to the different temperature of the currents of air 
passing across the heated earth and the cooler sea, bxit 
instances are very rju-e of their bursting over land, or of 
accidents in consequence.^ 

A curious phenomenon, to whicth the name of “ an- 
thelia” has been given, and which may probably have 
suggested to the early painters the idea of the glory 
surrounding the heads of besitified saints, is to be seen in 
singidar beauty, at early morning, in Ceylon. "When the 
light is intense, and the shadows proportionately dark — 
when the sun is near the horizon, and the shadow of a 
person walking is thrown on the dewy grass — <;ach par- 
ticle of dew finnishes a double reflection from its concave 


* For an acc*oimt of tho Jaffna 
■wolls, and the theojy of their supply 
•with fi’esh water, see eh. i. p. 21. 

* Caaioens, who had opportunities 
of observing tlie phenomena of these 
sens during his service on board the 
fieot of Ca})ral, off the coast of Ma- 
labar imd Ceylon, has introduced 
into ’the Lmiad the episode of a 
water-spout in the Indian Ocean ; 
but, under the belief that the water 
which descends had been previously 
drawn up by suction from the ocean, 
he exclaims: — 

** But lajr, ye Aagcn. who can weigh the cause, 
And trace the secret springs of nature's laws ; 
Say why the wave, of bitter brine erewhile, 
Should to the bosom of the deep recoil. 


Robbed of Its salt, and from the cloud distil, 
Sweet as the waters of the liinuid rill ? ’* ** 

(Book V.) 

But the truth appears to be that the 
torrent whi(;h descendrf'fitiiii a water- 
spout, is but the condensed accumu- 
lation of its own vapour, and, though 
in the hollow of the lower c-one whi(;h 
rests upon the surface of the sea, salt 
water may possibly ascend in the 
partial vacuum caused by revolution j 
or spray may bo caught up and col- 
lected Dythe wind, still tnese can- 
not be raised by it beyond a very 
limited height, and what Canioens 
saw descend was, as he tndy says, 
the sweet water distilled from the 
cloud. 
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and convex surfaces'; and to the spectator his own 
figure, but more particularly the head, appears sur- 



ANTHKLIA AS IT APPF.AR3 TO THF. PFRSON HlMSELl-. 


rounded by a halo as viviU as if radiated from dia- 
monds.^ The Buddhists may possibly have taken from 
this bcautifiil object their idea of the agni or emblem 
of the sun, .with which the head of Buddha is sur- 
mounted. But unable to express a halo in sculpture, 
they concentrated it into a flame. 

Another Imninous phenomenon which sometimes ap- 
pears in the hill country, consists of beams of light, 
which intersect the sky, whilst the sun is yet in the 
ascenchmt ; sometimes horizontally, accompanied by in- 
termitting movements, and sometimes verticsdly, a broad 


' ScoiiESiiY describes the occur- 
rence of a similar plicnomenon in the 
Arctic Seas in July, ]813, the lumi- 
nous circle being ‘produced on the 
particles of which rested on the 
c«lm water. “The lower part of 
the circle descended beneath my feet 
to the side of tlft ship, and although 
it could not be a hundred feet 
fi-om the eye, it was perfect, and the 
colours distinct. The centre of the 
coloured circle was distinguished by 
my own shadow, the head of which, 
enveloped by a halo, was most con- 
spicuously pourtrayed. The halo or 
ffloiy wfls evidently impressed on the 
fog, but the figure appeared to be a 
shadow on the water ; the different 


parts became obscure in proportion 
to their rcmoteness from the head, so 
that the lower extremities were not 
perceptible .” — Account of the Arctic 
Iteyions, vol. i. ch. v. sec. vi. p. 394. 
A similar phenomenon occurs in the 
Khasia Hills, in the north-east of 
Bengal. — Asiat, Soc. Joum, lienff, 
vol. xiii. p. 616. Dr. M'Gee of Belfast 
writes to me that he has observed the 
anthelia in the north of Ireland, when 
the rays of the sun were projected 
obliquely on the dewy grass; and 
that he has seen the same pheno- 
menon on the sea at Ardglass, in the 
county of Down, when the surface 
of tlie water was crisped by a faint • 
breath of wind. 
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belt* of the blue sky interposing ‘ between tliem.^ In 
Ceylon this is doubtless owing* to the air holding in 
suspension a lai’ge quantity of vapour, which receives 
shadows and reflects rays of light. The natives, who 
designate them “Buddha’s rayg,” attach a superstitious 
dread to their appearance, and believe them to be porten- 
tous of misfortune — in every mouth, with the exception 
of May, which, for some unexplained reason, is exemyited. 

ilEALTii. — In connection with the subject of “Cli- 
mate,” one of the most important inquiries is the 
probable effect ou the health and constitution of a Euro- 
pean produced by a prolonged exposure to an unvarying 
temperature, upwards of 30 degrees higher than the 
average of Great Britain. But to this'thc most tran- 
quillising reply is tlie assurance that mere heat, even to a 
deyree beyond that of Ceylon, is not unhealthy in iteelf. 
Aden, enclosed in a crater of an extinct volcano, is not 
considered insalubrious ; mid the hot season in some 
parts of India, where the thermometer' stands at 1 00“ at 
midnight, is comparatively a healthy period of the year. 
In fact, in numerous cases heat may be the means of 
removing the immediate sources of disease. Its lirst per- 
ceptible effect is a slight increase of the noimal bodily 
teuqicraturc beyond 98®, and, simultaneously, an increased 
activity of all the vital functions. To this everything 
contributes an exciting sympathy — the glad surprise of 
the natural scenery, the luxury of verdure, the tempting 
novelty of fniits, and all the unaccustomed attractions 
of a tropical home. Under these combined influences 
the nervous sensibility is considerably excitc^l and the 
circulation acquires greater velocity, with lightly dimi- 


1 ViGNE mentions an appearance 
of this kind in the valley of Kashmir : 

Whilst tile rest of the horizon was 
^(lowing: golden over the mountain 
tops, a broad, well-defined ray- 
shaped streak or indigo was shooting 
upwards in the zenith : it remained 
nearly stationary about an hoiu*, 
and was then blended into the sky 


araiind it, and disappeared with the 
day. It was, no doubt, owing to 
the presence of some particular 
mountains which intercepted the red 
rays, imd threw a blue shadow, by 
j causing so much of the sky above 
I Kashmir to remain imallectcd by 
them.” — Travels in Kashmir, vol. ii. 
ch. X. p. 115. 
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nished force. This is soon followed, however, by the 
disagreeable evidences of the effort made by the system 
to accommodate itself to the new atmospheric condition. 
The skin often becomes fretted by “prickly heat,” or 
tormented by a profusion of bods, but relief being speedily 
obtained through these resources, the new comer is seldom 
afterwards annoyed by a recurrence of the process, un- 
less under circumstances of ^paired tone, the result of 
weakened digestion or climatic derangement. • 

Malaria. — Compared with Bengal and the Dekkan, 
the climate of Ceylon presents a striking superiority in 
mildness and exemption, from all the extremes offitino- 
s})heric disturbance ; and, except in^particular localities, 
all of which are wed. known and avoided*, from being 
liable after the rains to malaria,- or infested at par- 
ticular seasons with agues and fever, a lengthened resi- 
dence in the island may be contemplated, without the 
slightest apprehension of prejudicifd results. The pes- 
tilentuil localities are chiefly at the foot of mountains, 
and, strange to say, in the vicinity of some active rivers, 
Avliilst the vast level plains, whose stagnant waters are 
made available for the cultivation of rice, are seldom or 
never productive of disease. It is even believed that 
the deadly air is deprived of its poison in passing over 
an expanse of still water ; and one of the most remark- 
able circumstances is, that the points fronting the aerial 
currents are those exposed to 'danger, whilst projecting 
dills, belts of forest, and even moderately high walls, 
sdt\'e to shelter and protect all behind them from attack. 

* Notwitlistandingtliis general con- * Generally speaking, n flat open 

dition, fevers of a very serious Tiind country is healtliy, either when 
have been occasionally knowTi to at- flooded deeply by rains, or when 
taclc persons on the coast, who hod dried to hardness by the sun ; but in 
never exposed themselves to the mi- the process of desiccation, its exhala- 
asma of the jungle. Such instances ' tions are perilous. The wooded 
have occuiTcd at Qalle, and more slopes at the base of mountains are 
rarely at Colombo. The characteristics likewise notorious for fevers; such 
of places in this regard have, in some ns the terrai of the Nepal hills, the 
instances, chaflged unaccountably; Wynaad jungle, at the foot of the 
tlius at rerodeiiia, close to Kandy,*it Ghauts, and the eastern side of the 
was at one time regarded os dan- mountains of Ceylon, 
gt^rous to sleep. 
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In traversing districts suspected of malarifi, experience has 
indicated cerhiin precautions, which, with ordinary pru- 
dence and firmness, serve to neutralise tJie risk — retiring 
to rest punctuaUy at sunset, generous diet, moderate sti- 
mulants, and the daily use of quinine both before and 
after exposure. These, and the precaution, at whatever 
sacrifice of comfort, to sleep under mosquito curtains, have 
been proved in long journeys to be valuable prophy- 
lactics against fever and the pestilence of the jungle. 

Food. — Always bearing in mi&d that of the- quantity 
of food habitually taken in a temperate climate, a certain 
proportion is consumed to sustain aniimd wannth, it 
is obvious that in^hc glow of the tropics, where tlic 
heat is already in excess, this portion of the ingesta 
not only becomes superfluous so far as this office is con- 
cerned, but occasions disturbance of tlic other functions 
both of digestion and elimination. Over-indulgence in 
food, equally with intemperance in wine, is one fruitful 
source of disease amongst Europeans in Ceylon; and 
maladies and mortality are often the result of the former, 
in patients who would repel as an insult the imputation 
of the latter. 

So well have natiomd habits conformed to instinctive 
promptings in tins regard, that the natives of hot coun- 
tries have uncoosciously sought to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of food by taking their principal repast after nun- 
set ‘ ; and the European in the East will speedily discover 
for himself the prudence, not only of reducing * the 
quantity, but iu regard to the quality of his meals, of 
adopting those articles which nature has bountiftilly 


^ The pTOlybition of swine, which 
has funned an item in the dietetic 
ritual of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
and Mahometans, has been defended 
in all ages, from. Manetho and Hero- 
dotus downwards, on the ground that 
the flesh of an animal so foully fed 
has a tendency to promote cutaneous 
disor^rs; a 'belief which, though held 


as a fallacy in northern climates, may 
have a truthful basis in the East. 
— .dSLiAiT, Hist, Ant'm. 1. x. 16. In 
a recent general order Lord Clyde 
has prohibited its use in the Indian 
army. Camel’s flesh, wliich is also 
declared unclean in Le\dticus, is stiid 
to produce in the Arabs serious de- 
rangement of the stomach. 
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supplied as best suited to the climate. With a moderate 
use of flesh meat, vegetables, and especially farinaceous 
food, arc chiefly to be commended. The latter is ren- 
dered attractive by the unrivalled excellence of the Sin- 
ghalese in the preparation of innumerable curries each 
tempered by the delicate creamy juice expressed from 
the flesh of the coco-nut after it has been reduced to a 
pulp. Nothing of the same class in India can bear a 
comparison with the piquant delicacy of a curry" in Ceylon, 
composed of fresh condiments and compounded by the 
slcilful hand of a native. ’ 

'The me of fniit . — Fruits are abundant and wholesome ; 
but with the exception of oranges, pineapples, the luscious 
mango and the indescribable “rambutan,”* for want of 
horticultural attention they are inferior in flavour, ^d 
soon cease to be alluring. 

Wine . — ^Wine has of late years become accessible to all 
in the island, and has thus, in some degree, been substi- 
tuted for brandy ; the abuse of which at former periods is 
commemorated in the records of those fearful disorders of 
the liver, derangements of the brain, exhausting fevers, 
and viscei’al diseases, which characterise the medical 
annals of earlier times. With a firm adherence to tem- 
perance in the enjoyment of stimulants, and moderation 
in the pleasures of the table, with attention to exercise 
and frequent resort to the bath, it may be confidently 
asserted that health in Ceylon is as capable of preser- 
vation and life as susceptible of enjoyment, as in any 
country within the tropics. 

Exposure . — Prudence and foresight are, however, 
as indispensable there as in any other climate to escape 
wcll-undej.'stood risks. Catarrhs and rheumatism are 


* The popular error of thinking 
curry to be an invention of the Por- 
tuguese ^ India is disproved by the 
mention in the Rqjamli of its use in 
Ceylon in the second contuiy before 
the Christian ei’a, and in the Maha~ 


tO€mso in the fifth century of it. This 
subject is mentioned elsewhere : see 
chapter on the Arts and Sciences of 
the Singhalese, Vol. I. p. 4.37. 

* For a description of the ra^iiutan 
see Vol. I. p. 120., II. p. 116. 
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as likely to follow needless exposure to the withering 
“ along-shore wind ” of the winter months in Ceylon \ 
as they are traceable to unwisely confronting the east 
winds of March in Great Britain ; and during flic alter 
nation, fi’om the sluggish heat which precedes the 
monsoon, to the moist and chill vapours that follow the 
change, intestinal disorders, fevei's, and liver complaints 
are not more characteristic of an Indian rainy season 
than of an English autumn, and arc equally amenable to 
those precautions by which liability may be diminished in 
cither place. * 

Paleness . — At the same time it must be observed, 
that the pallid complexion peculiar to old residents, is 
not alone ascribable to an organic change in tlie skin 
froift its being the medium of perpetual exudation, but 
in part to a deficiency of red globidcs in the blood, and 
maitdy to a reduced vigour in the whole muscular a]> 
paratus, including the action of the heart, which imper- 
fectly compensates by increase of raj)idity for diminution 
of power. It is remarkable how suddenly this sallow- 
ness disappears, and is suc^jeeded by the warm tints of 
health, after a visit of a very few days to the ]fiaius of 
Neuera-ellia, or to the picturesque coffee plantations in the 
hills that surround it. 

Ijidies. — Ladies, from their more regidar and mo- 
derate habits, and their avoidancAj of exposure, might 
be expected to withstand the climate better than men ; 


* See antej j). 67. It is an t^gree- 
able charjicteristic of the climate of 
('tjylon, that sim-stroke, which is so 
common even in the northern por- 
tions of India, is almost unknown in 
the island. Sportsmen are out all 
day long in the hottest weather, a 
practice which would bo thought 
more than hazardous in Oude or the 
nort-h-west provinces. Perhaps an 
explanation of this may be found in 
the difference in moisture in the two 
atinojnheres, which may modify the 
degrM of evaporation ; but the in- 


qiiirjr is .a curious one. It is be- 
coming better understood in the 
army that active service, and even a 
moderate exposuie to thti solar rays 
{(dwayH (ftmrdingtlmn frgmthc Imtit), 
ore conducive rather than injurious 
to health in the tropics. The pale 
and sallow complexion of ladies and 
children bom in India, is ascribable 
in a certain degree to the same pro- 
cess by which vegetables are blandied 
under shades which exclude the 
light: — they are reared in apart- 
ments too carefully kept dark. 
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and to a certain extent the anticipation appears to be 
correct, but it by no means justifies the assumption of 
general immunity. Though less obnoxious to specific 
disease, *deb^ty and dehcacy are the frequent results of 
habitual seclusion and avoidance of the solar light. 
These, added to more obvious causes of occasional iUuess, 
suggest the necessity of vigorous exertion and regular 
exercise as indispensable prophylactics. 

Children . — suitably clothed, and not injudiciously 
fed, children may remain in the island till eight or ten 
years of age, when anxiety begins to be excited by the 
attenuation of the frame and the apparent absence of 
strength in proportion to development. These symptoms, 
the result of relaxed tone and defective nutrition, are to 
be remedied by change of chmate either to the more 
lofty ranges of the mountains, or, more providently, to 
Europe. 

Effects on Euroj)eam already Diseased. — To persons 
already sufiering from disease, the experiment of a resi- 
dence ill Ceylon is one of questionable propriety. Those 
of a scrofulous diathesis need not consider it hazardous, 
as experience docs not show that in .such there is any 
greater susceptibility to local or constitutional disorders, 
or that when these arc present, there is greater difficulty 
in their remova,!. 

To those threatened with consumption, the island 
may be supposed to offer some advantages in equability 
of temperature, and the compai’ative quiescence of 
tlfe lungs from the reduced necessity for respiratory 
eirort. Besides, the choice of climates Resented by 
Ceylon enables a patient, by the easy change of resi- 
dence to a different altitude, avoiding the heats of one 
period and the dry winds of another, to check to a great 
extent the predisposing causes likely to lead to the de- 
velopment of tubercle. This, with attention to clothing 
and systematic exercise as preventives of active disease, 
may .s6rve to resti’ain the further progress though it fail 
to eradicate the tendency to phthisis. But when' tlie 
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formation of tubercle has already taken place to any con- 
siderable extent, and '.is accompanied by softening, the 
morbid condition is not unlikely to advance with alarming 
celerity ; and the only compensating circumgtance is tJite 
diminution of apparent suffering, ascribable to general 
languor, and the absence of bronchial irritation occasioned 
by cold and humid air. 

Dyiipepsia. — Habitual dyspeptics, and those affected 
by hepatic obstruction, had better avoid a lengthened 
sojourn in Ceylon ; but the tortures of rheumatism and 
gout, if they be not reduced, are certainly postponed 
for longer intervals than those conceded to the same 
sufferers in England. Gout, owing to the greater cutaneous 
excretion, in most instances totally disappears. 

Precautiom for Health. — Next to attention to diet, 
health in Ceylon is mainly to be preserved by systematic 
exorcise, and a costume adapted to the clinfate and its 
requirements. Paradoxical as it may sound, the great 
cause of disease in hot climates is cold. Nothing ought 
more cautiously to be watched and avoided than the 
chills produced by draughts and dry winds; and a 
change of dress or position should be instantly resorted 
to when the warning sensation of chilhness is per- 
ceived. 

Exercise. — The early morning ride, after a single 
cup of coffee and a biscuit on rising, and the luxury of 
the bath before dressing for breakfast, constitute the 
enjoyments of the forenoon ; and a similar stroll on 
horseback, returning at sunset to repeat the bath* pre- 
paratory to Ihe evening toilette, completes the hy^enic 
discipline of the day. At night the introduction of the 
Indian punka into bed-rooms would be valuable, a thin 
flannel coverlet being spread over the bed. Nothing 


* mo Bouviens ^iio les deux 
premieres aim6es quo Je cn ce 
pais-l^; Veua deux maladies: alors 
je pris la coOtume de me bien lam' 
soir et malm, et pendant 16 ons que 


j’y ay demeur^ depuis, jo n’ay pas 
senti le nioindre mal.” — Ribeyko, 
Hist, de tide de CeyUn, vol. v. ch. 
xix. p. 140. 
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serves more effectually to break down an impaired con- 
stitution in the tropics than the want of timely and re- 
freshing sleep. 

Dress . — In the selection of dress experience has taught 
the superiority of calico to linen, the latter, when damp 
from the exhalation of the skin, causing a chill which 
is injurious, whilst the former, from some peculiarity in 
its fibre, however moist it may become, never imparts 
the same sensation of cold. The clothing best adapted 
to the climate is tliat whose texture least excites the 
already profuse perspiration, and wliosc fashion presents 
tlie least impediment to its escape.* The discomfort 
of woollen has led to its avoidance as far as possible ; 
but those who, in England, may have accustomed them- 
selves to flannel, will find the advantage of persevering 
to wear it, provided it is so light as not to excite per- 
spiration. tfo equipped for active exercise, exposure 
to the sun, however hot, may be regarded without ap- 
prehension, provided the limbs are in motion arid tlie body 
in ordinary health ; but the instinct of all oriental races 
has taught the necessity of protecting the head, and 
European ingenuity has not failed to devise expedients 
for tliis all-important object 

From what has been said, it will be apparent tliat, 
compared with continental India, the securities for health 
in Ceylon are greatly in favoiu* of the island. As to tlie 
formidable diseases which arc common to both, their 
occurrence in either is characterised by the same appalling 
manifestations : dysentery fastens, with all its fearful con- 
comitants, on the unwary and incautious ; and cholera, 
with its dark horrors, sweeps mysteriously across neg- 
lected districts, exacting its hecatombs. But the visitation 
and ravages of both are somewhat under control, and 


* ^^Man not bein^ created an 
aquatic animol; bia skin cannot with 
impunity 'be exposed to peiroetual 
moisture, whether directly applied or 
arising from perspiration retained by 


dress. The importance to health of 
keeping the skin dry does not appear 
to have hitherto received duo atten- 
tion .” — VlcsjPXiSQfltacesofManf 
ch. xliv. 


VOL. L 
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the experience bequeathed by former gloomy "visitations 
has added to the facilities for checking their recurrence.^ 
In some of the di^rders incidental to the climate, and 
the treatment of ulcerations caused by the wounds of 
tlie mosquitoes and leeches, the native Singhalese have 
a deservedly high reputation; but their practice, when 
it depends on specifics, is too empirical to be safely re- 
lied on; and their traditional s^, though boasting a 
well authenticated antiquity, achieves few triumphs in 
competition with the soberer discipline of European 
science. 


* " It is worthy of remark, that 
although all the troops in Ceylon 
have occasionally, but at rare inter- 
vals, suffered severely from cholera, 
the disease has in very few instances 
attacked the officers, or indeed Eu- 
roneans in the same grade of life* 
This is one important difference to 
be home in mind when estimating the 
comparative risk of life in India 


and Ceylon. It must be due to the 
difference in comforts and quarters, or 
more particularly to the exemption 
from night duty, by far the most try- 
ing of the solaiers’ hardships. The 
small mortality am^st the officers 
of European regimdK in Ceylon is 
very remarkable .” — Note by j)r, Ca- 
MEEON, Army Med. Staff. 
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VEGETATION. — TREES AND PLANTS. 

Although the luxuriant vegetation of Ceylon has at all 
times been the theme of enthusiastic admiration, its flora 
does not probably exceed 3000 phaenogamic plants ^ ; 
and notwithstanding that it has a number of endemic 
species, and a few genera, which are not found on the 
great Indian peninsula, still its botanical features may be 
described as those characteristic of the southern r^ons 
of Hindustan and the Dekkan. Tlie result of some recent 
experiments has, however, aflforded a curious confirmation 
of the opinion ventured by Dr. Gardner, that, regarding 
its botany geographically, Ceylon exhibits more of the 
Malayan flora and that of the Eastern Archipelago, than 
of any portion of India to the west of it. Two plants pe- 
culiar to Malacca, the nutmeg and tlve mangosteen, have 
been attempted, but unsuccessfully, to be cultivated in 
Bengal ; but in Ceylon the former has been reared near 
Colombo with such singular success that its produce now 
begins to figure in the exports of the island; — and 
mangosteens, which, ten years ago, were exhibited as 


* Tho prolific vegetation of the 
island is likely to cause exf^geration 
in the estimate of its variety. Dr. Gard-* 
ner, shortly after his ^pointment os 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
at Kandy, in writing to Sir W. Hooker, 
conjectured that the Ceylon flora 
might extend to 4000 or fiClOO species. 
But from.a recent Eeport of the pre- 
sent curator, Mr. Thwaites, it appears 
that the indigenous pheenogamic 
plants discovered up to August, 1866, 


was 2070; of which 2025 were di- 
cotyledonous, and 644 mouocotylodo- 
j nous flowering plants, besides 247 
I ferns and lycomxfs. When it is con- 
; 'siderod that this is nearly double the 
{ indigenous flora of England, and little 
under me thiHieth of the entire 
number of plants hitherto described 
over the world, the botanical rich- 
ness of Ceylon, in proportion to its 
area, must be regaraea as equal tq 
that of any portion of the globe. 
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curiosities from a single tree in the old Botanic Garden at 
Caltura, are now found to thrive readily, and they occasion- 
ally appear at table, rivalling in their wonderful delicacy 
of flavour those which have heretofore been regarded 
as peculiar to the Straits. 

Up to the present time the botany of Ceylon has been 
imperfectly submitted lo scientific scrutiny. Linnajus, 
in 1747, prepared his Flora Zeylanica^ from specimens 
collected by Hermalin, which had previously constituted 
the materials of the Thesaurus Zeylanieus of Burman and 
now form part of the herbariiun in the British Museum. 
A succession of industrious explorers have been since 
engaged in following up the investigation ^ ; but, with the 
exception of an imperfect and unsatisfactory caUdogue by 
Moon, no enumeration of Ceylon plants has yet been pub- 
lished. Dr. Gardner had made some progress with a 
Singhalese Flora, when his death took place in 1849, an 
event which tlmew the task on other hands, and has 
postponed its completion for years.® 

From identity of position and climate, and the apparent 
simihuity of soil between Ceylon and the southern 
extremity of • the Indian peninsula, a corresponding 
agreement might be expected between the vegetable 
productions of each: and accordingly in its aspects 
and subdivisions Ceylon participates in those distinctive 
features which the monsoons have imparted respectively 
to the opposite shores of Hindustan. The western coast 


. ^ Amon^t the collections of Cey- 
lon plants deposited in the Hookerian 
Herbarium, are those made by General 
and Mrs. Walker, by Major Cham- 
pion (who left the island in 1848), 
and by Mr. Thwaites, who succeed^ 
I)r, Gardner in charge of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kandy. Moon, 
who had preyiously held that appoint- 
ment, left extensive collections in 
the herbarium at Peradenia, which 
have been largely increased by his 
successors; and Macrae, who was 
employed by the Horticultural So- 
ciety .of London^ has enriched their 


museum with Ceylon plants. Some 
admirable letters of Mrs. Walker 
are printed in Hooker’s Compnnmi 
to tm Botamcal Moffuzine, They 
include an excellent account of the 
vegetation of Ceylon. 

* Dr. Gardner, in 1848, drew up a 
short paper containing Some Bemarke 
on the Flora of Ceylon^ which was 
printed in the appendix to Lee’s 
Translation of Bibeyro; to this essay, 
and to his peraonm commimications 
during frequent journeys, 1 am in- 
debted for many facts incorporated 
in the following pages. 
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being exposed to the milder influence of the south-west 
wind, shows luxuriant vegetation, tlie result of its humid 
and temperate chmate ; whilst the eastern, hke Coroman- 
del, has a comparatively dry and arid aspect, produced 
by the hot winds that blow for half the year. 

The littoral vegetation of the seaborde exhibits little 
variation from that common throughout the Eastern 
archipelago ; but it wants the Phoenix paludosa ' , a 


^ Drs. IIooEEB and Thomson^ in 
Iheir hvtroductot'y Essay to the Elxpra 
of Imliay speaking of Ceylon, state 
that the Nipa fruticans (another 
characteristic palm of the Gangetic 
delta) and Cycads are also wanting 
there \ but both these exist (the 
former abundantly), though perhaps 
not alluded to in any work on Ceylon 
botany to which those authors had 
access. In connection with this subj ect 
it may be mentioned, as a fact which 
is much to be rejp'etted, that, although 
botanists have been appointed to 
the superintendence of the Botanic 
Gardens at Kandy, iiifonnation re- 
garding the vegetation of the island 
18 scarcely obtainable without ex- 
treme trouble and reference to papers 
scattered through innumerable pe- 
riodicals. That the majority of Ceylon 
plants are already known to science 
18 owing to the coincidence of their 
being tdso natives of India, whence 
descriptions have emanated ; but there 
has been no recent attempt on the 
part of colonial or European botanists 
even to throw into a useful form the 
already published descriptions of the 
commoner plants of the island. Such 
a work would be the first step to a 
Singhalese Flora, The preparation 
of such a compendium would seem 
to belong to the duties of the colo- 
nial bot^is^ and as such it was 
an object of especial solicitude to 
the late superintendent, Dr. Gardner. 
But the heterogeneous duties im- 
posed upon the person holding his 
office (the evils arising from which 
are alluded to Vol. II. p. 209 ), have 
liitherto been insuperanle obstacles | 
to the attainment of this object, as | 


I they have also been to the prepara- 
tion of a systematic account of the 
geneitd features of Ceylon vegeta- 
tion. Such a work is strongly felt 
to be a desideratum by numbers 
in Ceylon, who, though not accom- 
plished botanists, are anxious to 
acquire accurate ideas as to the 
aspects of the flora at different 
elevations, different seasons, and 
different quarters of the island ; of 
the kinds of plants that chiofiy 
contribute to the vegetation of the 
coasts, tlie plains, and mountains; 
of the genera relations that subsist 
between them and the flora of the 
Carnatic, Malabar, and the Malay 
archipelago; and generally of the 
more useful plants in science, arts, 
medicine, and commerce. To render 
such a work at once accurate os well 
as interesting, would remiire sound 
scientific knowledge ; and, hovrever 
skilfully and popularly written, there 
would still DC portions somewhat 
difficult of comprehension to the 
ordinary reader ; out curiosity would 
be stimulated by the veiy occmTence 
of difficulty, and thus an impulse 
might be given to the acquisition cji 
rudimentary botany, which would 
eventually enable tjie inquirer to 
contribute his quota to the natural 
histo^ of Ceylon. 

P.o. Since the foregoing passage 
was written, Mr. Thwaites nos an- 
nounced the early publication of a 
new work on Ceylon plants, to be 
entitled Fnunieratio PlmUarum Zey- 
lanieB : vsHtih Descriptions of the neu* 
mid little known genera and species ; 
and observations on their habits, uses, 
&c. In the identification of the ^e- 
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dwarf date-palm, which literally covers the islands of the 
Sunderbunds at the delta of the Ganges. A dense 
growth of mangroves ^ occupies the shore, beneath whose 
overarching roots the ripple of the sea washes unseen 
over the muddy beach. Eetiring from the strand, 
there are groups of Sonneratia^, Avicennia, Heritiera, 
and Pandanm ; the latter with a stem like a dwarf 
palm, round which the serrated leaves ascend in spiral 
convolutions till they terminate in a pendulous crown, 
from which drop the amber clusters of beautiful but 
uneatable fruit, with a close resemblance in shape 
and colour to that of tlie pineapple, from which, and 
from the peculiar arrangement of the leaves, the plant 
has acquired its name of the “ Screw-pine.” 


cies Mr. Thwaitca is to be assisted 
bv Dr. Hooker, F. R. S. j and from 
tbeir conjoint labours wo may at last 
hope for a production worthy of the 
subject. 

* Wiizophora Candelaria, Kandelia 
Hkeedei, Jirwjinera gymnorhiza, 

* At a meetings of the Entomo- 
logi(;al Society in 1842, Dr. Tem- 
pleton sent, for the use of the 
members, many thin slices of sub- 
stance to replac;c cork-wood a.s a 
lining for insect cases and drawem. 
Along with the soft wood he sent the 
following notice : — In this country 
(he writes from Colombo, Ceylon, 
Way 19, 1842), alon^ the marshy 
banks of the loi^ nvei's, grows a 
very large handsome tree, named 
Sotmeratia acida by the younger 
Linnseus; its roots spread far and 
wide through the sou moist earth, 
and at various distances send up 
most extraordihaTy long spindle- 
shaped excrescences four or five feet 
above the surface. Of these Sir 
James Edward Smith remarks, 'what 
those hom-shaped excrescences are 
which occupy the soil at some dis- 
tance from we base of the tree, from 
a span to a foot in len^h and of a 
corify substance, as described by 
Kumphius, we can ofier no conjec- 
ture.’ Most curious things (remarks 


Dr. Templeton) they arej they all 
spring very narrow from the root, 
expand as they rise, and then become 
OT^ually attenuated, occasionally 
forking, but never throwing out 
shoots or leaves, or in any respect 
resembling the parent root or wood. 
They are firm and close in their tex- 
ture, nearly devoid of fibrous struc- 
ture, and take a moderate polish 
when cut with a sharp instrument ; 
but for lining insect boxes and 
making setting-boards they have no 
equal m the world. The finest pin 
passes in with delightful ease and 
smoothness, and is held firmly and 
tightly so that there is no lisk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. YV^ith 
a fine saw I form them into little 
boards and then smooth them with a 
sharp case knife, but the London 
veneering-mills would turn them out 
fit for immediate use, without any 
necessity for more than a touch of 
fine glass-paper. Some of my pimy 
boaiclB are two feet long^ by three 
and a half inches wide, which is more 
than sufficient for our purpose, and 
to me they have proved a vast ac- 
quisition. The natives call them 
' lUrilimow,’ the latter syllable signi- 
fnng root” — TempIiEton/ Trans, 
£nt. Sac, vol. iii. p. 302. 
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A little further inland, the sandy plains are covered 
by a thorny jungle, the plants of which are the same 
as those of the Carnatic, the climate being alike ; and 
wherever man has encroached on the solitude, groves of 
coco-nut palms mark the vicinity of his habitations. 

Eemote from the sea, the level countiy of the north 
has a flora almost identical with that of Coromandel; but 
the arid nature of the Ceylon soil, and its drier almo- 
sphere, is attested by the greater proportion of euphor- 
bias and fleshy shrubs, as well as by the wiry and 
stunted nature of the trees, their smaller leaves and 
thorny stems and branches.^ Conspicuous amongst these 
are acacias of many kinds; Cassia fistula, the wood apple 
{Feronia elephantum), and the mustard tree of Scripture 
(Sahndora Fersica), which extends from Ceylon to the 
Iloly Land.® Tlie margosa (Azadirachta fndica), the 
satin wood, the Ceylon oak, and the tamarind and 
ebony, arc examples of the larger trees; and in the 
extreme north and west the Palmyra palm takes the 
place of the coco-nut, and not only lines the shore, but 
liUs the landscape on every side with its shady and 
prolific groves. 

Proceeding southward on the western coast, the 
acacias disappear, and the greater profusion of vegeta- 
tion, the taller growth of the timber, and the darker 
tinge of the foliage, all attest the influence of the in- 
creased moisture both from the rivers and the rains. 
The brilliant Ixoras, Erythrinas, Buteas, Jonesias, Hibis- 
cus, and a variety of flowering shrubs of similar beauty, 
enliven the forests with their splendour; and the see^ 
of the cinnamon, carried by the birds from the culti- 
vated gardens near the coasts, have germinated in the 
sandy soil, and diversify the woods with the fresh ver- 
dure of its polished leaves and delicately-tinted shoots. 
It is to be found universally to a considerable height in 
the lower range of hills, and thither the Chalias were 


* Dr. Gardner. » The mustard tree of Scripture is described ante, p. 61, 

o 4* 
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accustomed to resort to cut and peel it, a task which 
was imposed on them as a feudal service by the native 
sovereign, who paid an annual tribute in prepared cin- 
namon to the Dutch, and to the present time this 
branch of the trade in the article continues, but divested 
of its compulsory character. 

■ The Dutch, in like manner, maintained, during the 
entire period of their rule, an extensive commerce in 
pepper worts, which still festoon the- forest, but the 
export has almost ceased from Ceylon. Along with these 
the trunks of the larger trees are profusely covered 
with other delicate creepers, chiefly Convolvuli and 
Ipomoeas ; and the pitcher-plant {Nepenthes distillatoria) 
lures the passer-by to halt and conjecture the probable 
uses of the curious mechanism, by means of which it 
distils a quantity of limpid fluid into the vegetable vases 
at the extremity of its leaves. The Orchidem suspend 
their pendulous flowers from the angles of branches, 
whilst the bare roots and the lower part of the stem are 
occasionally covered with fungi of the most gaudy colours, 
bright red, yellow, and purple. 

Of the east side of the island the botany has never 
yet been examined by any scientific resident, but the 
productions of the hill country have been largely ex- 
plored, and present features altogether distinct from 
those of the plains. For the first two' or three thousand 
feet the dissimilarity is less perceptible to an unscientific 
eye, but as we ascend, the difference becomes apparent 
in the larger size of the leaves, and the nearly uniform 
colour of the foliage, except where the scarlet shoots of 
the ironwood tree {Mesua ferrea) seem like flowers in 
their blood-red hue. Here the roots of the broad-leafed 
■wild-plantain {Musa textilis) penetrate the soil among the 
broken rocks ; and in moist spots the graceful bamboo 
flourishes in groups, whose feathery foliage waves like 
the plumes of the ostrich.^ It at these elevations that 

' In the Malayan peninsula the | instrument of natural music^ by per- 
bamboo ^ has been conrerted into an | forating it with holes, through which 
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the sameness of the scenery is diversified by the grassy 
patenas before alluded to \ which, in their aspect, though 
not tlieir extent, may be called the Savannahs of Ceylon. 
Here peaches, cherries, and other European fimit trees, 
grow freely ; but they become evei^eens in this summer 
climate, and, exhausted by perennial excitement, and de- 
prived of their winter repose, they refuse to ripen their 
fruit.* A similar failure was discovered in some European 
vines, which were cultivated at Jafiha ; but Mr. Dyke, 
the government agent, in whose garden they grew, con- 
ceiving that the activity of the plants might be equally 
checked by exposing them to an extreme of warmth, as 
by subjecting them to cold, tried, with perfect success, 
the experiment of laying bare the roots in the strongest 
heat of the sun. The result verified his conjecture. The 
circulation of the sap was arrested, the vines obtained 
the needful repose, and the grapes, which before had 
fallen almost unformed from die tree, are now brought to 
thorough maturity, though inferior in flavour to those 
produced at home.® 

The tea plant has been raised with complete success in 
the hills on the estate of the Messrs. Worms, at Eotli- 


tlie wind is permitted to sigh } and the 
effect is described as perfectly charm- 
ing. Mr. Ix)gan, who in 1847 visited 
Noning^ contiguous to the frontier of 
the European settlement of Malacca^ 
on approaching the village of Kan- 
dang; was surprised by hearing ** the 
most melodious sounds, some soft 
and liquid like the notes of a flute, 
and o^ers deep and full like the 
tones of an organ. They were 
sometimes low, interrupted, or even 
single, and presently they would 
swell into a g^d burst of mingled 
melody. On drawing near to a 
clump of trees, above the branches 
of wnich waved a slender bamboo 
about forty feet in height, he 
found that the musical tones issued 
from it, and were caused by the 
hroezQ * pasainff through perforations 
in the stem. The instrument thus 
formed is called by the natives 


the hulu perindUf or plaintive bam- 
boo.’^ Those which Mr. Logan saw 
had a slit in each joint, so that each 
stem possessed fourteen or twenty 
notes. 

^ See ante, p. 24. 

® The apple-tree in the Peradenia 
Gardens seems not onlv to have be- 
come an evergreen, hut to have 
changed its character in another par- 
ticular; for it is found to send out 
numerous nmners under ground, 
which continually rise into small 
stems and form a mwth of shrub- 
like plants around the parent tree. 

® An equally successful experi- 
ment, to give the vine an artificial 
winter by baring the roots, is re- 
corded W Mr. Ballabd, of l^mbay, 
in the Transactions of the Agric, and 
Hortic, Society of India, under date 
24th May, 1824. Calcutta, 1850. 
Vol. i. p. 00. 
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schild, in Pusilawa ‘ ; but the want of any skilful mani- 
pulators to collect and prepare the leaves, renders it 
hopeless to attempt any experiment on a large scale, imtil 
assistance can be secured from China, to conduct the 
preparation. 

Still ascending, at an elevation of 6500 feet, as we 
approach the mountain plateau of Neuera-ellia, the 
dimensions of tlie trees again diminish, the stems and 
branches arc covered with orchideae and mosses, and 
around them spring, up herbaceous plants and balsams, 
with here and there broad expanses covered with Acan- 
thacecB, whose seeds are the favourite food of the jungle 
fowl, which are always in perfection during the ripening 
of the Nilloo.* It is in these regions that the tree-ferns 
{Akophila gigantea) rise from the damp hollows, and 
carry their gracefidly plumed heads sometimes to the 
height of twenty feet. 

At length in the loftiest range v of the hills the 
Rhododendrons are discovered ; no longer delicate 
bushes, as in Europe, but timber trees of consider- 
able height, and corresponding dimensions, and every 
branch covered with a blaze of crimson flowers. In 
these forests are also to be met with some species of 
Michelia, the Indian representatives of the Magnolias of 
North America, several arboreous myrtaceoe and tem- 
stromiaceoe, the most common of which is the camelia- 
like Gordonia Ceylanica.^ These and Vaccinia, GauU 


* The cultivation of tea waa at- 
tempted by the Dutch; but without 
success. 

* There are said to be fourteen 
species of the Nilloo (Strchilatvthes) 
in Ceylon. They form a complete 
under-growth in the forest five or 
six feet in height; and sometimes 
extending for miles. When in bloom; 
their red and blue flowers are a 
singulai'ly beautiful feature in the 
landscape; and are eagerly searched 
by the honey bees. Some species 
are said to flower only once in five, 
seven, or nine vears; and after ripen- 
ing their seed they die. This is 


one reason assigned for the sudden 
appearance of the rats, which have 
been elsewhere alluded to (vol. i. p. 
149; ii. p. 234) as invading the cofiee 
estates, when deprived of their ordi- 
nary food by the decay of the nilloo. 
It has been observed that the jiuigle 
fowl, after feeding on the nilloo, have 
their eyes so affected by it, as to be 
partially blinded, and permit them- 
selves to be taken bv the hand. Are 
the seeds of this plant narcotic lilco 
some of the SoUmaceaef or do they 
cause dilatation of the pupil, like those 
of the Atropa BeUadonna f 
® Dr. Gardner. 
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therm, Symploci, Goughia, and Gomphandra, establish the 
affinity between the vegetation of this region and that of 
the Malabar ranges, the Ehasia and Lower Himalaya.* 

Generally speaking, the timber on the high mountains 
is of little value for (economic purposes. Though of 
considerable dimensions, it is too unsubstantial to be 
serviceable for building or domestic uses ; and perhaps, 
it may be regarded as an evidence of its perishable 
nature, that dead timber is rarely to be seen in any 
quantity encumbering the ground, in the heart of the 
deepest forests. It seems to go to dust almost imme- 
diately after its fall, and although the process of do 
struction is infinitely accelerated by the ravages of 
insects, especially the white ants (termites) and beetles, 
which instantly seize on every fallen branch : stiU, one 
would expect that the harder woods would, more or 
less, resist their attacks till natural decomposition shotild 
have facilitated their operations and thus exhibit more 
leisurely the progress of decay. But here decay is 
comparatively instantaneous, and it is seldom that fallen 
timber is to be found, except in the last stage of con- 
version into dust 

Some of the trees in the higher ranges arc remarkable 
for the prodigious height to which they struggle up- 
Avards from the dense jungle towards the air and light ; 
and one of the most curious of nature’s devices, is the 
singular expedient by which some families of these very 
tall and top-heavy trees throw out buttresses like walls 
of wood, to support themselves firam beneath. Five or 
six (if these buttresses project like rays from all sides 
of the trunk : they are from six to twelve inches thick, 
and advance from five to fifteen feet outward; and as 
they ascend, gradually sink into the bole and disappear 
at the height of from ten to twenty feet from the ground. 
By the firm resistance which they offer below, the trees 


’ IntrodtKition to the Flora Indica of Dr. Hookeb and Dr. Tfomson^ p. 
120. Loudon^ 1855. 
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are effectually steadied, and protected from the leverage 
of the crown, by which they would otherwise be uprooted. 
Some of these buttresses are so smooth and flat, as almost 
to resemble sawn planks. 

The greatest ornaments of the forest in these higher 
regions are the large flowering trees ; the most striking 
of which is the Ehododendron, which in Ceylon forms 
a forest in the mountains, and when covered with flowers, 
it seems from a distance as though the hills were strewn 
with vermilion. This is the principal tree on the 
summit of Adam’s Peak, and grows to the foot of the 
rock which carries the little temple that covers the 
sacred footstep on its crest. Dr. Hooker §^tes that the 
honey of its flowers is believed to be poisonous in some 
parts of Sikkim ; but I never heard it so regarded in 
Ceylon. 

One of the most magnificent of the flowering trees, 
is the coral tree', which is also the most familiar to 
Europeans, as the natives of the low country and tlic 
coast, from the circumstanc.e of its stem being covered 
with thorns, plant it largely for fences, and grow it in 
the vicinity of their dwellings. It derives its English 
name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral, and as these clothe the branches 
before the leaves appear, their splendour attracts the eye 
from a distance, especially when lighted by the full blaze 
of the sun. 

The Murutu* is another flowering tree which may 
vie with the Coral, the Ehododendron, or the Asoca®, 
the favourite of Sanskrit poetry. It grows to a con- 
siderable height, especially in damp places and the 
neighbourhood of streams, and pains have been taken. 


^ Erythrina Indica, It belongs to 
the pea tribe^ and must not be con- 
founded with the Jatropha muUifida 
which has also acquired the name of 
the coral tree. Its wood is so light 
and spongy, that it is used in Ceylon 
to form corKS for preserve jars ; and 


both there and at Madras the natives 
make from it models of their imple- 
ments of husbandry^ and of tfieir 
sailing boats and canoes. 

^ Lagemtrcemia Keginas. 

* See p. 93. 
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from appreciation of its attractions, to plant it by the 
road side and in other conspicuous positions. From 
the points of the branches panicles are produced, two 
or three feet in length, composed of flowers, each the 
size of a rose and of every shade, from a delicate pink to 
the deepest purple. It abounds in the south>west of 
the island. 

The magnificent Asoca* is found in the interior, and 
is cultivated, though not successfully, in the Peradenia 
Garden, and in that attached to Elie House at Colombo. 
But in Tobmpane, and in the valley of Doombera, its 
loveliness vindicates all the praises bestowed on it by the 
poets of the East. Its orange and crimson flowera grow 
in graceful Neemes, and the Singhalese, who have given 
the rhododendron the pre-eminent appellation of the 
“ great red flower,” {maha-rat-mal^) have called the 
Asoca the diya-rat-mal to indicate its partiality for 
“ moisture,” combined with its prevailing hue. 

But the tree which will most frequently attract the 
eye the traveller, is the “ kattoo-imbul ” of the Singhar 
lese one of those which produce the silky cotton which, 
though incapable of being spun, owing to the shortness 
of its delicate fibre, makes a most luxurious stuffing for 
sofas and pillows. The species in question is a tail tree 
covered with formidable thorns ; and being deciduous, the 
fresh leaves, like those of the coral tree, do not make their 
appearance till after the crimson flowers have covered 
the branches with their bright tulip-like petals. So 
profuse ai-e these gorgeous flowers, that when they fall, 
the ground for many roods on all sides is a carpet of 
scarlet. They are succeeded by large oblong pods, in 
which the black polished seeds are deeply embedded in 
the floss which is so much prized by the natives. Tlie 
trunk is of an unusually bright green colour, and the 


‘ Jonesia Asoca. Schott and Endlicher, have assigned 

^ Bomhax Malabaricm, As the to the imbul its ancient Sanskrit 
genus Bombax is confined to tropi- name, and described it as Salmaliar 
cal America, the German botanists, MaMbarica, 
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branches issue horizontally from the stem, in whorls of 
threes with a distance of six or seven feet between each 
whorl. 

Near every Buddhist temple the priests plant the 
Iron tree {Messua fen'ea) * for the sake of its flowers, 
with which they decorate the images of Buddha. They 
resemble white roses, and form a singular contrast with 
the buds and shoots of the tree, which are of the deepest 
crimson. Along with its flowers the priests use hke- 
wise those of the Champac {Michelia Champaca), be- 
longing to the family of magnoliaceae. They are of a pale 
yellow tint, with the sweef oppressive perfume which 
is celebrated in the poetry of the Hindus. From the 
wood of the champac the images of Bud^a are carved 
for the temples. 

The celebrated Upas tree of Java {Antiaris toxicaria), 
which has been the subject of so many romances, ex- 
ploded by Dr. Ilorsfield was supposed by Dr. Gardner 
to exist in Ceylon, but more recent scrutiny has shown 
that what he mistook for it, was an allied specie^ the 
A. saccidora, which grows at Kornegalle, and in other 
parts of the island ; and is scarcely less remarkable, 
though for very difierent characteristics. The Ceylon 
species was first brought to public notice by E. Eawdon 
Power, Esq., government agent of the Kandyan province, 
who sent specimens of it, and of the sacks which it 
furnishes, to the branch of the Asiatic Society at Colombo. 
It is known to the Singhalese by the name of “ riti- 
gaha,” and is identical with the Lepurandra saccidora, 
from which the natives of Coorg, like those of Ceylon, 


* Br. Gardner supposed the iron- 
wood tree of Ceylon to have been 
confounded with the Meftua ferrea 
of Linnteus. lie asserted it to be a 
distinct species, and assigned to it the 
well-known Singhalese name 
gaha,^ or iron-wood tree. But this 
conjecture has since proved erroneous. 

* The vegetable poisons, the use of 
which is ascribed to the Sin^^alese, 
are chiefly> the seeds of the iDatura, 


which act as a powerful narcotic, and 
those of the Oraton tigliumy the ex- 
cessive effect of which ends in death. 
The root of the Nerium odorum is 
equally fatal, as is likewise the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Ghrtom mperhay 
whose brilliant flowers festoon the 
jungle in the plains of the low 
country. See Bennett’s account of 
the AnOariSy in Hobsfield’s PUmtoi 
JavanicdB, 
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manufectiire an ingenious substitute for sacks by a pro- 
cess which is thus described by Mr. Nimmo.^ “ A branch 
is cut corresponding to the length and breadth of the bag 
required, it is soaked and then beaten with clubs till the 
hber separates from the timber. This done, the sack 
which is thus formed out of the bark is tm-ned inside 
out, and drawn downwards to permit the wood to be 
sawn off, leaving a portion to form the bottom which is 
kept firmly in its place by the natural attachment of the 
bark.” 

As we descend the hills the banyans® and a variety of 
figs make their appearance. * They are the Thugs of the 
vegetable world, for although not necessarily epiphytic, 
it may be saifl that in point of fact no single plant comes 
to perfection, or acquires even partial development, with- 
out the destruction of some other on which to fix itself 
as its supporter. The family generally make their first 
appearance as slender roots hanging from the crown or 
tnmk of some other tree, generally a palm, among the 
moi^ bases of whose leaves the seed carried thither by 
■ som^bird which had fed upon the fig, begins to germi- 
nate. The root branching as it descends, envelopes the 
trunk of the supporting tree with a network of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground, attains the di- 
mensions of a stem. But unlike a stem it throws out no 
buds, leaves, or flowers ; the true stem, with its branches, 
its fohage, and fruit, springs upwards from the spot near 
the crown of the tree whence the root is seen descending ; 
and from it issue the pendulous rootlets, which, on reaching 
the earth, fix themselves firmly and form the marvellous 
growth for which the banyan is so celebrated.® In the 

' Gatalc^e of Bombay Plants, off, leaving only the inner bark at- 
p. 193. The process in Ceylon is tached to the wood ; which is thus 
thus described in Sir W. Hooker’s ^easily drawn out by the hand. The 
B^rt on the V^etable Products ex- bark thus obtained is fibrous imd 
hibited in Paris in 1856 : ** The trees touj^h^ resembling a woven fabric : 
chosen for the purpose measure above it is sewn at one end into a sack, 
a foot in diameter. The felled trunks which is filled with sand, and dned 
are cut into len^s, and the bark is in the sun.” 
well beaten with a stone or a club * Ficus Indica. 
tUl the parenchymatous part comes ^ I do not remember to have seen 
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depth of this grove, the original tree is incarcerated till, 
literally strangled by the folds and weight of its resistless 
companion, it dies and leaves the fig in undisturbed 
possession of its place. It is not unusual in the forest to 



MARUIAGfci OF THE FIG-TREE AND THE PALM. 

find a fig-tree which had been thus upborne till it became 
a standaixl, now presenting a hoUow cyUnder, the ce|^e of 
which was once filled by tlie sustaining tree : bm the 
empty walls form a circular network of interlaced roots 
and branches; finnly agglutinated under pressure, and 
admitting the light through interstices that look like 
loopholes in a turret. 

Another species of the same genus, F. repens, is a 
fitting representative of the English ivy, and is con- 
stantly 'to be seen clambering over rocks, twining 


the following paaeage from Pliny re-i 
ferred to as tne onj^nal of Milton’s 
description of this marvellous tree : — 
** Ipsa se serensy vastis dif^mditur 
romis: quorum imi odeo in terram 
curvantur, ut annuo spatio iniigontur, 
novamque sibi pr(^[Mginem jacumt 
circa par entem in orbenh Intraseptem 
earn nMtivant pastareH, onacom pariter 
et munitam vallo arboris, decora 
specie subter intuenti, proculve, /f*r- 
mcato arbore. Foliorum latitude 
pdta effipUm Amax/omciB habet^” &c. 
— PtiNYy 1. xii. c. H. 


** Tbo fig-tree->not that kind for flrult renowned. 
But such M at thin day to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Dckkan spreads her arms. 
Branching so broad and long, that on the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughten grow 
About the mother tree s a pillared shade 
High over arched and echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters In cool and tendakft pasturing jheks 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. These 
leaves 

They gathered ; broad as Amaxonian targe : 
And with what skill they had, together sewed 
To gird their waist,*’ Ac. 

Par* Lott, lx. 1100. 


Pliny’s description is borrowed^ 
with some cmbellishmentsy from Thb- 
OPHBASTUS de. Nat, Plant, 1. i. 7. iv. 4. 
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through heaps of stones, or ascending some tall tree to the 
height of tliirty %r forty feet, while the thickness of its 
own stem does not exceed a quarter of an inch. 

The facility with which the seeds of the fig-tree take 
root where there is a sufficiency of moisture to permit of 
germination, has rendered them formidable assailants of 
the ancient monuments throughout ■ Ceylon. The vast 
mounds of brickwork which constitute the remains of the 
Dagobas at Anarajapoora, Pollanarrua, and elsewhere are 
covered densely with trees, amongst wliich the figs are 
always conspicuous. One, whicli has fixed itscilf on tlie 
walls of a ruined edifice at the latter city, forms one ()f 
the most remarkable objects of the place — its roots 
streaming downwards over the walls as if their wood had 
ojice been fluid, follow every sinuosity of the building and 
terraces till they reacJi the earth. 



A FIO-TBBE ON TBE KUINH OF POLLANABRUA 

To this genus belongs the Sacred Bo-tree of the Bud- 
dhists, •Ficiifi relhjiosa, which is planted close to every 
temple, and attracts almost lus much veneration as the 
von. 1. H 
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statue of the god himself. At Anarajapoora is still pre- 
served the identical tree said to have Ibcen planted 288 
years before the Christian era.^ 

Although the India-nibber tree {F, elai^tica) is not 
indigenous to Ceylon, it is now very widely diffused 
over the island. It is remarkable for the pink leatliciy 
covei’ing which env^elopes the leaves before expansion, 
and for the dchcate tracery of the nerves which run in 
equi-dislant rows at right angles from the mid-rib. But 
its most striking feature is the exposure of its roots, 
masses of wJiicli api)ear above ground, extending on all 



TUF. SNAKIiTRlsF 


skies from the base, and writliing over the surface in 
undulations — 

Tjike snakes in wild festoon, 

In ramous wrestlings interlaeed, 

A forest Laocoon.”* 

So strong, in fact, is the resemblance, that the villagei's 
give it the name of the “ Snake-tree.” One, which groAvs 
(lose to Cotta, at the Church Missionary establishment 
within a few miles of Colombo, affords a remai'kable 
illustration of this pecuharity. 

There is an avenue of these trees leading to the Gar- 
dens of Teradenia, the. roots of which meet from cither 
side of the road, and have so covered the surface by 
their agglutinated reticulations as to form a wooden 

’ For a memoir of this celebrated ‘ TIoon’s poem of ITw lilm Tre^ 
tree, see the account of Anarajapoora, 

Vol. IL p. 611 
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framework, the interstices of which r«taiii the materials 
that compose the roadway.' 

The Kumbiik of the Singhalese (called by the Tamils 
Maratha-maram)* is one of the noblest and most widely 
distributed trees in the island ; it delights in the banks 
of rivers and moist borders of tanks and canals ; it 
overshadows the stream of the Mahawelli-giuiga, almost 
from Kandy to the sea ; and it stretches its great arms 
above the still water of the lakes on the eastern side of 
the island. 

One venerable pati’iarch of this species, which ^grows 
at Mutvval, Avithin three miles of Colombo, towel’s to so 
great a height above the surrounding forests of coco- 
nut palms, that it serves as a landmark for the native 
boatmen, and is discernible from Negombo, more than 
twenty miles distant. The circumference of its stem, as 
measured by Mr. W. Ferguson, in 1850, was forty-fiv'e 
feet close to the earth, and seven yards at tAvelve feet 
above the ground. The timber, wliich is durable, ' is 
applied to the cm’viug of idols for the temiiles, besides 
being extensively used for less dignified jmrposes ; but 
it is chiefly prized for the bark, which is sol<^> as a 
medicine, and, in addition to yielding a black dye, it is 
so charged with calcareous matter that its ashes, when 
burnt, afford a substitute for the lime that the natives 
chew with their betel. 

Some of the trees found in the forests of the interior 
are remarkable for the curious forms in Avhich they 
produce their seeds. One of these, that sometimes 
groAA’s to the height of one hundi’ed feet without tlirowing 
out a single branch, has been confounded with the durian 
of the Eastern Arcliiiielago, or supposed to be an allied 
species®, but it differs from it in the important particular 


* Mr. Fergiison, of the Sur^Tyor- 
Gencrol’s Department, assui'es me 
that he once meafsured the root of a 
small wild fig-tree, gi*owing in a 
patena at Ilewahette, and found it 


upwards of 140 feet in lenfjih, whilst 
the tree itself was not ilO fe<jt high. 

* Pentaptcra tomeiitosa (iSo.r.). 

® It is the CuUenia excoha of 
Wight’s Iconosy &c. (761-2). 
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that its fruit is not; edible. The real durian is not in- 
digenous to Ceylon, but was brought there by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteentli ccntiuy.' It lias been vciy recently 
rcHutroduced, and i.s now cultivated successfully. The 
native name for the Singhalese variety , “ Katu-lxcda,” de- 
notes tlic piickles that cover its fruit, which is as large as 
a coco-nut, and set with thorns each nearly an inch in 
length. , 

The Stereniia f<rt!(la, one of the noblest of the Ctylon 
forest-trees, 2)rodnees from the end of its branches 
hu’ge ^bimclies of dark ])uiple flowers of exti’cme 
richness and beauty ; but emitting a stench so in- 
tolerable as richly to entitle it to its very characteristic 
botanical name. I'he fruit is equally remarkable, and 
consists of sev'eral crimson cases of the eousistency of 
leather, Avithin which are enclosed a number of black 
bean-like seeds : these are dispersed by the bursting of 
their envelope, Avhicli ojwus to liberate tluan Avheu 
sufficiently riijcned. 

The Moodilla {BarnmjUmia (<periom) is another tree 
that attracts the eye of the traveller, not less from 
the r^iaikably shaped fruit which it bears than fi’om the 
contrast between its dark glossy leaves and the delicate 
flowers which they surround. The latter are white, 
tip2)ed with crimson, but the jietals droj) off early, and 
the stamens, of which there are nearly a hundiiHl to 
each llowt'r, Avluai they fall to the gi'ound might almost 
be mistaken for j)ainters’ bnishes. This tre(; (as its native 
jiame implies) loves the shore of the sea, and its large 
(luadrangular fruits, of pyramidal form, being ju'o- 
tected by a hard coriaceous covering, are tossed by the 
waves till they root themselves on the beach. It grows 
fi’cely at the mouths of the jjrincipal rivers on the west 

' PoKCACCiir, in his Imhrioy writ- . quoi oopomcri, che a Vcnetiii son 
ten in tho sixteenth century, eiiunie- chiamati nn;.^irie : in mezo del quale 
rates the tine durian as being then trouano dentro cinque fnitti do sapor 
amongst the ordinary fruit of Cey- mol to excellent!*/’ — Lib. iii. p. 188 . 
Ion. — ^^Vi nasce michora im frutto Patlua, a.d. lOli). 
detto Diirimio, verde ct gi'aiide come 
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coast, and several noble specimens of it’are found near the 
fort of Colombo. 

The Godarkadum, or Strychnos nux-vomica, is abim- 
dant in these prodigious fore.sts, and has obtained an 
Eui’opean celebrity from the fact of its producing tlui 
poisonous seeds from which stiychnine is extracted. Its 
ii-uit, wliicli it exhibits in great profusion, is of tlie size and 
colour of a small orange, Avithin which a pulpy sub- 
stance envelopes the seeds that form the “ nux-vomica ” 
of commerce. It grows in great luxuriance in the 
vicinity of the mined tanks thmughout the Wanny, and 
on the west coast as fiir south as N^egombo. It is 
singular that in this genus there should be found two 
plants, the seeds of one being not only harmless but 
wholesome, and that of the other the most fonnidable 
of known poisons.* Amongst the Malabar immigrants 
there is a belief that the seeds of the goda-kadura, if 
habitually taken, Avill act as a prophylactic against the 
venom of the cobra de capello ; and I have been assured 
that the coolies coming from the coast of India acens- 
tom themselves to eat a single seed ])er day in order to 
acquire the desired protection from the effects^’ this 
seiqient’s bite.® 

In these forests the Euphorbia which Ave are accus- 
tomed to see only as a cactus-like green-house plant, attains 
the size and strength of a small timber-tree ; its quadran- 
gular stem becomes circular and Avoody, and its square 
fleshy shoots take the form of branches, or rise AvitJi a 
rounded top to the height of thirty feet.^ 


' The tettan-coita, the use of which 
is described in Vol. II. I’t. ix. ch, i. 
p. 4J I, wlien applied hy tlio natives 
to clarify muddy water, is the seed of 
another i^ecies of strychnos, S. pota- 
torum, Tlie Sinffhalese name is ingini 
(teUan-cotta is Tamil). 

® In India, the distillers of arrack 
from the juice of the coco-nut palm 
are said, by Roxburgh, to introduce 
the seeds of the strycihmis, in order 


to increase tho intoxicating power of 
tlie ^irit. 

3 E. Antiquonin. 

^ Amongst the remarkable plants 
of (Jeylon, there is oms concoming 
which a singular eri’or has been per- 
petuated in botanical works from the 
time of Paul Hermann, who lirat 
described it in 1087, to the piHJscnt. 
I mean tho kiri-angnna (Gymnema 
la<'tiferum), evidently a form of the 
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But that which cannot fail to arrest the attention even of 
an indifferent passer-by is the endless variety and almost 
inconceivable size and luxuriance of tlie cUmhing plants 
and epiphytefi that live upon the forest trees in every 
part of the island. It is rare to see one without 
its families of dependents of this description, and on 
one occasion I counted on a single prostrate stem no less 
than sixteen spc'cies of Cfapparis, Beanmontia, Bignonia, 
Ipoino'a, and otlier genera, which the tree, in its fall, 
had bronglit along with it to the ground. Those tliat 
are free from clijnl)ing plants have their higher branches 
and hollows occupied by ferns and orchids, of which 
latter the variety is endless in Ceylon, though the beauty 
of tlie Jlowers is not equal to those of Brsizil and other 
tropical countries. In tlie many excursions that I 
made with Dr. Gardner he added numerous species 
to those already known, including the exquisite Sac- 
colabinni guttatum, which we came upon in the vicinity 
of ’ Bint<;nne, but it had before been discovered 
in Java and the mountains of northern India. Its 
large groups of lilac flowers hung in rich festoons 
from ^e branches as we rode under them, and caused 
us many an inconvenient halt to admire and secure 
the plants. 


(f. sylvostre, to which has been 
the name of the Ceylon cow-tree : and 
it is asserted that the natives drink 
its juice as we do milk. Loudon 
(Ency, of Plants, p. 1J)7) says, ^‘The 
milk of the (t. lactifenmi is used 
instead of the vaccine ichor, and the 
loaves aro employed in sauces in the 
room of cream.” And Lindlev, in 
his VeyeiahU Kingdom, in speaking of 
the Asclepiads, says, the cow plant 
of Ceylon, ^ kiri-anguna,’ yields a milk 
of wliic.h the Singhalese make use 
for food, and its leaves are also used 
when boiled.” Even in the English 
Cychpeedia of Charles Knight, 
published so lately ns 1864, this error 
IS repented. (See art. Cow-tree, p. 
178.) But this is altogether a mis- 
take ; — the Ceylon plant, like many 
others, has acquired its epithet of kir\ 


nut from the juices being susceptible 
of being list'd as a siibHlitiiio fior milk, 
but simply frtim its it'scmbhmce to it 
in colour and consistency. It is a 
creeper, found on the southern and 
western coasts, and used medicinally 
by the natives, but never as an article 
of food. The leaves, when chopped 
and boiled, are administtjred to nurses 
by native practitioners, and are sup- 
posed to increase the secretion of milk. 
As to its use, as stated by lioudon, 
in lieu of the vaccine matttjr, it is al- 
together eiToneous. Moon, in his 
Catahffuc of the Plants of Ceglon^ p. 21, 
has accidentally mentioned tlu' kiri- 
anguna twice, being misled by the 
Pali synonym “ kiri-hangula ” : they 
are the same plant, though he has 
inserted them as diflerent. 
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A rich harvest of botauical discovery still remains 
for the scientific explorer of the districts south and 
east of Adam’s Peak, whence Dr. Gardner’s successor, 
Mr. Thwjiites, has already brought some remarkable 
species. Many of the Ceylon orcliids, like those of 
South America, exhibit a grotesque simihtude to va- 
rious animals ; and one, a Dendrobimn, which the Sin- 
ghsilese cultivate in tlie palms near their dwelling, beai’s a 
name equivalent to the White-piyeon flower^ from the 
resemblance that its clusters present to a group of those 
birds in miniature clinging to the stem with wings at 
rest. 

But of this order the most exquisite plant I have seen 
is the Ancectochilus fietacem, a terrestrial orchid found 
about the moist roots of the forest trees, which has 
attracted the attention of even the apathetic Singhalese, 
among whom its singular beauty has won for it the 
jiopidar name of the Wanna Baja, or “ King of the 
Purest.” It is common in humid and shady places a 
few miles removed fi’<jm the sea-cosist ; its flowers liave 
no jiarticular beauty, but its leaves are perhaps the most 
exquisitely formed in the vegetable kingdom tlieir 
colour r(!semblcs dark velvet, approaching to black, and 
their suid'ace is I’eticulated with veins of ruddy gold.^ 

The bmnehes of all the lower trees and bi’ushwood are 
so densely covered with convolvuli, and similar delicate- 
climbers of every colour, that frequently it is difficult to 
discover the plant that supports them, owing to the 
heaps of verdure under which it is concealed. One very 
curious creeper, which catches the eye, is the square- 
stemmed vine''*, whose fleshy Ibur-sided runnei'S chmb the 


* There is another small orchid 
hearing a slight resemblance to the 
wanna raja, wdiicli is often found 
growing along with it, called by the 
Singhalese iriraja^ or ‘^striped king.” 
Its leaves are somewhat bronzed, but 
they are longer and narrow’er than 
those of the wanna raja ; and, as its j 


Singhalese name implies, it has two 
v^^hite stripes running through the 
length of each. They are not of the 
same genu.<4 ; the wanna raia being 
the only species of An<pvt<Hmilm yet 
found in Ceylon. 

* Cissus odulis, Dah, 
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highest trees, and liaiig down in tlie most fantastic bunches. 
Its stem, like that of anotlior plant of the same genns (the 
Vitin huHra), when freshly ent, yields a copious draught 
of pare Uisteless fluid, and is eagerly sought after by elc- 
jfliants. 

But it is the trees of older and loftier growth that 
exhibit the rank luxuriance of these wondcrfiil epiphytes 
in the most rcmai’kable manner. Thtjy are tormented by 
climbing plants of such extraordinarj’^ dimensions that 
many of tliem cxccckI in diameter the girth of a man ; 
and those gigantic appendages sire to be seen surmount^ 
iug the tallest ti’ees of the forest, grasping their stems 
in linn convolutions, and then flinging their monstrous 
tendrils over the larger limbs till they reach the top, 
whence they descend towards the ground in huge festoons, 
and, after including another and another tree in their 
successive toils, they once more ascend to thi; summit, 
and wind the whole into a maze of living lujtwork as 
massy as if fonned by the cables of a line-of-battle ship. 
When, by-and-by, the trees on which this singular fabric 
has become susjjeiided give way under its weight, or sink 
by their own deiuiy, the fallen trunk speedily disappears, 
whilst the convolutions of climbei’s continue bj grow 
on, exliibiting one of the most marvellous living 
mounds of confusion that it is possible to fancy. Fre- 
quently one of these creepers may ■l)e seen holding 
by one extremity the summit of a tall tree, and grasp- 
ing with the other an object at some distance near 
the earth, between which it is strained as tight and 
straight as if hauled over a blo(;k. In all probability 
the young tendiil had been originally blown into this 
position by the "v^iud, and retained in it till it had gained 
its maturity, after which it presents the appearance of 
having been artificially arranged as if to support a 
falling tree. 

This peculiarity of tropical vegetation has been 
turned to profitable account by the Ceylon woodmen, 
employed by the European planters in felling forests 
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preparatory to the cultivation of coffee. In this craft 
they are singularly expert, and far surpass the Mala- 
bar coolies, who assist in the same operations. Li 
steep and mountainous places where the trees have 
been lashed together by interlacing climbers, the prac- 
tice is to cut halfway through each stem in succession, 
till an area of some acres in extent is prepared for 
the final overthrow. Then severing some tall group 
on the eminence, and aUoAving it in its descent to 
])recipit5ite itself on those below, the whole expanse 
is in one moment brought headlong to the gi’ound ; 
the falling timber forcing down those beneath it by its 
weight, and dragging those behind to which it is har- 
nessed by its living attachments. The crash occasioned 
by this startling operation is so deafeningly loud, that it 
is audible for miles in the clear and still atmosphere of 
the hills. 

One monstrous creeping plant called by the Kandyans 
the Maha-pus-wael, or “ Great hollow climber,” ^ has 
j)ods, some of which I have seen fully five feet long and 
six inches broad, with beautifid brown beans, so large 
that the natives hollow them out, and carry them for 
tinder-boxes. 

Another climber of less dimensions but greater luxu- 
riance, haunts the jungle, and often reaches the tops of 
the highest trees, whence it suspends large bunehes of its 
yellow fiowers, and eventually produces clustei’s of prickly 
pods cx)ntaining greyish-coloured seeds, less than an incli 
in diameter, which are so strongly coated with silex, that 
they are said to strike fire like a flint. 

One other curious climber is remarkable for the 
vigour and vitality of its vegetation, a faculty in which 
it equals, if it do not surpass, the banyan. This is the 

* Etdada purststha. The same plont^ beautiful mountain region of Pusi- 
when found in lower situations, where lawa, now familiar as one of the finest 
it wants the soil and moisture of the cofteo districts in Ceylon, in all pro- 
mountains, is so altered in appearance bability tnhes its name from the giant 
that the natives call it the ^^heen- bean, “ Pus-waelawa/' 
pus-wael ; and even botanists have * Guilandina Bonduc. 
taken it for a distinct species. The 
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Cocculm cordifolius, the “ rasa-kindu ” of the Singhalese, 
a medicinal plant -which produces the ifiduncha of Bengal. 
It is largely cultivated in Ceylon, and when it has 
acquired the diameter of half an inch, it is not unusual 
for the natives to cut from the main stem a portion of 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, leaving the 
dissevered plant suspended from the branches of the 
tree which sustained it. The ainpiitiition naturally 
serves Ibr a time to check its growth, but presently 
small rootlets, not tliicker than a pack-thread, are seen 
shootiiig (lownwai'ds from the wounded end ; these 
swing in the wind till, reaching the ground, they attach 
themselves in tlie soil, and form new stems, wliich in 
turn, when sufficiently grown, are cut away and re- 
placed by a subsequent growth. Such is its tenacity 
of life, that when the Singhalese wish to grow the ram- 
hhulu, they twist several yards of the stem into a coil 
of six or eight inches in diameter, and simply hang it 
on the branch of a tree, where it speedily ])uts forth its 
large heart-shaped leav'es, and sends dowir its rootlets to 
tire earth. 

I’he ground too has its creepers, and some of them 
veiy curious. The most remarkable are the j’atans, 
belonging to the Calamus genus of palms. Of those I 
have stsen a specimen 250 feet long and an inch in dia- 
meter, without a single inegularity, and no appriaranco 
of 1‘ohage otlier than the bunch of feathery leaves at the 
extremity. 

The strength of these slender plants is so extreme, 
that the natives employ them with striking success in 
the formation of bridges across the water-courses and 
ravines. One which crossed the falls of the Mahawelli- 
ganga, in the Kotmalie range of hills, was constructed 
with the scientific precision of an engineer’s work. It 
was entirely .composed of the plant, cfdled by the 
natives the “ Waywel,” its extremities fiistened to 
living trees, on the opposite sides of the ravine, through 
which a furious ami othei’wi.sc impassable mounhiiii 
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torrent thundered and fell from rock to rock with a 
descent of nearly 100 feet. The flooring of this aerial 
bridge consisted of short splints of wood, laid trans- 
versely, and bound in their places by thin strips of the 
waywel itself. The whole structure vibrated and 
swayed with fearful ease, but the coolies traversed it 
though heavily laden ; and the European, between whose 
estate and the high road it lay, rode over it daily without 
dismounting. 

Another class of trees which excites the astonishment 
of an ElU’opean, are those whose stems ai’e protected, as 
high as cattle can reach, by thorns, which in the jungle 
attain a growth and size quite surprising. One species of 
palm^, the Caryota horrida, often rises to a height of 
fifty feet, and lias a coating of thorns for about six or 
eight feet from the ground, each about an inch in length, 
and so densely covering the stem that the bark is barely 
visible. 

A climbing plant, the “Kudu-miris” of the Singhalese^ 
very common in the hill jungles, with a diameter of 
tlirfie or four inches, is thickly studded with knobs 
about half an inch high, and from the extremity of each 
a thorn jn otrudes, as large and sharp as the *bill of a 
sparrow-hawk. It has been the custom of the Singhalese 
from time immemorial, to employ the thorny trees of 
their forests in the construction of defences against 
their enemies. The Mahawanso relates, that in the 
civil wars, in the reign of Prakrama-bahu in the twelfth 
centiny, the inh.nbitants of the southern portion of the 
island intrenched themselves against his forces behind 
moats filled with thorns.® And at an earlier period, 
during the contest of Dutugaimunu with Elala, the 
same authority states, that a town which he was about 


* Tliis palm I have called a Can/ota The natives identify jt with the Ta- 
on the autliority of Dr. Qatidneh, ryota, and call itthe '^katii-kittul.” 
and of Moon’s Catalogue ; but 1 have * Toddalia ac‘uleata. 

been informed by Dr. Hooker luid ^ Mahawamo, cli. Ixxiv. 

Mr. TinvAfTES tliat it is an Areca. 
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to attack was “ surroimcled on all sides by the thorny 
Dadambo creeper (probably Toddalia aciileata), within 
which was a triple line of fortifications, Avith one gate of 
difficult access.” ^ 

During the existence of the Kandyan kingdom as an 
independent state, before its conquest by the British, the 
frontier forests Avere so thickened and defended by dense 
plantations of these thorny palms and climbers at diflerent 
points, as to exhibit a natural fortification impregnable to 
the feeble tiibes on the other side, and at each pass Avhich 
led to the IcA^el country, moA'able gates, formed of the 
same formidalfie thorny beams, Averc suspended as an 
ample security against the incursions of the naked and 
timid lowlandcrs.^ 

The pasture gi’ourids throughout the vicinity of Jaffna 
abound in a loAV shrub called the Buffalo-tliorn^, the black 
tAvigs of which are beset at e\'eiy joint by a pair of thonis, 
set opposite each other like the honis of an ox, as sharp as 
a iieedle, from two to three inches in length, and thicker 
at the base than the stem they grow on. • 

The Acacia tomeiitom is of the same genus, tvith 
thonis so large as to bo called the '■'■jungle-nail ” by 
Europeans. It is frequent in the woods of Jaffna and 
Manaar, where it beai's the Tamil name of Arni ninlla, 
or “ elephant thorn.” In some of these thorny plants, 
as ill the Plioberos Gcertneri, Thun.,* the spines grow not 
singly, but in branching clusters, each point jiresenting a 
spike as sharp as a lancet ; and Avhere these fonnidable 


* Mahawansoy ch. xxv. 

® M'hc Idnjjs of Kandy maintained 
a remilation “ that no one, on pain of 
deatli, should presume to cut a road 
through the forest wider than* was 
sufficient for one person to pass.” — 
Wolf’s Life mid Adveniure»j p. 308. 
® Acacia latrominu 
^ Mr. Wm. Ferguson writes to me, 
^^This is the fflmous Katu-hurunduy 
or ^ thorny cinnamon/ of the Singha- 


lese, figured and described by (Jaoi’t- 
ner as the Limmiia pmilla, which, 
after a great deal of labour and rc- 
searcli I think I have idenUfied as 
the PJioheros macrophyllm (W. and 
A. Prod. p. 30). Thuiiberg Hlludcs to 
it {TraveUy vol. iv.) — Why the 
Singhalese have called it a cinnamon, 
I do not know, unless from some 
fancied Hiinilarity in its seeds to those 
of the cinnamon laurel.” 
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shrubs abound they render the forest absolutely im- 
passable, even to the elephant and to animals of great 
size and Ibrce. 

The family of trees whi^, from their singularity as 
well as their beauty, most attract the eye of the traveller 
in the forests of Ceylon, arc the Palms, which occur in 
ricli profusion, although, of upwards of six hundred 
species which arc found in other countries, not more 
than ten or twelve are indigenous to the island.^ At the 
head of these is the coco-nut, eveiy particle of whose 
substance, stem, leaves, and fruit, tlic Singhalese turn to 
so many accounts, that one of their favourite topics to a 
stranger is to emmierate the hundred uses to which they 
tell us this invaluable tree is applied.'^ 

The most majestic and wonderful of the pahn tribe is 
the talpat or talipat^^iha stem of Avhich sometime^ attains 
the height of 100 feet, and each of ifs enonnous fan-like 
leaves, Avhen laid upon tlie ground, Avill fonn a semicircle 
of 1 6 feet in diameter, and cover an area of nearly 200 
superficial feet. The free floAvei’s but once, and dies ; 


^ JNfr. Tlnvaites has emmierated [ 
firtpt’ii spucii's (including: tbo coco- | 
nut, and excluding: the Nqm fndicanSj 
which more properly belongs to the 
laniily of scrcw^-pin(*s): viz. Arcca,4; 
Caryota, 1 ; Calamus, 5; Ilorassns, 1 ; 
(Viryplm, 1 ; J’lunuix, 2; Cocos, 1. 

The following are only a few of 
the countless uses of this invaluable 
tree. Tins /crtrc.s, for rooting, for mats, 
for baskohs, torches or chules, fuel, 
bitioms, fodder for cattle, manure. 
Hie stvm of the leaf for fences, tor 
pingoes (or yoktis) for carrying bur- 
thens on the shoulders, for iishing- 
rods, and innumerable domestic uten- 
sils. The cahhcuje, or cluster of 
unexpanded leaves, for pickles and 
prcsciwes. The w//i, for toddy, for 
distilling arroerk, and for making 
vinegar, and sugar. The unform^ 
mity for medicine and sweetmeats. 
The yottny not and its milk, for drink- 
ing, for desseri; the yreen hmk for 


[ preserves. The nut, for eating, for 
I currv, for milk, for cooking, 'fhe oil, 
forrlieuniatism, for anointing the hair, 
for soap, for candles, for light j anti 
the iHKmahy or refuse of the nut after 
expressing the oil, for cattli; and 
ptmltry. The nheU of ili/R nut, for 
drinking cups, charcoal, tooth -po\v'd(»r, 
spoons, medicine, hookahs, bt.^ads, 
bottles, and knife-handles. 'I’lie voir, or 
fibre wliich envelopes the shell wdihin 
the outer husk, for mattresses, cush- 
ions, ropes, cables, cordage, canvass, 
fishing-nets, fuel, brushes, oakum, 
and floor mats. The trunk, for rafters, 
laths, railing, boats, troughs, &imi- 
ture, firewood ; and when very young, 
the firat shoots, or cabbago, os a vt'ge- 
table for the table. The entire list, 
wdth a Singhalese enthusiast, is an 
interminable naiTation of the virtues 
of his favourite troe. 

® Corypha iimbracidifom, Linn, 
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and the natives assert that the bui-sting of the spadix 
is accompanitKl by a lond explosion. The leaves alone 
ai-e converted by the Singhalese to purposes of utility. Of 
them they form coverings their houses, and portable 
tents of a rude but clTective desci-iption ; and on occasions 
of et'ic'inoiiy, t;ach (Jiief and headman walking abroad 
is attended by a follower, who holds above his head an 
elab()rate]y-ornanient(;d fan, formed from a single leaf of 
tlie talj)at. 

Ihit the most interesting use to which they are applied 
is as substitutes for paper, both for books and for ordi- 
nary ])urposes. In the preparation of wliich is the 
term ap])li(‘d to them when so employed, the hiavcs are 
taken whilst still tender, and, after separating the centinl 
I'ibs, they arc cut into strips and boiled in spi ing water, 
'fhey are diied, first in the shade, and afterwards in the 
sun, then made into'rolls, and kept in stoi-e, or sent to the 
market for sale. In ord(ir to rejidci" them fit for writing 
on they are subjcjcted to a second process, tallied ma- 
(k’nta ; — a smooth plank of areca-palm is tied liorixontally 
between two trees, each ola is then damped, and a weight 
being attached to one end of it, it is drawn backwards and 
forwards across the edge of the wood till the surface 
becomes polished; and during the process, as tlie mois- 
ture dries up, it is necessary to renew it till the effect 
is complete. The smoothing of a single ola will occupy 
from lil'tecn to twenty minutes.* 

I’he finest specimens in Ceylon aic to be obtained at 
the Panselas, or Buddhist monasteries ; they are known 
as 2)if^kdla, and are prepared by the Samanera priests 
(novices) and the students, under the superintendence of 
the ])riests. The raw leaves, when dried without any 
preparation, arc called karakola, and, like the leaves of 
the palmyra, arc used only for ordinary purposes by tire 
Singhalese ; but in the Tamil districts, where palmyras 


See Vol. II. p. ryJS, 
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are abundant, and talpat palms rare, the leaves of the 
former are used for books as well as for letters. 

The jyalmyra^ is another invaluable palm, and one of 
the most beautiful of the family. It grows in such pro- 
fusion over the north of Ceylon, and especially in the 
peninsula of JiilTna, as to form extensive forests, whence 
its timber is exported for rafters to all parts of the island, 
as well as to the opposite, coast of India, where, thougJi 
tlie palmyra grows luxuriantly, its wood, from locul 
causes, is too soft and perishable to be used for any 
purpose requiring strength and durability, qualities which, 
in the palmyra of Ceylon, are pre-eminent. To the in- 
habitants of the northern provinces this invaluable tree is 
of the same im])ortance tus the coco-nut palm is to the 
nativ<;s of the south. Its fruit yields them food and oil; 
its juice “palm wine” and sugar; its stem is the chief 
material of their buildings ; and its leaves, besides serving 
as roofs to their dwellings and fences to their farms, 
supply them with matting and baskets, Avith head-dresses 
and fans, and serve as a substitute for paper for their 
deeds and Avritings, and for the sjAcrcd books, Avhich con- 
tiiiu the traditions of their faith. It has been said with 
truth that a native of Jaffna, if he be contented Avith 
ordinary doors and mud walls, may build an entire house 
(as he wants neither nails nor iron Avork), with Avails, 
roof, and covering from the Palmyra palm. From this 
sartie tree he may draw his wine, make his oU, kindle his 
flte, carry his water, store his food, cook his repast, and 
sweeten it, if he pleases ; in fact, he docs so live from 
day to day dejrendent on his pidmyra alone. Multitudes 
so live, and it may be safely asserted that this tree alone 
furnishes one-fourth the means of sustenance for the popu- 
lation of the northern provinces. 


' Borasam fldbeUifonnis. For an ac- 
count of tlie Palmyra, and its culti- 
vation ill the peninsula of Jailha, 


see Fkrouson’s mono^pli on the 
Palmyra Palm of Ce^flon, Colombo, 
1850. See nlso Vol. ll. p. 610. 
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The Jagf/ery Palm^^ the Kitool of the Singhalese, is 
chiefly cultivated in the Kandyan hills for the sake of 
its sap, which is drawn, boiled down, and crystallised 
into a coarse brown sugar, in universal use amongst the 
in]iabitants of the soiith and west of Ceylon, who also 
extract froin its pith a farina scarcely inferior to sago. 
The black fibre of the leaf is twisted by the llodi^yas into 
ropes Qf considerable smootliness and tenacity. A Kitool- 
pahn was pointed out to me at Ainbogammoa, wliic-h 
fui’nished the support of a Kandyan, his wife, and their 
children. A single tree has been known to yncld one 
hundred puits of toddy witliin twenty-four hours. 

The Arec(P Palm is the invariable feature of a native 
garden, being planted near the wells and water-coiu'ses, 
as it rejoices ^in moistui-c. Of all the tribe it is the most 
graceful and delicate, rising to the height of forty or fifty 
feet®, without an inequality on its thin polished stem, 
which is bright green towards tlie top, sustaining a crown 
of'fcatheiy foliage, in the midst of which arc clustered 
the astringent nuts for whose sake it is carefully tended. 

The chewing of those nuts with lime and the leaf of the 
betel-pep] )or siqiplies to the peojile of Ceylon the same 
enjojnnent Avhich tobacco aifords to the inhabitants of 
otlicr countries ; but its use is, if possible, moi'c ofleusive, 
as the three articles, when combined, colour the saliva of 
so deep a red that the li]>s and teeth apjiear as if ciovered 
with blood. Yet, in sjiitc of this disgusting accomiami- 
ment, men and women, old and young, from morning tMl 
night indulge in the repulsive hixiuy.^ 

It is seldom, howifver, that we find in semi-civilised 


' Oan^otft urens. 

2 A. catechu. 

3 Mr. Ferjfuson measured an areca 
at Oaltura which was seventy-five 
feet hi«?h, and grew near a cnco-mit 
tJiat was upwards of ninety feet. 
Caltura is, however, I'emarkablo for 


tho growth.and luxuriance of its vege- 
tation. 

* Pr. Elliot, of Colombo, observed 
several cases of cancer in the cheek 
which, from its ptjculiar characteris- 
tics, he designated the ‘‘ betel- 
chewer’s cancer.’^ 
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life habits universally prevailing which have not their 
origin, however ultimately they may be abused by 
tjxcess, in some sense of utility. The Turk, when he 
adds to the oppressive warmth of the sun by enveloping 
his forehead in a gaudy turban, or the Arab, when 
he increases tho sultry heat by swathing his waist in a 
showy girdle, may appear to act on no other calculation 
than a willingness to sacrifice comfort to a love of display; 
but the custom in each instance is the result of pre- 
caution — in tlie former, because the head requires es- 
pecial protection from sun-strokes ; and in the latter, 
from the fact wcU known to the Greeks (eu^tovot ‘A^etioi) 
that, in a warm climate, danger is to be apprehended 
from a sudden chill to that particular region of the 
stomach. In like manner, in the chewing of the areca- 
nut with its accompaniments of lime and betel, the native 
of Ceylon is unconscioiisly applying a specific to correct 
the defective qualities of his daily food. Never eating 
flesh meat by any chance, seldom or never using milk, 
butter, poultry, or eggs, and tasting fish but occasionally 
(most rarely in the interior of the island,) the non- 
azotLsed elements abound in eveiy article he consumes 
with the exception of the bread-fruit, the jak, and some 
varieties of beans. In his indolent and feeble stomach 
these are liable to degenerate into flatulent and acrid 
products; but, apparently by instinct, the whole po- 
pulation have adopted a simple prophylactic. Every 
Singhalese carries in his waistcloth an ornamented box 
of silver or brass, according to his means, enclosing a 
smaller one to hold a portion of chunam (lime obtained 
by the calcination of shells) whilst the larger contains 
the nuts of the areca and a few freshly-gathered leaves of 
the betel-vine. AlS inclination or habit impels, he scrapes 
down the nut, which abounds . in catechu, and, rolling 
it up with a little of th<f lime in a leaf, the whole 
is chewed, and finally swallowed, after provoking an 
extreme salivation. To efiect the desired object, no me- 
dical prescription C(Juld be more judiciously compounded 

VOL. I. I 
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than this practical combination of antacid, the tonic, and 
carminative. 

The custom is so ancient in Ceylon and in India, that 
the Arabs and Persians who resorted to Hindustan in the 
eighth and ninth centuries carried back the habit to 
their own country ; and Massoudi, the traveller of 
the Bagdad, who wrote the account of his voyages in a.d. 
943, states that the chewing of betel then prevailed along 
the southern coast of Arabia, and reached as far as Yemen 
and Mecca.^ Ibn Batuta saw the betel plant at Zahfur 
in 1332, and describes it accurately as trained hke a 
vine over a trellis of reeds, or climbing the stems of the 
coco-nut palm.® 

The leaves of the coca® supply the Indians of Bolivia 
and Peru with a stimulant, whose use is equivalent to 
that of the betel-pepper among the natives of Ilindustan 
and the Eastern Archipelago. With an admixtiu'c of 
hme, they are chewed perseveringly ; but, unlike the 
betel, the colour imparted by them to the saliva is 
greenish instead of red. It is curious, too, as a coin- 
cidence common to the humblest phases of semi-civilised 
life, that, in the absence of coined money, the leaves of 
the coca form a rude kind of cuiTency in the Andes, as 
the betel does stiU in some parts of Ceylon, mid tobacco 
did formerly amongst the tribes of the south-west of 
Africa.^ 

Neither catechu nor its impure equivalent, “temi 
japohica,” is prepared from the a^eca in Ceylon ; but the 
nuts are exported in large quantities* to the Maldivc 
Islands and to India, the produce of which they excel 
in astringency and exceed in size. The fibrous wood of 
the areca being at once straight, firm, and clastic, is em- 
ployed for making the pingoes (yokes for the shoulders). 


1 Mabsovsi, 

as translated by Reinatjjd, M6moire 
sur VIndef p. 230. ^ 

^ Vtjyagesj 8^'c. t. ii. p. 205. 

’ E]Tth 2 X)xylon coca. 

♦ Tobacep was a currency in North 


t^merica when Yir^nia was colonised 
in tlie early part of the 17th centuiy ; 
debts wore contracted and paid in 
it, and in eveiy ordinaiy transaction 
tobacco answered the puiposos of 
coin. 
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by means of which the Singhalese coolie, like the cor- 
responding class among the ancient Egyptians and the 
Greeks, carries his burdens, dividing them into portions of 
equal weight, one of which is suspended from each end of 
the pingo. By a swaying motion, communicated to them 
as he starts, his own movements are facilitated, whereas 
one unaccustomed to the work, by allowing the oscillation 
to become irregular, finds it almost impossible to proceed 
with a load of any considerable weight.^ 

Timber trees, either for export or domestic use, are 
not found in any abimdance except in the low country ; 
and here tlie facility of floating them to the sea, down 
the streams which intersect the eastern coast of the island, 
Ims given rise to an active trade at Batticaloa and Trinco- 
malic. But, unfortunately, the indifference of the k>cal 
officers entrusted with the issue of licences to fell, and 
the im])erfcct control exercised over the adventurers who 
embark in these speculations, have led to a destruction of 
trees quite disproportionate to the timber obtained, and 
utterly incompatible with tlie conservation of the valuable 
kinds. The East India Company have had occasion to 
deplore tlie loss of their teak forests by similar neglect and 
mismanagement ; and it is to be hoped that, ere too late, 
the attention of the Ceylon Government may be so di- 
rected to this important subject as to lead to the appoint- 
ment of competent foresters, at various parts of the island, 
under whoso authority and superintendence the foiling of 
timber may be carried on. 

An interesting memoir on the timber trees of Ceylon 
has been prepared by a native officer at Colombo, Adrian 
Mendis, of Morottu, carpenter-moodliar to the Eoyal Engi- 
neers, in which ho has emunorated upwards of ninety 
species, which, in various parts of the island, are employed 
cither as timber or cabinet wpods.* Of these, the jak. 


' Tho natives of Tahiti iiso a yoke 
of the same form as the Singhalese 
pinffOy but made from tho wood of the 
llUmcm tUiaceus, — Dab WIN, Nat,- 
Voy, ch. xviii. p. 407. For a furtlier 


account of the pingo see Vol. I. Part 
IV. ch. viii. p. 497. 

® Mendis’ List will bo found 
^ended to the Ceyhti Caiendat' for 
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the Kangtal of Bengal {Artocarpm integrifolia), is, next 
to the coco-nut and Palmyra, by far the most valuable 
to the Singhalese ; its fruit, which sometimes attains the 
weight of 50 lbs., supplying food for their table, its leaves 
fpdder for their cattle, and its trunk timber for every con- 
ceivable purpose both ceconomic and ornamental. The 
Jak-tree, (as woU as the Del, or wild bread-frait,) is in- 
digenous to the forests on the coast and in the central 
province's; but, although the latter is found in the vicinity 
of the villages, it does not appear to be an object of speciid 
cultivation. The Jak, on the contrary, is planted near 
every house, and forms the shade of every garden. Its 
wood, at first yellow, approaches the colour of mahogany 
after a little exposure to the air, and resembles it at all 
timgs in its grain and marking. 

The Del (Artocarpus pvbescens) affords a valuable 
timber, not only for architectural piuposes, but for ship- 
building. It and the Halmalille ^'resembling but larger 
than the linden tree of England, to which it is closely 
allied, are the favourite building woods of the natives, 
and the latter is used for carts, casks, and all household 
purposes, as well as for the hulls of then’ boats, from the 
belief that it resists the attack of the marine worms, and 
tliat some unctuous property in the wood preserves the 
iron work from rust.® 

The Teak {Tectona grandis), which is superior to all 
others, is not a native of this island, and although largely 
cultivated, has not been altogether successful. But the 
satin-wood in point of size and durability, is by far the 
first of the timber trees of Ceylon ; — for days together 
I have ridden under its magnificent shade, all the 
forests around Batticaloa and Trincomahe, and as far 
north as Jaffna, being thickly set with it. It grows 
to the height of a hundred feet, with a rugged grey 


‘ Benya ammonilla. I called "Trincomnlie ■wood/’ from the 

* The Masula boats, which brave place of exportation, 
the formidable surf of Madras, ore j * Chloroxylon Swictenia. 
made of Halmalille, which is there 
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bark, small white flowers, and polished leaves, with 
a somewhat unpleasant odour. Owing to the difficulty of 
carrying its heavy beams, the natives do not cut it except 
near the banks of the rivers, down which it is floated to 
the coast, whence large quantities are exported to every 
part of the colony. The richly-coloured and feathery 
pieces are used for cabinet-work, and the more ordinary 
logs for building purposes, every house in the eastern 
province being floored and timbered with satin-wood. 

Another useful tree, very common in Ceylon, is the 
Suriya with flowers so like those of a tulip that Euro- 
peans know it as the tulip tree. It loves the sea air 
and saline sods. It is planted all along the avenues 
and streets in the towns near the coast, where it is 
equally valued for its shade and the beauty of its yel- 
low flowers, whilst its tough wood is used for carriage 
slmfts and gun-stocks. 

The forests to the. east furnish the only valuable c/i- 
hinet xcoods used in Ceylon, the chief of which is ebony®, 
which grows in great abundance throughout all the flat 
country to tlic Avest of Triiicomalie. It is a diflerent 
species from the ebony of Mamitius®, and excels it and 
all others in the evenness and intensity of its dark colour. 
The centre of the tnink is tlie only portion that fur- 
nishes the extremely black part which is the ebony of 
commerce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that 
reduced logs of from two to tliree feet in diameter can 
readily be procured from the forests at Tiiqpjraalie. 
Eor fixeijity of carriage these are obliged to be cut into 
lengths of ten or fifteen feet. 

There is another cabinet Avood, of extreme beauty, 
called by the natives Cadooberia, It is a species of ebony*, 
in which the prevailing black is stained Avith stripes 
of rich brown, approaching to yellow and rose colour. 
But its density is inconsiderable, and its durability is 
far inferior to that of the true ebony. 

^ Thospesia populnca. I * D. reticulata. 

* Diospjros ebenuni. ( * I), obouaster. 
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The Calamander^ is the most esteemed cabinet wood 
in the island. It resembles rose-wood, but sm'passes it 
both in beauty and durability ; — it has at all times been 
in the greatest repute in Ceylon. It grows chiefly in 
the southern provinces, and especially in the forests at 
the foot of Adam’s Pealt ; but here it has been so pro- 
digally felled, first by the Dutch, and afterwards by 
the English, without any precautions for planting or re- 
production, that it has at last become exceedingly scarce. 
Wood of a. large scantling is hardly procurable at any 
price ; and it is only in a very few localities, the prin- 
ciiial of which is SafTragam, in the western province, 
that even small sticks arc now to be found ; one reason 
assigned for this being that the heart of the tree is seldom 
sound, a peculiarity wliicli extends also to the Cadooberia. 
The Uvisted portions, and especially the roots, yield 
veneers of unusual beauty, dark wavings and blotches, 
almost black, being gracefully dis]iosed over a deli(;ate 
fawn-coloured ground. Its density is so great (nearly 
CO lbs. to a cubic foot) that it takes an exquisite ])olish, 
and is admirably adapted for tlie manufacture of furniture, 
in the ornamenting of which the native carpenters excel. 
The chiefs and headmen, Avith a full ap]n*eciation of its 
lieauty, take jjaj’ticrdar pride in possessing specimens ‘of 
this beautiful wood, roots of which they regard as most 
acceptable presents. Notwitlistauding its value, how- 
ever, the tree is nearly eradicated, and runs considerable 
risk of becoming extinct in the island ; but, as it is not 
peculiar* to Ceylon, it may Ireroaftcr be restored by fresli 
importations from the soutli-eastern coast of India, of 
which it is equally a native. I apprehend that the 
name, Calamander, wliich was used by tire Dutch, is but 
a corruption of “ Coromandel.” 

Another species of cabinet wood is produced frpnr the 
Nedurr®, a large tree common on the westerir coast ; it 


■ D. hirsuta. 


I 


* Dalbergia lanceolnrin. 
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belongs to the Pea tribe, and is allied to the Sisso of 
India. Its wood, which ia lighter than the “ black-wood ” 
of Bombay, is used for similar purposen 

The Tamarind treeS and especially its fine roots, pro- 
duce a variegated cabinet wood of much beauty, but of 
such extreme hardness as scarcely to be workable by any 
ordinary tools.* 

As to fruit trees, it is only on the coast, or near the 
large villages and towns, tliat they are found in any 
perfection. In the deepest jungle the sight of a single 
coco-nut towering above the other foliage is in Ceylon 
a nevcr-lailing landmark to intimate to a traveller his 
a])proach to a village. The natives have a superstition 
that the coco-nut will not grow out of sound of the 
human voice, and would die if the vilhige where it had 
previously thriven became deserted ; the solution of the 
mystery being in all probability the sujierior care and 
manuring which it receives in inhabited localities.® In 
the generality of the forest hamlets there are always to 
be found a few venerable Tamarind trees of patriarchal 
proportions, the ubieputous Jak, with its huge fruits, 
weighing from 5 to 50 lbs. (the hirgest eatable fruit in 
the world), each springing from the rugged surface of the 
bark, and suspended by a poweiAd stalk, which attaches 
it to the trunk of the tree. Lime-trees, Oranges, and 
Shaddoks are carefully cultivated in gardens, and occa- 
sionally the Eose-apple and tlie Cashu-nut, the Pap- 
paya, and invariably as plentiful a supply of Plantains 


^ Tamarindiis Indica. 

* The natives of Western India 
liave a belief that the shade of the 
tamarind tree is iinliealthy, if not 
poisonous. But in Ceylon it is an 
object of the people, especially in the 
north of the island, to build their 
houses under it, from the conviction 
that of all tifees its s?iade is the coolest. 
In this feeling, too, the Europeans are 
so far disposed to concur that it has 
been suggested whether there may 


not bo something peculiar in the re- 
spiration of its leaves. The Sin- 
gnalese have an idea that the twigs of 
the ranna-wara {Cassia auriculatd) 
vdiiFuse an agi*eeable coolness, and they 
uU them for the sake of enjoying it 
y holding them in their hands or 
^plied to the head. In the south of 
Ceylon it is called the Matiira tea- 
tree, its leaves being infused as a sub- 
stitute for tea. 

® See Vol. n. p. 126. 


1*4 
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as it is prudent to raise without inviting the visits of 
wild elephants, with whom they are especial favourites. 
These, and the !^^mbi and Guava, the latter of which 
is naturalised in the jungle round every cottage, are 
almost the only fruits of the country ; but the Piue- 
aiiple, the Mango, the Avocado-pear, the Custsird-apple, 
the Bambutan {Nephelium lappaceum), the Fig, the 
Granadilla, and a number of other exotics, arc suc- 
cessfidly reared by the wealthier inhabitants of the 
towns and vdlagcs ; and within the last few years the 
peerless Mangosteen of Malacca, the delicacy of wliich 
we can imagine to resemble that of perfumed snow, 
has been successfully cultivated in the gardens of Caltura 
and Colombo. 

With the exception of the orange, the fruits of 
Ceylon have one deficiency, common, I apprehend, 
to all tropical coimtrics. They are wanting in that 
piquancy wiiiclr iil northern climates is attributable to 
the exquisite perfection m which the sweet and aromatic 
flavour’s are blended with the acidiUous. Eitlier the 
acid is so ascendant as to be repulsive to the European 
palate, or the saccharine so preponderates as to render 
Singhalese fruit cloyhig and distasteful. 

Still, all other defects are compensated by tlie 
coolness which pervades them ; and, under the ex- 
haustion of a blazing sun, no more exquisite physical 
enjoyment can be imagined than the chill and fragrant 
flesh of the pine-apple, or the abundant juice of the 
mango, which, when freshly pulled, feels as cold as iced 
water. But the fruit must be eaten instantly ; even an 
interval of a few minutes after it has been gathered is 
sufficient to destroy the charm ; for, once severed from 
the stem, it rapidly acquires the temperature of the 
surrounding air. 

Sufficient admiration has hardly been bestowed upon 
the marvellous power thus displayed by the -vegetable 
world in adjusting its temperature, notwitlistanding at- 
mospheric fluctuations, — a faculty in the manifestation 
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of which it appears to present a counterpart to that ex- 
hibited by the animal oeconomy in regulating its own heat. 
So uniform is the exercise of die latter faculty in man and 
the higher animals, that there is barely a difference of 
three degrees between the warmth of the body in the 
utmost endiuable vicissitudes of heat and cold ; and in 
vegetables an equivalent arrangement enables them in 
winter to keep their temperature somewhat above that 
of the surrounding air, and in summer to reduce it far 
below it. It would almost seem as if plants possessed 
a power of producing cold analogous to that exliibited 
by animals in producing heat ; and in the luxurious 
chillness of the fruit that nature lavishes on the 
tropics, man enjoys the benefit of this beneficent ar- 
rangement. 

The peculiar organisation by which this result is ob- 
tained is not free from obscurity, but in all probability 
the means of adjusting the tempei’ature of plants , is 
dependent on evaporation. As rcgai’ds the power 
possessed by vegetables of generating heat, althougli it 
has been demonstrated to exist, it is in so trifling a de- 
gree as to bo almost inappreciable, except at the period 
of germination, when it probably arises from the con- 
sum])tion of oxygon in generating the carbonic acid gas 
which is then evolved. The faculty of retaining this 
wannth at night and at other times may, therefore, be 
referable mainly to the closing of the pores, and the con- 
sequent check of evaporation. 

On the other hand, the faculty of maintaining a tom- 
poratiure below that of the surrounding air, can only be 
accounted for by referring it to the mechanical process 
of imbibing a continuous supply of fi'esh moisture from 
the soil, the active transpiration of wliich imparts cool- 
ness to every portion of the tree and its fruit. It requires 
this combined operation to produce the desired result ; 
and the extent to which evaporation can bring down 
the temperature of the moisture received by absorption, 
may be inferred from the fact tliat Dr. Hooker, when 
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in the valley of the Ganges, found the temperature of the 
fresh milky juice of the Mudar {calottopis) to be but 72“, 
whilst the damp sand in the bed of the river where it 
grew was from 90° to 104°. 

Even in temperate climates such a phenomenon is cal- 
culated to excite admiration ; but it is still more striking 
to find the like eflect rather increased than 'diminished 
in the tropics, where one would suppose that the juices, 
especially of a small and delicate plant, before they coidd 
be cooled by evaporation, would be liable to be heated 
by the blazing sun.’ 

A diflicidty would also seem to present itself in the 
instance of fruit, the juices of which have to undergo a 
chemical change ; hence their circulation might be conjeo 
tured not only to be slower, but even to be somewhat in- 
dependent of the general circidation of the plant. Besides, 
in the instances of fruit with hard skins, such as the pome- 
granate, or with a tough leathery coating, like the mango, 
the evaporation must necessarily be less than in those 
with a soft and spongy covering. Yet all share alike in 
the general coolness of the plant, so long as circulation 
supphes fluid for evaporation ; but the moment this re- 
source is cut off by the separation of the fruit from 
the tree, the supply of moisture failing, the process of 
refrigeration is arrested, and the chann of agreeable 
freshness gone. 

It only remains to notice the aquatic plants, which 
are found in greater profusion in the northern and 
eastern provinces* than in any other districts of the 
island. This abundance is owing to the innumerable 
tanks and neglected watercourses which cover the whole 
surface of this once productive province, but which now 
only harbour the alligator, or satisfy the thirst of the 
deer and the elephant. 


‘ See on this subject Lindley’s 
hdrodwatidn to JBoUm^, vol. ii. book ii. 
ch. yiii. p» 215. CabpentsB; Animal 


Fhysidlogyj ch. ix. s. 407. Caepen- 
tek’s Vegdahle Physiology, ch, xi. 
s. 407. Lond. 1848. 
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The chief ornaments of diese neglected sheets of water 
are the large red and white Lotus^ whose flowers may be 
seen from a great distance reposing on their broad green 
leaves. The black seeds of these plants are not imlike 
little acorns in shape, and in China and some parts of India 
they are served at table in place of almonds, which they are 
said to resemble, but with a superior delicacy of flavour. 
At some of the tanks where the lotus grows in profu- 
sion in Ceylon,*! tasted the seeds enclosed in the torus 
of the flowei-s, and found them white and delicately- 
flavoured, not unlike the small kernel of the pine 
cone of the Apennines. Tliis red lotus of the island 
appears to be the one that Herodotus describes as 
aboimdiiig iu the Nile in his time, but which is now 
extinct ; witk a flower resembling a rose, and a fruit in 
shape like a wasp’s nest, containing seeds of the size 
of an olive stone," and of an agreeable flavour.* But 
it has clearly no identity with those which he des- 
cribes .as the food of tlie Lotophagi of Africa, of the size 
of the mastic®, sweet as a date, and capable of being 
made into wine. 

One species of the water hly, the Nymphcea rubra, with 
small red flowers, and of great beauty, is common in the 
ponds near Jafiiia and in the Wamiy ; and I found in 
the fosse, near the fort of Mooletivoe, the beautiful blue 
lotus, N. stellata, with hlac petals, approaching to purple 
in the centre, which had not previously been supposed to 
grow on the island. 

Another very interesting aquatic plant, which was disco- 
vered by Dr. Gardner in the tanks north of TrincomaHe, is 
the Desmahthus natans, with highly sensitive leaves float- 


1 Neliimbium speciosiim. 

* Ilorodotiis, b. ii. 8. 92. 

3 The words are “ tern fikyaBog 
*6(tov re trig (Ilorod. b. s. 

177) ,* and as (rx^vog means also a ttquill 
or a sea-mtdif the fruit above referred 
to, as the food of the Lotophagi, must 
have been of infinitely larger size 
and in evciy way different from the 


lotus of the Nile, described in the 
2nd bool^ a? well as from the lotus 
in the East. Lindley recoi-ds the 
conjecture that the article referred to 
by Herodotus was tho nabk, the beny 
of the lotc-bush (Ztzj/phtis htini), 
which tho Arabs of Bai'bary still eat. 
( VegetMe Kingdom^ p. 582.) 
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ing on the surface of the water. It is borne aloft by masses 
of a spongy cellular substance, which occur at intervals 
along its stem and branches, but the roots never toudi the 
bottom, absorbing nourishment whilst floating at liberty, 
and only found in contact with the ground after the sub- 
sidence of water in the tanks.^ 


‘ A species 'of Utneukria, with 
yellow flowers (U. stellaris), is a 
common water-plant in the still lakes 
near the fort oi Colombo, where an 
opportunity is aflbrded of observing 
the extraordinaij' provision of nature 
for its reproduction. There are small 
appendages attached to the roots, 
which become distended with air, and 
thus cany the plant aloft to the su^ 


face, during the cool season. Hero 
it floats till the operation of flowering 
is over, when the vesicles burst, and 
by its own weight it returns to the 
bottom of the lake to ripen its seeds 
and deposit them in the soil; after 
which the air vessels again till, and 
again it ro-ascends to undergo the 
process of fecundation, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

MAMMALIA. 

With the exception of the MammaKa and Birds, the 
fauna of Ceylon has, up to the present, failed to receive 
that systematic attention to which its richness and variety 
so amply entitle it. The Singhalese themselves, habitually 
indolent, and singularly imobservant of nature and her 
operations, are at the same time restrained from the study 
of natural history by the tenet of their religion which 
forbids the taking of life under any circumstances. *From 
the nature of their avocations, the majority of the 
European residents, engaged in planting and commerce, 
are di^coui’aged by want of leisure from ciJtivating the 
taste ; and it is to be regretted that the civil servants of 
tlie government,* whose position and duties woidd have 
afforded them influence and extended opportunities for 
successful investigation, have never seen the importance 
of encoimaging such studies. 

The first effective impulse to the cultivation of natural 
science in Ceylon, was communicated by Dr. Davy when 
connected with the medical staff of the army from 1816 
to 1820, and his example stimulated some of the assistant- 
surgeons of Her Majesty’s forces to make collections in 
illustration of the productions of the colony. Of these the 
late Dr. TTinnis was one of the most energetic and success- 
ful. He was seconded by Dr. Templeton of the Royal 
Artillery, who engaged assiduously in the investigation of 
various orders, and commenced an interchange of speci- 
mens with Mr,' Blyth^, the distinguished naturalist and 
curator of the Calcutta Museum. The birds and rarer 


* Jmm, AdaJb. Soc, Bengal^ voL xr. p. 280, 314. 
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vertebrata of the island were thus compared with their 
peninsular congeners, and a tolerable knowledge of those 
belonging to the island, so far as regards the higher 
classes of animals, hjis been the result. The example so 
set has been perseveringly followed by Mr. E. L. Layard 
and Dr. Kelaart, and infinite credit is due to Mr. Blytli 
for the zealous and untiring energy with which he has 
devoted his attention and leisure to the identification of the 
specimens forwarded from Ceylon, and to their description 
in the Calcutta Joixmal. To him, and to the gentleman 
I have named, we are mainly indebted for whatever 
accurate knowledge we now possess of the zoology of the 
colony. 

The mammalia, birds, and reptiles received their first 
scientific description in an able work published recently 
by Dr. Kelaait of the array medical stafl’’^, which is by 
far the most valuable that has yet appeared on the 
Singlialese fauna. Co-operatiiig with him, Mr. Layai’d 
has supplied a fund of information especially in ornitho- 
logy and conchology. The zoophytes and Crustacea have 
been investigated by Professor Harv«y, who visited 
Ceylon for that purpose in 1852, and by Professor 
Schmarda, of the University of Prague, who was lately 
sent there for a similar’ object. Prom the united labours 
of those gentlemen and others interested in the same 
pursuits, we may hope at an early day to obtain such 
a knowledge of the zoology of Ceylon, as may to some 
extent compensate for the long indifference of the govern- 
ment officers. 

I. Quadrumana. 1. Monkeys . — To a stranger in the 
tropics, among the most attractive ci^ktures ^ the forests 
arc the troops of monkeys, that career in cease- 
less chase among the loftiest trees. In Ceylon there 


^ Prodromm Fmmoi Zeylanicao: 
being Cwvb'ihUiona to the Zmlomj of 
Ceylm, by F. Kelaabt, Esq., M.D., 
FJj.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. Colombo 
and London, 1862. Dr. Davy, of the 
Medical Staff, brother to Sir Hum- 


phry, published in 1821 his Account 
of the interior of Ceylon and its In-- 
hahitantSf which contains the earliest 
notices of the natural history of the 
island, and especially of the Ophidian 
reptiles. , 
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are five species, four of wliich belong to one group, the 
Wanderoos, and the other is the little graceful grimacing 
rilawa^, wliich is the universal pet and favourite, of both 
natives and Europeans. 

Knox, in his captivating account of the island, gives 
an accurate description of both ; the Eilawas, with 
“no beards, white faces, a»d long hair on the top of 
their heads, which parteth and hangeth down like a 
man’s, and which do a deal of mischief to the com, 
and arc so impudent that they will come into their 
gardens, and eat such fruit as gi’ows there. And the 
Wanderoos, some as large as our English spaniel dogs, 
of a darkish grey colour, and black faces with great 
white beards round from ear to ear, which makes them 
shew just like old men. This sort does but little mis- 
chief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves and 
buds of trees, but when they are catched they will eat 
anything.”* 

Knox, whose experience during his long captivity was 
confined almost exclusively to the hilj country around 
Kandy, sjioke in all probability of one large and com- 
paratively powerful species, Presbytes ursinus, which in- 
habits the lofty forests, and which, as well as another of 
the same groiip, P. Thermites, was, till recently, unknown 
to European naturalists. The Singhalese word Ouanderu 
has a generic sense, and being in every respect tlie 
equivalent for our own tei;jj^ of “ monkey,” it necessarily 
comprehends the low country species, as well as those 
which inhabit other parts of the island. And, in point 
of fact, there are no less than four animals in the island, 
each of whid^is entitled to the name of “ wanderoo.”® 

^ Macacm pileatm^ Shaw and interesting^ facts relative to the Ri- 
Desmarcst. The bonneted Ma- lawa of Ceylon, 
caquo is common in the .south and * Knox, Hidinical Halation of Cey- 
west ; and a spectacled monkey is Im, an Island in the East Indies . — 
said to inhabit the low country near P. i. ch. vi. p. 25. Fol. Lond. RWl. 
to Bintenne ; but I have never seen See an account of his captivity, 
one, brought thence. A paper by Vol. II. p. 06 n. 

3)r. Templeton, in the Mag, Nat, ® Down to a very late period, a 
Hist, n. s. xiv. p. 361, contains some large and somewhat repulsive-look- 

VOL. I. 
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Each separate species has appropriated to itself a 
different district of .the wooded country, and seldom 
encroaches on the domain of its neighbours. 

1. Of tlie four species found in Ceylon, the most 
numerous in the island, and the one best known in 
Europe, is the Wanderoo of the low country, the P. 
ceplialopterus of Zimmermaji.^ It is an active and 
intelligent creature, not much larger than the common 
bonneted Macaque, and far from being so mischievous 
as othei’s of the monkeys in the island. In captivity 
it is remarkable for the gravity of its demeanour and 
for an air of melancholy in its expression and move- 
ments, wliich ai’e completely in character with its snowy 
beard and venerable aspect. Its disposition is gentle 
and confiding, it Ls in the highest degree sensible of 
kindness, and eager for endearing attentions, uttering 
a low plaintive cry when its sympathies are excited. 
It is particularly cleanly in its habits when domes- 
ticated, and spends much of its time in trimming its 


inpr monkey, common to tlio Malabar 
roast, tlie Silenna vetf*.r, Linn., was, 
from the circjiimstaiKio of his pos- 
sessing a “ great white heard,” incor- 
Wictly assumed to he the ‘‘wande- 
roo” of Ueylon, df*scribed hy Knox j 
and under that usurped name it has 
figured in evciy author fi’om Buflbn 
to the present timfc. Specimens of 
the true Sinphaltjso species were, 
however, received in Europe ; hut in 
the absence of infonnation in this 
country as to their actual habitat, 
they were described, first by Zim- 
mennon, on the continent, under 
the name of Lemoprymnm Cephas 
lopten'usy and subsequently by Mr. 
E. Bennett, under that of Semno- 
pUftecus Nedor (Proc. Zooh Soc, 
pt. i. p. 67 : 3838) ; the generic and 
specinc characters bein^ on this oc- 
casion most carefully pointed out by 
that eminent naturmist. Eleven 
years later Dr. Templeton forwarded 
to the Zoological Society a descrip- 
tion, accompanied, by drawings, of 


the wanderoo of tire western maritimo 
districts of Ceylon, !Uid noticed the 
fact that the wanderoo of authors 
(JS, viier) wixs not to be found in the 
island except ns nn intiwiiiced species 
in the custody of the Arab horse- 
dealer8,.w]io visit the port of Colombo 
at stated periods. Mr. Waterhouse, 
at the meeting {Proc. Zool. Soa. p. I : 
*844) at which this communication 
was read, njcognised the identity of 
the subject of Dr. Templeton’s de- 
scription with that already laid beforo 
them by Mr. Bennett ; and from this 
eriod the speci^in question was 
elieved to truly represent the wan- 
deroo of Knox. The later discovery, 
however, of the P. urtvinm by Dr. 
Kelaart, in the mountains amongst 
which we are assured that Knox spent 
so many years of captivity, reopens 
the question, but at the same time ap- 
pears to me to clearly demonstrate that 
m this latter wo have in reality the 
animal to which his narrative refers. 

* Leucopiynmiis Nestor, Bennett, 
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fur, and carefully divesting its hair of particles of dust. 
Although common in the southern and western provinces, 
it is never foimd at a higher elevation than 1300 
feet 

When observed in their native wilds, a party of 
twenty or thirty of these creatures is generally busily 
engaged in the search for. berries and buds. They 
are seldom to be seen on the ground, except when 
they may have descended 1® recover seeds or fridt 
which have fallen at the foot of their hivourite trees. 
When disturbed, their leaps are prodigious ; ll^ut ge- 
nerally speaking, their progress is made not so much 
by leaping as • by swinging from branch to branch, 
using their powerful arms alternately ; and when 
baffled by distance, flinging themselves obliquely so as 
to catch the lower boughs of an opposite tree, the mo- 
mentum acquired by their descent being sufficient to 
cause a rebound of the branch, that carries them up- 
wards again, till they can grasp a higher and iBore distant 
one, and thus continue their licadlong flight. In these 
Ijerilous achievements, wonder is excited less by the siir- 
pas.sing agility of these little creatures, frequently encum- 
bered as they are by their young, which cling to them in 
their career, than by the quickness of their eye and the 
unernug acciuacy with which they seem almost to cal- 
culate the angle at which a descent Avill enable them to 
cover a given distance, and the recoil to elfevate them to 
a higher altitude. 

2. The low country Wanderoo is replaced in the hills 
by the latger species, P. ttrsinm, which itdiabite the 
mountain zoifl. The natives, who designate the latter 
the Malta or Great Wanderoo, to distinguish it from 
the Kaloo, or black one, witli which they are famihar, 
describe it as much wilder and more powerful than its 
congener of the lowland forests. It is rarely soon by 
Europeans, this portion of the country having till very 
recently been but partially opened ; and even now it is 
difficult to observe its habits, as it seldom approaches the 
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few roads Avliicli wind through these deep solitudes. It 
was first captured by Dr. Kelaart in the woods near 
Neucra-ellia, and from its peculiar appearance it has 
been named P. ursinm by Mr. Blyth.‘ 

3. The P. Thersiteft, which is chiefly distinguished from 
the otliers by wanting the head tuft, is so rare that it was 
for some time doubtful Avdiether the single specimen pro- 
cured by Dr. Teinifleton from Neuera-kalawa, west of 
Trincomalie, and on wliiclf^Mr. Blyth conferred tliis new 
name, was in reality native ; but the occurrence of a 
sec-ond, since identified by Dr. Kelaart, has established its 
existence as a separate species. like the common wan- 
deroo, the one obtained by Dr. Templeton wius partial to 
fresh vegetables, plantains, and fruit; but he ate freely boiled 
l ice, beans, and gram. lie was fond of being noticed and 
jietted, stretching outhislimbs in succession to be scratched, 
drawing himself up so that his libs might be reaclmd by 
tlie linger, closing his eyes during the operation, .and 
evincing hi? satisfaction by grimaces irresistibly ludici ous. 

4. The P. PrianiHfi inhabits the northern and eastern 
provinces, and the wooded hills which occur in these 
jiortions of the island. In appearance it diflers both in 
size and in colour from the common wanderoo, being 
larger and more inclining to grey ; and in habits it is 
much less I’eserved. At Jafliia, and in other parts of 
the island where the popul.ation is comparatively nu- 
merous, these '^nonkeys become so familifuised with the 
jiresence of man as to exhibit the -utmost daring and 
indifference. A flock of them will take possession of 
a PalmjTa palm ; .and so eflectually c<an they crouch 
and conceal themselves among the leavdl that, on the 
slightest alarm, the whole party becomes invisible in 
an instant. The presence of a dog, however, excites 


1 Ml*. Blytli quotes us authority 
for this trivial iianio a passage from 
Major Forbes’ Ekvm Yearn in Cey- 
Itm ; antJ I can vouch for the graphic 
accuracy of the remark. — A species 


of very largo monkey* that passed 
some distaiioft before me, when rest- 
iiif^ on all fours, looked so like a 
Ceylon bear, that I nearly took him 
for" one.” 
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such an iiTcpressible curiosity that, in order to watch 
his movements, they never fail to betray themselves. 
They may be frequently seen congregated on the roof 
of a native hut ; and, some years ago, the child of a 
European clergyman stationed near Jaffna having been 
left on the ground by the nurse, was so teased and bitten 
by them as to cause its death. 

Tlie Singhalese have the impression that the i-emains 
of a monkey are never to be found in the forest ; a belief 
Avhich they have embodied in the pioverb that “ Jje who 
has seen a white ciow, the nest of a ])addi bird, a 
stimght coco-nut tree, or a dead monkey, is certain to 
live for ever.” This piece of folk-lore has evidently 
reached Ceylon from India, where it is believed that 
jiersons dwelling on the spot Avhere a hanumtln monkey, 
aS. entellus, has been killed, will die, that even its bones 
are unlucky, and that no house erected where they are 
hid under ground can pi'osper. Hence when a dwelling 
is to be built, it is one of tlie employments of the Jyotish 
philoso])hers to ascertain by their science that none such are 
concealed ; and Buchanan observes that “ it is, perhaps, 
owhig to this feai‘ of ill-luck that no native will acknow- 
ledge his having seen a dead hanuimin.” ‘ 

The only other quadrumamais animal found in Ceylon 
is the little loris'"*, which, from its sluggish movements, 
nocturnal habits, and consequent inaction during the 
day, has acquired the name of the “Ceylon Sloth.” 
There are two varieties in the island ; one of the ordi- 
nary fulvous brown, and another larger, whose fur is 
entirely black. A sjiecimeu of the former wjis sent to 
me from Cliilaw, on the western coast, and lived for 
some time at Colombo, feeding on rice, fruit, and vege- 
tables. It was partial to ants and other insects, and was 
always eager for milk or the bone of a fowl. The 
naturally *slow motion of its limbs enables the loiis to 

^ Huchanan’s Survey of BhaguJ - I lieved that tho body of a dead monkey 
pooTy p. 142. At Gibrdtar it is be- | is n€3ver found on the I'ock. 

* Loris gracilis; Geoff, 
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approach its prey so stealthily that it seizes birds before 
they can be alarmed by its presence. The natives assert 
that it lias been known to strangle the pea-fowl at 
night, to feast on the brain. During the day the 
one which I kept was usually asleep in the strange po- 
sition represented below ; its perch firmly grasped with 
all hands, its back curved into a ball of soft fur, and its 
head hidden deep between its legs. The singularly- 
large and intense eyes of the loris have attracted the 
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attention of the Singhalese, who capture the creature 
for the pur^iose of extracting them as charms and love- 
potions, and this they are said to effect by holding the 
little animal to the fire till its eyeballs burst. Its 
Tamil name is tkeivangu, or “ thin-bodied ; ” and hence a 
deformed., child or an emaciated person has acquired 
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in the Tamil districts the same epithet. The light- 
coloured variety of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhat resembling the namam, or mark worn 
by the worshippers of Vishnu ; and, from this peculiarity, 
it is disti n g ui shed as the Nama-iheivangu} 

IL CnBiROPTEBA. Bats . — ^The multitude of hats is one 
of the features of the evening landscape; they abound 
in every cave and subterranean passage, in the tunnels 
on the highways, in the galleries of the fortifications, 
in the roofs of the bungalows, and the ruins of every 
temple and building. At sunset they arc seen issuing 
from their diurnal retreats to roam through the twilight 
in search of crepuscular insects, and as night approaches 
and the lights in the rooms attract the nighlrflying 
lepidoptera, the bats sweep round the dinner-table and 
carry off their tiny prey within the glitter of the lamps. 
Including the fnigivorous section about sixteen species 
have been identified in Ceylon, and of these, two varieties 
are peculiar to the island. The colours of some of 
them arc as brilliant as the plumage of a bird, bright 
yelloAV, deep orange, and a rich feiTugiuous brown 
inchning to rcd.^ The Eoussette® of Ceylon (the 
“Flying-fox,” as it is usually called by Europeans) 
measures from three to foiu' fcet from point to point of 
its extended wings, and some of them have been seen 
wanting but a few incli^ of five feet in the alar 
expanse. These sombre-looking creatures feed chiefly 
on ripe fruits, the guava, the plantain, and the rose- 
ap])le, aud are abundant in all the maritime districts, 
especially at the season when the ptdun-imbul*, one of the 
silk-cotton trees, is putting forth its flower-buds, of which 


* There is on interesting notice of 
the loris of Ceylon by Dr. Temple- 
Tox, in the Mag, Nat, 1844, 
ch. xiv. p. 8G2. 

* KhinolophusoiHnisP wrr. ruhidns, 
Kdaart, 

llipposideros murintis, var, fulyus, 
Kelaart, 


Hipposideros speoris, mr, aureus, 
Kelaart, 

Kerivoula pictn, PaUas, 
Scotophilus Ileathii, ITorrf, 

® Pteropus Edwanlsii, Geoff. 

^ Briodendron orientalc, Staul, 
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they arc singularly fond. By day they suspend them- 
selves from the highest branches, hanging by the claws 
of the hind legs, pressing the chin against the breast, 
and using the closed membrane attached to the fore- 
arms as a mantle to envelope the head. At sunset 
launching into the air, they hover with a murmuring 
sound occasioned by the boating of their broad mem- 
branous wings, around the fruit trees, on which they 
feed till inorning, when they resume their pensile atti- 
tude as before. Tliey are strongly attracted tp the 
coconut trees during the period when toddy is drawn for 
distillation, and exhibit, it is said, at such times symptoms 
resembling intoxication.^ 

The llying-fox is killed by tlie natives for tlie sake of 
its flesh, which I have been told, by a gentleman who 
has eaten it, resembles that of the hare.'-^ 

There are several varieties (some of them i)ecu]iar to 
the island) of the liorse-shoc-hcmled Jihinolophtm, with 
the strange leaf-like appendage erected on the extremity 
of the nose. It has been suggested that bats, thougii 
nocturnal, are deficient in that keen vision characteristic 


^ INIr. Tiiwaites, of the Royal Bo- 
tanii! Garden, at Kandy^ in a recent 
hotter, l^Hh Dec. 1858, gives me the 
following description of a periodical 
visit of the pteropus to an avenue of 
fig-trees : — “You would be much 
interested now in observing a colony 
of the pteropm bat, wliich has estab- 
lislied itself for a season on some 
trees within sight of iny bungiilow. 
They came about the same time last 
year, and, after staying a few weeks, 
disappeared : I suppose they had 
demolished all the availahlo mod in 
the neighbourhood. They are now 
busy of an evening eating the figs of 
Viem elasticaj of which we have a 
long avenue in the grounds, as I 
dare say you remember. 

“ Th^.se bats take possession during 
the day of particular trees, upon 
which they hang like so much ripe 
fruit, but they take it into their 
heads to have some exercise every ^ 


morning between the liours of 9 and 
11, during whicli they are whtjeliiig 
about in the air by the hundred, 
seemingly enjoying the sunshine and 
warmth. They then return to their 
ftivourite tree, and remain quiet 
luitil the evening, when tliey move off 
towards their fetnling gi’ound. There 
is a gi*eat chattering and screaming 
amongst tlioin before they can get 
agreeably settled in their places 
after their morning exercise ; quar- 
relling, I suppose, for the most com- 
foriahlo spots to hang on by during 
the rest of the day. "Jhe trees they 
take possession of become nearly 
stripped of leaves ; and it is a curious 
sight to see them in such immeiiso 
numbers. I do not allow them to bo 
disturbed.*’ 

* In Western India the native 
Portuguese eat the flying-fox, and 
mnoimce it delicate, and for from 
isogreeable in flavoiu*. 
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of, -animals that take their prey at night. I doubt 
whethet this conjecture be well founded ; but at least it 
would seem that in their peculiar oeconomy some addi- 
tional power is r^tjuired to simplement that of vision, 
as in insects touch is superadJed, in the most sensitive 
development, to that of sight. Hence, it is -possible 
that the extended screen stretched at the back of the 
nostrils in bats may be intended by nature to facihtate 
the collection and conduction of odours, as the vast 
development of the shell of the ear in the same family is 
designed to assist in the collection of sounds — and thus 
to reinforce their vision when in pursuit of their prey 
in the dusk by the superior sensitiveness of the organs 
of healing and smell, as they ar(^already remarkable 
for that luarviillous delicacy of touch wliicli enables them, 
even when deprived of sight, to direct their flight witli 
security by the nerves of the wing. 

One tiny little bat, not much larger than the humble 
bcc\ and of a glossy black colour, is sometimes to be 
seen about Colombo. It is so familiju' and gentle that 
it will alight on the cloth during dinner, and manifests 
so little alarm that it seldom makes any effort to escape 
before a wine glass can be inverted to secure it.* 

III. Carnivora. — Bears. — Of the carnirora, the one 
most dreaded by the natives of Ceylon, and the only 
one of the larger animals that makes tlie depths of the 
forest its habitual reti’cat, is the bear®, attracted chiefly by 
the honey wdiicli is to be found in the hollow trees and 
clefts of the rocks. Occasionally spots of fresh earth are 
observed which have been turned up by the bears in search 
of some favourite root. They feed also on tlie termites 
and ants. A friend of mine traversing the forest near 
Jaffna, at early dawn, had his attention attracted by the 
growling of a bear, which was' seated upon a lofty branch 


-It is a very small Singhalese 
variety of Scotopliilus Coroniandeli- 
cus, F, Cuv, 

^ For a notice of the curious poi'a- 


site peculiar to the bat, see Note A. 
end of this chapter. 

® Prochilus labialus, Blainville, 
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thrusting portions of a red-ant’s nest into his moutli with 
one paw, whilst witli the other he endeavoured to clear 
his eyebrows and lips of the angry inmates which bit 
and tortured him in their rage. ’Ifie Ceylon bear is 
found in the low and dry districts of the northern 
and south-eastern coast, and is seldom met with on the 
mountains or the moist and damp plains of the west. It 
is furnished with a bushy tuft of hair on the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, by which the young are accustomed 
to cUng till sufficiently strong to provide for their 
own safety. During a severe drought that prevailed in 
the northern province in 1850, the district of Caretchy 
was so infested by bears that the Oriental custom of the 
women resorting to%ie wells was altogether suspended, 
as it was a common occurrence to find one of these 
animals in the water, unable to climb up the yielding 
and slippery soil, down which his thirst had impelled 
him to slide during the night. 

Although the structure of the bear shows him to bo 
naturally omnivorous, he rarely preys upon Hesli in 
Ceylon, and his solitary habits whilst in search of honey 
and fruits, render him timid and retuing. Hence he 
evinces alann on tlic approach of man or other animals, 
and, unable to make a rapid retreat, his jjanic rather 
than any vicious disposition leads him to become an 
assailant in self-defence. But so furious are his assaults 
under such circumstances that the Singhalese have a 
terror of his attack greater than that created by any 
other beast of the forest. If not armed with a jpin, a 
native, in the places where bears abound, usually carries 
a light axe, called “ kodelly,” with which to strike them 
on the head. The bear, on the other hand, always aims 
at the face, and, if successful in prostrating his victim, 
usiuilly .commences by assailing the eyes. I have met 
numerous individuals on our journeys who exhibited 
frightful scars firom such encounters, the white seams 
of their wounds contrasting hideously with the dark colour 
of the rest, of their bodies. 
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The Veddaiis in Bintenne, whose principal stores consist 
of honey, live in dread of the bears, because, attracted by 
the perfume, they will not hesitate to attack their rude 
dwellings, when sdlured by this irresistible temptation. The 
Post-office ruhners, who always travel by night, are fre- 
quently exposed to danger from these animals, especially 
along the coast from Putlam to Aripo, where they ar^ found 
in considerable numbers ; an<l, to guard against surprise, 
tliey arc accustoflmd to carry flambeaux, to give wanung 
to the bears, and enable them to shuffle out of the path.* 
Leopards* arc the only fonnidable members of the 
tiger race in Ceylon, and they arc neither very mime- 


^ Among;st tlie Singhalese there is 
a belirf that ceHtiiu chaniis are elfi- 
eacioua in protecting them from the 
violence of bears, and those whose 
avocations expose tlieiii to encoimtem 
of this hind are actuistomed to canjr 
a talisman either attached to their 
netik or enveloped in the folds of their 
Inxiirifint hair. A friend of mine, 
writing of an adventure which oc- 
curred at Anarajapoora, thus de- 
scribes an oecfisioii on which a AEoor, 
who attended him, was somewhat 
rudely disabused of his belief in the 
eilicacy of charms upon bears : — 
l>esiriiig to change the position of a 
luu'd of deer, the Moonuan (with his 
charm) was sent across some swampy 
land to disturb tliein. As he was 
proceeding we saw him suddenly 
turn fit)m an old tree and run bock 
with all speed, his liair becoming un- 
fastened mid like his clothes stream- 
ing in 'the wind. It soon became 
evident that he was flying from some 
terrific object, for he had thrrn’^Ti 
doAvn his gun, and, in his panic, he 
was taking the shortest line towards 
ua, whichlayocwssa swamp covered 
with sedge *Hnd nishes that greatly 
impeded his progress, and prevented 
us approaching him, or seeing what 
was tne cause of his flight. Missing 
his steps from one hard spot to an- 
other he repeatedly fell into the 
water, but he rose and resumed his 
flight. I advanced ns fur as the sods 


would bear my weight, but to go fur- 
ther was iinprncticable. Just within 
ball range tncre was an open space, 
and, as the man gained it, 1 saw that 
ho was piu’sucd by a hear and two 
cubs. As the person of the fugitive 
covered the bear, it was impossible 
to fire without risk. At last ho fell 
exhausted, and the bear being close 
upon him, I discharged both barrels. 
Ine first broke the bear’s shoulder, 
but this only made her more savage, 
and rising on her liind legs she nd- 
. 'l anced with ferocious gi'owla, when 
the second bnn*el, though 1 do not 
think it took effect, served to fnghteii 
her, for turning round she retreated 
at full speed, followed by the cubs. 
Some natives then waded through 
the mud to the Moorman, who was 
just exliausted and would have been 
drowned but that he fell with his 
head upon a tuft of grass : the poor 
man was unable to speak, and for 
several weeks his intellect seemed 
confused. The adventure sufficed to 
satisfy him that he could not again 
depend upon a charm to protect him 
from bears, though he always insisted 
.that but for its haviufl^aJlen fiom 
his hair where he haWfastened it 
under his turban, the bear would not 
have ventured to attack him.” 

* Felispai’diiSyZmy}. What is called 
a leopard, or a cheetah, in Ceylon, is 
in reality the true panther. 
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rous nor very dangerous, as they seldom attack man. 
By Europeans they arc commonly called cheetahs ; but 
the true chcotoh, the hunting leopard of India {Felis 
juhata), does not exist in Ceylon. There is a rare 
variety which has been found in various parts of the 
island, in which the skin, instead of being spotted, is of 
a uniform black. ^ The leopards frequent the vicinity 
of pasture lands in quest of the deer and other peace- 
ful animals which lesort to them ; and the villagers 
often complain of the destruction of their cattle by 
these formidable marauders. In relation to them, the 
natives hav^e a curious but finu conviction that when 
a bullock is killed by a leopard, and, in expiring, falls 
so that its right side is tmdermost, the leopard will not 
return to devour ft. I have been told by English 
sportsmen (some of Avhom share in the po])ular belief), 
that sometimes, Avhen they have pro2)osed to watch 
by the carcsise of a bullock recently killed by a leopard, 
in the hope of shooting the spoiler oji his return m 
search of his prey, the native owner of the slaughter- 
ed animal, though earnestly desiring to be avenged, 
has assured them that it would be in vain, as, the beast 
having fallen on its right side, the leopard would not 
return. 

The Singh.alese hunt them for the sake of their ex- 
tremely beautiful skins, but prefer taking them in traps 
and pitfalls, and occasionally in spring cages formed of 
poles driven finnly into the gi'oimd, within which a kid 
is generally fastened as a bait ; the door being held 
open by a sapling bent down by the united force of 
several men, and so arranged as to act as a sjuing, to 
which a noose is ingeniously attached, formed of plaited 
deer’s hide. The cries of the kid attract the leopard, 
which Idling tempted to enter, is enclosed by the libe- 
ration of the spring and grasped firmly round the body by 
the noose. 
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Like the'othcr carnivora, leopards are timid and cowardly 
in the presence of man, never intruding on him volun- 
tarily and making a hasty retreat when approached. 
Instances have, however, occurred of individuals having 
been slain by them, and it is beheved, that, hke the 
tiger, having once tasted human blood they acquire an 
liabitual rehsh for it. A peon on duty by night at the 
court-house of Anarajapoora, was some years ago carried 
off by a leopard from a table in the verandah on which 
he had laid down liis head to sleep. At Batticaloa a 
“ cheetah” in two instances in succession was known 
to carry off men placed on a stage erected in a tree 
to drive away elephants from rice-land : but such cases 
are rare, and as compared with their dread of the 
beju’, the natives of Ceylon entertain but shght ap- 
prehensions of the “ cheetah.” It is, however, the 
dread of sportsmen, whose dogs when beating in the 
jungle are especially exposed to •its attacks : and I am 
aware of one instance in which a party having tied their 
dogs to the tent-pole for security, and fallen aslee]) 
round them, a leopard sprang into the tent and carried 
off a dog from the midst of its slumbering masters. 
On one occasion being in the mountains near Kandy, a 
messenger despatched to me tlu’o.ugh the jungle excused 
his delay by stating that a “cheetah” had seated itself in 
the only practicable path, and remained quietly licking 
its fore paws and rubbing them over its face, till he was 
forced to drive it, with stones, into .the forest. 

They arc strongly attracted by the peculiar odour 
which accompanies small-pox. The relucUince of the 
natives to submit themselves or their children to vac- 
cination exposes the island to frightful visitations of 
this disease ; and in the villages in the interior it is 
usual on such occasions to' erect huts in the jungle 
to serve as temporary hospitals. Towards these the 
leopards are certain to be allured ; and the medical 
officers are obliged to resort to increased precautions in 
consequence. 
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Major SKiNNEBjWho for upwards of forty years has had 
occasion to live almost constantly in the interior, occupied 
in the pi’osccution of surveys and the construction of 
roads, is strongly of opinion that the disposition of the 
leopard towards man is essentially pacific, and that, when 
■discovered, its natural impulse is to effect its escape. In 
illusti’ation of this, I insert an extract from one of his letters, 
which describes an adventure highly characteristic of this 
instinctive timidity. 

“ On the occasion of one of my visits to Adam’s Peak 
in the prosecution of my military recoimoissances of the 
mountain zone, I fixed on a pretty little patena {i. e. 
meadow) in the midst of an extensive and dense forest in 
the southern segment of the Peak Eange, as a favourable 
spot for operations. It would have been dilficult, after 
descending from the cone of the peak, to have found one’s 
way to this point, in the midst of so vast a wilderness of 
trees, had not long experience assm’ed mo that good game 
tracks would be found leading to it, and by one of them I 
reached it. It was in the afternoon, just after one of those 
tropical sun-showers that decorate every branch and 
blade with pendant brilliants, and the little patena was 
covered with game, either driven to the open space 
by the diippings from tthc leaves or tempted by the 
freshness of the pasture : there were se^•eral pairs • of 
elk, the bearded antlered male contra.sting finely with 
his mate ; and other varieties of game in a profusion 
not to be found in any place frequented by man. It was 
some time before I would allow them to be distuiired 
by the rude fall of the axe, in our necessity to establish 
our bivouac for the night, and they were so unaccustomed 
to danger, that it was long before they took alarm at our 
noises. 

“ The following morning, anxious to gain a height for 
"my observations in time to avail myself of the clear 
atmosphere of sunrise, I started off by myself through the 
jungle, leaving orders for my men, with my surveying 
instruments, to follow my track by the notches which 
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I cut in the bark of the trees. On leaving the plain, 
I availed myself, of a fine -wide game track which lay in 
my direction, and had gone, perhaps, half a mile from the 
camp, when I was startled by a sUght rustling in the 
niUoo^ to my right, and in another instant, by the spring 
of a magnificent leopard which, in. a bound of fuU eight 
feet in height over the lower brushwood, lighted at my 
feet within eighteen inches of the spot whereon I stood, 
and lay in a crouching position, his fiery gleaming eyes 
fixed on me. 

“ The predicament was not a pleasant one. I had 
no weapon of defence, and with one spring or blow of 
his paw the beast could have annihilated me. To move 
I knew would only encoui’age his attack. It occurred 
to me at the moment that I had hfeard of the power 
of man’s eye over wild atumals, and accordingly I fixed 
my gaze as intently, as the agitation of such a moment 
enabled me, on his eyes : we stared at each other for 
some seconds, when, to my inexpressible joy, the bed^t 
turned and bounded down the straight open path before 
me. This scene occurred just at that period of the 
moriung when the grazing animals retired from the open 
pateiia to the cool shade of the forest : doubtless, the 
leopard had taken my approadh for that of a deer, or 
some sucli animal. And if his spring had been at a 
(juadi’uped instead of a bipt-*d, his distance was so well 
measured, tliat it must have landed him on the neck of a 
deer, an elk, or a buffalo ; as it wjis, one pace more would 
lyrve done for me. A bear would not have let his victim 
off so easily.” 

It is said, but I never have been able personally to verify 
the fact, that the Ceylon leopard exhibits a peculiarity in 
being unable entirely to retract its claws within their 
sheaths. 

Of the lesser feline species the number and variety 


' A species of one of the suflruticose [ in the mountain ranges of Ceylon. 
AcanthacefjB which grows abundantly See ante, p. 00 n. 
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ill Ceylon is inferior to that of India. The Palm-cat^ 
lurks by day aiiiong the fronds of the coco-nut palms, 
and by night makes destructive forays on the fowls of the 
villagers ; and, in order to suck the blood of its victim, 
inflicts a wound so small as to be almost imperceptible. 
The glossy geuotte the “ Civet” of Europeans, is common 
in the northern province, where the Tamils confine it^ 
in cages for the sake of its musk, which they collect 
from the woodini bare on which it rubs itself. Edrisi, the 
Moorish geographer, writing in the twelfth century, enu- 
merates musk lus one of the productions then exported li’om 
Ceylon. ® 

Dofjii . — There is no native wild dog in Cejdon, but 
eveiy village and town is haunted by mongrels of Eu- 
ropean descent, that are known by the generic doscriji- 
tion of Parinhs. They are a miserable race, acknowledged 
by no owners, living on the garbage of the streets 
and sowers, lean, wretched, and mangy, and if spoken 
to' unexpectedly, they shrink with an almost involuntary 
cry. Yet in these persecuted oiitcasts there survives 
that germ of instinctive afiection which binds the dog 
to.the human race, and a gentle word, even a look of com- 
passionate kindness, is sufficient foundation for a lasting 
attachment. 

The Singhalese, from their religious aversion to taking 
a'way life in any form, permit the increase of these 
desolate creatures till in the hot season they become so 
numerous as to be a nuisance ; and the only expedient 
hitherto devised by the civil government to reduce 
their numbers, is once in each year to offer a reward 
for their destruction, when the Tamils and Malays 
pui-sue them in the streets with clubs (guns being 
forbidden by the police for fear of accidents), and the 
unresisting dogs are beaten to death on the side-i)aths 
and door steps, where they had been taught to resort 


* Parodoxurus typiis, F, Cuv, ® Edrist, Gdogr.^ soc. vii. Jau- 

* Viverra ImJica, Qeoffr,, Hodgmn, Lert’s translation, t. ii. p. 72. 
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for food. Lord Torrington, during his tenure of office, 
attempted the more civilised experiment of putting some 
check on their numbers, by imposing a dog tax, the effect 
of which would have been to lead to the drowning of 
puppies ; whereas there is reason to believe that dogs are 
at present dred by the horse-keepers to be killed for sake 
of the reward. 

' Jackal. — The Jackal^ in the low country hunts in 
packs, headed by a leader, and these audacious prowlers 
have been seen to assault and pull down a deer. The 
small number of hares in the districts they infest is 
ascribed to their depredations. An excrescence is 
sometimes found on the head of the jackal, con- 
sisting of a small homy cone about half an inch in 
length, and concealed by a tuft of hall:. This the 
natives call Narri-corrJ)00^ and they aver that this 
“ Jackal’s Horn ” only grows on tlie head of the leader 
of the pack.® Both the Singhalese and the Tamils 
regard it as a talisman, and behcvc that its fortuna£e 
possessor can command by its instrumentality the reali- 
sation of every wish, and Biat if stolen or lost by him, 
it will invariably return of its own accord. Those who 
have jewels to conceal, rest in perfect security if along 
with them they can deposit a Narri-comboo, fully con- 
vinced that its presence is an effectual safeguard against 
robbers. 

Jackals are subject to hydrophobia, and instances are 
frequent of cattle being bitten by them and dying in con- 
sequence. 

The Mmgoos. — Of the Mongoos or Ichneumon five 
species have been described ; and one that fi:equents 
the hills near Neuera-eUia^ is so remarkable fmm its 


^ Canis aureus^ Liwn, 

^ In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons^ London (No. 4362 aL Siere 
is a cranium of a jackal whicn exhi- 
bits this strange osseous process on 
the super-occipital } and I have placed 
along with it a specimen of the homy 


sheath^ which was presented to me 
by Mr. Lavalliere^ the district judge 
of Kandy. 

* Ilerpestes vUticollis. Mr. W. 
Elliott, in his CatcAogue of Mam-- 
nudia fomd in the Southern Maharata 
Cownlryf ModiaS; 1840, says, that 
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bushy fur, that the invalid soldiers in the sanatariura, 
to whom it is familiar, call it the “Ceylon Badger.” 
I have found universally that the natives of Ceylon 
attach no credit to the European story of the Mongoos 
{II. grisem) resorting to some plant, which no one 
has yet succeeded in identifying, as an antidote against 
the bite of the venomous serpents on whidi it preys. 
There is no doubt tliat in its conflicts with the cobru 
de capeUo and other poisonous snakes, which it attacks 
with as little hesitation as the harmless ones, it may be 
seen occasionally to retreat, and even to retire into the 
jungle, and, it is added, to cat some vegetable ; but a 
gentleman who has been a frequent observer of its 
exploits, assures me that most usually the herb it 
resorted to grass ; and if this were not at hand, 
almost any other plant that grew near seemed equally 
acceptable. Hence has probably ariseu the long list 
of plants ; such as the Ophioxylon serpentinum and 
Ophiorhiza mungos, the Aristolochia Indica, the Mi- 
mom octandria, and others, each of which has been 
asserted to bo the ichneumon’s specific ; whilst their 
multiplicity is demonstrative of the non-existence of 
any one in particular to which the animal resorts for an 
antidote. Were there any truth in the talc as regards 
the mongoos, it would be difficult to understand, why 
other creatures, such as the secretary bird and the 
falcon, which equally destroy serpents, should be left 
defenceless, and the ichneumon alone provided with 
a prophylactic. Besides, were the ichneumon inspired 
by that courage which would result from the conscious- 
ness of security, it would be so indifferent to the bite 
of the serpent, that we might conclude fliat, both in its 
approaches and its assault, it would be utterly careless as 
to the precise mode of its attack. Such, however, is far 


" One gpccimcn of this Ilerpestes was 
procured by accident in the Ghat 
forests ill 1829, and is now deposited 
in the British Museum ^ it is voiy 


rare, inhabiting only tho thickest 
woods, and its habits ore very little 
known,” p. 9. In Ceylon it is com- 
parativoly'common. 
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from being the case ; and next to its audacity, nothing 
can be more surpiising than the adroitness •with which it 
escapes the spring of the snake under a due sense of 
danger, and the cunning -with which it makes its ar- 
rangements to leap upon the back and fasten its teeth in 
the head of the cobra. It is this display of instinctive 
ingenuity that Lucan ^ celebrates where he paints the 
ichneumon diverting the attention of the asp, by the 
motion of his bushy tale, and then seizing it in the midst 
of its confusion. 

Aspidaa ut Pharias oaiulii solorlior ho^tis 
Liidit, ('t irati\8 iiiceiiiii pn)Vocat umbra : 

C)bliquu8quo caput vaiiaa soiqx'niia in auraa 
toto (‘ompreudit fpitturii morau 
J^etiferiim citra s«auiem ; tunc irrita pcatia 
Exprimitui*; faiicesque fluuiit perciinto voncno.” 

PharsaliUj lib. iv. v. 729. 

The mystery of the mongoos and its antidote has 
been referred to the supposition that there may be some 
peculiarity in its organisation which renders it proof 
against the poison of the seri>ont. It remains for 
future investigation to detcrmhxe how far tliis conjec- 
ture is founded in tmth ; and whether in the blood of 
the mongoos there exists any ejement or quahty which 
acts as a prophylactic. Such exceptional provisions 
are not witliout precedent in the animal ceconomy : the 
hornbUl feeds with impunity on the deadly fruit of the 
strychnos ; tlie milky juice of some species of euphorbia, 
which is harmless to oxen, is invariably fatal to the 
zebra ; and tlie tsetse fly, the pest of South Africa, 
whose bite is mortal to the ox, the dog, and tlie horse, 
is harmless to man and tlie untamed creatures of the 
forest.* » 

The Singhalese distinguish one species of mongoos, 
which they designate “ Hotambeyaf and which they 


^ ITio passage in Lucan- is a versi- 
fication of the same narrative related 
by Pliny, lib. viii. cb, 35 : and iElian, 
lib. iii. ch. 22. 


* Dr. Ltvinostoi^e, Tbwr in S, 
Africa, p. 80. Is it a fact tliat in 
America, pigs extirpate the rattle- 
snakes witn impunity ? 
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assert never preys upon serpents. A writer in the 
Ceylon Miscellany mentions, that they are often to be 
seen “ crossing rivers and frequenting mud-brooks near 
Cliilaw; tlie adjacent thickets affording them shelter, 
and their food consisting of aquatic reptiles, crabs, and 
moUusca.”^ 

IV. Eodkntia. Squirrels. — Smaller animals in great 
numbers enliven the forests and lowland plains with 
their graceful movements. Squirrels®, of which there 
are a great variety, make their shrill metallic call heard 
at early morning in the woods, and when sounding their 
note of warning on the approach of a civet or a tree- 
snake, the ears tingle with the loud trill of defiance, 
which rings as clear and rapid as the running down of an 
alarum, and is instantly caught up and re-echoed from 
.every side by their terrified playmates. 

One of the largest, belonging to a closely allied sub- 
genus, is known as the “ Elying Squirrel,” ® from its 
btiing assisted in its prodigious leaps from tree to tree, 
by a parachute fonned by the skin of the flanks, 
which on the extension of the hmbs front and rear, is 
laterally expanded from foot to foot. Thus buoyed up 
in its descent, the spring which it is enabled to make 
from one lofty tree to another resembles the flight of a 
bird rather than the bound of' a quadrupetl. Of these 
pretty creatures there are two species, one common to 
Ceylon and India, the other (Sciuropterus Layardii, 
Kelaart) is peculiar to the island, and is by far the most 
beautify of the family. 


^ This is possibly the musbilai " 
or mouse-cat of Behar^ which preys 
upon birds and fish. Can it bo the 
Urva of the N epalesc ( Urva cancrivora, 
Hodgson), which Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes as dwellirg in burrows, and 
being carnivorous and ranivorous P — 
Vide Joum. As. Soc, Beng,, voL vi. 
p. 56. 

* Of two kinds which frequent the 
mountains, one which is peculiar to 
Ceylon wasxiiBOOvered by Mr. Edgar 


L. Layard, who has done me the 
honour tg call it the Sciurwt Tmnentii, 
Its dimensions are large, measuring 
upwards of two feet from liead to 
tail. It is distinguished from tlie S, 
niacrui'm by the predominant black 
colour of the upper surface of the 
body, with the exception of a rusty 
spot at the' base of the ears. 

• Pteromys oral., Tickel, P. pet- 
aurista, Pmlas, 
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Rats. — Am ong the multifarious inhabitants to which 
the forest affords at once a home and provender is the 
tree rat‘, which forms its nest on the branches, and by 
turns makes its visits to the dwellings of the natives, 
frequenting the ceilings in preference to the lower parts 
of houses. Here it is incessantly followed by the rat- 
snake*, whose domestication is encouraged by the 
servants, in consideration of its services in destropng 
vermin. I had one day an opportunity of surprising a 
snake that had just seized on a rat of this description, 
and of covering it suddenly with a glass shade, before it 
had time to swallow its prey. The serpent, which ap- 
peared stunned by its own capture, allowed the rat to 
escape from its jaws, which cowered at one side of the 
glass in the most pitiable state of trembling terror. The 
two were left alone for some moments, and on my re- 
tiun to them the snake was as before in the same attitude 
of sullen stupor. On setting them at liberty, the rat 
bounded towards the nearest fence ; but quick as light- 
ning it was followed by its pursuer, which seized it before 
it could gain the hedge, through which I saw the snake 
glide with its victim in its jaws. 

Another indigenous variety of the rat is that which 
made its appearance for the first time in the coffee plan- 
tations on the Kandyan hlUs in the year 1847, and in such 
swarms docs it continue to infest them, at intervals, that 
as many as a thousand have been killed in a single day on 
one estate. In order to reach the buds and blossoms of 
the coffee, it cuts such of the slender branches, as would 
not sustain its weight, and feeds as they fall to the ground; 
and so delicate and shaip are its incisors, that the twigs 
thus destroyed are detached by as clean a cut as if severed 
with a knife. The coffee-rat ® is an insular variety of the 
Mm hirsutm of W. Elliot, found in Southern Inflia. They 


' Tliere are two species of the tree ] * Ooiyphodon Blumenhachii^ Merr^ 

rat in Ceylon : M. nifescens. Gray ; | ® Golunda Elliot!, Gray, 

(M. ilayescens, EUiot ;) and Mus ne- 
moralis, Blyth, 
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inhabit the forests, making their nests among the roots of 
the trees, and feeding in the season, on the lipe seeds of 
the nilloo. Like the lemmings of Norway and Lapland, 
they migrate in vast numbers on the occurrence of a 
scarcity of their ordinary food. The Malabar coolies are 
so fond of their flesli, t^iat they evince a preference for 
those districts in wliich the coffee plantations are subject 
to their incursions, where tliey fry the rats in coco-nut oil, 
or convert them into curry. 

Bandicoot . — Another favourite article of food with 
the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot^, wliich attains on 
those hills the weight of two or three pounds, and grows 
to nearly the length of two feet. As it feeds on gi-aiu 
and roots, its flesh is said to be dehcate, and much resem- 
bling young pork. Its nests, when lifled, arc frequently 
found to contain considerable quantities of rice, stored up 
against the dry season. 

. Porciqnne . — The Porcupine* is another of the rodentiit 
which has drawn down upon itself tlie hostility of the 
planters, from its destruction of the young coco-mit palms, 
to which it is a peniicious and persevering, but withal so 
crafty, a visitor, that it is with difficulty any trap can be 
so disguised, or any bait made so alluiiiig, as to lead to 
its capture. The usual expedient is to place . some of its 
favourite food at the extremity of a trench, so nan'OAV 
as to prevent the porcupine turning, whilst the direction 
of his quills effectually bai's his retreat backwards. On a 
newly planted coco-nut tope, at Ilang-welle, within a few 
miles of Colombo, I have heard of as many as twenty-seven 
being thus captured in a single night ; but such success 
is rare. The more ordinaiy expedient is to smoke them 
out by burning straw at the apertures of their burrows. 
The flesl^ is esteemed a delicacy in Ceylon, and in con- 
sistency, colour, and flavoiu, it very much resembles 
young pork. 

1 Mub bandicota^ Beokst, The En- 
glish tenn Jmndicoot is a corruption 
of the TeHnga name pandikoku, lite- 
rally piy^-rat, ^ 


’ Hystrix leiicurus; Sylm. 
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V. Edentata. * Pe;i^oZm. — Of the Edentata the only 
example in Ceylon is the scaly ant-eater, called by the 
Singhalese, Caballaya, but usually known by its Malay 
name of Pengolin}, a word indicative of its faculty of 
“ rolling itself up ” into a compact ball, by bending 
its head towards its stomach, arching its back into a 
circle, and securing all by a powerful fold of its mail- 
covered tad. The feet of the pengolin are armed with 
poweiful claws, which in walking tliey double in, like 
the ant-eater of Brazil. These they use in extracting 
their favourite food, the teraiitcs, from ant-hills and 
decaying wood. Wlien at liberty, they burrow in the 
dry gi’ound to a depth of seven or eight feet, where 
they reside in pairs, and produce anmiaUy one or two 
young. 

Of two specimens which I kept alive at different 
* times, one, about two feet in length, from the vicinity 
of Kandy, was a gentle and affectionate creature, which, 
after wandeiing over tlie house in search of ants, woidd 
attract attention to its wants by climbing up my knee, 
laying holckc)f my leg with its prehensile tail. The other 
more than double that length, was caught in the jungle 
near Chilaw, and brought to me in Colombo. I had always 
understood that the pengolin was unable to climb trees ; 
but the one last mentioned frequently ascended a ti'ce 
in my garden, in search of ants, and this it effected by 
means of its hooked feet, aided by an oblique grasp of 
the tail. The ants it seized by extending its round and 
glutinous tongue along their tracks. In both specimens, 
the scales of the back were a cream-coloured white, 
with a tinge of red in that which came from Chdaw, 
probably acquired by the insinuation of the Cabook dust 
which abounds along the western coast of the island. 
Generally speaking, they were quiet during the day, tmd 
grew restless as evening and night approached. 

VI. Euminantia. The Gaur . — Besides the deer and 


‘ Manis pcntadactyla, Xiuti. 
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some varieties of the humped ox, that have been in- 
troduced from the opposite continent of India, Ceylon 
has probably but one other indigenous ruminant^ the 
buffalo.* There is a tradition that the gaur, found 
in the extremity of the Indian peninsula, was at one 
period a native of die Kandyan mountains ; but as Knox 
speaks of one which in his time “ was kept among the 
king’s creatures ” at Kandy®, and his account of it 
tallies with that of the Bos Gaurm of Hindustan, it 
would appear even then to have been a rarity. A plaee 
between Keuera-elHa and Adam’s Peak bears the name 
of Gowra-ellia, and it is not impossible that the animal 
may yet be discovered in some of the imperfectly ex- 
plored regions of the island.® I have lieard of an in- 
stance in which a very old Kandyan, residing in the 
mountains near the Horton Plains, asserted that wlien 
young he had seen what he believed to have been a' 
gaur, and he described it as between an elk and a 
biiffalo in size, dark brown in colour, and very scantily 
provided with hair. 

Oxen . — Oxen are used by the peasantiy both in 
ploughing and in tempering the mud in the wet paddi 
fields before sowing the rice ; and when the harvest is 
reaped they “ tread out the com,” after the immemorial 
custom of the East. The wealth of the native chiefs 
and landed proprietors frequently consists in their herds 
of bullocks, .winch they hire out to their dependents 
during the seasons for agricultural labour ; and as they 
already supply them with land to be tilled, and lend 
the seed which is to crop it, the further contribution 
of this portion of the labour serves to render the de- 
pendence of the peasantry on the chiefe and head-men 
complete. 

•The cows are worked equally with the oxen ; and 


Bubalus buf^iis, Ort^. I * Kelaabt, Fattna ZeyUm., p. 87. 

* Hiitoricdl Bdation of CefUm, 4v., 

A.]>. 1681. Book i. c. 6. 
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as the calves are always permitted fp suck them, 
milk is an article which the traveller can rarely Tiope 
to procure in a Kandyan village. From their con- 
stant exposure ' at aU seasons, the cattle in Ceylon, 
both those employed in agriculture and on the roads, 
arc subject to devastating murrains, that sweep them 
away by thousands. So frequent is the recurrence 
of these calamities, and so extended their ravages, 
that they exercise a serious influence over the com- 
mercial interests of the colony, by reducing the 
facihties of agriculture, and augmenting the cost of 
carriage during the most critical periods of the cofiee 
harvest 

A similar disorder, probably peripneumonia, fre- 
quently carries OS’ the cattle in Assam and other hiU 
countries on the continent of India; and there, as in 
Ceylon, the inflammatory symptoms in the lungs and 
throat, and the internal derangement and external 
eruptive appearances, seem to mdicate that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect' and ex- 
posure in a moist and variable climate; and that its 
prevention might be hoped for, and the cattle preserved, 
by the simple expedient of more humane and conside- 
rate treatment, especially by aflbrding them cover at 
night 

During my residence in Ceylon an incident occurred 
at Neuera-ellia, which invested one of these pretty 
animals with an heroic interest A little cow, belong- 
ing to an English gentleman, was housed, together with 
her calf, near the dwelling of her owner, and being 
aroused during the night by her furious bellowing, the 
servants, on hastening to the stall, found her goring a 
leopard, which had stolen in to attack the calf. She 
had got him into a comer, and whilst lowing incessantly 
to call for help, she continued to pound him with her 
horns. The Wd animal, apparently stupified by her 
unexpected violence, was detained by her till despatched 
by a gun. 
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T}ie Buffalo . — Buffaloes abound in all parts of 
Ceylon, but they are only to be seen in then' native 
. wildness in the vast sohtudes of the northern and esisteni 
provinces, where rivers, lagoons, and dilapidated tanks 
abound. In these they delight to immerse themselves, 
till only tlieir heads appear above the surface ; or, 
enveloped in mud to protect themselves from the assaults 
of insects, luxuriate in the long sedges by the water 
margins. Wlieu the buffalo is browsing, a crow will 
frequently bo seen stationed on his back, engaged in 
freeing it from the ticks and other pests wliicli attach 
themselves to his leatliery hide, tlie smooth bi’own sur- 
face of which, unprotected by hair; shines with an un- 
pleasant pohsh in the sunlight. When in motion lie 
throws back his clumsy liead till the huge horns rest 
on his shoulders, and the nose is presented in a hne 
with the eyes. 

The temper of the wild buffalo is morose and uncertain, 
and such is -its strength and courage that in the Hindu 
cjuc of the Eamayana its onslaught is compared to that 
of the tiger.* It is never quite safe to approach them, 
if disturbed in their pastiu'e or alarmed from their repose 
in the shallow lakes. On such occasions they hiuuy into 
line, draw up in defensive array, with a few of the 
oldest bulls in advance ; and, wheeling in circles, 
their horns chishing with a loud sound as they clank 
them together in their rapid evolutions, they prepare for 
attack ; but generally, after a menacing display the lierd 
betakes itself to flight. Then fonning again at a safer dis- 
taixce, they halt as before, elevating their nostrils, and 
tlirowing back their heads to take a defiant survey of the 
intruders. The sportsman rarely molests them, so huge 
a creature affording no worthy mark for his skill, and 
their wanton slaughter adding nothing to the supply of 
food for the assailant. 

In, the Hambangtotte country, where the Singhalese 
domesticate the buffaloes, and use them to assist in the 


* Cabby and Mabshuab's Transl. vol. i. p. 430, 447. 
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labour of the rice lands, the villagers are much annoyed 
by the wild ones, that mingle with the tame when 
sent out to the woods to pasture; and it constantly 
happens that* a savage stranger, placing himself at the 
head of the tame herd, resists the attempts of the 
owners to drive them homewards at sunset. In tire 
districts of Putlam and the Seven Cories, buffaloes 
are generally used for draught; and in carrying heavy 
loads of salt from the coast towards the interior, they 
drag a cart over roads which would defy the weaker 
strength of bullocks. 

In one place between Batticaloa and Trincomalie 
I found the natives making an ingenious use of 
them when engaged in shooting water-fowl in die 
vast salt mai*shes and muddy lakes. Being an object 
to wJiich the birds are accustomed, the Singhalese 
train the buffalo to the sport, and, concealed behind, 
the animal browsing listlessly along, they guide it. by 
ropes attached to its horns, and thus Creep undiscovered 
within shot of the Hock. The same practice prevails, I 
believe, in some of the northern parts of Indhi, where 
they are similarly trained to assist the sportsman in ap- 
proaching deer. One of these “ sporting buffaloes ” sells 
ibr a considerable sum. 

The buffalo, like the elk, is sometimes found in Ceylon 
as an albino, with purely white hair and a pink iris. 
There is a peculiarity in the formation of its foot, 
which, though it must have attracted attention,.! have 
never seen mentioned by naturalists. It is equiva- 
lent to the arrangement which distinguishes die foot of 
the reindeer from that of the stag and the antelope. 
In the latter, the hoofs, being constructed for lightness 
and flight, are compact and vertical; but, in the rein- 
deer, the joints of the tarsal bones admit of lateral 
expansion, and the front hoofe curve upwards, while 
the two secondary ones behind (which are but slighdy 
developed in the fallow deer and others of the 
same family) are prolonged till, in certain . positions. 
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they are capable of being applied to the ground, thus 
adding to the circumference and sustaining power of 
the foot. It has been usually suggested as the probable 
design of this structure, that it is to enable the reindeer to 
shovel away the snow in order to reach the lichens be- 
neath it ; but I apprehend that another use of it has been 
overlooked, that of facilitating its movements in search 
of food by increasing the difficulty of its sinking. 

A formation precisely analogous in the buffalo seems 
to point to a corresponding design. The ox, whose 
life is spent on firm ground, has the bones of the foot 
so constructed as to afford the most sohd support to 
an animal of its great weight; but in the buffalo, 
which delights in the morasses on the margins of 
pools and rivers, the formation of the foot resembles 
that of the reindeer. The tarsi in front extend qjmost 
horizontally from the upright bones of the leg, and 
spread widely on touching the ground; the hoofs are 
flattened and broad, with the extremities turned up- 
wards ; and the false hoofs behind descend till they make 
a clattering sound as the animal walks. In traversing the 
marshes, this combination of abnormal incidents serves to 
give extraordinary breadth to the foot, and not only pre- 
vents the buffalo from sinking inconveniently in soft 
ground^, but at the same time presents no obstacle to 
the withdrawal of its foot from the mud. 

Veer. — “Deer,” says the truthful old chronicler, 
Eobert.Knox, “are in great abundance in the woods, 
from the largeness of a cow to the smallness of a hare, 
for here is a creature in this land no bigger than the 
latter, though every part rightly resembleth a deer : it 
is called meminna, of a grey colour, with white spots 
and good meat.”® The little creature which thus dwelt 


* Pbofjuhob Owbn hns noticed a 
similar fact regarding the rudiments 
of the second and fifth digits in the 
instance of the elk |ind bison, which 
have them largely expanded where 
they inhabit swampy ground ; whilst 


they are nearly obliterated in the 
camel and dromedary, that traverse 
arid deserts. — O wen on Limbs, p. 34 ; 
see also Bell on the Hand, ch. lii. 

* Knox’s Udation, book i. 
c. 6. 
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in the recollection of the old man, as one of the memo- 
rials of his long captivity, is the small “musk deer”^ 
so called in India, although neither sex is provided with 
a musk-bag ; and the Europeans in Ceylon know it by 
the name of the moose deer. Its extreme length never 
reaches two feet ; and of those which were domesticated 
about my house, few exceeded ten inches in height, * 
their graceful limbs being of proportionate delicacy. 
It possesses long and extremely large tusks, with which 
it can inflict a severe bite. The interpreter moodliar 
of Ncgombo had a milk white meminna in 1847, which 
he designed to send home as an adbeptable present to 
Her Majesty, but it was unfortunately killed by an 
accideut.* 

Ceylon Elk. — In the mountains, the Ceylon elk®, 
which reminds one of the red deer of Scotland, attains 
the height of four or five feet ; it abounds in all 
shady places that * are intersected by rivers ; where, 
though its chase affords am endless resource to the 
sportsman, its venison scarcely equals in quality the 
inferior beef of the lowland ox. In the glades and 
park-like openings that diversify the great forests of the 
interior, the spotted Axis troops in herds as numerous 
as the fallow deer in England ; and, in joimneys through 
the jungle, when often dependent on the guns of our 
party for the precarious supply of the table, we found 
the flesh of the Axis * and the Muntjac ® a sorry substi- 
tute for that of the pea-fowl, the jungle-cock, and 
flamingo. The occurrence of albinos is very fi*equent 

1 Moschus meminna. the elk, frequently effect their ap- 

‘ When the Enfiflish took possession proaches by so imitating the call of 
of Kandy, in 1803, they found "five the animal as to induce them to re- 
beautiful milk-white deer in the spond. An instance occurred during 
palace, which was noted as a very my residence in Ceylon, in which two 
extraordinary thing. ” — Letter in Ap- natives, whose mimicry had mutually 
peudix to Pebcival's Ceylon^ p. 428. deceived them, crept so close toge- 
The writer does not say of what therin the jungle that one shot the 
species they were. other, supposing the cry to proceed 

^ Rusa Aristotelis. Dr. Gray has from the game, 
lately shown that this is the great ’ Axis maculat^ H, Smith, 
axis of Cuvier. — Ose, Foes, 602, t. 39, * Stylocerus muntjac, Horsf. 

f. 10. The Singhalese, on following 
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in troops of the axis. Deer’s horns are an article of 
export from Ceylon, and considerable quantities are 
annually sent to the United Kingdom. 

Vn. Pachtdermata. The Elephant . — The elephant 
and the wild boar, the Singhalese “waloora,” are the 
only representatives of the pachydermatous order. The 
• latter, which differs in no respect from the wild boar of 
India, is found in droves in all parts of the island where 
vegetation and water are abundant. The elepliant, the 
lord paramount of tlic Ceylon forests, is to be met witli 
in every district, on the confines of the woods, in wliose 
deptlis ho finds concealment and shade during the hours 
when the sun is high, and from which he emerges only 
at twilight to wend his way towards the rivers and tanks, 
where he luxuriates till dawn, wlien he again seeks the 
retirement of the deep forests. This noble animal fills 
so dignified a place both in the zoology and ccconomy of 
Ceylon, and his liabits in a state of nature have been so 
much misunderstpod, thiit I shall devote a separate 
section to his defence from misrcprescritation, and to an 
exposition of what, from observation and experience, I 
believe to be his genuine character when free in his 
native domains. 

Vin. Cetacea. — Among the Cetacea the occur- 
rence of the Dugong^ on various points of the coast, 
and especially on the western side of the island, will be 
noticed elsewhere; and whales are so fj-equently seen 
that they have been captured within sight of Colombo, 
and more than once their carcases, after having been 
flinched by the whalers, have floated on shore near the 
fight-house, tainting the atmosphere within the fort by 
their rapid decomposition. 

From tliis sketch of the Mammafia it will be seen 
that, in its general features, this branch of the Fauna 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Southern India, 
although many of the larger animals of the latter are 


^ IZalicwe dugong, F. Cuv. 
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unknown in Ceylon ; and, on the other hand, some spe- 
cies discovered there are altogether peculiar to the island. 
A deer* as large as the Axis, but differing from it in the 
number and arrangement of its spots, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Kelaart, to whose vigilance the natural 
history of Ceylon is indebted, amongst others, for the 
identification of two new species of monkeys \ a number 
of curious shrews^, and an orange-coloured ichneumon ^ 
before unknown. There are also two descriptions of 
squirrels® that have not as yet been discovered elsewhere, 
one of them belonging to those equipped with a para^ 
chute®, as well as some local varieties of the palm squirrel 
(Sciurus penicillatus, Leachy 

But the Ceylon Mammalia, besides wanting a num- 
ber of minor aninUtls found in the Indian peninsula, 
cannot boast such a ruminant as the majestic Gaur®, 
which inliabits the great forests from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalaya ; and, providentially, the island is equally 
free of tlie formidable tiger and the ferocious wolf ’of 
Hindustan. 

The Hyena and Cheetah common in Southern India, 
are unknown in Ceylon ; and though abundant in deer, 
the island possesses no example of the Antelope or tlic 
Gazelle. 

List of Ceylon Mammalia. 

A list of the Mammalia of Ceylon is subjoined. In framing it, 
as well as the lists appended to other chapters on the Fauna of 
the island, the principal object in view has been to exhibit the 
extent to which the natural liistory of the island had been investi- 


* Cerviis orizus, Kelaabt, Prod, 
F, Zeyl, p. 83. 

* Presbytes iirsinus, Blythj and P, 
Thersites, Elliot, 

® Sorex montanus, S. ferrugineiis, 
and Feroculua macropus. 

♦TTorj)estes fiilvescens, Kelaabt, 
Prod, Faun, Zeylan,, App. p. 42, 

® Sdiirus Tennentii, Layard, 

® Sciuropterua Layordi, Kelaart, 

^ Tboro is a rat found only in the 
Cinnamon Gardena at OolomTO, Mus 


Ceyloniia, Kelaart; and a mouse 
which Dr, Kelaart discovered at Trin- 
comalie, M. fulvidi-ventris, Blyth^ 
both peculiar to Ceylon. Dr. Tem- 
r^EiON has noticed a little ahi'ew 
(Corsira purpurascens, Mag, Nat. 
llist, 1866, p. 238) at Neuera-ollia, 
not as yet observed elsewhere. 

® Bos cavifrons, Hodgs, ; B. fron- 
talis, Lanib, 

® Felis jubata, Sohreb. 
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gated^ and collections made up to the period of my leaving the 
colony in 1850. It has been considered expedient to exclude a 
few individuals which have not had the advantage of a direct 
comparison with authentic specimens, either at Calcutta or in 
England. This will account for the omission of a number 
which have appeared in other catalogues, but of which many, 
though ascertained to exist, have not been submitted to this 
rigorous process of identification. 

The greater portion of the species of mammals and birds con- 
tained in these lists will be found, with suitable references to 
the most accurate descriptions, in the admirable catalogue of 
the collection at the India House, now in course of publication 
under the care of Dr. Horsfield. This work cannot be too highly 
extolled, not alone for the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
description of each species is referred to its first discoverer, but 
also for the pains which have been taken jp elaborate synonymes 
and to collate from local periodicals and other sources, little 
accessible to ordinary inquirers, such incidents and traits as are 
calculated to illustrate characteristics and habits. 


^uadnimana. 

Prcsbytcs ccphaloptcrus, Zimm. 
ursiniis, Blyth, 

Friamus, Elliot jf Bfyth, 

Thersites, Blyth, 

Macacus pileatus, Shaw Sf Dem, 
Loris gracilis, Geoff, 

Clielroptera. 

Ftcropns Edwardsii, Geoff, 
Leschenaultii, Bum. 

Cynopcerus marginatus, Hamilt, 
Megaderma spasma, Linn, 
lyra, Geoff, 

Bhinolophus affinis, Horsf, 
Hipposideros murinns, Elliot, 
speoris, Elliot, 
armiger, Hodge, 
vulgaris, Horsf, 

Kcrivoula picta, Pall, 

Taphozous longimanus, Hardw, 
Scotophilus Coromandelicus, F, Cav. 
adversuSf Horsf, 

Temmiiikii, tiorsf, 

Tickelli, Blyth, 
lleathii. 

Canitvera. 

8orex cosnilescens, Shaw, 
ftmigineus, J^elaart, 
scrpentarius^ J$, Geoff, 


Sorex montanus, Kelaart, 
Ferocnius macropns, Kelaart 
Ursus labiatuB, Blainv, 

Lutra nair, F, Cuv, 

Can is aureus, Linn, 

Vivcrra Indica, Geoff,^ Hodys, 
Herpestcs vitticollis, Bcnn, 
griseus, Gm, 

Smithii, Gray, 
fulvcscens, Kelaart, 
Faradoxurus typus, F, Cuv, 
Ceylonicus, Pall, 

Felis pardus, Linn. 

cliaus. Guldens. 

• viverrinus, Benn, 

Rodentla. 

Scinros macrurus, Forst 
Tenncntii, Layard, 
penicillatus, Leach 
rrilincatus, Waterh. 
Sciuropterus Layardi, Kelaart 
I’teromys petaurista, Pall. 

Mus bandicota, Bechst 
Kok, Gray, 
rufescens. Gray, 
nemoralis, Blyth, 

Indicus, Geoff, 
falvidivcntris, Blyth, 

Nesoki Hardwickii, Gray, 
Golunda Neuera, Kelaart 
Ellioti, Gray, 

Gerbillus Indioas, Hardw. 
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Lepns nigricollis, F> Cuv, 
Ilyatrix leucurus, Sykes, 

Sdentata. 

Manis pentadactyla, Linn, 

Paoliydermata.. 

Elephas Indicus, Linn, 

Sus Indicus, 

ZeyUmicus^lyih,. 


RnmlnaBtla. 

Moschus meminna, Erxl, 
Stylocerus muntjac, Horsf, 
Axis maeulata, H, Smith, 
Rusa Aristotelis, Cuu, 

Cetaoea. 

Halicore dugung, P, Cuv, 


NOTE (A.) 

Parasite of the Bat 

One of the most curious peculiarities connected with the bats 
is their singular parasite, the Nycteribia.^ On cursory obser- 
vation, this cresiture appears to have neither head, antennse, eyes, 
nor mouth ; and the earlier observers of its structiue satisfied 
themselves that the place of the latter was supplied by a cylin- 
drical sucker, which, being placed between the shoulders, the 
creature had no option but to turn on its back to feed. An*- 
other anomaly was thought to compensate for this apparent 
inconvenience: its three pairs of legs, armed with claws, 
being so arranged that they seemed to be equally distributed 
over its upper and under sides, the creature being thus enabled 
to use tiiein like hands, and to grasp the strong hairs above it 
while extracting its nourishment. It moves, in fact, by rolling 
itsel f rapidly along, rotating like a wheel on the extremities of its 
spokes, or like the clown in a pantomime hurling himself forward 
on hands and feet alternately. Its celerity is so great that Colonel 
Montague, wlfo was one of the first to describe it minutely^, 
says its speed exceeds that of any known insect, and as its 
joints are. so flexible as to yield in every direction (like what 
mechanics call a “ball and socket”), its motions are exceed- 
ingly grotesque as it tumbles through the fur of the bat. 

To enable it to attain its marvellous velocity, each foot is 


^ This extraordinary creature had them in Ceylon in g^at abundance 
formerly been discovered only on a on the fur of the Scotophilm Coro^ 
few European bats. Joinville figured and they will, no doubt, 

one which he found on the lor^ bo found ox|fEtany others, 
roussette (the flying-fox), and says he * Celeripes vespertilionis, Mont, 
had seen another on a bat of the same Lin, Tt'am, xi. p. 11. 
family. Dr. Templeton obseived 

VOL. I. M 
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armed with two sharp hooks, with ebistic pads opposed to them, 
so that the hair can not only be rapidly seized and firmly held, 
but as quickly disengaged as the creature whirls away in its 
headlong career. 

The insects to which it bears the nearest affinity are the 
HippoboadcUe, or spider flies,” that infest birds and horses, 
but, unlike them, it is unable to fly. 

Its strangest peculiarity, and that which gave rise to the 
belief that it is headless, is its faculty when at rest of throwing 
back its hfead and pressing it close between its shoulders till the 
under side becomes uppermost, not a vestige of head being dis- 
cernible where we would naturally look for it, and the whole 
seeming but a casual inequality on its bixck. 

On closer examination this apparent tubercle is found to 
have a leathery attachment like a flexible neck, and by a sud- 
den jerk the little creature is enabled to project it forward into 
its normal position, when it is discovered to be furnished with 
a mouth, antennae, and four eyes, two on each side. 

The organisation of such an insect is a marvellous adaptation 
of physical form to special circumstances. As the nycteribia 
has to make its way through fur and hairs, its feet are furnished 
with prehensile hooks that almost convert them into liands; and 
being obliged to conform to the sudden flights of its patron, 
and accommodate itself to inverted positions, all attitudes are 
rendered alike to it by the arrangement of its limbs, which 
enables it, after every possible gyration, to find itself alwayS^ on 
its feet. 
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Of the Birds of the island, upwards of three hundred 
and twenty species have been indicated, for which we 
are indebted to the persevering labours of Dr. Temple- 
ton, Dr. Kelaart, and Mr. Layard; but many yet 
remain to be identified. In fact, to the eye of a 
stranger, their prodigious numbers, and especially the 
mjTiads of waterfowl which, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of the crocodiles, people the lakes and marshes in 
the eastern provinces, form one of the marvels of Ceylon. 

In the glory of their plumage, the birds of the inte- 
rior are surpassed by those of South America and 
Northern India ; and the melody of their song will bear 
no comparison with that of the warblers of Europe, but 
the want of brilliancy is compensated by their singnlnr 
grace of form, and the absence of prolonged and modu- 
lated harmony by the rich and melodious tones of their 
clear and musical calls. In the elevations of the Kan- 
dyan country there arc a few, such as the robin of 
Neuora-cllia ^ and the long-tfflfed thrush*, whose song 
rivals that of their European namesakes; but, far be- 
yond the attraction of their notes, the traveller rejoices 
in the flute-like voices of the Oriole, the Dayal-bird ®, and 
some others equally charming ; when, at the first ^wn 
of day, they wake the forest with their clear riveil. 

It is only on emerging fi-om the dense woods, and 


a Kelaart. (Thanmobiafulicata, Ximi.), 'which is 

Aittacmcla maenpa, Gm, never seen in the imfi'equented 

Copey^lius saularisj Xe/m. Called jungle; but, like the coco-nut palni^ 
Europeans in Ceylon the which the Singhalese assert will only 
Magpie Kobin.” This is not to be flourish witbinthe sound of the human 
amtounded with the other popular voice^ it is always found near the habi- 
lavountej the ** Indian Itohin ” tations of nien/^ — E. L. Layard. 
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coming into the vicinity of the lakes and pasture of the 
low country, that birds become visible in great quanti- 
ties. In the close jungle one occasionally hears the call 
of the copper-smith or the strokes of the great orange- 
coloured woodpecker ^ as it beats the decaying trees in 
search of insects, whilst clinging to the baric with its 
finely-pointed claws, and leaning for support upon the 
short stiff feathers of its tail. And on the lofty 
branches of the higher trees, the hombill® (the toucan 
of the East), with its enonnous double casque, sits to 
watch the motions of the tiny reptiles and smaller birds 
on which it preys, tossing them into the air when seized, 
and catching them in its gigantic mandibles as they 
fall.^ The remarkable excrescence on the beak of this 
exti’aordinary bird may serve to explain the statement 
of the Minorite friar Odoric, of Portenau in Friuli, who 
travelled in Ceylon in the fourteenth centuiy, and 
brought suspicion on the veracity of his narrative by 
asserting that he had there seen “ birds with two heads." ® 
As we emerge fix)m the deep shade and approach the 


* The greater red-headed Barhet 
(Megalaima indioa, Lath. ; IM. Phi- 
Hppensis; var. A. Lath.), the iocessant 
dm ot which resemhlcs tlie blows of 
a smith hammering a cauldron, a 

* Brachyptemus aurantius, Lir^ 

® Buceros pica, ; B. coro- 

nata, Badd. The natives assert that 
B. pica builds in holos in the trees, 
ana that when incubation has fairly 
commenced, the female takes her seat 
on the eggs, and the male closes up 
the orifice by which she entereef, 
leaving only a smtill aperture through 
which he feeds his partner, whilst 
she successfully guards their trea- 
sures from the monkey tribes ; her 
formidable bill nearly filling the en- 
tile entrimce. See a paper by Edgar 
L. Layard, Esq. Mag. Nat. IJistt. 
March, 186t3.' Dr. tiorsfield had 
pre^ iously observed the same habit 
jn a species of Buceros in Java. 
(See Hobsfteld and Moore’s Catal 
E. I. r’omp. Mus. vol. ii.) It 


is curious that a similar trait, though 
necessarily from very different in- 
stincts, is exhibited by the termites, 
who literally build a cell round tlio 
great progenitrix of the community, 
and feed her through apertur(\s. 

^ The hombill is also frugivorous, 
and the natives asstjrt that when en- 
deavouring to detach a fruit, if the 
stem is too tough to be severed by 
his mandibles, he flings himself oil* 
the brjmch so as to add the ^weight 
of his body to the prossuro of liis 
beak. The hombill abounds in Cut- 
tack, and beare there the name of 
" Kuchila-Kai,” or Kuchila-eater, 
from its partiality for the fruit of the 
Strychnus nux-vomif|. The natives 
regard its flesh as a sovereign specific 
for rheumatic affections. — Asiat. Bos. 
ch. XV. p. 184. 

® ItineraHus Fratris Odortct, do 
Foro Julii d(! Portu-vahonis, &c. — 
Hakluyt, vol. il. p. ol). 
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park-like openings on the verge of the low country, 
quantities of pea-fowl are to be found either feeding 
on the seeds and fallen nuts among the Ipng grass or sun- 
ning themselves ■ on the branches of the surrounding 
trees. Nothing to be met with in English demesnes 
can give an adequate idea of the size and magfti- 
ficence of tliis matchless bird when seen in his native 
soUtudes. Here he generally selects some projecting 
branch, from which his plumage may hang free of the 
foliage, and, if there be a dead and leafless bough, he is 
certain to choose it for his resting-place, whence he 
droops his wings and suspends his gorgeous train, or 
spreads it in the morning sun to drive oflf the damps 
and dews of the night. 

Ill some of the unfrequented portions of the eastern 
jirovince, to which Europeans rarely resort, and where 
the pea-fowl are unmolested by the natives, their 
number is so extraordinary that, regarded as game, it 
ceases to be “ sport ” to destroy them ; and their cries 
at ciu’ly dawn are so tumultuous and incessant as to 
banish sleep, and amount to an actual inconvenience. 
Their flesh is excellent when served up hot, though it is 
said to bo indigestible; but, when cold, it contracts 
a reddish and disagreeable tinge. 

But of all, the most aslonisliing in point of multitude, 
as well as the most interesting from their endless va- 
riety, are the myriads of aquatic birds and waders 
Avhich frequent the lakes and watercourses; especially 
those along the coast near Batticaloa, between the 
mainland and the sand formations of the shore, and 
the hinumerablo salt marshes and lagoons to the south of 
Trincomidie. These, and the profusion of perching birds, 
fly-catchers, finches, and thrushes, that appear in the 
open country, afford sufficient quarry for the raptorial and 
predatoiy species — eagles, hawks, and falcons— whose 
daring sweeps and effortless undulations are striking 
objects in the cloudless sky. 
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I. Accipitrbs. Eagles. — The Eagles, however, arc 
small, and as compared with other countries rare ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, t^e crested eaglet wliich haunts the 
. mountain provinces and the lower hiU^ disquieting the 
peasantry by its ravages amo#gst their poultiy ; and the 
gloomy serpent eagle ^ which, descending from its eyrie 
in the lofty jungle, and uttering a loud and plaintive 
cry, sweeps cautiously around the lonely tanks and 
marshes, to feed upon the reptiles on their margin. 
The largest eagle is the great sea Erne®, seen on the 
northern coasts and the salt lakes of the eastern pro- 
vinces, particularly when the receding tide leaves bare 
an expanse of beach, over which it hunts, in company 
with the fishing eaglet sacred to Siva. Unlike its 
companions, however, the sea eagle rejects garbage 
for living prey, and especially for the sea snakes 
which abound on the nortliern coasts. These it seizes 
by descending with its TYings half closed, and, suddenly 
darting down its talons, it soars aloft again with its 
wiithing victim.® 

Hawks. — The beautiful Peregrine Falcon® is rare, 
but the Kestrel ^ is found almost universally ; and the 
bold and daring Goshawk® wherever wild crags and 
precipices afford safe breeding places. In the dis- 
trict of Anarajapoora, where it is trained for hawking, it 
is usual, in lieu of a hoocT, to darken its eyes by means 
of a silken thread passed through holes in the eyelids. 
The ignoble birds of prey, the Kites keep close by the 


^ Spizaetus limnaetus; Horsf, 

^ ITaeniatomis cheela, Dana. 

® Pontoaetus leucogaster, Gmel. 

^ llaliastur Indus^ Bodd. 

® E. L. Layard. Europeans have 
given this bird the name of the 
** Brahmlny Kite,’’ probably from ob- 
serving the superstitious feeling of 
the natives regai*din^ it, who believe 
that when two armies ore about to 
engage, its appearance prognosticates 
victoiy to the party over whom it 
b overs. 


® Falco peregrinus, Linn. 

’ Tinnunciilus alaudarius, Brm. 

* Astur trivirgatus, Temm. 

® Milvus govinda, Bykes. Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan remarks tliat 
when gorged this bird deslights to sit 
on the entablature of buildings, expo- 
sing its back to the hottest rays of 
the sun, placing its breast against tho 
wall, and stretehing out its wings 
exactly as the Eyyptian Hawk is rc- 
presenled on their monuments. 
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shore, and hover round the returning boats of the fisher- 
men to feast on the fiy rejected firom their nets. 

Owls . — Of the nocturnal accipitres the most remark- 
able is the brown owl, which, from its hideous yell, has 
acquired the name of the “ Devil-Bird.” ^ The Singhalese 
regard it literally with horror, and its scream by night 
in the vicinity of a village is bewailed as the harbinger of 
approaching calamity. 

n. Passeres. Swallows. — Within thirty-five miles 
of Caltura, on the western coast, are. inland caves, 
to which the Esculent Swift* resorts, and there builds 
the “edible bird’s nest,” so highly pri2ed in China. 
Near the spot a few Chinese immigrants have esta- 
blished themselves, who rent the royalty from the 
government, and make an annual export of their pro- 
duce. But the Swifts are not confined to this district, 
and caves containing them have been found far in the 
interior, a fact that comphcates the still unexplained 
mystery of the composition of their nest ; and notwitli- 


^ vSyrniiim Indranec, Sykes. The 
liorror of this nocturnal scream was 
©filially prevalent in the West as in 
the Kiist. Ovid introduces it in his 
Fasti, L. vi. 1. 130; and Tibullus in 
his Elegies, L. i. El. 6, Statius 
says — 

*' Nocturnsqiic gemuut striges, et feralla bubo 
Datnna ranens” Thcb. Ill, 1. fill. 

But Pliny, 1. xi. c, 93, doubts os to 
what bird produced the sound ; and 
the details of Ovid’s description do 
not apply to an owl. 

Mr. Mitford, of tho Ceylon Civil 
Service, to whom T am indebted for 
many valuable notes relative to the 
birds of the island, regards the iden- 
titication of the Singhalese Devil-Bird 
ns open to similar doubt : he says — 
The Devil-Bird is not an owl. I 
never heard it until I come to Kome- 
gnlle, where it haunts the roclnr hiU 
nt the back of Ooveniment-House. 
Its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great dis- 


tance, and has. a fine effect in the 
silence of tho closing night. It has 
another cry like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have 
earned for it its bad name, and which 
I have heard but once to perfection, 
are indescnbable, the most appalling 
that can be imagined, and scarcely to 
be heard without shuddering ; I can 
only compare it to a boy in torture, 
whose screams arc being stopped by 
being stnmgled. I have ofiered re- 
wards for a specimen, but without 
success. Tho only European who 
had seen and fired at one agreed with 
the natives that it is of the size ot a 
pigeon, with a long tail. I believe 
it is a Podargus or Night Hawk.” 
In 'a subsequent note he further says 
— I have since seen two biids by 
moonlight, one of the size Md shape 
of a cuckoo, the other a large black 
bird, which 1 imagine to be the one 
which rives these calls.” 

* Collocolia brevirostris, McClelL : 
C. nidifico, Oray, 
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standing the power of wing possessed by these birds, adds 
something to the difficulty of beheving that it consists of 
glutinous algae.^ In the nests brought to me there was 
no trace of organisation ; and the original material, what- 
ever it be, is so elaborated by the swallow as to pre- 
sent somewhat the appearance and consistency of strings 
of isinglass. The quantity of these nests exported from 
Ceylon is trifling. 

Kingfishers. — ^In solitary places, where no sound breaks 
the silence except the gui^le of the river as it sweeps 
round tlie rocks, the lonely Kingfisher, the emblem of 
vigilance and patience, sits upon an over-hanging branch, 
his turquoise plmnage hardly less intense in its lustre 
than the deep blue of the sky above him ; and so intent 
is his watch ujxin the passing fish that intrusion faUs to 
scare him from his post. 

Sun Birds. — ^In the gardens the tiny Sun Birds® (known 
as the Humming Birds of Ceylon) hover all day long, 
attracted by the plants over which they hang, pcased 
on their glittering wings, and inserting their curved beaks 
to extract the insects that nestle in the flowers. 

Perhaps the most graceful of the birds of Ceylon in 
form and motions, and the most chaste in colouring, is the 
one which Europeans call “the Bird of Paradise,”® and 
natives “ the Cotton Thief,” from the circumstance that 
its tail consists of two long white feathers, which stream 
behind it as it flies. Mr. Layard says : — ^“I have often 
watched them, when seeking their insect prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their long tails 
with a jerk over the bough, as if to protect them from 
injury.” 

The Bulbul. — The Condatchee Bulbul*., which, from 


^ An epitomo of what has been 
written on this subject will he found 
in Dr. Hor^el^s Catalogue of the 
Birds in the E. I. Comp. Museum; 
vol. i. p. 101, &c. 


* Noctarina Zoylanica, Ztm. 

® Tchitrea poradisi, 

* I^cnonotus hocmoiThoiis, Omel. 
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the crest on its head, is called by the Singhalese the 
“ Konda Coorola,” br Tuft bird, is regarded by the na- 
tives as the most '‘‘‘game" of all birds; and training it 
to fight was one of the duties entrusted by the Kings of 
Kandy to the Kooroowa, or Bird Head-man. For this 
purpose the Bulbul is taken fi’om the nest as soon as the 
sex is distinguishable by the tufted crown; and being 
secured by a string, is taught to fly from hand to hand 
of its keeper. When pitted against an antagonist, such 
is the obstinate courage of this little creature that it 
will sink from exhaustion rather than release its hold. 
This propensity, and the ordinary character of its notes, 
render it impossible that the Bulbul of India can be 
identical with the Bulbul of Iran, the “ Bird of a Thou- 
sand Songs,” ^ of which poets say that its delicate 
passion for the rose gives a plaintive character to its 
note. 

Tailor-Bird. — The Weaver-Bird. — The tailor-bird* 
having completed her nest, sewing together leaves by 
jiassing through them a cotton thread t^visted by herself, 
leaps from branch to branch to testify her happiness 
by a clear and merry note ; and the Indian weaver®, a 
still more ingenious artist, having woven its pendulous 
dwelling with grass into a form somewhat resembling 
a bottle with a prolonged neck, hangs it from a pro- 
jecting branch with its entrance inverted so as to baffle 
the approaches of its enemies, the tree snakes and other 
reptiles. The natives assert that the ^ale bird carries 
fire flies to the nest, and fastens them to its sides by a 
particle of soft mud ; — and Mr. Layard assures me that 
altliough he has never succeeded in finding the fire fly. 


' Hazardasitaum,^^ tho Persian 
name for the bulbul. "The Per- 
sians,” according to Zakory ben Mo- 
hamed al Caswini, " say the bulbul 
has a passion for the rose, and la- 
ments and cries when he sees it 
piillcd.”-^usKLEY’8 OrionUd CoUec- 
tiom, vol. i. p. 16. Acconling to Pallas 


it is the true nightingale of Europe, 
Sylvia luscinia, which the Armenians 
call boiUbotd, and the Crim-Tartars 
byl-byl-i, 

® Oiiihotomus longicauda, Gmel. 

® Ploceus baya, Blyth ; P. Philip- 
piniis, Auct, 
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the nest of the male bird (for the female occupies another 
during incubation) invariably contains a patch of mud on 
each side of the perch. 

Crows . — Of all the Ceylon birds of this order the most 
familiar and notorious is the small glos^ crow, whoso 
shining black plumage shot with blue has obtained for 
him the title of Corvus splendem.^ They frequent the 
towns in cpmpanies, and domesticate themselves in the 
close vicinity of every house ; and it may possibly servo 
to account for the famiUarity and audacity which they 
oxliibit- in their intercourse with men, that the Dutch 
during their sovereignty in Ceylon enforced severe penal- 
ties against any one kilhng a crow, under the belief that 
they are instrumental in extending the growth of cinna- 
mon by feeding on the fruit, and thus disseminating the 
undigested seed.® 

So accastomed are the natives to its presence and ex- 
ploits, that, like the Greeks and Komans, they have made 
the’ movements of the crow the basis of their auguries ; 
and there is no end to the vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune wliich may not be predicted from the direction of 
their flight, the hoarse or meUow notes of their croaking, 
the variety of trees on which they rest, and the numbers 
in which they are seen to assemble. All day long they 
are engaged in watching either the offal of the offices, or 
the preparation for meals in the dining-room ; and as 
doors and windows are necessarily opened ‘to relieve the 
heat, nothing is more common than the passage of crows 
across the room, lifting on the wing some ill-giuirdcd 
morsel from the dinner-table. 

No article, however unpromising its quality, pro- 
vided only it be portable, can witli ajifety.be left un- 


^ There is another secies, the biiffaloes^ perched on their hocks and 
C. cul7ninfitm, so calledT from the engaged, in company with the small 
convcA'ity of its hill; hut though Mynah in free- 

seen in the towns, it liv^s chiefly in ing them from ticks, 
the opou (Country, and may he con- » Wolf’s Life and Admdurcs, 
stantly observed wherever there arc p. 117. 
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guarded in any apartment accessible to them. The con- 
tents of ladies’ work-boxes, kid gloves, and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs vanish instantly if’ exposed near a window or 
open door. They open paper parcels to ascertain the 
contents ; they will undo the knot, on a napkin if it 
encloses anything eatable, and I have known a crow to 
extract the peg which fastened the lid of a basket in 
order to plxmder the provender within. 

On one occasion a nurse seated in a garden adjoining 
a regimental mess-room, was terrified by seeing a bloody 
clasp-knife drop from the, air at her feet ; but the mys- 
tery was explained on learning that a crow, which had 
been watching the cook chopping mince-meat, had seized 
the moment when his head was turned to carry off the 
knife. 

One of these ingenious marauders, after vainly atti- 
tudinising in front of a chained watch-dog, that was 
lazily gnawing a bone, and after fnutlessly endeavour- 
ing to divert his attention by dancing before him, with 
head awry and eye askance, at length flew away for 
a moment, and returned bringing a companion which 
perched itself on a branch a few yards in the rear. The 
crow’s grimaces were now actively renewed, but with no 
better success, tiU its confederate, poising himself on his 
wings, descended with the utmost velocity, striking the 
dog u]>on the spine with all tlie force of his strong beak. 
The ruse was successful ; the dog started with surprise 
and pain, but not quickly enough to seize his assailant, 
whilst the bone he had been gnawing was snatdied away 
by the other crow the instant Ids head was tinned. Two 
well-authenticated instances of the recurrence of this 
device came within my knowledge at Colombo, and attest 
the sagacity and powers of communication and combina- 
tion possessed by these astute dnd courageous bir^. 

On the approach of evening the crows near Colombo 
assemble in noisy groups along the margin of the fresh- 
water lake which surrounds the fort on the eastern side ; 
and here for an hour or two they enjoy the^. luxury of the 
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bath, tossing the water over their shining backs, and 
arranging their plumage decorously, after which they 
disperse, each taking the direction of his accustomed 
quarters for the night.* 

During the storms that usher in the monsoon, it has 
been observed, that when coco-nut palms are struck by 
hglituing, the destniction frequently extends beyond 
a single tree, and from the contiguity and conduction 
of the spreading leaves, or some similiir cause, large 
groves will be affected by a single flash, a few killed 
instantly, and the rest doomed to rapid decay. In 
Belligam Bay, a little to the cast of Point-de-Galle, a 
small island, which is covered with coco-nuts, has acquired 
the name of “ Crow Island,” from being the resort of 
those birds, which are seen hastening towards it in 
thousands towards sunset. A few years ago, during a 
violent stonn of thunder, such was the destruction of 
the crows that the beach for some distance was covered 
with a black line of their remains, and the trees on which 
they had been resting was to a great extent dcsti'oyed by 
the same flash.^ 

UI. ScANSOiiES. Parroqueis . — Of the Psittacidm the only 
examples in Ceylon are the parroquets, of which the most 
reno^v^ledis the Palceomis Alexandri, which has the his- 
toi ic distinction of bearing the name of the great conqueror 
of India, having been the first of its race introduced to 
the knowledge of Europe on the return of his expedition. 
An idea of their number may be formed from the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Layard, as to tlie multitudes 
which are found on the western coast. “ At Chilaw I 
have seen such vast flights of parroquets coming to roost 

’ A similar habit has been noticed lightning seems uncertain. In 18.39 
in the damask Parrots of Africa thirty-three thousand dead crows 
which daily resort were found on the shores of a hike 
at the same hour to their accustomed in the county Westmeath in Iniland 
water to bathe. after a storm. — Thompson’s Nat, 

* Similar instances are recorded in IIisL IrMand, vol. i. p. 319, and Pat- 
other countries of sudden mortality tfu-son in his Zoology, p. 350, meii- 
amongst crows to a prodigious ex- tions other cases, 
tciit, but whetlier occasioned by 
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in the coco-nut trees which overhang the bazaar, that 
their noise drowned the Babel of tongues bargaining 
for the evening provisions. Hearing of the swarms 
that resorted to this spot, I posted myself on a bridge 
some half mile distant, and attempted to count the flocks 
which came from a single direction to the eastward. 
About four o’clock in the afil^moon, straggling parties 
began to wend towards home, and in the course of 
half an hour the current fairly set in. But I soon 
found that I had no longer distinct flocks to count, it 
became one living screaming stream. Some flew high 
in the air till right above their homes, and dived ab- 
ruptly downward with many evolutions till on a level 
with tlie trees ; others kept along the ground and dashed 
close by my face with tlie rapidity of tliought, their 
brilliant plumage shining with an exquisite lustre in 
the sxm-light. I waited on the spot till the evening 
closed, when I could hear, though no longer distinguish, 
the birds fighting for their perches, and on firing a shot 
tliey rose with a noise like the ‘ rushing of a mighty 
wind,’ but soon settled again, and such a din com- 
menced as I shall never forget ; the shrill screams of the 
birds, the fluttering of their innumerable wings, and the 
rustling of the leaves of the palm trees, was almost 
deafening, and I was glad at last to escape to the Govern- 
ment Best House. ” ^ 

IV. CoLUMBiDiE. Pigeons . — Of pigeons and doves 
tliere are at least a dozen species ; some living entirely 
on trees ® and never alighting on the ground ; others, 
notwithstanding the abundance of food and warmth, are 
migratory®, aHimed, as the Singhalese allege, by the 
ripening of tlie cij|mamon berries, and hence one species 
IS known in the southern provinces as the “ Cinnamon 
Dove.” Others feed on the fimits of the banyan : and 
it is probably to their instrumentality that this mar- 


' Ammh of Nat-, Hist, vol. xiii. 

p. 

* Treron bicincta, Jerd, 


® Ahocomm ptmiceus, the Season 
Pigeon” of Ceylon, so cnlleil fi-om its 
periodical arrival and departure. 
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vellous tree chiefly owes. its difiusion, its seeds being 
carried by them to remote localities. A very beautiful 
pigeon, peculiar to the mountain range, discovered in 
the lofty trees at NeueraffcUia, has, in compliment to 
the Viscoxmtess Torrington, been named Carpophaga 
Torringtonim. 

Another, called by the!*natives mela<obeya^, although 
strikingly elegant both in shape and colour, is still 
more remarkable for the singularly soothing cflhct 
of its low and harmonious voice. A gentleman who 
has spent many years in tlie jungle, in writing to 
me of this bird and of the effects of its melodious 
song, says, that “ its soft and melancholy notes, as they 
came from some solitary place in the forest, were 
the most gentle sounds I ever listened to. Some sen- 
timental smokers assert that the influence of the pro- 
pensity is to make them feel as if they could freely forgive 
all who had ever offended them, and I can say with 
truth such has been the effect produced on my own 
nerves by the plaintive murmurs of the neela-cobeya. 
Sometimes, when irritated, and not without reason, by 
the perverseness of some of my native followers, the 
feeling has almost instantly subsided into placidity on 
suddenly hearing the loving tones of these beautiful 
birds. ” 

V. Gallin.iE. The Ceylon Jungle-fowl. — The jungle- 
fowl of Ceylon* is shown by the peculiarity of its 
plumage to be distinct from the Indian species. It 
has never yet bred or survived long in 'captivity, and 
no living specimens have been successfully transmitted 
to Europe. It abounds in all parts of the island, but 
chiefly in the lower ranges of mountains ; and one of 
the most vivid memorials associated with my journeys 
through the hills, is its loud dear cry, that soimds 
like a person calling “George Joyce!” At early 
monimg it rises amidst mist and dew, giving life 


’ Chaloophaps Indicus, Lmn. 


‘ Gallus Lafayetti; Leastm* 
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to the scenery that has scarcely yet been touched by the 
sunlight. 

VL Geall^. — O n reaching the marshy plains and shal- 
low lagoons on either side of the island, the astonishment 
of the stranger is excited by the endless multitudes of stilt- 
birds and waders which stand in long array within the 
wash of the water, or sweep in vast clouds above it. Ibises 
storks egrets, spoonbills ®, herons *, and the smaller races 
of sand larks and plovers, are seen busily traversing the 
wet sand, in search of the red worm which burrows 
there, or peering with steady eye to watch the motions 
of the small fry and aquatic insects in the ripple on the 
shore. 

VII. Anseees. — Preeminent in size and beauty, the tall 
flamingoes ®, with rose-coloured plumage, line the beach in ‘ 
long files. The Singhalese have been led, fi"om their co- 
lour and their military order, to designate them the 
“ English Soldier birds” Nothing can be more startling 
than the sudden flight of these splendid creatures when 
alarmed ; their strong wings beating the air sound like 
distant thunder ; and as they soar over head, the flock 
which appeared almost white but a moment before, is con- 
verted into crimson by the sudden display of the red 
lining of their wings. A peculiarity in the beak of this 
bird has scarcely attracted the attention it merits, as a 
st rikin g illustration of creative wisdom in adapting the 
organs of animals to their local necessities. The upper 
mandible, which is convex i# other birds, is flattened 
in the flamingo, whilst the lower, instead of being flat, 
is convex. To those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the action of the bird in its native haunts, the 
expedienqr of this arrapgement is at once apparent. To 
counteract the extraordinary length of its legs, it is pro- 
vided with a proportionately long neck, so that in feeding 


^ Tantalus leucocephalus, and Ibis 
falcinellus. 

*The violet-headed Stork (Oi- 
conia leucocephala). 


> Platalea leucorodia, Lmn, 

* Ardea cinerea. A. piurn^a. 
^ Phoenicopterus roseus^ TMta. 
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in shallow water the crown of the head becomes inverted 
and the upper mandible brought into contact with the 
bottom ; where its flattened surface qualifies it for per- 
forming the functions of the lower one in birds of the same 
class ; and the edges of both being laminated, it is thus 
enabled, like the duck, by the aid of its fleshy tongue, to sift 
its food before swallowing. 

Floating on the surface of the deeper water, are fleets of 
the Anatidaj, the Coromandel tealS the Indian hooded gull \ 
the Caspian tern, and a countless variety of ducks and 
smaller fowl. Pelicans ® resort in great numbers to the 
moutlis of the rivers, taking up their position at sunrise on 
some projecting rock, from which to dart on the pfissing 
fish, and returning far inland at night to their retreats 
among the trees which overahadow some ruined water- 
course or deserted tank. 

Of the birds familiar to European sportsmen, partridges 
and quails are to be had at all times ; the woodcock has 
occasionally been shot in the hills, and the ubiquitous 
snipe, wliich arrives in September from Southern India, is 
identified not alone by the eccentricity of its flight, but by 
retaining in high perfection the qualities which have en- 
deared it to the gastronome at home. But the magnificent 
pheasants that inhabit the Himalayan range and the 
woody hills of the Chin-Indian peninsula, have no repre- 
sentative amongst the tribes that people the woods of Cey- 
lon ; although a bird believed to be a pheasant has more 
than once been seen in tft jungle, close to Eangbodde, on 
the road to Heuera-ellia. 


* Nettapus Coromandelianus^tr^^i^/. ® Policanus Philippensis, GmeL 
® Lwus brunnicephalus; Jerd, ^ 
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List of Ceylon Birds. 

In submitting this catalogue of the birds of Ceylon, I am 
anxious to state that the copious mass of its contents is mainly 
due to the untiring energy and exertions of my friend, Mr. E. I-*. 
Tiayard. Nearly every bird in the list has fallen by his gun ; 
so .that the most ample facilities have been thus provided, not 
only for extending the limited amount of knowledge which 
formerly existed on this branch of the zoology of the island ; but 
for correcting, by actual comparison with recent specimens, the 
errors which had previously prevailed as to imperfectly described 
species. The whole of Mr. Layard’s fine collection is at present 
in Eiij^land. 


jaoolpltres. 

Aquila Bonelli, Temm, 
pcnnata, Gm. 

Spizaetiis Nipalensis, Hodgn, 
limnucctus, Horsf» 

Tctinaetus Malajensis, Reinw, 
Hasmatornis chccla, Daud, 
spilogaster, Blyth, 

Pontoactus leucogaster, Gm. 

ichthyoctus, Horsf. 

Haliastiir Indus, Bodd, 

Falco peregrinus, Linn. 

peregrinator, Snnd. 

Tinnunculus alaudarias, Briss. 
Hypotriorchis chinqucra, Baud. 
Baza lophotcs, Cuv. 

Milvus govinda, Sykes. 

Klaiius mclanojPfcerus, Baud. 

Astur. trivirgatus, Temm. 

Accipitcr badius, Gm. 

Circus Swainsonii, A. Smith. 

■ cincrascens, Mont. 
xnclanolcucos, Gm, 
fpruginosus, Linn. 

Athene castonatus, Blyth. 

scutulata, Baffles, 

Ephialtcs scops, Linn. 

Icmpijii, Horsf. 

Bunia, Hodgs. 

Ketupa Ceylonensis, Gm. ^ 

Syrnium Indranee, Sykes. 

Strix Javanica, Gm. 

Pasaerea. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, Layard. 
Caprimulgus Mahrattensis, Sykes. 
Kelaarti, Blyth, 

Asiaticus, £ath. 

VOL. I. 


Cypselua batassiensis. Gray. 
mclba, Linn. 
affinis. Gray. 

Macroptcryx coronatus, Tickell. 
Collocalia brevirostris, McClel. 
Acanthylis caudacuta. Lath. 
Hirundo panayaiia, Gm. ■ - 

duiirica, Linn. 
hyperythra, Layard. 
doinico]a,‘J^£rdbn. 

Coracias Indica, Linn. 

Harpactcs fasciatus, Gm. 
Eurystomus orieiitalis, Linn. 
Halcyon Capensis, Linn. 
atricapillus, Gm. 

Smyrnensis, Linn. 

Ceyx tridactyla, Linn. 

Alcedo Bengalonsis, Gm. 

Cerylc rudis, Linn, • 

Merops Fhilippinus, Linn. 
viridis, Linn, . 
qifintticolor, Vieill. 

Upupa uigripennis, Gould. 
Nectarina Zeylanica, Linn. 
mining Sykes. 

Asiatica, Lath. 

Lotenia, Linn. 

Dicasum minimum, Tickell. 
Phyllornis Malabarica, LtUh. 

Jerdoni, Blyth, 

Dendrophila frontalis, Hursf. 
Pipfisoma agile, Blyth. 
Ortliotomus longicauda, Gm. 
Cisticola cursitans, Frankl. 

oraaluro, Blyth. 

Drymoica valida, Blyth. 

inomata, Sykes. 

Prinia socialis, Sykes. 
Acrocephulus dumetorum, Blyth. 


X 
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Phyllopncuste nitidus, Bhjth, 
montaniis, Blyth. 
viriilaiius, Blyth. 

Copsyclius saularis, Linn. 
Kittacincla macrura, Gm, 
Pratincola caprnta, Linn. 

atrata, Kelaart 
Calliope cyanea, Ilodys. 
Thamnobia fulicata, Lim, 
Cyancciila Sucvica, Linn. 

Sylvia aiiinis, Blyth. 

Parus cinereujj, Vieill 
Zosterops palpcbrosus, Temm. 
lora Zcylanicn, Gm, 
typhia, Linn. 

Motacilla siilphurea, Bechs. 

Jndica, Gm, 

Madraspatana, Briss. 

Budytcs viridis, Gm. 

Anthus ruiulus, Vieill. 

Kichardii, Vieill. 
striolatus, Blyth. 

Brachypteryx Palliscri, Kelaart, 
Alcippc nigrifroiis, Blyth. 

Pitta brachyura, Jerd. 

Orcocincla spiloptera, Blyth. 
Mcnila Wardii, Jerd. 

Kinnisii, Kelaart. 

Zoothcra imbricata, iMyard. 
Qarrulax cincrcifrons, Blyth. 
Ponnatorhinus nielunurus, Blyth. 
Malacocerciis rufesceiis, Blyth. 
grisens, Gm. 
striatus, Swains. 

Pellorncum fuscocapillum, Blyth. 
Biimctia albogularis, Blyth. 
Chrysomma Sincnse, Gm, 

Oriolns mclanocephalus, Linn, 
Indicus, Briss, 

Criuigcr ictericus, Stickl. 
Pycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart. 
ilavirictus, Strkhl. 
hsernorrhous, Qm. 
atricapillus, Vieill. 

Hemipus picatus, ^ykes, , 
Hypsipetes Nilgherriensis, Jerd. 
Cyornfs rabeculoidcs, Vig. 

Myingra azurea, Bodd. 
Cryptolopha cincreocapilla, VMU. 
Lcucoccrca compressirostris, Blyth, 
Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. 

Butalis latirostris, Ruffles. 

Muttui, Layard, 

Stoparola mclanops, Vig. 
Pericrocotns flammeus, ForsU 
peregrinuB, Linn. 

Campephaga Macei, Less. 

Sykesiif Strickl, 

Artarous fuscus, Vieill 
EdoliuB paradiseus, Gm. 

Bicnirng macrocercafl, Vieill 
edolifonnis, B^th. 


longicandatus, A. Hay. 
Iciicopygialis, Blyth. 
coerulescens, Linn. 

Irena puclla, Lath. 

Lanius superciliosiis, Lath. 

crythronotiis, Vig.* 
Tephrodornis nffinis, Blyth. 
Cissa puclla, Blyth ^ Layard. 
Corvus splendens, VieiUe. 

culminatus, Sykes, 

Eulabes religioso, Linn. 

ptilogenys, Blyth. 

Pastor roscus, Linn. 
Hetfcrornis pagodarum, Gm, 
albifrontatat Layard. 
Acridothcrcs tristis, Linn. 
Ploceus manyar, Horsf, 
baya. Blyth. 

Munia undulata, latr, 
Malaharica. Linn, 

Malacca, Linn. 
riibronigra, Ilodgs. 
striata, Linn. 
pectoralis, Jnd. 

Passer Indicus, Jard. §• Sell, 
Alaiida gulgula, Frank. 

Malulmrica, Scop. 
PyiThulanda grisea. Scop. 
Mimfra affinis, Jerd. 

Buccros gingalensis, Shaw, 
coronata, Bodd. 

Soanaores. 

Loriculu^ Asiaticus, Lath, 
Falscornis Alexandri, Linn. 
torquatus, Briss. 
cyunoccphaUis, Linn. 
Calthropsc, Layard. 

Layardi, Blyth. 

Mcgalaima Indica, Latr. 
Zcylanica, Gmcl 
flavifrons, Cuv, % 
rubicapilla, Gm. 

Pious gynmophtlialmus, Blyth. 
Mahrattensis, Lath, 

Macei, Vieill, 

Gecinus chlorophanes, Vieill. 
Brachypternus aurantius, Linn. 
Ccylonus, Forst. 
ruhescensy Vieill 
Stricklandi, Layard. 
Micropternus gularis, Jerd. 
Centropus rufipennis, Illiger. 

chlororhynchos, Blyth, 
Oxylophus melanoleucos, Gm. 

Coromandus, Linn. 
Eudynamys orientalis, Linn, 
Cuculus Bartlctti, Layard, 
striatus, Drapiez. 
canorus, Linn, 

Polyphasia tenuirostris. Gray. 
I^nneratii, Lath. 
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Hicrococcyx varius, Vahl 
SurniculuB dicruruides, Jlodgs. 
Phoenicophaus pyrrhoccphalus, Forst. 
Zautdostomus viridirostris, Jen/. 

Colambee. 

Treron bicincta, Jerd, 
flavogularis, Blyth, 

Pompadouraf Gm, 
chlorogaster, Blyth. 

Carpophaga pusilla, Blyth, 
Torringtoniai, KtharL 
Alsocomus puniceuB, Tickeh 
Culumba intermedia, StrkkL 
Turtur risorias, Linn. 

Suratensis, Latk. 
humilis, Temm. 
orientalis, Latk 
Clialcophaps Indicus, Linn, 

Galllnee. 

Pavo cristatus, Linn. 

Callus Lnfayetti, Lesson. 

Galloperdix bicalcaratus, Linn, 

Franco! iiius Ponticerianus, Gm, 
Pcrdicula agoondah, Sykes. 

Coturnix Chinensis, Linn. 

Turnip occllatus var. Bengalensis, Biyth. 
„ „ var. taigoor, Sykes, 

Orallee. 

Esacus rccurvirostris, Cuv* 

(Edicnemua crepitans, Temm. 

Cursorius Coroniandelicus, Gm» 
Lobivuncllus, bilobus, Gm, 

Goensis, Gm. 

Churadrius virginiens, Becks. 

Hiaticula Philippensis, Scop. 

Cantiana, Lath. 

Lcschcnaultii, Less, 

Strcpsilas interpres, Linn. 

Ardca purpurea, Linn, 
cinerea, Linn. 
asha, Sykes. 
intermedia, Wagler. 
garzetta, Linn. 
alba, Lvin. 
bubulcus, Savig. 

Ardeoia Icucoptcra, Bodd. 

Ardctta cinnamomca, Gm, 
flnvicollis, Latk 
Sinensis, Gm. 

Butoroidcs Javanica, Horsf. 

Platalca leucorodia, Linn. 

Eycticorax griscus, Xmn. 

Tigrisoma melanolopha, Ea^, 

Mycteria australis, Shaw. 

Leptophilus Javanica, Horsf, 

Ciconia leucocephala, Gm. 

Anustomus oscitons, Bodd. 

Tantalus leucocephalus, Gm, 

Geronticus melanocephalus» Loth. 

Ibis falcincllus, Linn, 


Numcnius arqnatus, Linn. 

phoeopus, Linn, 

Totanus fuscus, Linn, 
ochropus, Linn, 
calidris, Linn, 
hypoleucos, Linn. 
glottoides. Vigors. 
stagnalis, Bechst. 

Actitis glareola, Gm. 

Tringa ininuta, Leist, 

Bubarquata, Gm. 

Limicola pUtyrhyncha, Temm. 
Limosa asgoccphala, Linn, 
Hiroantopus candidus, Bon. 
licGurviroBtra avocetta, Lmn, 
Haematopus ostralegus, Linn. 
Rhyneboea Bcngalcnsis, Linn, 
Scolopax rusticola, Linn. 

Gallinago stenura, I'emm. 
scolopacina^ Bon. 
galUnula^ Linn. 

Hydrophasiauus Sinensis, Gm, 
Ortygometra rubiginosa, Temm, 
Corethura Zeylanica, Gm, 

Porzana pygmma, iVaa.. 

Hallus striatus, Linn, 

Indicus, Blyth. 

Porphyrio polioccphalus, Latk 
Gallinula phccnicura, Penn. 
chloropus, Linn. 
cristata, Lath. 

Anseres. 

Phoenicoptcrus ruber, Zmn. 
Sarkidiornis melanonotos, Penn, 
Nettapus Coromandelianus, Gm. 
Anils poecilorhyncha, Penn. 
.Deiidrocygnus arcuatus, Cuv. 
Dafila acuta, Linn. 

Qucrquedula crecen, Linn, 
circia, Linn, 

Fuligula rufma^ Pall, 

Spatula clypeata, Linn. 

Podiceps Philippensis, Gm. 

Larus brunnicephalus, Jerd, 
iebthyaetus, Pall. 

Sylochelidon Caspius, Lath, 
Hydrocbelidon Indicus, Steph, 
Gelochclidon Anglicus, Mont 
Onyehoprion anastbsetus. Scop, 
Sterna Javanica, Horsf, 
melauogaster, Temm, 
minuta, Linn. 

Seena aurantia, Gray. 

Th^lasseus Bengalensis, Leas. 

cristata> Stej^, 

Dromas ardeoia, Payk, 

Atagcn arid, Gould, 
Thalassidroma melanogasteTf Gould, 
Plotus mdanogoster, Gm. 

Pciicanus Philippensis, Gm, 
Graciilus Sinensis, Shaw, 

])ygra*eua, Pallas, 
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NOTE. 

The following is a list of the birds which are, as far as ‘is at 
present known, peculiar' to -the island ; it will probably at some 
future day be determined that some included in it have a wider 
geographical range. 


Hsomatomis spilogaster. The ** Ceylon 
eagle;’* was discovered by Mr. La- 
yard in the Wanny, and by Dr. 
Kelaart at Trincomalie. 

Athene castonotus. The chestnut-wing- 
ed hawk owl. This pretty little 
owl was added to the list of Ceylon 
birds by Dr. Templeton. 

Batrachostomus tnonoliger. The oil bird; 
was discovered amongst the precipi- 
tous rocks of the Adam*sPeak range 
by Mr. Layard. Another speci- 
men was sent about the same time 
to Sir James Emerson Tcnnent 
from Avisavclle. Mr. Mitford has 
met with it at Ratnapoora. 

Capriniulgus Kclaarti. Kelaart’s night- 
jar ; swarmy on the marshy plains 
of Keucra-cllia at dusk. 

Hirundo hyperythra. The rcd-bcllied 
swallow ; was discovered in 1849 
by Mr. Layard at Ambcpussc. 
They build a globular nest with a 
round hole at top. A pair built in 
the ring for a hanging lamp in Dr. 
Gardner's study at Peradenia, and 
hatched their young, undisturbed 
by the daily trimming and lighting 
of the lamp. 

Cisticola omalura. Layard’s mountain 
grass warbler ; is found in abundance 
on Horton Plain and Ncuera-ellia, 
among the long Fatena grass. 

Drymoica valida. Layard’s wren-war- 
bler; frequents tufts of grass and 
iow bushes, feeding on insects. 

Pratincola atrata. The Neuera-cllia 
robin ; a melodious songster ; added 
to our catalogue by Dr. Kelaart. 

Brachyptcryx PalliserL Ant thrush. A 
rare bird, added by Dr. Kelaart 
from Dimboola and Neucra-ellia, 

FcUorncum fuscocapillum. Mr, Layard 
found two specimens of this rare 
thrush creeping about shrubs aud 
bushes, feeding on insects. 

Alcippe nigrifrons. This thrush fre- 
quents low impenetrable thickets, 
and seems to be widely distributed. 

Oreocincla spiloptera. The spotted 
thrush is only found in the moun- 
tain zone about lofty trees. 


McrulaKinnisii. The Nouera-ellia black- 
bird ; was added by Dr. Kelaart. 

Garrulax cincrei f ronS. The ashy-hcaded 
babbler; was found by Mr. Layard 
near Katnapoora. 

Pomatorhinus melanurus. Mr. Layard 
states that the mountain babbler 
frequents low, scraggy, impenetrable 
brush, along the margins of deserted 
chcena land. 

Molncocercus rufescens. The red-dung 
thrush added by Dr. Templeton 
to the Singhalese Fauna, is found 
in thick jungle in the southern and 
midland districts. 

Pycnonotus penicillatus. The ycllow- 
• eared bulbul; was found by Dr. 
Kelaart at Neucra-cllia. 

Butalis Muttui. This very handsome 
flycatcher was procured at Point 
Pedro, by Mr. Layard. 

Dicrurus edoliformis. Dr.^ Templeton 
found this kingcrow at the Bibloo 
Oya. Mr. Layard has since got it 
at Ambogammoa. 

Dicrurus leucopygialis. The Ceylon 
kingcrow was sent to Mr. Blyth 
from the vicinity of Colombo, by 
Dr. Templeton. 

Tephrodornis afiinis. The Ceylon 
butcher-bird. A migratory species 
found in the wooded grass lands in 
October. 

Cissa puclla. Layard’s mountain jay. 
A most lovely bird, found along 
mountain streams at Neucra-cllia 
and elsewhere. 

Eulabes ptilogenys. Templeton’s my- 
nah. The largest and most beau- 
tiful of the species. It is found in 
flocks perching on the highest trees, 
feeding on berries. 

lioriculus asiaticus. The small parro- 
quet, abundant in various dis- 
tricts. 

PalfiBornis Calthrops. Layard’s purple- 
headed parroquet, found at Kandy, 
is a very handsome bird, flying in 
flocks, and resting on the summits 
of the very highest trees. Dr. 
Kelaart states that it is the only 
parroquet of the Ncuera-ellia range. 
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Palseomis Lajardi. The Jaffna par- 
roquet was discovered by Mr. La- 
yard at Point Pedro. 

Mcgalaima flavifrons. The yellow-head- 
ed barbet, is not uncommon. 

Megalaima rubricapilla,is found in most 
parts of the island. 

Picus gymnophthalmus. Layard’s wood- 
pecker. The smallest of the species, 
was discovered near Colombo, a- 
mpngst jak-trees. 

Brachypternus Ccylonus. The Ceylon 
woodpecker, is found in abundance 
near Neuera-ellia. 

Brachypternus rubescens. The red 
woodpecker. 

Centropus chlororhynchus. The yellow- 
billed cuckoo, was detected by Mr. 
Layard in dense jungle near Co- 
lombo and Avisavellc. 

Phoenicopliaus pyrrhocephalus. The 
malkoha, is confined to the southern 
highlands. 

Treron davogularia. The common green 
pigeon, is found in abundance at 
the top of Balacaddua Pass and at 
Katnapoora. It feeds on berries 
and? flies in large flocks. It was 
believed to be identical with the 
following. — Mag, Nat, Hist, p. 58 : 
1854. 

Treron Pompadoura. The Pompadour 
pigeon. “The Prince of Canino 


has shown that this is a totally dis- 
tinct bird, much smaller, with the 
quantity of maroon colour on the 
mantle greatly reduced.*’ — Paper 
by Mr. Bltth, Mag, Nat, Hist 
* p. 514: 1857. 

Carpophaga Torringtonisa Lady Tor- 
rington’s pigeon; a very handsome 
pigeon discovered in the highlands 
by Dr. Kelaart. It flies high in 
long sweeps, and makes its nest on 
the loftiest trees. 

Carpophaga pusilla. The little-hill 
dove, a migratoiy species found by 
Mr. Layard in the mountain zone, 
only appearing with the ripened 
fruit of the teak, banyan, &c., on 
which they feed. 

Gallus Lafayctti. The Ceylon jungle 
fowl. The female of this handsome 
bird was figured by Mr. Grat (III, 
Ind, ZooL) under the name of G. 
Stanley!. The cock bird had long 
been lost to naturalists, until a speci- 
men was forwarded to Mr. Blyth, 
who at once recognised it as the 
long-looked -for male of Mr. Gray’s 
recently described female. It is 
abundant in all the uncultivated 
portions of Ceylon; coming out 
into the open spaces to feed in the 
mornings and evenings. 
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CHAP. m. 

, EEPTILES. 

Lizards. Iguana. — One of the eai-liest if not the 
first remarkable animal to startle a stranger on arriving 
in Ceylon, whilst wending his way fi’om Point-de- 
Galle to Colombo, is a huge lizard of fi:oni four to 
five feet in length, the Talla-goya of the Singhalese, and 
Iguana ^ of the Europeans. It may be seen at noonday 
searching for ants and insects in the middle of the 
lughway and along the fences ; when, disturbed but by 
no means alarmed, by the approach of man, it moves 
oflT to a safe distance ; and, the intrusion being at an 
end, it returns again to the occupation in which it had 
been interrupted. Eepulsivc as it is in appearance, it 
is perfectly harmless, and is hunted down by dogs 
in the maritime provinces, where its delicate flesh is 
converted into curry, and its skin into shoes. When 
seized, it has the power of inflicting a smart blow with 
its tail. The TaUa-goya lives in almost any convenient 
hollow, such as a hole in the ground, or the deserted 
nest of the termites ; and some small ones which fre- 
quented my garden at Colombo, made their retreat in 
the heart of a decayed tree. A still larger species, the 
Kabragoya is partial to marshy ground, and when dis- 
turbed upon land, will take refuge in the nearest water. 
From the somewhat eruptive appearance of the yellow 
blotches on its scales, a closely allied species, similarly 


^ Monitor dractena; lAnn. Among which they regard as a specific for 
the barbarous nostrums of the un- consumption, if plucked from tho 
educated natives, both Singhalese and living animal and swallowed whole. 
Tamil, is the' tongue of tne iguana, ^ Hydrosaurus salvator, WagUr. 
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spotted, formerly obtained amongst naturalists the 
name of Monitor exanthemata, and it is curious that 
the native appellation of this one, Kabra^, is suggestive 
of the same idea. The Singhalese, on a strictly homoao- 
pathic principle, believe that its fat, externally applied, 
is a cure for cutaneous disorders, but that taken in- 
wardly it is poisonous;^ It is one of the incidents that 
seem to indicate that Ceylon belongs to a separate circle 
of physical geography, that this lizard has not hitherto 
been discovered on the continent of Hindustan, though it 
is found to J;he eastward in Burmah.* 

Bloodsuckers. — These, however, are but the stranger’s 
introduction to innumerable varieties of lizards, all most 
attractive in their sudden movements, and some unsur- 
passed in the brilliancy of their colouring, which bask on 
banks, dart over rocks, and peer curiously out of the 

^ lu HhoMahmoanso the hero, Tiaso, their lips is then to ho added to the 
is said to have been alllictcd with boilinij mixtiu’e, and so soon as all 
a cutaneous complaint which made oily scum rises to the surface, the 
his skin scaly like that of the godho^ cobra’-tel is complete.” 

— Ch. xxiy. p. 148. <^Godho” is the Although it is obvious that the 
l*ali name for the Kabra-goya. arsenic is the main ingi’edient in the 

* In the preparation of the mjrs- poison, Mr. Morris reported to me 
tcrious poison, the Cohra-tel, which that this mode of preparing it was 
is regaided with so much honor by the actually practised in his district; 
Singhalese, the uiiforiunato Kubra- and the above account was trans- 
go^ a is forced to take a painfully pro- mitted by him apropos to the murder 
minent part. The receipt, as writ- of a Mohatal and his wife, which was 
ten down by a Kimdyan, was sent to then imder investigation, and which 
me from Kornej^alle, by Mr. Monis, had been committed with the cobra- 
in 1840; and m dramatic arrange- td. Before commencing the ope- 
ment it far outdoes the cauldron of ration of preparing the poison, a 
Machdh's witches. The ingi’edicnts cock is first sacrificed to the yakhos 
are extracted from venom<Tus snakes, or demons. 

the Cobra de Oapello (from which ® In corroboration of the view pro- 
it takes its name), the Carawella, pounded elstiwhere (see pp. 7, 84, 
and the Tic polonga, by making and imposed to the popular 

an incision in the head and sus- belief that Ceylon, at some remote 
ptmding the reptiles over a chattie to period, was detached from the conti- 
collect the poison. To this, arsenic nent of India by the inteipositioii of 
and other drugs are added, and the the sea, a list of reptiles will be foimd 
whole is to bo “ boiled in a human at p. 203, including, not only iiidivi- 
skull, with tlie aid of the three dual species, but whole genera peoii- 
Kabm-goyas, which are tied on three liar to the island, and not to be toiind 
sides of the fire, with their heads on the mainland. See a paper by 
directed towards it, and tormented Dii. A. Guntheb on The Geog. Dis- 
hy whips to make them liiss, so that tnbtdion ofDepttles, Magaz. Nat. Hist, 
the fire may blaze. The froth from for March, 1859, p. 230. 

N 4 
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r>iinka of every ruined wall. In all their motions there 
is that vivid and brief energy, the rapid but restrained 
action associated with their hmited power of respiration, 
which justifies the accurate picture of — 

The green lizard, rustling thro* the gross, 

And up the fluted shaft, tmth fihorty quick, spring 
To vanish in the chinks which time iias mode.**^ 

One of tlie most beautiful of this race is the green 
calotes^, in length about twelve inches, which, with the 
exception of a few dark streaks about the head, is as 
brilliant as the purest emerald or malachite. Unlike 
its congeners of the same family, it never alters this 
dazzling hue, whilst many of them possess the power, 
like the chameleon, but in a less degree, of exchanging 
their ordhiary colours for others less conspicuous. The 
C. ophiomachm, and another, the C. versicolor, ex- 
hibit this faculty in a remarkable manner. The head and 
lieck, when the animal is irritated or hastily swallowing 
its food, becomes of a brilliant red (whence the latter has 
acquired the name of the “ blood-sucker ”), whilst the 
usual tint of the rest of the body is converted into pale 
yellow. The sitana^, and a number of o'thers, exhibit 
similar phenomena. 

Chameleon . — The true chameleon^ is found, but not 
in great numbers, in the dry districts in the north of 
Ceylon, where it frequents the trees, in slow pursuit of 
its insect prey. Whilst the faculty of this creature to 
blush all the coloms of the rainbow has attracted the 
wonder of all ages, sufficient attention has hardly been 
given to the imperfect sympathy which subsists between 
the two lobes of its brain, and the two sets of nerves 
that permeate the opposite sides of its frame. Hence, 
not only has each of the eyes an action quite indepen- 
dent of the other, but one side of its body would appear 


^ Rookrd* Paestum, 

^ Galotee viridis, Gray, 


® Sitana Ponticoreana, Cuv, 
« Ghamselio vulgaris, Baud, 
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to be sometimes asleep whilst the other is vigilant and 
active : one will assume a green tinge whilst the opposite 
one is red ; and it is said that the chameleon is utterly 
unable to swim, from the incapadty of ihe muscles of 
the two sides to act in concert. 

Ceratophora . — An unique lizard, hitherto known by 
only two specimens, one in the British Museum, and 
another in that of Leyden, is the Ceratophora Stod- 
dartii, distinguished by the peculiarity of its having 
no external ear, wlxilst its muzzle bears on its extremity 
the horn-like process from which it ' takes its name. 
It has recently been discovered by Dr. Kelaart to be a 
native of the higher Kandyan hiUs, where it is sometimes 
seen in the older trees in pursuit of insect larvas.^ 

Geckoes . — ^But the most familiar and attractive of the 
class are the Geckoes^, that frequent the sitting-rooms, 
and being furnished with pads to each toe, are enabled 
to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil 
of the eye, instead of being circular as in the dimnal 
species, is linear and vertical like that 8f the cat As 
soon as evening arrives, the geckoes are tef be seen in 
every house in keen and crafty pursuit of their prey ; 
emerging from the chinks and recesses where they con- 
ceal themselves during the day, to search for insects that 
then retire to settle for the night. In a boudoir where 
the ladies of my family spent their evenings, one of these 
familiar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place 
behind a gilt pictiu'e frame. Punctually as the candle 
were lighted, it made its appearance oh the wall to be 
fed with its accustomed crumb ; and, if neglected, it re- 
iterated its sharp quick call of cAic, cAtc, cAzV, till attended 
to. It was of a delicate grey colour, tinged with pink ; 
and having by accident fallen on a work-table, it fled, 
leaving part of its tail behind it, which, however, it 


^ Dr. Kelaart has likewise dis- 
covered at Neuera-ellia a Saka^ dis- 
tinct from the S. Jexdoni. 


^ Heniidactylus maculatuS; Bume 
et Bih.y Qray; H. Leschenaultii, 
Dunu et Bih, : H. frenatus^ ScMegeL 
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reproduced within less than a month. This faculty of 
reproduction is doubtless designed to enable the creature 
to escape from its assailants : the detaching of the 
limb is evidently its own act ; and it is observable, that 
when reproduced, the tail generally exhibits some varia- 
tion from the previous form, the diverging spines being 
absent, the new portion covered watli small square 
uniform s(^es placed in a cross series, and the scuta 
below being seldom so distinct as in the original mem- 
ber.^ In an officer’s quarters in the fort of Colombo, 
a Geckoe had been tafight to come daily to the dinner- 
table, and always made its appearance along with the 
dessert. The family were absent for some months, during 
which the house underwent extensive repairs, the roof 
having been raised, the walls stuccoed, and the ceilings 
whitened. It was naturally surmised that so long a sus- 
pension of its accustomed habits woidd have led to 
the disappearance of the little Uzard; but on the 
return of its old friends, at their first dinner it made 
its entrance as usual the instant the cloth had been re- 
moved. * 

Crocodiled — The Portuguese in India, like the Spa- 
niards in South America, affixed the name of lagarto to 
the liuge reptiles that infest the rivers and estuaries of 
both continents ; and to the present day the Europeans in 
Ceylon apply the term alligator to what are in reality cro- 
codiles, which literally swarm in the still waters and tanks 
throughout the northern provinces, but rarely frequent 
rapid streams, and have never been found in the marshes 
among the hills. Their instincts in Ceylon do not lead to 
any variation from their habits in other countries. There 
would appear to be two well-distinguished species in the 
island, the Allie Kimboola *, the Indian crocodile, inhabit- 
ing the rivers and estuaries throughout die low countries 
of the coasts, attaining thfe length of sixteen or eighteen 


> Brit. Mm. Cat. p. 143 ; Kela- | * Crooodilus biporcatiis, Ciaiier. 

art’s Phod. Ibm. ZeyUm., p. 183. 
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feet, and ready to assail man when pressed by hunger ; 
and the Marsh crocodile^, which lives exclusively in 
fresh water, frequenting the tanks in the northern and 
central provinces, and confining its attacks to the 
smaller animals : in length it seldom exceeds twelve or 
thirteen feet. Sportsmen complain that their dogs are 
constantly seized by both species ; and water-fowl, when 
shot, frequently disappear before they can be secured 
by the fowler.® • The Singhalese believe that the croco- 
dile can only move swiftly on sand or smooth clay, its 
feet being too tender to tread firmly on hard or stony 
ground. In the dry season, when the watercourses 
begin to fail and the tanks become ej^austed, the 
MiU’sh crocodiles arc sometimes encomitered wandering 
in search of water in tlie jungle ; but generally, during 
the extreme drought, when unable to procure their ordi- 
nary food from the drying up of the watercourses, they 
buiy themselves in the mud, and remain in a state of 
torpor till released by the recurrence of the rains.® At 
Arne-tivoe, in tlie eastern province, whilst riding across 
the parched bed of the tank, I was shown the recess, 
still bearing the form and impress of a crocodile, out 
of which the animal had been seen to emerge tire day 
before. A story was also related to me of an officer at- 
tached to the department of the Surveyor-General, who, 
having pitched his tent in a similar position, had been 
disturbed during the night by feeling a movement of the 
earth below liis bed, from which on the following day a 
crocodile emerged, making its appearance from beneath 
the matting.^ 


^ Crocodilus palustris, Lcbs, 

* In Siam the flesh of the crocodile 
is sold for food in the markets and 
bazaars. " Un jour je vis plus de 
cinquante crocodOlles, petits et gronds; 
attaches aux colonnes de leurs mai- 
sous. 11s les yendent la chair comme 
on vendrait de la chair de porc^ mais a 
bien meilleur marchd.” — ^P alleooiX; 
vol. i. p. 174 


’ Herodotus records the obser- 
vations of the Egyptians that the 
crocodile of the Kile abstains from 
food during the four winter months. 
— EuterpCf Iviii. 

* Humboldt relates a similar story 
as occurring at Calabazo^ in Vene- 
zuela . — Pirsonal Nan'otive, c. xvi. 
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The species that inhabits fresh water is essentially 
cowardly in its instincts, and hastens to conceal itself 
on the appearance of man. A' gentleman (who told 
me the circumstance), when riding in the jungle, over- 
took a crocodile, evidently roaming in search of water. 
It fled to a shallow pool almost dried by the sun, 
and, thrusting its head into the mud till it covered 
up its ^ycs, remained unmoved in profound confidence 
of perfect Concealment. In 1833, during the progress 
of the Pearl Fishery, Sir Eobert Wilmot Horton em- 
ployed men to drag for crocodiles in a pond which 
was infested with them in the immediate vicinity of 
Aripo. The pool was about fifty yards in length, by 
ten or twelve wide, shallowing gradually to the edge, 
and not exceeding foim or five feet in the deepest 
part. As the party approached the bund, from twenty 
to thirty reptiles, which had been basking in the sun, 
rose and fled to the water. A net, specially weighted 
so as to sink its lower edge to the bottom, was then 
stretched from bank to bank and swept to the 
further end of the pond, followed by a fine of men 
with poles to drive the crocodiles forward: so com- 
plete was the arrangement, that no individual could 
evade the net, yet, to the astonishment of the Governor’s 
party, not one was to be found when it was drawn 
on shore, and no means of escape for them was apparent 
or possible except descending into the mud at the bottom 
of the pond.^ 

Testcmnata. Tortoise. — Of the tesiudinata the land 
tortoises are numerous, but present no remarkable 
features beyond the beautiful marking of the starred 
variety®, which is common in the north-western province 


' A remarkable instanco of the vi- 
talily of the common crocodile, C. hi- 
porcatus, was related to me by a 
gentleman at Galle : he had caught 
on a Mted hook an unusually loige 
one, which his coolies disembowell^, 

XX. I 


expanded by a stick placed across it. 
On returning in the mtemoon with a 
Tiew to secure the head, they found 
that the creature had crawled for 
some distance, and made its escape 
into the water. 

^ Testudo steUata, Schweiy, 
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around Putlam and Ohilaw, and is distinguished by the 
bright yellow rays which diversify the deep black of its 
dorsal shield. iSx»m one of these which was kept in my 
garden I took a number of flat ticks {Ixodes), which 
adhered to its fleshy neck in such a position as to baffle 
any attempt of the animal itself to remove them ; but 
as they were exposed to constant danger of being crushed 
against the plastron during the protrusion and retraction 
of the head, each was covered with a homy case almost 
as resistant as the carapace of the tortoise itself. Such 
an adaptation of structure is scarcely less striking than 
that of the parasites found on the spotted heard of 
Berar by Dr. Hooker, each of which presented the 
distinct colour of the scale to which it adhered.^ 

The marshes and pools of the interior are frequented 
by the terrapins which the natives are in the habit of 
keeping ahve in wells under the conviction that they 
clear them of ilnpurities. The edible turtle * is found 
on all the coasts of the island, and sells for a few shil- 
lings or a few pence, according to its size and abundance 
at the moment. At certain seasons the tmtle on the 
south-western coast of Ceylon is avoided as poisonous, 
and some lamentable instances are recorded of death 
which was ascribed to their use. At Parifcira, to the 
south of Colombo, twenty-eight persons who had par- 
taken of turtle in October, 1840, were immediately 
seized with sickness, after which coma supervened, and 
eighteen died during the night. Those who survived 
said there was notiiing unusual in the appearance of 
the flesh except that it was fatter than ordinary. Other 
similarly fatal occurrences have been attributed to turtle 
curry ; but as they have never lieia proved to proceed 


I IIooEEa’s Himalaym^Jouirnakf 
vol. i. p. 37. 

* Cryptopua yrmum^ SenfiPF. Dr. 
Kelaaiit, in his Prodronws (p. 179 ), 
refers this to the common Indian 
species, C, pundata; but it is a 
distinct one. It is generally dis- 


tributed in the lower parts of Cey- 
lon, in lakes and tanks. It is put 
into wells to act the part of a scav- 
en^r. By the Singhalese it is named 
Kiri-ihha, 

* Chelouia virgata, Schwety, 
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exclusively from that source, there is room for believing 
that the poison may have been contained in some other 
ingredient. In the Gulf of Manaar turtle is frequently 
found of sucli a size as to measure between four and 
five feet in length ; and on one occasion, in riding along 
the sea-shore north of Putlam, I saw a man in charg# 
of some sheep, resting under the shade of a turtle shell, 
which he had erected on sticks to protect him firom the 
sun — almost verifying the statement of .Mian, that in 
the seas oflf Ceylon there are tortoises so large that 
several persons may find ample shelter beneath a single 
shell.^ 

The hawksbiU turtle \ which supplies the tortoise-shell 
of commerce, was at former times taken in great num- 
bers in the vicinity of Hambangtotte during the season 
when they came to deposit their eggs, and there is still 
a considerable trade in this article, which is manufac- 
tured into ornaments, boxes, and combs by the Moor- 
men resident at Gallo. If taken from the animal after 
death and decomposition, the colom of the shcU becomes 
clouded and milky, and hence the cruel expedient is 
resorted to of seizing the turtles as they repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them over 
fires till hlat makes the plates on the dorsal shields 
start from the bone of the carapace, after which the 
creature is permitted to escape to the water.® In 
illustration of the resistless influence of instinct at the 


’ “ TlKTOvrat dk dpa iv ravry ry ^a- 
Xrtrrj;, ral fisywrai, (5vircp ovv 

Til eXvrpa opo^oi ylvovraC Kai ydp c<rrt 
Kai nevTtKaidtKa Iv 'xfXsitifiioy, 

wfi viroiKtiv obK dXiyovy, Kai rifpc yXiovg 
Trvpo/dtardrovc diroartytt^ xai ttKidv rftr- 
pivoig — Lib. xvi. C. 17. 

iElion copied this statement lite- 
ratim from Meoasthenes^ Indica 
Frag, liz. 31; and may not Mega- 
sthenes have referred to some tradi- 
tion connected with the gigantic 
fossilised species discovered on the 
Sewalik the remaiiis of which 


are now in the Museum at the East 
India House P 

* Chelonia imbricata, Linn, 

* At Celebes, whence the finest 
tortoise-shell is exported to China, 
the natives kill the turtle by blows 
on the head, and immerse the shell 
in boiling water to detach the plates. 
Dry heat is on^ resorted to by the 
unskilful, who frequently destroy the 
tortoise-^ell in the operation. — 
Joum, Indian Archipel, vol. iii. p. 227, 
184®. 
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period of breeding, it may be mentioned that the identical 
tortoise is believed to return again and again to the 
same spot, notwithstanding that at each visit she may have 
to undergo a repetition of this torture. • In the year 1826, 
a hawksbiU turtle was taken near Hambangtotte, which 
^ore a ring attached to one of its fins that had been 
placed there by a Dutch officer thirty years before, with 
a view to establish the fact of these recurring visits to the 
same beach.^ 

Snakes . — It is perhaps owing to tlie aversion excited 
by the ferocious expression and imusual action of 
serpents, combined with an instinctive dread of attack, 
that exaggerated ideas prevail both as to their numbers 
in Ceylon, and the danger to be apprehended from en- 
countering them. The Singhalese profess to distinguish 
a great many kinds, of which not more than one half 
have as yet been scientifically identified; but so cau- 
* tiously do serpents make their appearance, that the 
sui’prise of long residents is invariably expressed at 
the rarity with which th^ are to be seen ; and from 
my own journeys, tliroiigh the jungle, often of two to 
five hundred miles, I have frequently returned with- 
out seeing a single snake.* Davy, whose attention was 
carcfuUy directed to the poisonous serpents of Ceylon *, 
came to the conclusion that but four, out of twenty 
species examined by him, were venomous, and that 
of these only two (the Uc-polonga^ and cobra de 
capello were capable of inflicting a wound hkely tp 
be fatal to man. The .third is the carawiUa ®, a 
brown snake of about twelve inches in length ; and 
for the fourth, of which only a few specimens have 
been procured, the Singhalese have no name in their 


* Bennett’s Ceylon^ ch. xxxiv, 

* Mr. Bennett, who resided much 
in the south-east of the island, as- 
cribes the rarity of serpents in 
the jungle to the abundance of the 
wild peafowl, whose partiality to 


snakes renders them the chief de- 
stroyers of these reptiles. 

® See Dayt’s Ceylon, ch. xiv, 

^ Daboia elegans, Baud, 

® Naja tripudians, Me»T, 

® Trigonocephalus hypnale, Merr, 
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vernacular, — a proof that it is neither deadly nor 
abundant . 

Cobra de CapeUo . — The cobra de capello is the only 
one exhibited by the itinerant snake-charmers : and 
the accuracy of Davy’s conjecture, that they control it, 
not by extracting its fangs, but by courageously avails 
ing themselves of its accustomed timidity and extreme 
reluctance to use its fatal weapons, received a painful 
confirmation during my residence in Ceylon, by the 
death of one of these performers, whom his audience 
had provoked to. attempt some unaccustomed familiarity 
with the cobra ; it bit him on the wrist, and he expired 
the same evening. The hiU near Kandy, on which the 
olficial residences of the Governor and Colonial Secre- 
tary had been built, is cxiVered in many places with 
the deserted nests of the white ants (termites), and 
these are the favourite retreats of the sluggish and 
spiritless ciobra, which watches from their apertures the ' 
toads and lizards on whicli it preys. Here, when I 
have repeatedly' come upon* them, their only impulse 
was concealment; and on one occasion, when a cobra 
of considerable length could not escape, owing to the 
bank being nearly precipitous on both sides of the road, 
a few blows from my whip were sufficient to deprive it 
of life. 

There is a rare variety, fancifully designated by the 
natives “the king of the cobras,” which has the head 
§nd th'e anterior half of the body of so light a colour, that 
at a distance it seems like a silvery white.* A gentlemair 
who held a civil appointment at KornegaUe, had a servant 
who was bitten by a snake, and he informed me that on 
enlarging a hole near the foot of the tree under which the 
accident occurred, he unearthed a cobra of upwards of 


1 A Singhaloae work, the Sarpa 
Doata, quoted in the Ceylon Times, 
January, 1857, enumerates four 
species of the cobra; — the raja, or 
l^g; the vdyander, or trader; the 


haboma , or hermit ; and the goot'e, 
or agriculturist. The young cobras, 
it says, are not venomous till after the 
thirteenth day, when they shed their 
coat for the first time. 
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three feet long, and so purely white as to induce 
liim to believe that it was an albino. With the ex- 
ception o^the rat-snake the cobra de capello is the 
only serpent which seems from choice to frequent 
the vicinity of human dwellings, but it is doubtless 
attracted by the young of the domestic fowl and 
by the moisture of the wells and di’ainage. 

The Singhalese remark that if one cobra be destroyed 
near a house, its companion is almost certain to be dis- 
covered immediately after, — a poimlar belief which I had 
an opportunity of verifying on more than one oegasion. 
Once, when a snake of this description was killed in 
a bath of Government House at Colombo, its mate 
was found in the same spot the day after ; and again, 
at my own stables, a cobra of five feet long, having 
fallen into the well, wliich Avas too deep to permit 
its escape, its companion of the same size was found 
the same morning in an adjoining drain.® On this 
occjvjiou the snake, Avhich had been several hours lii 
the well, swam with ease, raising its head and hood 
above Avater ; and instances laiA'c repeatedly occiuTed 
of the cobra de capello voluntarily taking considerable 
c.xcursions by sea. When the “Wellington,” a govern- 


^ Corjfphodou BhanvnhachiL 
WoTiF, in liis inturosting story of 
Lis Life and Adventures in CeyloHy 
nioutions that rat-snakes were often so 
doniosticaledby the natives as to feed 
at tli(‘ir table, lie says : I once 
saw' an ex ample of this in the house 
of a nalivo. It bein^ meal time, he 
called his snake, wdiicli immediately 
came forth from the roof under 
■which ho and I w'cre sittin*^. He 
pfave it victuals from his owm dish, 
which the snakes took of itself from 
off a fif^-lcaf that was laid for it, and 
ate along* with its host. When it 
had (>aten its fill, he gave U a kiss 
and bade it go to its hole.” 

Since tlnj above was WTilten, Major 
Skinnor, writing to me 12th Dec. 
1H58, mentions the still inoni remark- 
able case of the domestication of the 
VOL. I. 


cobra do capello in Ceylon. “Did 
you ever hear,” he says, “of tame 
cobms being kept and domesticated 
about a house, going in and out at 
pleasure, and in common wdth thi) 
rest of the inmates ^ In one family, 
near Negombo, cobras are kept as 
protectors, in the place of dogs, by 
a w'oalthy man who has ahvays large 
sums of money in his house. Rut 
this is not a solitary case of the kind. 
I heard of it only the other day, but 
from undoubtedly good authority. 
The snakes glide about the house, "a 
terror to thieves, but never attempt- 
ing to hai*m the inmates.” 

* Pliny notices the affection that 
subsists between the male and femahj 
asp ; and that if one of them happens 
to ne killed, the other seeks to avenge 
its death.— Lib. viii. c. ii7. 


O 
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ment vessel employed in the conservancy of the pearl 
banks, was anchored about a quarter of a mile from 
land, in the bay of Koodremale, a cobra was teen, about 
an hour before sunset, swimming vigorously towards 
the ship. It came within twelve yards, when the 
sailors assailed it with billets of wood and other 
missiles, and forced it to return to land. The follow- 
ing morning they discovered the track which it had 
left on the shore, and traced it along the sand till it 
was lost in the jungle.^ On a later occasion, in tlic 
vicinity of the same spot, when the “ Wellington ” was 
lying at some distance from the shore, a cobra was 
found and killed on board, where it could only have 
gained access by climbing up the cable. It was first 
discovered by a sadlor, who felt the chill as it glided 
over his foot.® 

In Bknnett’s account of “ Ceylon and its Capabilitieft," 
there is a curious piece of Singhalese folk-lore, to the 
effect, that the cobra de capello every time it expends 
its poison loses a joint of its tail, and eventually acquires 
a head resembling that of a toad. A recent dis- 
covery of Dr. Kelaart has thrown light on the origin 
of this popular fallacy. The family of “ false snakes ” 
(pseudo-typhlops), as Schlegel names the groupj have 
^ill lately consisted of but three species, of which only 
one was known to inhabit Ceylon. Tliey belong to 
a family intermediate between the lizards and serpents 
with the body of the latter, and the head of the former, 
with which they are moreover identified by having the 


' Stewart’s of the Pearl 

Fisheries of CeyUm, p. 0 : Colombo. 
1843. 

The P 3 rthon reticulatus (the "rock- 
SDake”) has been known, like the 
cobra de capello, to make short Toy- 
affCH at sea. One was taken on 
board ILM.S. ^'Hastings,” when off 
the coast of Burmah, in 1853 ; it is 
now in the possession of the surgeon, 
Br. Scott. 


^ SwAiNSOir, in his Ilahits emd 
Instimts of AnimalSf c. iv. p. 187, 
says that instances are well attested 
of the common English snake having 
been met with in the open channel, 
betweeA the coast of Wales and the 
island of Anglesea, as if they had 
taken their denarture from the one 
and were boima for the other. 
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upper jaw fixed to the skull as in mammals and birds, 
instead of movable as amongst the true ophidians. In 
this they resemble the amphisbamidae ; but the tribe 
of Uropeltidce^ or “ rough tails,” has the further pecu- 
liarity, that the tail is truncated, instead of ending, like 
that of the typhlops, in a point more or less acute ; 
and the reptile assists its own movements by pressing 
tlie flat end to the ground. Witliin a very recent period 
fin important addition has been made to this genus, by 
tlie discovery of five new species in Ceylon ; in some 
of which the singular construction of tlie tail is de- 
vcloj)cd to an extent much more marked than in any 
previously existing specimen. One of these, the Uro- 
peltis (jrandiH of Kelaart, is distinguished by its dark 
brown colour, shot with a bluish metallic lustre, closely 
approaching the ordinary shade of the cobra ; and the 
tail is abruptly and flatly compressed as though it had 
been severed by a knife. The form of this singular 
reptile will be best understood by a reference to the 
accompanying figure ; and there can be, I think, little 
doubt that to it» strange and anomalous structure is to 
be traced the fable of the transformation of the cobra 
do capello. The colour alone would seem to identify 
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the two rejrtiles, but the head and mouth are no longer 
those of a serpent, and the disappearance of the tail 
might readily suggest the mutilation which the tradition 
asserts. 

The Singhalese Buddhists, in their religious abstinence 
from inflicting death on any creature, are accustomed, 
after securing a venomous snake, to enclose it in a 
basket woven of palm leaves, and to set it afloat on a 
river. During my residence in Ceylon, I never heard 
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of tlxe death of a Exiropeati which was caused by the 
bite of a snake ; and iu the returns of coroners’ in- 
quests made officially to my department, such accidents 
to tlxe natives appear chiefly to have happened at 
ixight, when the aiximal, having been surpiised or tx’oddeix 
on, had inflicted the wound iix self-defenced For these 
reasoxis the Siixghalese, when obliged to leave their 
houses in the daxk, carry a stick witli a loose ring, the 
noise “■* of which as they strike it on the gi'ound is 
sufficient to wanx the snakes to leave their path. 

The Python. — The gx’eat pythoix ® (the “ boa,” as it is 
conxnxonly desigixatetl by Europeans, the “ anacoxxda ” of 
Eastex'ix story), which is sixpposed to crush the bones of 
axi cle[)haixt, and to swallow the tiger, is found, though 
not of so pox’teixtous dimensions, in the cinuainoix gardens 
within a mile of the fort of Colombo, where it feeds on 
hog-deer and other smaller animals. 

fl’he natives occasionally take it alive, and secuiing it 
to a pole expose it for sale as a curiosity. One tluxt 
wiis bi'ought to me in this way mexjsured seventeeix feet 
with a ])ropoi’tioixate thickixess: but another which crossed 
my ])ath oix a coffee estate on tlxe Peacock Mountain 
at Pusilawa, considerably exceeded these dimensions. 
Another which I watched ixx the gaiden at Elie House;, 
near Coloxnbo, surjnised me by the ease with which it 
erected itself ahxxdst perjreixdiculaily ixx order to scale a 
wall ujxwards of teix feet high. 

Of ten species that xisceixd trees to seai’ch for squiiTcls 
and lizaftls, and to rifle the nests of bii’ds, one half, 
including the greeir carawilla, and the deadly tic 
folonga, are believed by the natives to bo venomous ; but 


^ In a retum of 112 coroners’ in- 
quests, iu case^ of death from wild 
animals, held in Ceylon in five veal’s, 
from li:<*>l to 1855 inclusive, (fe are 
ascribed to the bites of s(*i*pcntB; 
and in almost cveiy instance the as- 
sault is set down os liaving taken 
place cA night. The majority of the 
sufferers were children and women. 


* Pliny notices that the seipent 
has the sense of heai’ing- more* acute 
than that of si^lit j and that it is more 
frequently put iu motion by the sound 
of footsteps than by the appearance 
of the intruder, oxcitatur pede 
saepius.” — Lib. viii. c. 30. 

3 Python reticulatus. Gray. 
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the fact is very dubious. I have heard of the cobra being 
found on the crown of a coco-nut palm, attracted, it was 
said, by the toddy which was flowing at the time, it 
being the season for drawing it. 

Water-Snakes . — The fresh-water snakes, of which several 
species ^ have been described as inhabiting the still water 
and pools, are all harmless in Ceylon. A gentleman, who 
found near a river an agglutinated cluster of the eggs of 
one variety {Tropidonotus stokitus?), placed them under a 
glass shade on his drawing-room table, where one by one 
the young seipeuts emerged from the shell to the number 
of twenty. 

Tlie use of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or snake-stone, as a 
remedy in cases of wounds by venomous seipents, has 
in’obably been communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-diarmers who resort to the island from 
the coast of Coromandel ; and more than one well- 
antheiiticated instance of its successful application hgp 
been told to me by persons who had been eye-wit- 
nesses ■ to Avliat they described. On one occasion, in 
^MarcJi, 1854, a friend of mine was liding, Avith some 
otJier civil officers of the government, along a jungle 
])ath in the A'icinity of Bmtenne, when they saw one of 
tAvo Tamil®, who Avere approaching them, suddenly dart 
intf) the forest and return, holding in botli hands a 
cobra de capello Avhich he had seized by the head and 
tail. lie called to his companion for assistance to 
place it in their covered basket, but, in doing this, he 
handled it so inexpertly that it seized him by the 
finger, and retained its hold for a fcAV* seconds, as if 
unable to retiact its fangs. The blood flowed, and 
intense pain appeared to follow almost immediately ; 
but, with all expedition, tlic friend of the sufierer rmdid 
his waistcloth, and took from it two snake-stones, each 
of the size of a small almond, intensely black and highly 


Chorsytlriis p^anulatiis, 3/rvT. ; qiiiuciiii(;iatus, Schlt^, ; T. stolatus, 
Cerbt^rua Huerens, J)aml. ; Tropido- Linn ; T. chrysargiis, lioie, 
phis schistosiis, J)unL ; Tropidojiotits 
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polished, though of an extremely light substance. These 
he applied one to ^each wound inflicted by the teeth 
of tiic sei’pent, to which they attached themselves 
closely, the blood that oozed from the bites being rapidly 
imbibed by the porous texture of the article applied, 
The stones adhered tenaciously for three or four minutes, 
the wounded man’s companion in tke meanwhile rubbing 
his arm. downwards from the shoulder towards the 
Angers, At length the snakenstones dropped off of their 
own accord ; the suflering of the man appeared to have 
subsided ; he twi.sted his fingers till the joints cracked, 
and went on his way without concern. Whilst this had 
been going on, another Indian of the party who had come 
up took from his bag a small piece of white wood, which 
resembled a root, and passed it gently near tlie head of 
the cobra, which the latter immediately^ inclined close to 
the ground ; he them lifted the snake without hesitation, 
and coiled it into a circle at the bottom of his basket. 
The root by which he professed to be enabled to perform 
this operation with safety he called the Naya-thalee 
Kalinga (the root of the snake-plant), protected by 
which he professed his ability to approach any reptile 
with impunity. • 

In another instance, in 1853, Mr. LavalHcre, then Dis- 
trict Judge of Kandy, informed me that he saw a snake- 
charmer in the jungle, close by the town, search for 
a cobra de capello, and, after disturbing it in its retreat, 
the man tried to secure it, but, in the attempt, he was 
bitten in Ihe thigh till blood trickled fnnn the wound, 
lie instantly applied the Pamboo-Kaloo, which adhered 
closely for about ten minutes, during which time he 
pjissed the root which he held in his hand backwards and 
forwards above the stone, till the latter dropped to the 
ground. He assured Mr. Lavalliere that all danger was 
then past. That gentleman obtained from him the snake- 
stone he had relied on, and saw him repeatedly afterwards 
in perfect health. 

The substances used on botli these occasions are now 
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in my possession. The roots employed by the several 
parties are not identical One appears to be a bit of 
the stem of an Aristolochia ; the other is so dried as to 
render it difficult to identify it, but it resembles the 
quadrangular stem of a jungle vine. Some species 
of Aristolochia, such as the A. serpentaria of North 
America, are supposed to act as specifics in the cure 
of snake-bites ; and the A. indica is the plant to which 
the ichneumon is popularly believed to resort as an 
antidote when bitten*; but it is probable that the use 
of any particular plant by the snake-charmers is a 
pretence, or rather a delusion, the reptile being over- 
powered by the resolute action of the operator®, and not 
by the influence of any secondary appliance, the confi- 
dence inspired by the supposed talisman enabling its pos- 
sessor to address himself fearlessly to his task, and thus to 
ellect, by determination and will, what is popularly 
believed to be the result of charms and stupefactiop. 
Still it is curious that, amongst the natives of Northern 

* For an account of the encounter tried to escape, but lie caught it by 

between the ichneumon and the vo- the tail and Kept ewin^ng it round 
nomous snakes of Ceylon, see Pt. IT. until we reached the bungalow. lie 
ch. i. p. 140. then made it dance, but before long 

* The following narrative of the it bit him above the knee. lie im- 

operations of a snake charmer in Cey- mediately bandaged the leg above 
Ion is contained in a note froiii ]\lr. the bite, and applied a snake-stone to 
lioyno, of the department of public the wound to extract the poison. He 
works : A snake charmer came to was in great pain for a few minutes, 
iny bungalow in 1854, requesting me but after that it gradually went away, 
to allow him to show me his snakes the stone falling off just before he 
dancing. As I had frequently seen was relieved. When ho recovered 
them, I told him I would give him he held a cloth up, which the snake 
a rupee if he woidd accompany me dew at, and caught its fan^ in it ; 
to the jungle, and catch a cobra, while|^in that position, the man 
that I knew frequented the place, passea his hand up its back, and 
He was willing, and as I was anxious having seized it by the throat, he 
to test the truth of the chann, 1 exti'octed the fangs in my presence 
counted his tame snakes, and put a and gave them to me. lie then 
watch over them until 1 returned squeezed out the poison on to a 
with him. Before going I examined ledf.' It was a clear oily substance, 
the man, and satisfied myself he had and when rubbed on the hand pro- 
no snake about his person. When ducHHl a fine lath|;r. I carefullv 
we arrived at the spot, he played on watched tlie whole operation, which 
a small pipe, and after persevering was also witnessed by my clerk and 
for some time out came a large two or three other persons. Colombo^ 
cobra from an ant hill, which I knew January j 1800, — ^H. F, Reyne,” 

it occupied. On seeing the man it 

o 4’ 
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Africa, who lay hold of the Cerastes without fear or 
hesitation, their impunity is ascribed to the use of a 
plant with Avhich they anoint themselves before touching 
the reptile * ; and Bruce says of the people of Sennar, 
that they acquii’o exemption from the fatal consequences 
t)f the bite by chewing a particular root, and washing 
themselves with an infusion of certain plants. He adds 
that a portion of this root was given him, with a view to 
test its efficacy in his own person, but that he had ]iot 
sufficient resolution to undergo the experiment. 

As to the snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the ap- 
jdication of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
i'araday, who has communicated to me, as the result 
of his analysis, his belief that it is “ a piece of charred 
bone which htis been filled with blood perhjqjs several 
times, and then carefully chaiTcd again. Evidence of 
til is is afforded, as well by the apertures of cells or tubes 
on its surfoce as by the fact that it yields and brciiks 
under pressure, and exhibits an organic structure Avithin. 
When heated slightly, water rises from it, and also a 
little ammonia ; and, if heated still more highly in the 
air, carbon burns away, and a bidky white ash is left, 
retaining the shape and Size of the stone.” This ash, 
as is evident from inspection, cannot have belonged to 
any vegetable substance, for it is almost entii ely conqiosed 
of phosphate of lime. Mr. Faraday adds that “if the 
piece of matter has ever been employed as a spongy 
absorbent, it seems hai’dly lit for that purpose in its 
present state ; but who can say to what treatment it has 
been subjected since il Avas fit for use, or to what treat- 
ment the natives may submit it when expecting to haA’^e 
occasion to use it?” 

The probabihty is, that the animal charcotd, when 
instantaneously apphed, may be sufficiently porous 
and absorbent to extract the venom from the recent 
wound, together with a portion of the blood, before it 
has had time to be carried into the system ; and that the 
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blood which Mr. .Faraday detected in the specimen 
submitted to hun was that of the Indian on whoso per- 
son the effect was exliibited on the occasion to which my 
infoiTnant was an eye-witness. The snake-charmers from 
the coast who visit Ceylon profess to prepare the snake- 
stones for themselves, and preserve the composition as 
a secret. Dr. Davy*, on ihe authority of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, says the manufacture of them is a lucrative 
ti’ade, carried on by the monks of Manilla, who su])ply 
th<j merchants of India — and his analysis confirms that 
of Mr. Faraday. Of the three different hinds whuih 
he examined — one being of partially burnt bone, and 
another of chalk, the third, consisting chiefly of. vege- 
table matter, resembled a bezoar, — all of them (except 
the liT-st, which possessed a slight absorbent power) were 
quite inert, and inctapable of having any effect exclusive 
of that on the imagination of the patient. Thunberg 
was shown the snake-stone used by the boors at the 
Capo in 1772, which was imported for them “from 
the Indies, especially from Malabar,” at so high a 
])rice that few of the fannoi'S could afibrd- to possess 
themselves of it ; he describes it as convex on one side, 
black, and so porous that “nvhen thrown into water, 
it caused bubbles to rise ; ” and hence, by its absorption, 
it served, if speedily applied, to extract the poison from 
the wound.^ 

^ Account of the Interior of Cey- | hom from its envelope, when it Avill 
Ion, ell. iii. p. 5 01. | be midy for immediate use. In this 

* llmnhery^ vol. i. p. 155. Since I state it wdll resemble a solid black 
the foregoing’ account was publislied, libi’Oiis substance, of the same shapo 
I have received a note from Mr. and size as before it was subjected 
Hardy, relative to the piedra ponnoha, to this treatment, 
the snake-stone of Mexico, in which " Use.— T he wound being slightly 

he ^ves the following account of the j punctured, apply the bone to the 
me&od of preparing and applying it, opening, to which it will adhere 

Take a piece of hart’s horn of any firmly for the space of two minutes ; 
convenient size and shape ; cover it and when it rails, it should be re- 
well round with grass or hay, and ceived into a basin of water. It 
enclosing both in a thin piece of should then bo dri^d in a cloth, and 
sheet copper well wrapped round again applied to the wound. Jiut it 
them, and place the parcel in a char- will not adhere longer then about 
■coal tire till the bone is sutiiciently one minute. In like manner it majr 
charred. be applied a third time ; but now it 

When cold, remove the calcined inll fall almost immediately, and 
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Ccecilia. — The rocky jungle, bordering the higher 
coffee estates, i)rovidQS a safe retreat for a very singular 
animal, lirst introduced to the notice of Emopean 
naturalists about a century ago by Linnaeus, who 
gave it tlie name Ccecilia gluHnosa, to indicate two 
peculiarities manifest to the ordinary observer — an appa- 
rent defect of vision, from th^ eyes being so small and 
imbedded as to be scarcely distinguishable ; and a power 
of secreting from minute pores in the skin a viscous 
fluid, resembling that of snails, eels, and some salaman- 
ders. Specimens are rare in Europe from the readiness 
with which it decomposes, breaking down into a flaky 
mass in the spirits in which it is attempted to be pre- 
served. 

The creature is about the length and thickness of an 
ordinary round desk ruler, a little flattened before and 
rounded behind. It is brownish, with a pale stripe along 
either side. The skin is furrowed into 350 circular 
folds, in which are imbedded minute scales. The head 
is tolerably distinct, with a double row of fine curved 
teeth for seizing the insects and worms on which it is 
supposed to live. 

Naturalists are most desirous that the habits and meta- 
morj)hoses of this creature should be carefully ascerUiined, 
for great doubts have been entertained as to the position 
it is entitled to occupy iri the chain of creation. 

Frogs. — In the numerous marshes formed by the 
overflowing of the rivers in the vast plains of the low 
country, there are many varieties of frogs, which, both 
by their colours and by their extraordinary size, are 
calculated to excite the surprise of strangers.^ In the 


nothing will cause it to adhete any 
more. 

Those efTccts I witnessed in the 
case of a bite of a rattle-snake at 
Oposura, a town in the province of 
Sonora^ in Mexico^ from whence 1 
obtained my recipe ; and I have 
»ven other partiemars respecting it 
m jny' Travels in the Interior of 
Mexico, published in 1830. R. W. IJ. 
Hardy. Bath, 30^ January , 1860.” 


' The Indian toad (Biifo melano- 
stictus, Schncid!) is found in Ceylon, 
and the belief in its venomous nature 
is as old as the third century D.C., 
when the Mahmoanso mentions that 
the wife of King Asoka attempted 
to destroy the great bo-tree (at Ma- 
gadha) with tlw poisoned fang of a 
Ch. XX. p. 122. 
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lakes around Colombo and the still water near Trin- 
comalie, there are huge creatures of this family, from 
six to eight inches in length of an olive hue, deep- 
ening into brown on the back and yellow on the under 
side. The Kandyan species, recently described, is much 
less in dimensions, but distinguished by its brilliant 
colouring, a beautiful grass green above and deep orange 
underneath.^ 

In the shrubberies around my house at Colombo tlie 
graceful little hylas ^ were to be found in great numbers, 
crouching under broad leaves to protect them from 
the scorching sun ; some of them utter a sharp metallic 
sound at night, similar to that produced by smacking the 
lips. They possess in a high degree the power of changing 
their colour ; and one which had seated itself on the gilt 
pillar of a dinner lamp was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the or-molu to which it clung. They are enabled 
to ascend glass by means of the suckers at the extremity 
of their toes. Their food consists of flics and minute 
coleoptera. 


List of Ceylon Reptiles, 


I am indebted to Dr. Gray of the British Museum for a 
more complete enumeration of the reptiles of Ceylon than is 
to be found in Dr, Kelaart’s published lists ; - but many of those 
new to Europeans have been carefully described by the latter 
gentleman in his Prodromus Faunce Zeylanicce and its appen- 
dices, as well as in the 13th vol. Magaz, Nat, Hist, (1854). 


Saura. 

Monitor dracasna, Xinn. 

Kiopa punctata, Linn. 

llardwickii, Gray. 

Bracliymelcs Boiiitac, Dim. Bib. 
Tiliqua riifescens, Shaiv. 

Eumeces Taprobanius, Kel. 

Ncssia Burtoni, Gray. 

Acontias Layardi, Kelaart. 
Argyrophis bramicus. Baud. 
Rhinophis Blythii, Kelaart, 

Mitylia Gerrardii, Gray, 
Templetonii, Gray 
unimaculata, Gray. 


Mitylia mclanogastcr, Gray. 
Siluboura Ccylonica, Cuv. 
Uropeltis SaaVagainus, Kelaart. 
grandis, Kelaart. 
pardalis, Kelaart. 

Dapatnaya Lankadivana, Kel. 

Trevelyanii, Kelaart, 
Hcmidactylus frenatns, Schley. 
LeschenauUii, Dum jr Bib, 
trihedrua. Baud. 
maculatus. Bum, jr Bilf. 
Piresii, Kelaart 
Coctoei, Bum. ^ Bib, 

BublsDvis, Cantor., 


' Rona cutiporaP and the Malabar ® The tree-frog, Hyla leubomystaX| 
bull-frog, K. Molabarica. Grav, 

^ R. Kandiana, Kelaart. 
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Peripia Peronii, Dum. jr Bib. ^ 

Gym nodactyl us Knndiaiius, AW. 

Sitana Ponticcrcana, Cuv. 

Lyrioccplialus scutatus, Linn, 

Ccratopliora Stoddartii, Gray, 

Salea Jerdoni, Gray, 

Cnlotcs opliiomuchus, Merr, 
viridisj Gray, 
versicolor, Daud. 

Ronxii, l)um. ^ Bib. 
mystaceus, Dum,^^ Bib. 

Chamclco vulgaris, Baud. 

Opbidia. 

iSrogajra trigonoccphalus, Latr. 

Trigonoceplialus hyj)iialis, Merr. 

Daboia clegaris, Band. 

Pelamys bicolor, IJaud. 

Aturia lapemoides. Gray. 

llydropliis sublacvis. Gray. 
cyaiiocinctus, Daud. 

Clicrsydvus gramilatiis, Schneid. 

Cerberus rinorciis, Daud. 

'iVopidophis schistosus, Daud. 

Python rcticulatus, Giay. 

Cylindropliis Schneid. 
inaculata, Linn. 

Aspidura brachyorrhos, Boie. 

Ilaplocercus Ceyloiiciisis, Gthr. 

Obgodoii frubquudrntus, Dum. Bib. 
Mibgrisciis, Dum. jr Dib. 
subliiicatus, Dum. Sf Bib. 

Siinotes Uusscllii, Daud. 

})iirpurascuns, Sckleg. 

Ablabes collaris. Gray. 

Tropidoiiotiis quinciiiiciatus, Schley. 
var. funebris. 
var. carinatus. 
stolaLus, Linn. 
clirysargus, Boie. 

Cyiiophis Helena, Daud. 

Corypliodon Bluincnbachii, Merr. 

Cyclophis cabiniaria, Gunther. 

Clirysopclea ornata, Shaw. 

Dendruphis picta, Gni. 

Pusscrita mycterizans, Linn, 
var. fusca. 

Dipsadomorplius Ccylonciisis, Giiniher. 


Lycodon aitlieus, Linn. 
Cercaspis carinata, Kuhl. 
Puiigarus fascinatus, Schneid, 
var. Ceylonensis, Gthr. 
Naja tripudians, Merr. 

Cbelonla. 

Testudo stellatn, Schwviy. 
Kmys Sel)sc, Gray. 

Cryptopns grariiini, Schopf. 
Caretta iiiibricata, Linn. 
Chclonia virgata, Schweiyy. 

Emydosaurl. 

Crocodilus biporcatus, Cue. 
palustris, Less. 

Satraobla. 

Pana licxadaetyla, Lcs.^. 
Kiihlii, Schley. 
robusta, BUjlh. 
tigrina, Daud. 

Malabariea, Dum. Bib. 
Kdiidiana, Kehinrt. 
Nciicra-elliana, Kclaart. 
Bufo inclanostictus, Schmid. 

Kelaartii, Giiniher. 

Ixalus variabilis, Giiniher. 
leucorliinns, Martens. 
pocciloj)leurus, Mai tens. 
auriiasciatus, Schley. 
Polypedates inaculatiis, Gray. 
microty in pamnn, Gunther. 
eques, Giiniher. 
stellatus, Kelaait. 
schmardanus, Kelnart. 
Liirinodytcs lividns, Blyth, 
iiiaculuris, Blyth. 
mutabilis, Kelaart. 
maculatus, Kelnart. 

Kaloiila piilcdira. Gray. 

bulteata, var. Gunther. 
Pyxiccpbalus fodiens, Jerd. 
Eiigystoina rubritni, Jerd. 

• Pseudopbldla. 

Cojcilia glutinosa, Linn. 


Note. — The following species are peculiar to Ceylon; and 
the genera Aspidura, Cercaspis, and Haplocercus would 
appear to be similarly restricted, Trimesurus Ceylonensis, T. 
nigro-marginatus ; Megasra Trigonocephala ; Trigoiiocephalus 
hypnalis; .Daboia elegans ; Cylindrophis maculata; Aspidura 
brachyorrhos ; Haplocercus Ceylonensis ; Oligodon sublineatus ; 
Cynophis Helena; Cyclophis calamaria; Dipsadomorphus Cey- 
lonensis; Cercaspis carinata; Ixalus variabilis, I. Leucorhinus, 
I. poecilopleurus ; Polypedates microtympannin, P. eques. 
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FISHES. 

As yet little lias been done iu the examination and de- 
scription of the fishes of Ceylon, especially those which 
frequent the rivers and inland waters. Mr. Hennett, who 
was for some years employed in the Civil Service, directed 
his attention to the subject, and published in 1830 some 
])ortions of a projected work on the marine ichthyology 
of the island but it never proceeded beyond the de- 
scription of about thirty specimens. The great work 
of Cuvier and. Valenciennes® . particularises about one 
hundred species, specimens of which were procured from 
Ceylon by Reynard Leschenault and other correspond- 
ents, but of tliesc not more than half a dozen belong to 
fresh water. 

The fishes of the coast, so far as they have been 
examined, present few that are not common to the 
seas of Ceylon and India. A series of drawings, includ- 
ing upwards of six hundred species and varieties, of 
Ceylon fish, all made from recently-captured specimens, 
lias been submitted to Professor Huxley, and a notice 
of their general characteristics fonns an interesting ai’ticle 
in the apiientbx to the present chapter.® 

Of those iu ordinary use for the table tlie finest by 
fill' is the Seir-fish *, a species of scomber, which is called 
Tora-malu by the natives. It is in size and form very 
similar to the salmon, to which the flesh of the female 
fish, notwithstanding its white colour, bears a very close 
resemblance both in firmness and flav’our. 

* A Selection of the most jRtnnark- * Ilistoire Katnrelle des Poisftons, 
ahh and Interedimf Pishes found on * See note C to this chajiter, 

the Coaei of Ceylon, Hy J. 'W. Bkx- ♦ Cyhiuin (Scomber, Lmn,) gut- 

NETX, Esq. London, 1830. tatiim. 
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Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet both red and 
striped, perches and soles, are abundant, and a sardine 
(Sardinella Neohowii, Val.) frequents the southern and 
eastern coast in such profusion that on one instance in 
1839 a gentleman, who was present, saw upwards of 
four hundred thousand taken in a haul of the nets in the 
little bay of Goyapauna, east of Point-de-Galle. As this 
vast shoal approached the shore the broken water became 
as snlooth as if a sheet of ice had been floating below the 
surface.^ 

Pois<mous Fishes . — The sardiniJ has the reputation of 
being poisonous at certain seasons, and accidents ascribed 
to eating it are recorded in all parts of the island. Whole 
families of fishennen who have partaken of it have died. 
Twelve persona in the jail of Chilaw were thus poisoned 
about the year 1829 ; and the deaths of soldiers have 
repeatedly been ascribed to the same cause. It is difii- 
cult in such instances to say with certainty whether 
the fish were in fault ; whether there was not a 
peculiar susceptibility in the condition of the recipients ; 
or whether the mischief may not have been occasioned 
by the wilful administration of poison, or its accidental 
occurrence in the brass cooking vessels used by the na- 
tives. The popular belief was, however, deferred to 
by an order passed by the Governor in Council in 
February, 1824, which, after reciting that “ Whereas 
it appears by information conveyed to the Govern- 
ment that at three several periods at Trincomalie 
death has -been the consequence to several persons 
from eating the fish called Sardinia during the months 
of January and December,” enacts that it shall not 
be lawful in that district to catch sardines during 

' These facts sen^o to explain the seen but the backs of fishes, which 
story ^ told hj the fiiar Odoric of casting themselves on the shore, do 
Friuli, who visited India about the suffer men for the space of three daies 
year 1320 A.D., and says there are to come and to take os many of them 

fishes in those seas that oome swim- as they please, and then they return 
ming towards the sold country in again into the sea.” — HaMwft, vol. ii. 
such abundance that for a great die- p. 67. 
tance into the sea nothing can be 
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these months, under pain of fine and imprisonment 
This order is still in force, but the fishing continues 
notwithstanding.^ 

, Sharks . — Sharks appear on aU parts of the coast, 
and instances continually occur of persons being seized 
by them whilst bathing even in the harboms of Trin- 
comahe and Colombo. In the Gulf of Manaar they are 
taken for the sake of their oil, of which they yield such 
a quantity that “ shark’s oil-” is now a recognised 
export. A trade also exists in drying their fins, for 
which, owing to the gelatine contained in them; already 
market is found in China, whither the skin of the basking 
shark is also sent ; — to be converted, it is said, into sha- 
green. 

Saw Fish. — Tlie huge saw fish, the Pristis anti- 
quorum infests the eastern coast of the island ®, where 
it attains a length of fi’om twelve to fifteen feet, in- 
cluding the powerful weapon firom which its name is 
derived. 

But the most striking to the eye of a stranger are 
those fishes whose brilliancy of colouring has won for 
them the wonder even of the listless Singhalese. Some, 

' There are other species of Sardine found at Ceylon; such as the & Imeolata, 
the S. neohowiif Cuv. and Val. and the S, 

IciogiMter, Cuv. and Val. xx. 270, wHich 
was found byM. KeynaiidatTrincomalie. 

It occurs also oif the coast of Java. Ano- 
ther Ceylon fish of the same group, a 
Clupea, is known as the poisonous 
sprat,” the bonito (Scomber 
pelamy8?\ the kangewena, or 
unicorn nsh (Balideaf^j and a 
number of otners, are more or 
less in bad repute from 
same imputation. 

* Two other species are 
found in the Ceylon waters, P. 
c^apidatm and P. pectinatm. 

’ ./Elian mentions, amongst the extraordinary 
marine animals found in the seas around Ceylon, a 
fish with feet instead of fins ; Mag yt fif^v x^hhg h 
wTfpvyia, — Lib. xvi. c. 18. Does not this draw- 
ing of a species of Chironectes, captured near 
Colombo^ justify his description? 
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like the Red Sea Perch {Hohemirus ruber, Bennett) 
and the Great Fire Fish are of the deepest scarlet and 
flame colour ; in others purple predominates, as in the 
Serranm Jlavo-cceruteus ; in others yellow, as in the Chqg- 
todon Brownriggii'^, and Acanthurus vittatus, Bennett®, 
and numbers, from the lustrous green of their scales, 
have obtained from the natives the appropriate name of 
Giraway, or parrol% of which one, the Sparus Ilard- 
wicMi of Bennett, is called the “ Flower Parrot,” from its 
exquisite colouring, being barred with irregular bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow, and grey, and 
crossed by perpendicular stripes of black. ^ 

Fresh-water Fishes. — Of the fresh-Avater fish, Avhich 
inhabit the rivers and tanks, so very little has hitlierto 
been known to naturalists^, that of nineteen drawings 


* PtcroU munvnta^ Cuv. and Val. 

iv'. Si'orpfPua 

iiHiiied, by the Singhalese, Malm- 
rata-tjiniy tlie flmit lied Fire, a very 
brilliant red species spotted with 
black. It is very voracious, and is 
regardf'd on some parts of the coast 
as edible, while on others it is re- 
jected. ]\Ir. ilennett has given n 
drawing of this .species (pi. 9), so 
well marked by the armature of the 
head. The French naturalists re- 
gard thi.s figure as being only a 
Jiighly-colonred variety of tlmir spe- 
ci(\s “ dont Teclat est occasionnd par 
la saison de ramour.'’ It is found in 
the lied Sea and Jlourbon aiid l*e- 
nang. Dr. (Jantok calls it IHerois 
mUrUy and reports that it preys upon 
small crustacete. — Cat. Malayan 
Fishes, p. 44. 

* (rlyphisodon Brojvnriygii, Guv. 
and Val. v. 484; Chattodan Broimi- 
rujgii, Ilennett. A very small fish 
about two inches long, called Kaha 
hartikylia by the natives. It is 
distinct from Chcctodon, in which 
3Ir. liennett placed it. Numerous 
species of this genus are scattered 
throughout the Indian Ocean. It 
derives its name from tlie fine hair- 
jiice character of its teeth. They 
are found. chiefly among coral reefs, 


and, though eaten, are not inucli 
esteemed. In tlie French colonii's 
they are called Chaufle-soleil.” One 
species is found on the slif)res of tlie 
New World {G. saxatilis), and it is 
curious that Messrs. Quoy and Oai- 
mard found this fi.sh at the Cape de 
Verde Islands in 1827. 

® This fi.sh hasashai-p round spine 
on the side of the body n(*ar the 
tail; a formidable weapon, which is 
generally partially conceah'd within 
a scabbard-like !n(;isiou. Th(5 fish 
riiises or depresses this spine at plea- 
sure. It is yellow, with several nearly 
parallel blue stripes on the back and 
sides ; the belly is white, the tail and 
fins brownish gi-eeii, edged with blue. 

It is found in rocky plac(‘.s ; and 
accoi’ding to Mr. Jlennett, who has 
figured it in his second plate, it is 
named tkvoeijn. It i.s scarce on the 
southem coast of (k^ylon. 

^ In extenuation of the little that 
is known of the fresh-watt'r fishes of 
Ceylon, it may bo ob8cr\'ed that very 
few of them are used at table by 
Europeans, and there is therefore no 
stimulus on the part of the natives 
to catch them. The burbot and 
grey mullet are occasionally eaten, 
but they taste of mud, and are not in 
request. 
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sent home by Major Skinner in 1852, althoi^h spe- 
cimens of well-known genera, Colonel Hamilton Smith 
pronounced nearly the whole to be new and imdescribcd 
species. 

Of eight of these, which were from the Mahawelli- 
gauga, and caught in the vicinity of Kaudy, five were 
carps of which two were Lemisci^ and one a Masta* 
cemhlus, to which Col. H. Smith has given the name of 
its discoverer, M. Skinneri^, one was an Ophicephalus, 
and one a Polyacanthm, with no serras on the gills. Six 
were from tlie Ksilany-ganga, close to Colombo, of Vhich 
two were llelastoma, in shape approacliing the Choeto- 
dou ; two Ophicepibali, one a Silurus, and one an Anabas, 
but the gills were without denticulation. Prom the still 
water of the laktf, close to the walls of Colombo, there 
were two species of Eleotris, one Silurus with barbels, 
and two Malacopterygiam, which appear to be Bagri. 

In this collection, brought together without premedita- 
tion, the naturalist will be struck by the preponderance 
of those genera which are adapted by nature to endure a 
temporaiy privation of moisture ; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the vicissitudes aflecting the waters they 
inhabit, exhibits a surprising illustration of the wisdom of 
tlie Creator in adapting the organisation of Ilis creatures 
to the peculiar circiunstanccs under which they are des- 
tined to exist. 

So abundant are fish in all parts of the island, that 
Knox says, not the running streams alone, but the resei*- 
voirs and ponds, “nay, every. ditch and little plash of 
water but ankle deep hath fish in it.” ® But many of 

^ Of tlio fresli-wator fishes belong- responds with a fish of the samo 
iiig to the fiimily Oyprinidae, there name, Thdiya, which was brought to 
are about eighteen species from Cey- Gronovius from Ceylon, and proved 
Ion in the collection of the British to be identical with the Aral of the 
Museum. ' Coromandel coast, that it may bo 

^ This fish bears the native name doubtful whether it be not the in- 
of Thcliya in Major Skinner’s list; dividual already noted by Cuvier 
and^ is described by Colonel Hamilton os BSiyncohdeUa oceUata, Cuv. and 
Smith as being of the proportions Vol. viii. 446. 

of an eel, beautifully mottled, with ® Kxox’s Historical HeUxbim of 
eyes and spots of a lighter olive upon Ceylon, I*nrt i. ch. vii. The occur- 
a dark green.” This so nearly cor- renee of fish in the most unlocked- 

VOL. I. 
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those reservoirs and tanks are, twice in each year, liable 
to be evaporated to dryness till the mud of die bottom is 
converted into dust, and the clay cleft by the heat into 
gaping apertures ; . yet within a very few days after the 
change of the monsoon, the natives are busily engaged in 
fishing in . those very spots and, in die hoUows contiguous 
to them, although they the latter arc entirely unconnected 
with any pool or running streams. Hero they fish in the 
same way which Knox described nearly 200 years ago, 
with a funnel-shaped basket, open at bottom and top, 
which, as he says, they “ jibb down, and tlie end sticks 
in the mud, which often happens upon a fish ; which, 
when they feel beating itself against the sides, they put 
in their hands and take it out, and reive a ratan through 
their gills, and so let them drag after thtm,” ^ 



FROM KNOX'S CEYLON, a n. 1 

This operation may be seen in the lowlands, traversed 
by the high road leading from Colombo to Kandy. 
Before the change of the monsoon, the hollows on either 

for situationfl^ is one of the mysteries art? carefully arched over to protect 
of other eastern countries as well as them from evaporation. These KmudSy 
Cej^lon and India. In Persia irri- as they are called, are full of fish, 
gallon is carried on to a ^eat ex- although neither they nor the wells 
tent by moons of wells suiik in line they unite have any connection with 
in the direction in which it is desired streams or lakes, 
to lead a supply of water, and these ^ Knox, Hidfjricdlltdaiionof 
are connectod by chamois, which Ion, Part i. ch, vii. 
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side of the highway are covered witK dust or stunted 
grass ; but when flooded by the rains, they are imme- 
diately resorted to by the peasants with baskets, con- 
structed precisely as Knox has stated, in which the fish 
are entrapped and taken out by the hand.*^ 

So singular a phenomenon as the sudden re-appearance 
of full-grown fishes in places that a few days before had 
been encrusted with hardened clay, has not failed to 
attract attention ; but the European residents have been 
content to explain it by hazarding conjectures, either 
that tlie spawn must have lain imbedded in the dried earth 
till released by the rains, or that the fish, so unexpectedly 
discovered, fall from the clouds during the deluge of the 
monsoon. 

As to the latter conjecture; the. fall of fish durii^ 
showers, even were it not so problematical in theory, is 
too rare an event to account for the punctual appearance 
of those found in the rice-fields, at stated periods of the^ 
year. Both at Gallo and Colombo in the south-west 
•monsoon, fish are popularly believed to have fallen from . 
tlie clouds during violent showers, but those found on 
the occasions that give rise to this belief, 
consist of the smallest fry, such as could be 
caught up by waterspouts, and vortices ana- 
logous to them, or otherwise blown on shore 
from the surf ; whereas those which sud- 
denly appear in the replenished tanks and 
in the hollows which they overflow, are 
mature and well-grown fish.* BIbides, the 

^ As anglers, the into a scries Of enclosures from which 
native Singhalese retnmt is impracticable. Mr. Latard, 
exhibit little expert- in the Magasme of Natural Hiatory 
ness ; but for fish- for May, 1853, has given a diagram of 
ing the rivers, they one of these fish corrals,” as they 
construct with singu- ore called. 

lar ingenuity fences ^ I had an op^rtunity, on one 
formed of strong occasion only, of witnessing the 
stakes, protected by phenomenon which gives rise to 
screens of ratan, that this popular belief. 1 was driving 
stretch diagonally in tlie cinnamon gardens near the 
across the current ; fort of Colombo, and saw a violent 
and along these the but partial shower descend at 
fish '*'are conducted no ^great distance before me. On 
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latter are found, under the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, in all ])arts of the interior, wliilst the prodigy 
of a supposed fall of fish from the sky has been noticed, 
I apprehend, only in the vicinity of the sea, or of some 
inland water. 

The surmise of the buried spawn is one sanetioned by 
the very highest authority. Mr. Yabbell in his “Ilintory 
of Britifih Fifihes,” adverting to the fact that ponds (in 
India) which had been previously converted into hardened 
mud, are replenished with small fish in a very few days 
after the commencement of each rainy season, oflers this 
solution of the problem as probably the true one : “ The 
impregnated ova of the fish of one rainy season, are left 
unhatched in the mud through the dry season, and from 
their low state of organisation as ova, the vitality is pre- 
served till the recmrence, and contact of the rain and 
oxygen in the next wet season, when vivification takes 
place from their joint influence.” ^ ^ 

This hypothesis, however, appears to have been 
advanced upon imperfect data ; for although some fish 

coming to the spot I found a multi- the foi*t; fish taken from rain-water 
tilde of small silvery fish from one that had aceiimiihited in tl»o liollow 
and a half to two inches in length, parts of land that in the hot season 
leaping on tlie gra’i el of the high are perfectly diy and parched. Tho 
road, numbers of which T collected place is accessible to no nmning 
and brought away in my palankin. stream or tfink ; and either the fish. 
The spot was about half a mile from or the spawn from whi(;h they were 
the sea, and entirely unconnected produced, must of necessity have 
with Riyr watercourse or pool. fallen with the rain.** 

Mr.'VVinTiNG,who was many years Mr. J. Prinskp, the eminent socrc- 
rcsident at Trincomalie, writes me tary to the Asiatic Society of lieiigal, 
that he haAoften been told by the found a fish the pluviometer at 
natives on that side of the island that Calcutta, in 1838. — Joxmi, Asiat Soc. 
it sometimes rained fifiJies ; and on Bmgaly vol. vi. p. 4G5. 
one occasion (he adds) I was taken Aseries of instances in whicli fish(;s 
by them, in 1849, to a field at the have been found on the continent of 
'inllage of Karrah-cotta-tivo, near India under circumstances which lead 
Batticaloa, which was dry when I to the conclusion that they must have 
passed over it in the morning, hut fallen from the clouds, hai'c been col- 
had been covered in two hours by looted by Dr. Buist of Bombay, and 
sudden rain to the depth of three will be found in the appendix to this 
inches, in which there was then a chapter. 

quantity of small fish. The water * Yabeell, Ilktonj of Bntish 
had no connection with any pond or FittheM, introd. vol. i. p. xxvi. This 
stream whatsoever.” Mr. Cripps, in too was the opinion of Aristotle, De 
like manner, in speaking of Gallo, Respiratime, c. ix. 
says.' have seen in the vicinity of 
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like the salmon scrape grooves in the saaid and place 
their spawn in inequalities and fissures ; yet as a general 
rule spawn is deposited* not beneath but on the smface 
of the ground or sand over which the water flows, the 
adhesive nature of each egg supplying the means of attach- 
ment. But in the Ceylon tanks not only is the sm*face 
of the soil dried to dust after the evaporation of the 
water, but the earth itself, twelve or eighteen inches deep, 
is converted into sun-bmnt clay, in which, although the 
eggs of mollusca, in their calcareous covering, are in some 
instances preserved, it would appear to be as impossible 
for the ova of fish to be kept from decomposition as for 
the fish themselves to sustain life. Besides, moistm'e in 
such situations is only to be found at a depth to which 
spawn could not be conveyed by the pai’crit fish, by any 
means with which we arc yet acquainted. 

But supposing it possible to carry the spawn sufficiently 
deep, and to deposit it safely in the mud below, which ig 
still damp, whence it could be liberated on the return of 
the rains, a considerable interval would still be necessary 
after the replenishing of the ponds with water to admit of 
vivification and growth. Yet so far from this interval 
being allowed to elapse, the rains have no sooner fallen 
than the taking of the fish commences, and those captured 
by the natives in wicker cages are mature and full grown 
instead of being “ small fish ” or fiy, as supposed by Mr. 
Yarrcll. 

Even admitting the soundness of his theory, and the 
probability that, under favourable circurasfiinces, the 
spawn in the tanks might be preserved during the dry 
season so as to contribute to the perpetuation of their 
breed, the fact is no longer doubtful, that adult fish 
in Ceylon, like some of those that inhabit ainnilnr waters 
both in the New and Old World, have been endowed by 
the Creator with the singular faculty of providing against 
the peiiodical droughts either by journeying overland in 
search of stiU unexhausted water, or, on its utter disap- 
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pesffancc, by burying themselves in the mud to await the 
return of the rpns. 

Travelling Fishes. — It was well known to the 
Greeks that certain fishes of India possessed the power 
of leaving the rivers and returning to them again jafter 
long migrations * on dry land, and modem observation 
has fully confirmed their statements. They leave tlie 
pools and nullahs ih the dry season, and led by an in- 
stinct as yet unexplained, shape their course tlirough the 
grass towards the nearest pool of water. A similar phe- 
nomenon is observable in countries similarly circum- 
stanced. The Doras of Guiana * have been seen travelling 
over land during the dry season in search of their natural 
element®, in such droves that the negroes have filled 
baskets with them during these terrestrial excursions. 
Pallegoix in his account of Siam, enumerates three 
species of fishes which leave the tanks and channels and 
traverse the damp grass and Sir John Dowring, in his 
account of his embassy to the Siamese kings in 1855, 
states, that in ascending and descending the river Meinam 
to Bankok, he was amused with the novel sight of fish 
leaving the river, gUding over tlie wet banks, and losing 
themselves amongst the trees of the jungle.® 

The class of fishes which possess this power are chiefly 


' ^ I Jiaye collected into a note, 
which will be found in the appendix 
to this chapter, the opinions enter- 
tained bj the Greeks and Romans, 
upon this habit of the fresh-water 
fishes of India. See note B. 

• * D. Hancockii, Cut. et Val. j 
^ Sir R. SchombuTffk’s Fishes of \ 
Ommaf Yol. i. ppi^ 113, 161, 160. j 
Another migratory fish was found | 
by Bose very numerous in the fresh 
waters of Carolina and in ponds liable 
to become diy in summer. When 
captured and placed on the ground, 
they always directed themselves 
toards the nearest watery which they 
could not possibly see, and which they 
inust have discovered by some in- 


temtd index. They belong to the 

§ enu8 Jlydraryyra, and are called 
wampines. — Kiktiy, Jhidgewater 
IVeatise, vol. i, p. 143. 

Eels kept in a garden, when Au- 
gfust arrived (the period at which 
instinct impels them to go to the sea 
to spawn) were in the habit of leaving 
the pond and wore invariably found 
moving eastward in the direction of 
the sea, — Yakrell, vol. ii. p. 384, 
Anglers observe that fish newly 
conght, when placed out of sight of 
water, always struggle towards it to 
escape. 

^ Palieooix, vol. i. p. 144. 

» Sir J. Bowuieg’s Siam, ^c,, 
vol. i. p. 10. 
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those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, so disposed 
in plates and cells as to retain a supply of moisture, 
which, whilst crawling* on land, gradually exudes so as 
to keep the gills damp.^ 

The individual which i5 most frequently seen in these 
excursions in Ceylon is a perch called by the Singhalese 
Kavaya or Kawhy-ya, and by tlie Tamils Pannei^ri, or 
Semial. It is closely allied to, if nc# identical with, the 
Anahas scandenn of Cuvier, the Perea scandem of Daldorf. 
It grows to about six inches in length, the head round 
and covered with scales, and the edges of the gill-covers 
strongly denticulated. Aided by the apparatus already 
adverted to in its head, this little creature issues boldly 
from its native pools and addresses itself to its toil- 
some march’ generally at night or in the early morning, 
whilst the grass is still damp with the dew; but in its 
distress it is sometimes compelled to travel by day, and 
Mr.*E. L. Layard on one occasion encountered a number 
of them travelling along a hot and dusty gravel road under 
the midday sun.* 


* CuyiEE and Valenciennes, 

Nat. des Poissom, vii. p. 240. 

* Annafa and Mag. of Aat. Hiid.y 
May, 1853, p. 3?K), Mr. Monia, the 
goAVnimcnt-agfeut of Trinconialie, 
writing to me on this suhjoct in 
1856, says — “I was lately on duty 
inspecting the bund of a lai*ge tanic 
at Wade-cadua, which, being out of 
repair, the remaining water was con- 
fined in a small hollow in the otlier-' 
wise dry bed. Whilst theixi lieavy 
rain came on, and, as we stood on the 
high ground, wo obaeryod a pelican 
on the margin of the shallow pool 
gorging himself ; our people went 
towards him and raised a ciy of fish I 
fish I We hurried down, and found 
numbers of fish struggling upwards 
thi*ough the ^ass in the rills formed 
by the trickling of the rain. There 
was scarcely water enough to cover 
them, but nevertheless they made 
rapid progress up the bank; on which 

p 


our followers collected about- two 
bushels of them at a distance of forty 
yards from the tank. They were 
forcing their way up the knoll, and, 
had they not been intercepted first 
by the pelican and afterwords by 
ourselves, they would in a few 
minutes have gained the highest 
point and descended on the other 
side into a pool which foimed another 
portion of the tank. They were 
chub, the same os are found in the 
mud after the tanks dry up.” In a 
subsequent communication in July, 
1857, the same gentleman says — 
As the tanks dry up the fish congre- 
gate in the little pools till at last you 
find them in thousandsin the moistest 
parts of the beds, rolling in the blue 
mud which is at that time about the 
consistence of thick gruel.” 

^'As the moistimi further evapo- 
rates the surface fish are loft un- 
covered, and they crawl away in 
4 
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Eefeuing to the Anahas scandens. Dr. Hamilton 
Buchanan says, tliat of all the fish with which he wm 
acquainted it is the most tenacious of life; and he has 
known boatmen on the Ganges to keep them for five or six 
days in an earthen pot withdut water, and daily to use 
what they wanted, finding them as lively and fresh as when 
caught.^ Two Danish naturalists residing at Tranquebar, 
have contributed tiieir authority to the fact of this' fish 
ascending trees on the coast of Coromandel, an exploit 
from which it acquired its epithet of Perea scandens. 
Daldorf, who wiis a lieutenant in the Danish East India 
Company’s service, communicated to Sir Josepli Banks, 
that in the year 1791 he had taken this fisli from a moist 
cavity in the stem of a Palmyra palm, tliat grew near 
a lake. He saw it when already five feet above the 
ground struggling to ascend still higher ; — “ suspending 
itself by its gill-covers, and bending its tail to the left, 
it fixed its anal fin in the cavity of the bark, and sought 
by expanding its body to urge its way upwards, and 
its march was only arrested by the hand with which 
he seized it.”^ 


search of fresh pools. In one place 
1 saw hundreds diverging in eveiy 
direction, from the tank they had 
just abandoned to a distance of fifty 
or sixty yards, and still travelling 
onwai'ds. In going this distance, 
however, they must have used mus- 
cular exei*tion sufficient to have taken 
them half a mile on level ground, for 
at those places all the cattle and wild 
animals of the neighbourhood had 
latterly come to drink ; so that the 
surface was eveiywhere indented 
with footmarks in addition to the 
cracks in the surrounding baked mud, 
into which the fish tumbled in their 
progress. In those holes which wore 
deep and the sides perpendicular 
they remained to die, and were 
carried off by kites and crows.” 

** My impression is that this migra- 
tion takes place at night or before sun- 
for it was only, early in the morn- 


ing that I have seen them progi’ess- 
ing, and I found that those I brought 
away with me in chatties appeared 
quiet by day, but a large propoi-tion 
managed to get out of the chatties 
at night — some escaped alttigether, 
others were troddcui on and killed.” 

One peculiarity is the large size 
of the vertebral column, quite dis- 
proportioned to the bulk of the fish. 
I particularly noticed that all in the 
act of migrating had their gills ex- 
panded.” 

* Fiahes of the Ganges, 4to. 1822. 

* Transaetiom Linn» Soc. vol. iii. 
p. 0M. It is remarkable, liowever, 
that this discovery of Daldorf, which 
excited so great an interest in 1791, 
had been anticipated by on Arabian 
voyager a thousand years before. 
Abou-zeyd, the compiler of the re- 
markable MS. known since Ke- 
uaudot’s translation by the title of 
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There is considerable obscurity about the 'story of 
this ascent, although corroborated by M. John. Its 
motive for climbing is not apparent, since water being 
close at hand it could not have gone for sake of the< 
moisture contained imthe fissures of the pahn ; nor could 
it be in search of food, as it lives not on finiit but on 
aquatic insects.^ The descent, too, is a question of diffi- 
culty. The position of its fins, and the spines on its giU- 
covers, might assist its journey upwards, but the same 
apparatus would prove anything but a facility in steady- 
ing its journey down. The probability is, as suggested 
by Buclianau, that the ascent which was witnessed by 
Daldorf was accidental, and ought not to be regarded as 
the habit of the animal. In Ceylon I heard of no in- 
stance of the perch ascending trees*'*, but the fact is 
well established that both it, the piillata (a species of 
polyacanthus), and others, are capable of long journeys 
on the level ground.® 


the Travels of the Tivo Mahometamy 
ptiitcs that bJileymtin, one of hie in- 
formant who visited India at the 
close of the ninth century, was told 
tliero of n fish which, issuing from 
the waters, ascended the coco-nut 
palms to drink their sap, and re- 
turned to the sea. ^^On parle d’lin 
poisson de incr qni, soi*taiit de Teau, 
monte sur la cocotier et boit le sue 
de la plailte \ ensiiito il retouiiie a 
la mer.” See IlEiNAun, lielatiom 
des Voyaf/es faits par les Arabes et 
Persam dans le nemnbme stdcle, tom. 
i. p. 21, tom. ii. p. 03. 

^ Kirby says that it is ^^in pursuit 
of certain crustaceans that form its 
food (liridyeicater Treatise, Vol. i. 
p. 144) ; but 1 am not aware of any 
crustac;eans in the island which as- 
cend the palmyra or feed upon its 
fruit. Thei?*V’^i«s /^ro, which inhabits 
Maiuitius, and is said to climb the 
coco-nut for this purpose, has not 
been observed in Ceylon. 

* This assertion must be qiialified 
by a fact stated by Mr. E. A. Layard, 
who mentions that on visiting one of 


the fishing stations on a Singhalese 
river, where the fish are caught in 
staked enclosures, as described at 
p. 212, and observing that the 
1 chambers were covered with net- 
ting, he asked the reason, and was 
told that some of tiui fish climbed up 
the sticks and got overP — Mag. Nat, 
Hist, for May 1823, p. 390-1. 

* Strange accidents have more 
than once occurred in Ceylon arising 
fi'om the habit of the native anglers ; 
Avho, having neither baskets nor 
pockets in which to place what they 
catch, will seize a fish in their teeth 
whilst putting fhish bait on their 
hook. In iV.ugust, 1853, a man was 
carried into the Pettah hospital at 
Colombo, having a climbing perch, 
which ho thus attempted to hold, 
firmly imbedded in his throat. The 
spines of its dorsal fin prevented its 
descent, whilst those of the gill- 
covers equally forbade its return. 
It was eventually extracted by the 
forceps through an incision in the 
a3Sopnagus, and the patient recovered. 
Other similar cases have proved fatal. 
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Burying Fishes. — But a still more remarkable power 
possessed by some of the Ceylon fishes, is that already 
alluded to, of secreting themselves in the earth in the dry 
season, at the bottom of the exhausted ponds, and there 
awaiting the renewal of the water at the change of the 
monsoon. The instinct of the crocodile to resort to the 
same expedient has been already referred to and in hke 
manner the fish, when distressed by the evaporation of 
the tsinks, seek relief by immersing first their heads, and 
by degrees their whole bodies, in tlie mud ; sinking to a 
depth at wliich they find sufficient moisture to preserve 
life in a state of lethargy long after the bed of the tank 
has been consohdated by the intense heat of the sun. 
It is possible, too, that the cracks which reticulate tlie 
surface may admit air to some extent to sustain their 
faint respiration. ^ ^ 

The same thing takes jilace in other tropical regions, 
subject to vicissitudes of draught and moisture. The 
Protojiteras^ Avliich inhabits the Gamba (and which, 
though demonstrated by Professor Owen to possess all 
the essential organisation of fislies, is neverthehiss pro- 
vided wdth true lungs), is accustomed in the dry season, 
when the river retires into its channel, to bury itself to 
the depth of twelve or sixteen inches in the indurated 
mud of the banks, and to remain in a state of tor])or 
till the rising of the stream after the Kiins enables it to 
resume its active habits. At this period the natives 
of the Gambia, hke those gf Ceylon, resort to the liver, 
and secure the fish in considerable numbers as they 
flounder in the still shallow water. A pm-allel instance 
occurs in Abyssinia in relation to the fish of the Mareb, 
one of the sources of the Nile, the waters of wliich are 
partially absorbed in traversing the plains of Taka. 
During the summer its bed is dry, and in the shine 
at the depth of more than six feet is found a species 


^ See ante^ P. n. ch. iii. p. 189, 

* Lqndoairen annectam, Owen. See Zmw. TvanK 1839. 
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of fish without scales, difierent irom any known to inhabit 
the Nile.^ 

In South America the “ round-headed hassar ” of 
Guiana, Callicthys littoralis, and the “ yarrow,” a species 
of the family Esocidse, although they Assess no specially 
modified respiratory organs, are accustomed to bury 
themselves in the mud on the subsidence of water in 
the pools during the dry season.® The Loricaria of 
Surinam, another Siluridan, exhibits a similar instinct, 
and resorts to the same expedient. Sir E. Schomburgk, 
in his account of the fishes of Guiana, confirms this 
account of the Callicthys, and says “they can exist in 
muddy lakes without any water whatever, and great 
numbers of them are sometimes dug up fi’om such 
situations.” 

In those portions of Ceylon where the countiy is flat, 
and srnaU tanks are extremely numerous, the natives in 
the hot season ai’o accustomed to dig in the mud fpr 
fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of the eastern 


^ This statement will be found 
in Quatkemeke’s Mhnoires sur 
TEtjinyte, toni. i. p, 17, on the au- 
thority t)f Abdullah ben Ahmed ben 
Solaim Assouany, in his Hidonf of 
Euhia, Simon, h^Jritier pr^somptif 
dll royaume d’Alouah, m’a nssiiri^ 
que Ton trouvo, dons la vase qui 
couvro le fond de cetto riviere, 
iin {^rand poisson sans <5cailles, qui 
ne ressemble en rien aux poissons 
du Nil, et qu(», pour Tavoir, il faut 
criiiisor d line toise et plus de pro- 
foiuh'ur.’' To this passap^e there 
is appended this note: — ‘‘Le pa- 
triarche JNIendes, cite par Legrand 
{Hehttion Hist. d'AhfssiniPj du P. 
Lono, p. 212-3) rapporte que le 
fleuve March, aprds avoir aiTOSt? ime 
dtendue de pays considerable, se 
perd sous terre ; et que quand les 
Portugais faisaient la guerre dans 
ce pays, ils fouUloient dans le sable, 
et y trouvoient de la bonne eau et 
du bon poisson. An rnppoi*t de 
Tauteur do VAyin Akbery (tom. ii. 
p. 14(1, ed. 1800), dans le Soiibah de 
Caschmir, prds du lieu nomnid Tilah- 


moulah, est line gi’andc piece de teiro 
qui est inondde })cndunt la saison des 
pluies. lAorsquo les eaux se sont 
evaporees, et que la vase est presque 
scene, les habitans prennent des 
batons d’environ une aime de long, 
qu’ils enfoncent dans la vase, et ils y 
trouvent quantity de grands et petits 
poissons.” In the library of the 
british Museum there is an unique 
MS. of Mangel de Almeida, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century, from 
which Balthasar Tellez compiled his 
Ilidoria Oetwral de Ethiopia altoy 
printed at Coimbra in 1000, and in 
it the above statement of Mendes is 
corroborated by Almeida, who says 
that he was told by Joao Gabriel, a 
Creole Portuguese, bom in Abys- 
sinia, who had visited the Merab, 
and who said that the “fish were to 
be found eveiywhere eight or ten 
palms down, and that he hiul eaten 
of them.” 

* See Paper “ow some i^ecies of 
Fishes and Meptiles in Demeraraf by 
J. IlANDCOCJf^ Esq., M.D., Zoological 
Jowmaly vol. iv. p. 243. 
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province, informs me that, on two occasions, he was pre- 
sent accidentally when the villagers were so engaged, 
once at the to.nk of Malliativoe, witliin a few miles of 
Kottiar, near the bay of Trincomalie, and again at a 
tank between EUSndetorre and Amitivoe, on the bank 
of the Vergel river. The clay was firm, but moist, and 
as the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, it fell to 
pieces, disclosing fish from nine to twelve mches long, 
which were full grown and healthy, and jumped on the 
bank when exposed to the sun light. 

Being desirous of obtaining a specimen of fish so ex- 
humed, I received from the Moodliar of Matura, A. B. 
Wickremeratno, a fish taken along with others of the 
same kind fx’om a tank in which the water had dried 
up ; it was found at a doi)th of a foot and a half where 
the mud wtis still moist, whilst the surface was diy and 
hard. The fish which the moodliar sent to me proved 
to be an Auabas, closely resembling the Perea ecandens 
of Daldoif. 



THE ANABAS OF IHF. PB/ TANKS. 


But the faculty of becoming torpid at such periods is 
not confined in Ceylon to the crocodile sand fishes ; — it is 
eqmdly possessed also by some of the fresh-water mollusoa 
and aquatic coleoptera. The laigest of the former, the 
Ampullaria glnuca, is found in still water in all parts 
of the island, not alone in the tanks, but in rice-fields 
and the watercoui’ses by which they arc irrigated. 
TJhere it deposits a bundle of eggs with a white cal- 
careous shell, to the number of one hundred or mm-n 
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in each group, at a considerable depth in the soft mud, 
under which, when the water is about to evaporate 
during the dry season, it burrows and conceals itself^ till 
the returning rains restore it to activity, and reproduce 
its accustomed food. The Melania Pahcdina in the same 
way retires during the droughts into the muddy soil of 
the rice lands ; and it can only be by such an instinct 
that this and other mollusca are preserved when the tanks 
evaporate, to re-appear in full growth and vigour imme- 
diately on the return of the raius,^ . 

Di’. John Hunter® has advanced an opinion that hy- 
bernation, although a result of cold, is not its immediate 
consequence, but is attributable to that deprivation of 
food and other essentials which extreme cold occasions, 
and agsiinst tlic recurrence of which nature makes a 
timely provision by a suspension of her functions. Ex- 

^ A knowledge of this ftict was same subject by n nan*ative of his 
tniTied to jiroinpt account by Mr. own observations at Mirzapore^ wlufi’e 
Edgar S. Layard, when holding a in June, after a fc'W heavy 

judicial office at l\)int J’edro in 1840. showers of rain, that foniied pools 
*A native who had been defrauded of on the suiface of the gi'ouud near a 
his land complained before him of mango gi’ovc, he saw' the Pahtdinee 
his neighbour, avIio, during his ab- issuing from the groimd, ^‘pushing 
sence, had removed their common aside the moistened cai-th and coming 
Ituidmark by diverting the original ft)i*th from their retreats ; but on the 
watcrcoursti and obliteratiiig4ts traces disappearance of the water not one of 
by filling it to a hivel wdth the rest them was to be seen above ground, 
of till) field. Mr. Layard directed n Wishing to ascertain what had be- 
treiich to be simk at the contested come of them, he tumed up the earth 
spot, and discovering numbers of the at the base of several trees, and in- 
Ampullaria, the remains of the eggs, variably found the shells buried from 
and tilt* living animal which had been an inch to two intdies below the siir- 
buried for months, the evidence -was fiice.” Irieut. Hutton adds that the 
so resistless as to confound the wrong- Ampullarice and Planorhcsj as w'cll 
doer, and terminate the suit. as the PttlwUnery are foimd in similar 

* For a similar fact relative to the situations during the heats of the 
sliclls and water beetles in the pools dry season. The British Putidm ex- 
near liio Janeiro, see Dakwtn’s Mtt, hibit the same faculty (see a mono- 
Jowmal, ch. v. p. 00. Bionson, in the ^ph in the Canib, PhU, Trans, vol. 
first vol. of Gleaniwjs of Science^ pub- iv.). The fact is elsewffiere alluded 
lished at Calcutta in 1820, describes to in the present w'ork of tlie power 
a species of Paludina found hi pools, possessed Tby the land leech of Ceylon 
which are periodically dried up in of retaining vitality even after being 
the hot season but reappear with the parched to hardness during the heat 
rains, p. 303. And in tne Journal of of the rainless season. Vol. I. ch. vii. 
the Asmtic Soc, of Penffal for Stipt. p. 312. 

1832, Lieut. Hutton, in a singularly ® Hunter’s Ohstrvatiom on parts 
interesting paper, has followed up the of the Animal (Economy , p. 88. 
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ccssivc heat in the tropics produces an effect upon ani- 
mals and vegetables analogous to that of excessive cold in 
northern regions, and hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that the torpor induced by the one may be but the coun- 
teqjai’t of the hybernation which results frOm the other. 
The frost tliat imprisons the alligator in the Mississippi 
as effectually cuts it off from food and action as tlic 
drought which incarcerates the crocodile in the sun-burnt 
clay of a Ceylon tank. The hedgehog of Europe enters 
on a period of absolute torpidity as soon as the incle- 
mency of winter deprives it of its onhnary supply of 
slugs and insects ; and the Tenrec^ of Madagascar, its 
tropical representative, exhibits the same tendency during 
the period when excessive heat produces in that climate a 
hke result. 

The descent of the Ampidlaria, and other fresh-water 
molluscs, into the mud of the tanks, has its parallel in 
the conduct of the Jkdimi and Helices on land. The 
European snail, in the beginning of winter, either bui’ies 
itself in the earth or withdraws to some crevice or over- 
arching stone to await the returning vegetation of spring. 
So, in the season of intense heat, the Helix Waltoni 
of Ceylon, and others of the same family, before re- 
tiiing under cover, close the aperture of their shells 
with an impervious epiphragm, whic;h effectually ])ro- 
tects their moisture and juices fiom evaporation during 
the period of their ajstivation. The Bulimi of Chili 
have been found alive in England in a box packed in 
cotton after an interval of two years, and the animal 
inhabiting a land-shell from Suez, which was attached 
to a tablet and deposited in the British Museum in 
184G, was found in 1850 to have formed a fresh 
epiphragm, and on being immersed in tepid water, it 
emerged from its shell. It became torpid again on the 
15th November, 1851, and was found dead and dried 
,up in March, 1852.® But the exceptions serve to prove 

> Centelei ectiudatug,Jliiger. See iTr. Baihd’s Accotmt of Ilefiv 

* Aimab of Natwal Ihstortf, 18fi0. dextiorum ; Ejccelmr, l^c., ch. i. p. 346. 
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the accuracy of Hunter’s opinion almost as strikingly 
as accordances, since the same genera of ftiiim nla that 
hybemate in Europe, where extreme cold disarranges 
their oeconomy, evince no symptoms of lethargy in the 
tropics, provided their food be not diminished by the heat. 
Ants, which are torpid in Europe diuing winter, work all 
the year round in India, where sustenance is uniform. ‘ 
The Shrews of Ceylon {Sorex montanm and S.ferrugi- 
nem of Kelaart), Hke those at home, subsist upon insects, 
but as they inhabit a region where tjie equable tempera- 
tiu'c admits of the pux’suit of their prey at all seasons 
of the year, unlike those of Europe, they never hyber- 
nate. A similar observation applies to bats, which are 
dormant during a northern winter when insects are rare, 
but never become torpid in any part of the tropics. 
The bear, in like manner, is nowhere deprived of its 
activity except when the rigour of severe frost cuts off 
its access to its accustomed food. On the other hand, the 
tortoise, wliicli in Venezuela immerses itself in indurated 
mud during tlie hot months shows no tendency to torpor 
in Ceylon, where its food is pennaiient ; — and yet it is 
subject to hybernation when carried to the colder regions 
of Europe. 

To the fish in the detached tanks and pools when the 
lieat, by exhausting the water, deprives them at once 
of motion and sustenance, the practical effect must be 
the same as when tlie frost of a northern winter 
encases them in ice. Nor is it difficult to believe that 
they can successfully undergo the one crisis when we 
know beyond question that they may survive the otlicr.* 

Hot-water Finhes . — Another incident is striking in 


* Colonel Sykes lias described in 
the Entomological Tram, the opera- 
tions of an ant in India which lays up 
a store of hay against the rainy season. 

* Yahrell, vol. i. p. 304, qiiotes 
the authority of Dr. J. Hunter in his 
Animal (Economy y that fish, “after 
being frozen still retain so much of 


life ns when thawed to resume their 
vital actions and in the same volume 
{Introd, vol. i. p. xvii.) he relates 
from Jesse’s Uleanimfs in Natural 
History, the story of a'gold fish ( CJ/- 
primts auratm') which, together with 
the water in a marble basin, was 
frozen into one solid lump of ice, yet^ 
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connection with the fresh-water fishes of Ceylon. I have 
mentioned elsewhei'c the hot springs of Kannea, in tlie 
vicinity of Ti^ncoinalie, the water in which flows at a 
temperature varying at difierent seasons from 85® to 115®. 
In the stream formed by these wells M. Reynaud found 
and forwarded to Cuvier two fishes which he took from 
the water at a time when liis thermometer indicivted a 
temperature of 37° Reaumur, equal to 1 15® of Fahrenheit. 
Tlie one was an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, and to 
each, ft’oin the heated its habitat, he assigned the specific 
name of “ Thermalis.” ^ 


List of Ceylon Fishes. 


I. OSSKOUS. 

Aoantliopterygli. 

Vvrca arj;ciitea, Bennett. 

rosicipinriis, Cttv. (f Val* 
' Zc7lonicus, Cuu, ^ Val. 

thermalis, Cuv. ^ Val. 
i\inba.’»sis thermalis, Cnv. ^ Val. 
Serranus higuttalus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
Tankervill®, Ifenfi. 
Icinni.scatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Sonneratii, Cuv. ^ Val. 
fl.ivo-ccrulciis, Lacep. 
imir^iiiiilis, Cuv. Val, 
Bueluiig. Cuv. ^ Val. 


on the wntor being- tliaweil, the iiali 
betranio ns livt.'ly as usiinl. Dr. 
liK’ifAiiDSON, in the thii*d vol. of his 
Fauna Borealis Aumricana^ sjivs the 
grey sucking enrp, found in the far 
countries of North America, may be 
frozen and thawed again without 
being killed in the process. 

* Cuv. and Val., vol. iii. p. 303. In 
addition to the two hshes above named, 
a IocIlc Cohitis thermalis f and a carp, 
Faria thermoieoSj were foimd in the 
hot-springs of Kannea, at a iieat 40° 
f ?ent., 1 14° Fahr., and a roach. Leu- 
eisem thermalis^ when the thenno- 
meter indicated 50° Cent., 122° Fahr. 
^Ih. xviii. p. 50, xvi. p. 182, xvii. 
p. 04. Fish have been taken from 
a hot spring at Poorco when the 


Serranns Faveatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
angiilafis, Cuv. §• Val. 
punctulatus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Dicicopc dccom-liiieatus, Cuv. Val. 
spilura, Benn, 
xanthopus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Mosoprion annularis, Cuv. Val. 
Holoccntrus orientalc, Cuv^ ^ Val. 
spiiiifera, Cuv. ^ Val. 
argcntcus, Cuv. Val 
Upeiicus tajiiioptcrus, Cuv. Val. 
Zcylonicus, Cnv. ^ Val. 
liussclli, Cuu. ^ Val. 
ciiimiburinus, Cuv. Val, 
J*Iutyccphalus punctatus, Cuv. Val 


thermometer stood at 112° Fahr. 
and os they bolongod to a cariiii o- 
roiis genua, they must have found 
prey living in the same high tempera- 
ture. — Jaurn. Asiatic Soc. Bemj. vol. 
vi. p. 405. 1 ishes have been observed 
in a hot spring at Manilla which 
raises the thernioimjter to 187°, and in 
another in llarbary, the usual tempe- 
rature of which is 1720j and Humboldt 
and Bonplaiid, when travelling in 
South America, saw fishes thrown up 
tdivc from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210°, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
Patterson's Zoohijy, I*t. ii. p. 211 j 
Yariiell’s History of British Fishes, 
vol. i. In. p. xvi. 
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scabcr, Linn, 

tubcrculatus, Cuv. VaL 
serratus, Cuv. Sr Val. 

Fterois volitans, Gfw. 

muricata, Cuv. VaL 
Diagramma cinerascens, Cuv. VaL 
Blochii, Cuv. jr Vai. 
poBciloptera, Cvev, jr VaL 
Cavicri, Benn. 

Sibbaldi, E, Benn. 

Lobotes crate, Cuv, ^ Val. 

Scolopsides bimaCulatus, Bupp. 
Amphiprion Clarkii, J, Benn. 

Dascyllus aruanus, Cuv. ^ VdL 
Glyphisodon liahti, Cuv. Val. 

Brownrigii, Benn.* 

Spams Hardwickii, J. Benn, 

Pagrus longifilis, Cuv. jr Val. 

Lethrinus opercularis, Cuv. jf Val. 
fasciatus, Cuv. ^ VaL 
frscnatiis, Cuv, ^ Val. 
cythrurus, Cuv. ^ Val. 
cinereus, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Smaris baltcatus, Cuv. VaJL 
CflDsio cccrulaurcus, Lacep. 

Gcrres oblongus, Cuv. ^ VaL 
Chactodon vagabundus, Xian. 

Sebanns, Cuv. (f Val, 

Lnyardi, Bipth. 
xanthocephalus, E. Bennett 
guttatissimus, E. Benn, 

Hu^niochus macrolepidotiifii, TAnn. 
Scatophagus argus, Cuv. Val. 
Ilolacanthns xanttiunis, E. Benn. 

Platax Kayiinldi, Cuv. ^ Val. 
occlltitup, Cuv. §• Vat 
Klircnbergii, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Aiiabas scandens. Bald. 

Hvhstoma, 

Polyacanthus, 

Ophicephalus. 

Cybiuin guttatum, Block. 

Chorincmus moadetta, Ehren. 
Rhynchobdclla occllatj^ Cuv. ^ Val. 
Mastocemblus Skinncri, H. Smith. 
Caranx Hcbcri, J. Benn. 
spcciosus, Forsk. 

lliiombus triocellatus, Cuv. ^ Val, 
Eqiiula dacer, Cuv. ^ VaL 
filigcra, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Ampbacanthus javus, Xinn. 

sutor, Cuv, Val. 

Acanthums xanthurus, Blytl^ 
triostegus, Bloch. 

Delisiani, Cuv. jr VaL 
lineatus, Lacep, 
melas, Cuv. jr Val. 

Athcrina duodecimalis, Cuv. Val 
Blennius, 

Salarias marmoratnii, Benn. 

alticus, Cuv. ^ Val 
Eleotria scxgnttata, Cuv. ^ Val. 

VOL. I. Q 


Cheironcctes hispidas, Cuv. jr VaL 

Tautoga fasciata, Bloch, 

Jtdis lanaris, Xtna. 
decusaatus, W, Benn. 
formosns, Cuv. VaL 
qnadricolor, Lesson. 
dorsalis, Quoyf^ Gaim. 
aureomaculatas, W. Benn. 
Ceilanicus, E, Benn. 

Finlaysoni, Cuv. jr VaL 
purpureo-lineatus, Cuv. jr VaL 

Oomphosns fuscus, Cuv, jr Val. 
viridis, W. Benn. 

Scams pepo, W. Benn, 
harid, Forsk. 

Malaoopterygll (abdomlnales). 

SUurtis. 

Bagras albilabris, Cuv. jr Val 

Flotosus lineatus, Cuv, Val. 

Cypfinus. 

Barbus tor, Cuv. j* Val. 

Nuria thcrmoicos, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Leuciscus Zeylonicus, E. Benn. 
therm alis, Cuv, ^ Val. 

Cobitis thermalis, Cuv, ^ Val. 

Hemirhamphus ]^yntldi, Cuv. jr Val. 
Gcorgii, Cuv. jr Vdl 

Exoccctiis cvolans, Xinn. 

Sardinclla Iciogoster, Cuv. ^ Val. 
lineoluta, Cuv. ^ Val. 

Saurus myops, Fo/L 

HKalaoopterygll (8ub-1>rao1ilatl). 

Pleurmectes, L. 

Msaaoopterydii (Apoda). 

Murcena, 


liopliobsaBoU. 

Syngnathus^ X. 

Pleotognatbll. 

Tetraodon ocellatus, TF. Benn. 
argyropleura, E. Bennett 
argentatus, Blyth. 

Balistes biaculeatus, W. Benn. 
Triacanthns biaculeatus, W. Bernn. 


n. CARTILAGINOUS. 
Squahus, X. 

Pristis antiquoram. Lath. 
cuspidatus, Lath. 
pcctinatus, Lath. 

Raia, L. 
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NOTE (A.) 

INSTANCES OP PISHES PALLING PROM THE CLOUDS IN INDIA. 

From the Bombay THmea, 1856. 

Dr, Buist^ after enumerating cases in which fishes were said 
to have been thrown out from volcanoes in South America and 
precipitated from clouds in various parts of the world, adduces 
^ the following instances of similar occurrences in India. In 
1824,” he says, " fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of Her Ma- 
jest/s 14th Eegiment, then out at drill, and were caught in 
number^ In July, 1826, live fish were seen to fall on the 
grass at Moradabad during a storm. They were the common 
cyprinus, so prevalent in bur Indian waters. On the 19th of 
February, 1830, at noon, a heavy fall of fish occurred at the 
Nokulhatty factory, in the Daccah zillah; depositions on the 
subject were obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
were all dead*; most of them were large : some were fresh, others 
" were rotten and mutilated. They were seen at first in the sky, 
like a flock of birds, descending rapidly to the ground : there 
was rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th and 17th of 
May, 1833, a fall of fish occurred in the zillah of Futtehpoor, 
about three miles north of the Jumna, after a violent sterm of 
wind and rain. The fish were from a pound and a half to three 
pounds in weight, and of the same species as those found in the 
tanks in the neighbourhood. They were all dead and dry. A 
fall of fish occurred at Allahabad, during a storm in May, 1835 ; 
they were of the chowla species, and were found, dead and dry 
after the storm had passed over the district. On the 20th of 
September, 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a quantity of 
live fish, about three inches in length and all of the same kind, 
fell at the Sunderbunds, about twenty miles south of Calcutta. 
On this occasion it was remarked that the fish did not fall here 
and there irregularly over the ground, but in a continuous 
straight line,, not more than a span in breadth. The vast mul- 
titudes of fish, with which the low grounds round Bombay are 
covered, about a week or ten days after the first burst of the 
monsoon, appear to be derived from the adjoining pools or 
rivulets, and not to descend from the sky. They are not, so 
far as I know, found in the higher parts of the island. I have 
never seen them, (though I have watched carefully,) in casks 
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collecting water from the roofs of buildings, or heard of them on 
the decks or awnings of vessels in the harbour, where they must 
have appeared had they descended from the sky. One of the 
most remarkable phenomena of this kind occurred during a tre- 
mendous deluge of rain at Kattywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, 
when the ground around Eajkote was found literally covered 
with fish ; some of them wei'e foimd on the tops of haystacks, where 
probably they had been drifted by the storm. In the course of 
twenty-four successive hours twenty-seven inches of rain fell, 
thirty-five fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within one hour 
and a half, being the heaviest fall on record. At Poonah, on the^ 
3rd of August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes 
of fish were caught on the ground in the cantonments, full half a 
mile from the nearest stream. If showers of fish are to be ex- 
plained on the assumption that they are carried up by squalls or 
violent winds, from rivers or spaces of water not far away from 
where they fall, it would be nothing wonderful were they seen to 
descend from the air during the furious squalls which occasion- 
ally occur in June.” 


NOTE (B.) 

MIGRATION OP FISHES OVER LAND. 

Opinima of tlte Greeks mid Bjomam, 

It is an illustration of the eagerness with which, after the 
expedition of Alexander the Great, particulars connected with 
the natural history of India were sought for and arranged by the 
Greeks, that in the works both df Aristotle and Theophrastus 
the facts are recorded of the fishes in the Indian rivers migrating 
in search of water, of their burying themselves in the mud on its 
failure, of their being dug out thence alive during the dry sea- 
son, and of their spontaneous reappearance on the return of the 
rains. The earliest notice is in the treatise of Aristotle De 
Respiraticniey chap, ix., who 'mentions the strange discovery of 
living fish found beneath the surface of the soil, r&v lyOvtov oi 
TToXXol iv 79 ), a/dvrirl^ovres pivToi, Kai sipuncoprat 

opvTTopbsvoi,;^^ and in his History of Animals he conjectures 
that in ponds periodically dried the ova of the fish so buried 
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become vivified at the change of the season.' Hebodotus had 
previously hazarded a similar theory to account for the sudden 
appearance of fry in the Egyptian marshes on the rising of 
the Nile; but the cases are not parallel. TitEOPHRASius, the 
friend and pupil of Aristotle, gave importance to the subject by 
devoting to it his essay Hepl rrjs r&v Ixpvtov iv Btapbovrj^t 
’ De Piscibus in sicco degentibus. In this, after adverting to the 
fish called exocoetua^ from its habit of going on shore to sleep, 
“ am T7J9 Koirrjs^^ he instances the small fish {lyOvBia)^ that leave 
the rivers of India to wander like frogs on the land; and 
likewise a species found near Babylon, which, when the 
Euphrates runs low, leave the dry channels in search of food, 

moving themselves along by means of their fins and tail.” He 
proceeds to state that at Heraclea Pontica there are places in 
which fish are dug out of the earth, opv/croL r&v I'xjBvayVy^ and he 
accounts for their being found under such circumstances by the 
subsidence of the rivers, when the water being evaporated the 
fish gradually descend beneath the soil in search of moisture ; 
and the surface becoming hard they are preserved in the damp 
clay below it, in a state of torpor, but are capable of vigorous 
'movements when disturbed.” “ In this manner, too,” adds Theo- 
phrastus, ^Hhe buried fish propagate, leaving behind them their 
spawn, which becomes vivified on the return of the waters to 
their accustomed bed.” This work of Theophrastus became the 
great authority for all subsequent writers on this question. 
Athenjsus quotes it’*, and adds the further testimony of Polybius, 
that in Grallia Narbonensis fish are similarly dug out of the 
ground.® Strabo repeats the story and one and all the 
Greek naturalists received the statement as founded on reliable 
authority. 

Not so the Homans. Livr mentions it as one of the prodigies 
which were to be ^^expiated ” qp the approach of a rupture with 
Macedon, that ^^in Gallico agro qua induccretur aratrum sub 
glebis pisces emersisse,” * thus taking it out of the category of 
natural occurrences. Pomponius Mela, obliged to notice the 
matter in his account of Narbon Gaul, accompanies it with the 
intimation that although asserted by bbth Greek and Boman 


» Lib. vi. ch. 16, 10, 17. 
* Lib. viii. ch. 2. 

3 lb. cb. 4. 


♦ Lib. iv. and xii. 
® Lib. xlii. cli. 2. 
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authorities, the story was either a delusion or a fraud. ^ Juvenal 
has a sneer for the rustic — 

miranti sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis.” — Sat, xiii. 63. 

And Seneca, whilst he quotes Theophrastus, adds ironically, that 
now we must go to fish with a hatchet instead of a hook ; non 
cum hamis, sed cum dolabra ire piscatum.” * Pliny, who devotes 
the 35th chapter of his 9th book to this subject, uses the narra- 
tive of Theophrastus, but with obvious caution, and universally 
the Latin writers treated the story as a fable. 

In later times the subject received more enlightened attention, 
and ]3eckmann, who in 1736 published his commentary on the 
collection IIspl ®avfuiaUov aKovaiidroav^ ascribed to Aristotle, has 
given a list of the authorities about his own times, — Georgius 
Agricola, Gesner, Rondelet, Dalechamp, Bomare, and Gronovius, 
who not only gave credence to the assertions of Theophrastus, 
but adduced modern instances in corroboration of his Indian 
authorities. 


NOTE (C.) 

CEYLON FISHES. 

{Memorandumf hy Professor Huxley,) 
See p.*206. 


The large series of beautifully coloured drawings of the fishes 
of Ceylon, which has been submitted to my inspection, possesses 
an unusual value for several reasons. 

The fishes, it appears, were all captured at Colombo, and 
even had those from other parts of Ceylon been added, the 
geographical area would not have been very extended. Never- 
theless there are more than 600 drawings, and though it is 
possible that some of these represent varieties in different 
stages of growth of the same species, I have not been able to 
find definite evidence of the fact in any of those groups which 
I have particularly tested. ^ If, however, these drawings repre- 
sent six hundred distinct species of fish, they constitute, so far 
as I know, the largest collection of fish from one locality in 
existence. 


Q 3 


* Lib. ii. cli. 6. 


^ Nat, Quasi, vii. 1C. 
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The number of known British fishes may be safely assumed 
to be less than 250, and Mr. Yarrell enumerates only 226, Dr. 
Cantor’s valuable work on Malayan fishes enumerates not more 
than 238, while Dr. Bussell has figured only 200 from Coro- 
mandel. Even the enormous area of the Chinese and Japanese 
seas has as yet not yielded 800 species of fishes. 

The large extent of the collection alone, then, renders it of 
great importance ; but its value is immeasurably enhanced by 
two circumstances, — the firsts that every drawing was made 
while the fish retained all that vividness of colouring which be- 
comes lost so soon after its removal from its native element ; 
second^ that when the sketch was finished its subject was care- 
fully labelled, preserved in spirits, and forwarded to England, 
so that at the present moment the original of every drawing 
can be subjected to anatomical examination, and compared with 
already named species. 

Under these circumstances, I do not hesitate to say that the 
collection is one of the most valuable in existence, and might, 
if properly worked out, become a large and secure foundation 
.for all future investigation into the ichthyology of the Indian 
Ocean. 

It would be very hazardous to express an opinion as to the 
novelty or otherwise of the species and genera figured without the 
study of the specimens themselves, as the specific distinctions of 
fish are for the most part basgd upon character ; the fin-rays, 
teeth, the operculum, &c., which can only be made out by close 
and careful examination of the object, and cannot be represented 
in ordinary drawings however accurate. 

There are certain groups of fish, however, whose family traits 
are so marked as to render it almost impossible to mistake even 
their portraits, and hence I may venture, without fear of being 
far wrong, upon a few remarks as to the general features of the 
ichthyological fauna of Ceylon. 

In our own seas rather less than a tenth of the species of fishes 
belong to the cod tribe. I have not found one represented in 
these drawings, nor do either Bussell or Cantor mention any 
in the surrounding seas, and the result is in general har- 
mony with the known laws of distribution of these most useful 
of fishes. • 

On the other hand, the mackerel family, including the tun- 
nies, the bonitos, the dories, the horse-mackerels, &c., which form 
not more than one sixteenth of qut own fish fauna, but which are 
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known to increase their proportion in hot climates, appear in 
wonderful variety of form and colour, and constitute not less 
than one fifth of the whole of the species of Ceylon fish. In 
Bussell’s catalogue they form less than one fifth, in Cantor’s less 
than one sixth. 

Marine and other siluroid fishes, a group represented on the 
continent of Europe, but doubtfully, if at all, in this country, 
constitute one twentieth of the Ceylon fishes. In Bussell’s and 
Cantor’s lists they form about one thirtieth of the whole. 

The sharks and rays form about one seventh of our own fish 
fauna. They constitute about one tenth or one eleventh of 
Bussell’s and Cantor’s lists, while among these Ceylon drawings 
I find not more than twenty, or about one thirtieth of the whole, 
which can be referred to this group of fishes. It must be ex- 
tremely interesting to know whether this circumstance is owing 
to accident, or to the local peculiarities of Colombo, or whether 
the fauna of Ceylon really is deficient in such fishes. 

The like exceptional character is to be noticed in the propor- 
tion of the tribe of flat fishes, or Pleuronectidcu. Soles, turbots, 
and the like, form nearly one twelfth of our own fishes. Both 
Cantor and Bussell give the flat fishes as making one twenty-* 
second part of their collection, while in the whole 600 Ceylon 
drawings I can find but five Pl€m^(yriectidc6, 

When this great collection has been carefully studied, I 
doubt not that many more interesting distributional facts will 
be evolved. 


Since receiving this note from Professor Huxley, the drawings 
in question have been submitted to Dr. Gray, of the British 
Museum. That eminent naturalist, after a careful analysis, has 
favoured me with the following memorandum of the fishes they 
represent, numerically contrasting them with those of China and 
Japan, so far as we are acquainted with the ichthyology of 
those seas : — 


CartUaglnea. 

China and 
Ceylon. Japan. 

Squall ...... 12 ... 15 

Kaia 9 19 . . . 2'0 

Sturioncs 0 ... 1 

Oatlnopteryffli. 

Plcctognathi. 

tctruodontidoc . . 10 . . .21 
balistidao ... 9 ... 19 


China and 
Ceylon. Japan. 

LophobrsnchiL 

syngnathidas • . 2 . . . 2 
pegasidas ... U ... 3 
Ctenobranchii. 

lophidaB. ... 1 ... 3 
Cjclopodi. 

echeneidaB ... 0 ... 1 
cyclopteridaD . . 0 . . . 
gobidaa.' ... 7 ... 35 

4 
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Porcini. 

callionymidsc 
uranoscopidsD 
cottidao 
triglidos . . 
polyncmidjo 
mullidsQ • 
percidsD . . 
berycidso . 
sillaginidsD . 
sciffinides . 
haemulinidffi 
serranidae . 
tlieraponids 
cirrhitidas • 
xiucnidiaD . 
sparidaB . . 
acanthuridiD 
chietodontidae 
fistularidas 
Periodopharyngi. 
xnugilidaD . , 
ancd>antidie 
pomacentridaQ, 


China and 
Ceylon. Japan. 


. 0 . 


. 7 

. 0 . 


. 7 

. 0 . 


. 13 

. 11 . 


. 37 

. 12 . 


. 3 

. 1 . 


. 7 

. 26 . 


. 12 

. 0 . 


. 5 

. 3 . 


. 1 

. 19 . 


. 13 

. 6 . 


. 12 

. 31 . 


. 38 

. 8 . 


. 20 

. 0 . 


. 2 

. 37 . 


. 25 

. 16 . 


. 17 

. 14 . 


. 6 

. 25 . 


. 21 

. 2 . 


. 3 

, 5 . 


. 7 

. 6 . 


. 15 

. 10 . 


. 11 


China and 
Ceylon. Japan. 

Phaiyngognathi. 

labrida). . . . 16 . . .35 
Bcombercsocidao . 13 . . » G 
blcnniidse ... 3 ... 8 
Scomberina. 

zcidfc .... 0 ... 2 
sphyraBnidffi . . 5 . . • 4 
scomberidaB ‘ . 118 ... 62 

xiphiidaD ... 0 ... 1 
cepolidaa ... 0 ... 5 
Hcterosoxnata. 

platessoideao .. 5 ... 22 
siluridaB . . . 31 . . .24 
cyprinidaB . . . 19 . . .52 
scopelinidaB . . 2 . . . 7 
salmonidce ... 0 ... 1 
clui^idaB . . . 43 . . .22 
gadidffi .... 0 ... 2 
macruridae. . . 1 . . . 0 
Apodes. 

anguillidaB ... 8 ...» 12 
murasnidac ... 8 ... 6 
sphagcbranchidsc 8 . . .10 
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I. THE SHELLS OF OEYLOH. 

Allusion has been made elsewhere to the profusion and, 
variety of shells that abound in the seas and inla nd 
waters of Ceylon^, and to the habits of the Moormen, 
who monopolise the trade of collecting and arranging them 
in satin-wood cabinets for transmission to Europe. But, 
although naturalists have long been familiar with the 
marine testacea of the island, no successful attempt has 
yet been made to form a classified catalogue of the species ; 
and I am indebted to the eminent conchologist, Mr. Syl- 
vanus Hanley, for the list which accompanies this notice. 

In drawing it up, Mr. Hanley observes that he found it 
a task of more difficulty than would at first be surmised, 
owing to the almost total absence of reliable data fi:om 
which to construct it. Three sources were available : col- 
lections formed by resident naturalists, the contents of the 
well-known satin-wood boxes prepared at Trincomahe, 
and the laborious elimination of locality from the habitats 
ascribed to all the known species in the multitude of works 
on conchology in general 

But, unfortunately, the first resoiu'ce proved fallacious. 
There is no large collection in this country composed ex- 
clusively of Ceylon shells ; — and as the very few cabinets 
rich in the marine treasures of, the island have been 
filled as much by piu-chase as by personal exertion, there 
is an absence of the requisite confidence that all professing 

* 

^ See Vol. 11. ch. iv. p. 474. 
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to be Singhalese have been actually captured in the island 
•and its waters. 

The cabinets arranged by the native dealers, though 
professing to contain the productions of Ceylon, include 
shells which have been obtained from other islands in the 
Indian seas ; and books, probably from these very circum- 
stances, are either obscxu’e or deceptive. The old writers 
content themselves with assigning to any particular 
shell .the too-comprehensive habitat of “ the Indian 
Ocean,” and seldom discriminate between a specimen 
from Ceylon and one from the Eastern Archipelago or 
^Hindustan. In a very few instances, Ceylon has been 
indicated with precision as the habitat of particular 
shells, but even here the views of specific essentials 
adopted by modem conchologists, and the subdivisions 
estabhshed in consequence, leave us in doubt for which 
of the described forms the collective locaUty should be 
retained. 

Valuable notices of Ceylon shells are to be found in de- 
tached papers, in periodicals, and in the scientific surveys 
of exploring voyages. The authentic facts embodied in 
the monographs of Eeeve, Kuster, Sowerby, and Kiener, 
have greatly enlarged our knowledge of the marine 
testacea; and the land and fresh-water mollusca have 
been similarly illustrated by the contributions of Benson 
and Layard in the Annals of Natural History. 

The dredge has been used but only in a few insulated 
spots along the coasts of Ceylon ; European explorers 
have been rare ; and the natives, anxious only to secure 
the showy and saleable shells of the sea, have neglected 
the less attractive ones of the land and the lakes. Hence 
Mr. Hanley finds it necessary to premise that the list 
appended, although the result of infinite labour and re- 
search, is less satisfactory than could have been wished. 
“ It is ofiered,” he says, “ with diffidence, not protending 
to the merit of completeness as a shell-fauna of the island, 
but rather as a fom, which the zeal of other collectors 
may hereafter elaborate and fill up.” 
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Looking at the little that has yet been done, compared 
with the vast and almost tmtried field which invites* 
explorers, an assiduous collector may quadruple the 
species hitherto described. The minute sheUs especially 
may be said to be unknown ; a vigilant examination of 
the corals and excrescences upon the spondyli and pearl- 
oysters wduld signally increase our knowledge of the 
Eissom, Chemnitzim, and other perforating testacea, 
whilst the dredge fi»m the deep water will astonish the 
amateur by the wholly new forms it can scarcely fail to 
display. 

Dr. Kelaart, an indefatigable observer, has recently under- 
taken to investigate the Nudibranchiata, Inferobranehiata, 
and Tectibranchiata ; and a recently-received report from 
him, in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, in which he has described fifty-six 
species, — thirty-three belonging to the genus Doris 
alone, — gives ample evidence of what may be expected 
from tile researches of a naturalist of his acquirements and 
industry. 


Li^t of Ceylon Shells. 

The arrangement here adopted is a modified Lamarckian one, 
very similar to that used by Reeve and Sowerby, and by Mh. 
Haslet, in his lUustraied Catalogue of Recent SheUa.^ 


' Below will be found a general 
reference to the Works or Papura in 
which are given descriptive notices 
of the shells contained in the follow- 
ing list ; the names of the authors (in 
full or abbreviated) being, as usual, 
annexed to each species. 

Adams, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1853, 
54, 5G; Thesattr. Conch. Aldkbs, 
Zeitsch. Medakoz. 1853. Ai^iox, 
Wiegm. Arch. Nat. 1837 ; Verseichn.^ 
Conch. Beck in Pfdffevy Symbol. 
Hdic. B!ensok, Atm. Nat. Iliet. vii. 
1851 ; 3Rii. 1853 ; xviii. 1856. Blain- 
VTLLE, Diet. Sc. Nat. ; Nouv. Ann. 
Mtu. Hist. Nat. i. Boltek, Mus. 


Born, Test. Mus. Cas. Vind. Brode- 
Kip, ^ol. Joum, i. iii. BRuauiERE, 
Ency. Mdthod. Vers. Cabfeniee, 
Proc. Zeyk Soc. 1856. Chemnitz, 
Conch. Cwi. Chentt, IVm. Conch. 
Deshates, Bncyc. Mith. Vers . ; Mag. 
Zool. 1831; Voy. Bdomger; Edit. 
Lam. An. s, Vart. : Proceed. !Zool. 
Soc. 1853, 64, 66 . Dillwyn, Descr. 
Cat. ShdUi Dohbn, Proc. 2^1. Soc. 
1857, 68; Malak. Emer; Land and 
FluviaHle Sheffs of Ceylon. Dfclos, 
Monog. of Oliea. Fabbicius, in 
J^eiffer Monog. Helic.; in Dohm's 
MSS. FebdssaOj^ Hist. Mollusques. 
FobskaJi, Anim. Orient. Gmelin, 
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Aspergillum Javanum, Bvug. Enc. Met. 
sparsurn, Sowerhy^ Gen. Shells.^ 
clavutuni, Chenu^ Illust. Conch. 
Teredo nucivorus, SpengL Skr. Nat. 
Sels.* 

Solen truncatus, Wood^ Gen. Conch, 
linearis, Wood^ Gen. Coneh. 
cultellus, Zinn. Syst. Nat. 
radiatus, Linn, Syst. Nat. 

Anatina subrostrata, Lamarck, Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Auatinclla Nicobarica, Gm, Syst. Nat. 
Lutraria Egypriaca, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Blainvill(;a vitrea, Chemn. Conch. Cab.^ 
Scrobicularia angulata, Chemn. Conch. 
Cab.* 

Mactra complanata, Deshayes, Proe. 
Zool. Soc.‘ 

tiimida, Chemn. Conch. Ctib. 
antiquata, JReeve (as of Spengler), 
Conch. Icon. 

cygnea, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Corbiculoidcs, Deshayes, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1S54. 

Mesodesma Layardi, Deshayes, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1854. 


striata, Chemn. Conch. Cab.^ 
Crassatella * rostruta, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

sulcata, Lam. Anim. s. Yert. 
Amphidesma duplicatum, Sotoerby. , 
Species Conch. 

Pandora Ccylanica, Sowerby, Conch. Mis. 
Galcomma Layardi, Deshayes, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1856. 

Kcllia pcculiaris, Adams, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. «B56. 

Pctricola cultellus, DesAayes, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1853. 

Sangninolaria rosea, Lam. Anim. s.Yert. 
Psammobia rostrata, Lam. Anim. s-Vert. 
occidens, Gm. Systcina Naturae. 
Skinneri, Reeve, Conch. Icon.* 

Layardi, Desh. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
lunulata, Desh. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
amethystus. Wood, Gen. Conch.® 
rngosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert.® 

Tellina virgata, Linn. Syst. Nat.*® 
rugosa. Bom, Test. Mus. Cccs. Yind. 
ostracca, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ala, Hanley, Thesaur. Conch, i. 
inacqualis, Hanley, Thesaur. Conch, i. 


* A. dichotomum, Chenu. 

® Fistulana gregata, Lam. 

® Blainvillea, Hup6. 

* Latraria tellinoides, Lam. 

® I have also seen M. hians of Philippi 
in a Ceylon collection. 


® M. Taprobanensis, TesUSuppl. 
* Psammotella Skinneri, Reeve. 

® P. caerulesccns, Lam. 

® Sangninolaria rugosa, Lam. 

*® T, Btriatula of Lamarck is also 
supposed to be indigenous to Ceylon. 


Bifst. Nat. Gray, Proc. Zool. 

1834, 52 ; Indev Testaceologicm 

Buppl . ; Spicilegia Zool. ; Zool. Joum. 
i. ; Zool. Beechey Voy. Gbateloup, 
Act. Linn. Bordeaa^, xi. Gueuin, 
Bjbv. Zool. 1847. Hanley, Thesaur. 
Conch, i. ; Recent Bivalves ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1858. Hinds, Zool. Voy. 
Sulphur ; Proc. Zool. Soc. Hutton, 
Joum. As. Soc. Kaksten, Mm. Lesk. 
Kieneb, CoqutHes Vivantilk Kbauss, 
Sad-AMk MoUusk. Lamabck, An. 
sans vertib. Layabd, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1864. Lea, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1860. LiNNiEUS, l^st. Nat. Mar- 
tini, Conch. Cab. Mawe, Introd. 
Linn. Conch. : Index. Test. Suppl. 
Meuschen, in Gromov. Zoophylac. 
Menke, Synop. Mollus. Muller, 
Hid. Verm. Terred. Petit, Pro. 
Zool. Soc. 1842. Ppbifeeb, Monog. \ 
Helk.: Momog. Pneunum.: Proceed. 


Zool. Soc. 1862, 53, 64, 65, 5G; 
Zeitschr. Malacoz. 1853. Philippi, 
Zeitsch. Mai. 184(5, 47 ; Abbild. Neucr 
Conch. PoTiEZ ct Michaud, Galena 
Douat. Kano, Mag. Zool. ser. i. 
p. 1(X). Recluz, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1846 ; Revue Zool. Ct€v. 1841 j Mag. 
Conch. Reeve, Conch. Icon. ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1842, 62. Schitriacheb, 
Syd. SnuTTLEWOBTH. Solandeb, iu . 
DillwyifC s Desc. Cat. SheUs. Sow^erby, 
Genera Shells ; Species Conch . ; Conch. 
Misc. ; Thesaur. Conch. ; Conch. Ulus. ; 
Proc. Zool. Soc. : App. to Tankct'ville 
Cat. Spkngleb, Skrivt. Nat. Sehk. 
Kiohenhav. 1792. Swainson, Zoo/. 
lUud. sor. ii. Templeton, Ann. 
Nat. Hid. 1868. Tbosciiel, in 
Pfeiffer j Mon. l^eum ; Zeitschr. 
McXak. 1847; Wiegm. Arch. Nat. 
1837. Wood, General Conch. 
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Layardi, Deshayes^ F. Z. Soc. 1854. 
callosa, VeshayeSf F. Z. Soc. 1854. 
rubra, Deshayes, F. Z. Soc. 1854. 
abbreviata, Deshayes, F. Z. Soc. 1854. 
foliacea, Linn, Systema Naturae, 
lingua-felis, Ztnn. Systema Naturae, 
vulsella, Chmn. Conch. Cab.' 

Lucina interrupta, Lam. Anim. s. Vert.* 
Layardi, Deshayes, Froc. Zool. Soc. 

1855. 

Donax scortum, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
cuneata, Linn. Syst. l^t. 
faba, Chem, Conch. Cab. 
spinosa, Chn, Syst. Nat. 
ptixilliis, Beeve, Conch. Icon. 

Cyrena Ccjlanica, Ckemn. Conch. Cab. 
Tcnnentii, Hanley, F. Z. Soc. 1858. 

Cythcrea Erycina, Linn, Syst. Nat.* 
mcretrix, Linn, Syst. Nat.^ 
castanca, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
castrensis, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
casta, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
costata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

Iseta, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
trimaculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
llcbroia, Lam, Anim. s. Vert, 
rugiferu, Lam, Anim. s. Vert, 
scripta, Zinn. Syst. Nat. 
gibbitt, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 

Mcroc, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
tcstudinalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
seminuda, Anton. Wiegm. Arch. Nat. 

1837 

Cythcrea seminuda, Anton,^ 

Venus reticulata, Linn, Syst. Nat.® 
piiiguis, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
rcccns, Philippi, Abbild.Neucr Conch, 
thiura, Dillw. Dcscrijitivc Cat. Shells. 
Malnbarica, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Bruguicri, Hanley, Recent Bivalves, 
papilionncea, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Jndica, Sowerby, Thesaur. Conch, ii. 
influta, Deshayea, Proc. 2ooI. Soc. 

1853.» 

Ceyloncn.sis, Sowerby, Thes. Conch, ii. 
litcrato, Linn. Systema Naturae, 
textrix, Chemn. Conch. Cab.® 

Cardium unedo, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
maculosum, Wood, Gen. Con. 
Icucostomum, Born, Test. Mus. Cass. 
Viiid. 


* T. rostrata, Zam. 

^ L. divaricata is found, also, in mixed 
Ceylon collections. 

* C. dispar of Chemnitz is occasionally 
found in Ceylon collections. 

® C. impudica, Lam. 

* As Donax. 

® V. corbis, Lam. 

* As Tapes. 


rugosum, Zam. Anim. s. Vert, 
biradiatum, Bruguiere, Encvc. M5th. 
Vers. 

attenuatum, Sowerby, Conch. Illust. 
enode, Sowerby, Conch Illust. 
papyraceum, Chemn, Conch. Cab. 
ringiculum, Sowerby, Conch. Illust. 
subrugosum, Sowerby, Conch. Illust. 
latum, Bom, Test. Mus. Csbs. Vind.* 
Asiaticum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Cordita variegata, Bruguiere, Encyc. 
Method. Vers, 
bicolor, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Area rhombea, Born, Test.. Mus. 
vcllicata, Beeve, Conch. Icon, 
cruciata, Philippi, Ab. Neuer Conch, 
decussata, Beeve (as of Sowerby), 
Conch. Icon.® 

scapha, Meuschen, in Gronov. Zoo. 
Pectunculus nodosas,i{esvs, Conch. Icon, 
pectiniformis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Nucula mi trails, ^iWs, ZooLvoy.SuI. 
Layardi, Adams, Froc. ZoohSoc. 1856. 
Nucula Mauritii {Hanky as of Hinds), 
Recent Bivalves. 

Unio corrugattts, Midler, Hist. Verm. 
Ter.'® 

marginalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Lithodomiis cinnamoneus, Lam. Anim. 
s. Vert. * 

My til us viridis, Ztita. Syst. Nat." 

bilociilaris, Ztnn. Syst. Nat. 

Finiia inflata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

cancellata, Mawe, Intr. Lin. Conch. 
Malleus vulgaris, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

albus, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 
Meleapinamargaritifera,Zinn.Syst.Nat. 

vexillum, Beeve, Coneb. Icon.** 
Avicula macroptera, Beeve, Conch. Icon. 
Lima squamosa, Lam. AniiA. s. Vert. 
Fccten plica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
radula, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
plcuronectes, Ztnn. Syst. Nat. 
pallium, Linn, Syst. Nat 
senator, Gm. Syst Nat 
histrionicus, Gm, Syst. Nat 
Indicus, Deshayes, Voyage Belanger. 
Layardi, Beeve, Conch. Icon. 
Spondylus Layardi, Beeve, Conch. Icon. 
candidu^Reeue (as of Zorn.) Conch. 
Icon. 


® V. textile, Zam. 

* ? Area Helblingii, Chemn. 

*® Mr. Cuming informs mo that be 
has forwarded no less than six distinct 
Uniones from Ceylon to Isaac Lea of 
Philadelphia for determination or de- 
scription. 

■* M. smoragdinus, Chemn. 

** As Avicula. 
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Ostrea hjotis, Zink. Sjst Nat. 
glaucina, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 
Mytiioides, Lam, Anim. s. Vert, 
cucullata? vor. Born, Test Mus. 
Vind.* 

Vulsella Fholadiformis, Beeve, Conch. 
Icon, (immature). 

^lacuna placenta, Linn. Syst. Nat 
jJngula anatina, Lam, Anim. s. Vert 
Hyalsea tridentata, For, Anim. Orient* 
Chiton, 2 species (Lag/ard). 

Patella Beynaudii, I?esAayes,V oy. Be. 

testudinaria, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Emarginula fissurata, Chemn. Conch. 

Cab.* Lam. , 

Calyptrsea (Crucibulnm) yiohiscens. 
Carpenter t Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Dcntalium octogonum, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

aprinum, Zinn. Syst Nat 
Bulla soluta, Chemn. Conch. Cab.^ 
vexillum, Chemn, Conch. Cab. 
Bruguieri, Adams^ Thes. Conch, 
clongata, Adams, Thes. Conch, 
ampulla, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Lamcllaria (as Marsenia Indica, Leach, 
in Brit Mus.) allied to L. Mauri* 
tiana, if not it. 

Vaginula maculata, Tempi, An. Nat 
Limax, 2 sp. 

Parmacella Tenncntii, Templ.^ 

Vitrina irradians, Pfeiffer, Mon. Ilelic. 
Edgariana, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist 
18.53 (xii.) 

memhranacea, Benson, Annal. Nat 
Hist 1853 (xii.) 

Helix hsBmastoma, Linn. Syst Nat 
vittata, Miilla', Vermium Terrestrium. 
bistrialia. Beck, in Pfeiffer, Symbol. 
Hclic. 

Tranquebarica, Fabricius, in P/eiff. 
Monog. Hclic. 

Juliana, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
Waltoni, ifeeve, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1842. 
Skinner!, Reeve, Conch. Icon. vii. 
corylus. Reeve, Conch. Icon. yii. 
umbrina, ( Reeve, as of Pfeff.), Conch. 
Icon. vii. 

fallaciosa, Firussac, Hist. Mollus. 


Bivolii, Deshayes, Eiic. Meth. Vers. ii. 
Charpentieri, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
crronca, Albers, Zeitschr, Mai. 1853. 
carneola, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
convexiuscula, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
ganoma, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Chenui, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
semidecussata, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
phosnix, ^eiff. Monog. Helic. 
superba, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Ccylariica, Pfeff, Monog. Helic. 
Gardner!, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
coriaria, ^eiff. Monog. Hclic. 
Lajardi, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
concavospira, Pfeff, Monog. Helic. 
novella, Pfeff Monog. Helic. 
vcrrucula, Pfeff, Monog. Helic. 
hyphasma, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Eniiliana, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Woodiana, Pfeff, Monog. Helic. 
partita, Pfeff Monog. Ilelic. 
biciliata, Pfeff. Monog. Hclic. 
Isabcllina, Pfeff, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
trifilosa, Pfeff Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
politissima, Ifeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Thwaitesii, Pfeff, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

nepos, Pfeff. Proc. ZooLSoc. 1855. 
subopaca, Pfeff. Proc. ZooL Soc. 

1853. 

Bubconoidea, Pfeff, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1854. 

ccraria, Benson, Annals Nat Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

vilipensa, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

perfucata, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist 
1853 (xii.) 

puteolus, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

mononema, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

marcida, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist 
1853 (xii.) 

galeniB, Benson, Ann. Nat Hist. 
^ 1856 (xviii.) 

albizonata, Boham, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 


^ The specimens are not in a fitting 
state for positive determination. They 
are strong, extremelv narrow, with the 
beak of the lower valve much produced, 
and the inner edge of the upper valve 
^denticulated throughout The muscular 
impressions are diuky brown. 

* As Anomia. 

■ The fissurata of Humphreys and 
Hacosta, pi. 4.— E. rubra, Lamarck, 


* B. Ceylanica, Bmg. 

• P. Tennentii. “Greyish brown, with 
longitudinal rows of rufous spots, form- 
ing interrupted bands along the sides. 
A singularly handsome species, having 
similar habits to Limax, Found in jthe 
valleys of the Kalany Gnnga, near 
Buanwell5.*’ — Templeton MSS. 
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Nietneri, Dchm^ MS.* 

Grcvillei, PfeiffiFroo. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Streptaxis Layardi, P/eiff. Mon. Uelic. 

Cingalensis, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
Pupa iDiiaccrda, Benaont Annals Nat. 
Hist. 1853 (xii.) 

mimula, Hsnsoa, Ann. Nat. Hist 1856 
(xviil) 

Ceylanica, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
Bulimus trifasciatus, Brug. Encycl. 
Mcth. Vers. 

pullus, Gray, Proc. ZooL Soc. 1834. 
gracilis, HzA/on, Joum. Asiat. Soc. iii. 
punctatus, Ant^ Verzcichn. Conch. 
Ceylaniciis,iye(/f. (? Blsvis, Gray, in 
Index Testaceologicus.) 
adumbratus, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
intermedins, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
proletarius, P/eiff Monog. Hclic. 
albizonatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Mavortius, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
fuscoventris, Beneorif Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

rufopictus, Benson^ Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

panos. Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 
(xii.) 

Acbatina nitens. Gray, Spicilegia Zool. 
inornata, I/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
capillacca, P/eiff. Monog Helic. 
Ceylanica, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
Punctogallaiia, P/eiff. Monog. Helic. 
pachycheila, Benson. 
vcruiiia, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist 1853 
(xii.) 

parabilis, Bens, Ann. Nat. Hist 1856 
(xviii.) 

Succinca Ceylanica, iyet/f.Monog.Helic. 
Auricula Ceylanica, Adam, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854.* 

Ceylanica,Pstet, Proc. Zool Soc. 1 842.* 
Layardi,A(/ai?u, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 854.* 
pelluccns, Menke, Synopsis Moll. 
Pythia Ceylanica, P/eiff. Zeitschr. Ma- 
lacoz. 1853. 

ovata, P/eiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Truncatclhi Ceylanica, P/eiff. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1856. 

Cyclostoma (^Cyclophorus') Ccylanicum, 
Sowerhy, Tljes. Couch, 
involvulum, Muller, Verm. Terrest. 
Menkeanum, Philippi, Zeitsch. Mai. 
1847. 

punctatum, Gratdoup, Act. Lin. Bor- 
deaux (xi.) 


lo^^Sstoma, ^eiff.tHonog. Pneumon. 
alabastrum, fyeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Bairdiif P/eiff Monog. Pneumon. 
Tbwaitesii, pfeiff, Monog. Pneumon. 
annulatum, Troschel, in Pfeiff. Mon. 
Pnenmon. 

parapsis. Bene. Ann. Nat Hist 1853 
(xii.) 

parma. Bene, Ann. Nat Hist 1856 
(xviii.) ^ 

cratera. Bene, Ann. Na^ Hist 1856 
(xviii.) 

(Leptopoma) balophilum, Beneon, Ann. 
Nat Hist (ser. 2. vii.) 1851. 
^rophilum, Bene. Annals Nat. Hist 
(ser. 2. xi.) 

apicatum. Bene. Ann. Nat Hist 1856 
(xviii. ) 

conulus, P/eff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
flammeum, J^eiff Monog. Pneumon. 
semiclausum,/^!^. Monog. Pneumon. 
poecilum, P/eff Monog. Pneumon. 
datum, P/eiff Monog. Pneumon. 
Cyclostoma (^Avlopomd). 

Iticri, Gu£rin, Kev. &oL 184V. 
hclicinum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
HofFmeisteri, Troschel, Zeitschr. Mai. 
1847. 

grande, P/eiff, Monog. Pnenmon. 
spheroideum, 3ohm, Malak. Blatter. 
(?) gradatum, P/eiff. Monog. Pneum. 
Cyclostoma (Pterocycloa), 

Cingalense, Bene, Ann. Nat Hist, 
(ser. 2. xi.) 

Troscheli, Bens. Ann. Nat Hist. 1851. 
Cumingii, P/eiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
bifrons, I/eiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Cataulus Templemani,^ef^.Mon. Pneu. 
eurytrema, P/eiff. Proc. ZooL Soc. 

1852. 

marginatus, Ptoc. Zool. Soc. 

1853. * 

duplicatuSfiJ^ijT'.ProaZool.Soc. 1 854. 
aureus, P/eiff Proc. Zool. Soc. 1855. 
lisyardi, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1862. 
Austenianus, Bene. Ann. Nat Hist 
1853 (xii) 

Thwaitesii, P/eiff. Proc. ZooL Soc. 
1852. 

Cumingii, P/eiff. Proc. ZooL Soc. 1856. 
decorus. Bene. Ann. Nat Hist 1853. 
hsemastoma, P/eiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1856. 

Planorbis Coromanddianus, Fabric, in 
Dorhn’e MS. 


*Not far from bistrialis and Cey- 
lanica. The manuscript species of Mr. 
Dohrn will shortly appear in his intended 
work upon the land and fluviatile shells 
of Ceylon. 


* As Ellobium. 
*As Melampus. 

* As Ophicardelis. 
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Stelzcncri,Z>oAr}i,Proc.Zoo].Soc?1858. 
elegantulus, Dohm, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 

LimnoDA tigrina, Dohm, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 

pinguis, Dohm, Pxoc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Melania tuberculata, Muller^ Verm. 
Ter.' 

spinulosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
coiTugnta,, Zam. Anim. 8. Vert, 
rudis, Zea» Proc. Zool Soc. 1850. 
acanthiea, Zea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
Zcylanica, Lea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
confusa, Dohrn^Vroc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
datura, Dohm, Proc. Zool. Soc. 18^. 
Lay ardi, Z^oArn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Paludomus abbreviatus, Reeve, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1852. 

clavatus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
dilatatU8,i7eeve,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
globulosua, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
dccus8atus,/?eet;e,Proc. Zool.Soc. 1852. 
nigricans, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
coiistrictus. Reeve, Proc. Zool Soc. 
1852. 

bicinctus,i?ect;e,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
phasian inus, i?eeve,Proc.Zool. So. 1852. 
l£Bvis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
palustri8,Zayarc/,rroc. Zool. So. 1854. 
o fulguratus, Vohm, Proc.Zool.So. 1 857. 
nasutus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
8phscricus,7>oA?’7i,Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
solidus, l?oAni, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
distingiiciidus, Dohm, Proc. ZooL Soc. 
1857. 

Cumingianus,i>o/tni, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

dromedarius, Dohm, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

Skinncri,Z>oAm,Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
Swainsoni,l>oAm,Froc. Zool. So. 1857. 
nodulo8us,DoArn, Froc;Zool. So. 1 857. 
Faludomus ( Tanalid). 
loricatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
crinaccusy Reeve,VToi^Zoo\. Soc. 1852. 
aercus. Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
Layardi, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
undata8. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Gardneri, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Tennentii, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 

Reevei, Zayard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Tiolaceu8,Zayard,Proc. Zool. So.l854. 
similis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
funiculatuB, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 


Paladomu8 (Philopoiamie). 
sulcatus. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
rcgalis, Zoyard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Thwaitesii, Layard, Proc. ZooL Soc. 
1854. 

Pirena atra, Linn. Systema Natune. 
Paludina mclanostoma, Bens. 

Ce^]anica,X>oAra, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
Bythinia stenothyroides, Dohrn, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1857. 
modcsta, Dohm, MS. 
inconspicua, Dohm, l*roc. Zool. Soc. 

1857. • 

Ampullaria Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
mcesta. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
cinerea. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Woodwardi, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1858. 

Tischbeini, Dohm, Proc, Zool. Soc. 
1858. 

carinata, Swainson, Zool. Illiis ser. 2. 
paludinoides. Cat. Cristofori 4* Jan.^ 
Malabarica, Philippi, monog. Ampiil.^ 
Luzonica, Reeve, Conch. Icon.* 
Sumatrensis,PAz7/p/><, monog. Ampul.* 
Navicclla eximia, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
reticulata, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Livcsayi,Z>oArn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
squamata, Dohrn, Proc.ZooI. So. 1858. 
depressa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Neritina crepidularia, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

mclanostoma, TVoscAe/, Wiegm. Arch. 
Nat. 1837. 

triserialis, Sowerby, Conch. Illustr. 
Colombaria, Recluz, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
184.5. 

Perottetiann, Recluz, Revue Zool. 
Cuvier, 1841. 

Cey lancnsis, /?ec/ur,Mag. Conch. 1851. 
Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
rostrata, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
reticulata, Sowerhy, Conch. Illustr. 
Nerita plicafa, Ztnn. Systema Naturec. 
costata, Ckemn. Conch. Cab. 
plexa, Chemn. Conch. Cab.* 

Natica aurantia, Lam. Anim. 8. Vert, 
mammilla, Zinn. Sys'tema Naturae, 
picta. Reeve (a8 of Recluz), Conch. 
Icon. 

arachnoidea, Gm. Systema Naturse. 
lineata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
adusta, Chemn. Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, 
and Karsten.^ 

pellis-tigrina^ Karsten, Mas. Leak.* 


' M. fasciolata, Olivier. 

* These four species^ are included on 
the, Authority of Mr. Dohm. 

' ** N. exuvio, Lam. not Linn, 


* Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, and N. mo- 
lon'ostoma, Lam. in part. 

* Chemn. Conch. Cab. 1892-3. 
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did^maf Botten, Mus.' 
lanthina prolongata, Blainv, Diction. 
Sciences Nat. xxiv. 
communis, Krauss (as of Lamcarck^ in 
part) Sud-Afirik. Mollusk. 
Sigaretus. A species (possibly Javanicus) 
is known to have been col- 
lected. I have not seen it. 
Stomatellacalliostoma, Adlams, Thesaur. 
Conch. 

Holiotis varia, Linn, Systema Natures, 
striata, Martini (as of LinnX Conch. 
Cab. i. 

semistriata, Reevet Conch. Icon. 
Tornatella solidula, Ztnn. Systema. Nat. 
Pyramidclla maculosa, Lam, Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Eulima Martini, Adama^ Thes. Conch, ii. 
Siliquaria mnricata, Horn, Test. Mus. 
CfiBS. Vind. 

Scalariararicostata, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 
Dclphinula laciniata,Zafn. Anim. 8.yert. 

distorts, Linn, Syst. Nat.* 

Solarium perdix, Hinds. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

Layardi, Adams^ Proc. Zool. Soc. 18 54.* 
Kotclla yestiaria, Ztnn. Syst. Nat. 
Phorus pallidulus, Reeve^ Conch. Icon. i. 
Trochus elegantulus, Crroy, Index Tea. 
Suppl. 

Niloticus, Zinn. Syst. Nat 
Monodonta labio, Linn, Syst. Nat 
canaliculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Turbo versicolor, Gm, Syst Nat 
princeps, Philippi,^ 

Flanaxis undulatus, Lam, Anim. 8.Vert.* 
Littorina angulifera,Zam. Anim. 8.Vert. 

melanostoma, Gray, Zool., Hc«?A.Voy,* 
Chomnitzia trilineata,' A<fains,Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1853. 

lirata, Adama^ Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853. 
Phasianclla lincolata, Gray, Index Test 
Suppl. 

Turritella bacillnm, Kiener, Coquilles 
Vivantes. 

columnaris, A’tener, Coquilles Vi vantes. 
duplicata, Linn. Syst Nat 
attenuate, Reeve^ Syst. Nat 
Ccritliium fluviatile, Potiez jr Michaud, 
Galcrie Douai. 

Layardi (Cerithidca), Adams, Proc. 

Zool. Soc. 1854. 
palustrc, Ztnn. Syst. Nat. 


alneo, Linn, Syst Nat 
asperum, Ztnn. Syst Nat 
telescopium, Ztnn. S^'st. Nat 
palustre obeliscus, Ztnn. Syst Nat 
fasciatnm, Brug, Eucycl. Mctb. Vers, 
rubus, Sowerby (as of Martyn^, Thes. 
Conch, ii. 

Sowerbyi, Kitner, Coquilles Vivantes 
(teste Sir E. Tennent). 
Pleurotoma Indica, Deahayes, Voyage 
Belanger. 

Virgo, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Turbinella pymm, Linn. Syst Nat. 
rapa, Lam, Anim. s. Vert (the Chank.) 
cornigera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
spirillus, Linn. Syst Nat 
Canccllarin trigonostoma, Lam. Anim, 
8. Vert* 

scalata, Sowerby, Thesaur. Conch, 
articularis, Sowerby Thesaur, Conch. 
Littoriniformis, Sowerby,Th.QS. Conch* 
contabulata, Sowerby, Thes. -Conch. 
Fasciolaria iilamentosa, Zam. Anim. s. 
Vert * 

trapezium, Linn, Syst. Nat. 

Fusus longissimus, Zam. Anim. s. Vert. 
coluB, Linn. Mus. Lud. Ulriesa. 
toreuma, Deshayes, (as Murex t. 

Martyn), ed. Zam. Anim. aVert. 
laticostatus Deahayes, Magas. Zool. ' 
1831. 

«BIosvillei, Deahayes, Encycl. Method. 
Vers., ii, 

Pyiula rapa, Ztnn. Syst Nat* 
citrina Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
pugilina. Born, Test Mus. Vind.* 
ficus, Ztnn. Syst. Nat 
ficoidcs, Zam. Anim. s. Vert, 
l^nella crumena, Zam. Anim. s. Vert 
spinosa, Lam, Anim. s. Vert 
rana, Zmn. Syst Nat** 
margaritula, Deahayes^ csy, Belanger. 
Murex haustellum, Linn. Syst Nat 
adustus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
microphyllus, Zam. Anim. s. Vert 
nnguliforus, Zam. Anim. s. Vert 
palmaroBOD, Zam. Anim. s. Vcrc. 
ternispina, Kiener (as of Lam.), Co- 
quilles Vivantes. 
tenuispina, Zam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ferrugo, Mawe, Index. Te4t. Suppl.** 
Beeveanu8,5Auf//eteortA(tosteCumtNy). 


* N. glaucina, Lam. not Zinn. 

* Not of Lamarck, D. atrata. Reeve, 

* Philippia L. 

* Zeit Mai. 1846 forT. argyrostoma, 
Lam. not Linn. 

* Buccinum pyramidatum, Gm. in 
part : B. sulcatum, var. C. of Brug. 

* Teste Cuming. 

VOL. I. R 


* As Delphinulnt 

* P. pa^raceo, Lam. In mixed 
collections i have scon the Chinese P. 
bc7.o.nr of Lamarck ns from Ceylon. 

* P. vesiicrtilio, Gm. 

*• R. albivaricosa. Reeve. 

*' M. angnliferus Var. Zam. 
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Triton anus, Linn, Syst Nat.* 

mulus, DiUwyn, D^cript. Cat. Shells, 
rctusus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
pyrum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
clayator, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Ceylonensis, Soioerbif,Froc. Zool. Soc. 
lotorium, Lam. (not Linn.) Anim. s. 
Vert. 

lampas, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Ptcroccra lambis, Linn, Syst. Nat. 

millepeda, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Strombus canarium, Linn. Syst Nat** 
succinctus, Linn. Syst Nat 
fasciatus, Born, Test. Mus. CasH.Vind. 
Sibbaldii, Sowerby, Thcsaur. Concli. t. 
Icntiginosus, Zinn. Syst Nat 
inarginatus, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Lamarckii, Sowerby, Thesanr. Conch.^ 
Cassis glaiica, Linn. Syst. Nat* 
canaliculata, Zam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Zoylanica, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
areola, Linn. Syst Nut 
Kicinula albolabris, Blainv. Nouv. Ann. 
Mus. II. N. i.* 

horrida, Zam. Anim. s. Vert 
moms, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Purpura hscella, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Porsica, Linn. Syst. Nat 
liystrijc, Lam. (not Linn.) Anim. s 
Vert. 

granatina, Deshayea, Voy. Belanger, 
mancinclla, Lam, (as of Linn.) Anim. 
8. Vert 

bufo, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
carinifera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Ilarpa conoidalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
minor, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Dolium pomum, Zinn. Syst. Nat 
olearium, Linn. Syst. Nat 
perdix, Zina. Syst. Nat 
inaculatum, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Nussa ornato, Keener, Coq. Vivantes.* 
verracosa, Bruy. Encycl. Moth. Vers, 
crcnulata, Bruy. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
olivacea, Bruy. Encycl. Mcth. Vers, 
glans, Zma. Syst Nat 
arcularia, Ziaa. Syst. Nat 
papillosa, Linn. Syst Nat 
Phos Tirgatus, Hinds, Zool. Sul. Moll, 
retecosus. Hinds, Zool. Sulphur, Moll, 
senticosus, Zinn. Syst Nat ^ 
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Buccinum mclanostoma, Sowerby, App. 
to Tankery. Cat 

crythrostoma, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Proteus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
rubiginosum. Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Eburna spirata, Linn. Syst. Nat* 
can^iculato, Schumacher, Sys. Anim. 
s. Vert.* 

Ceylanica, Bruyuiere, En. Meth. Vers. 
Dullia vittata, Linn. Syst Nat. 
lineolat^ Sowerby, Tankery. Cat* 
Melanoidos, Deshaye8,Woy. Belan. 
Torebra chlorata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
miiscorio, Lttm. Anim. s. Vert 
Imvigata, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
maculatu, Linn. Syst Nat. 
subulato, Linn. Syst Nat. 
concinna, Deshtiyes, ed. Lam. Anim. 
s. Virt 

myurus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
tigrina, Gm. Syst Nat. 

Cerithina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Columbella flayida, Lam. Anim. a. Vert 
fulgnrans, Lam. Anim. s. Vurt 
mendicaria, Zinn. Syst Nat. 
scripta, Lam. Anim. s. Vcrt.(testc Jay). 
Mitraepiscopalis, 2>t7/e&yn,Dcscript. Cat. 
Shells. 

cardinalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
crebrilirata, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
punctostriata, Ai/ams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

insculpta, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

lioyard, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 18.54.® 
Voluta vexillum, Chemn, Conch. Cab. 

Liipponica, Linn. Syst. Nat 
Melo Indicus, Gm. Syst Nat 
Marginella Sarda, Kiener, Coq. Viyantes. 
Ovuluin oyum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
verrucosum, Zinn. Syst Nat 
piidicum,Ac/a/iis, Proic.Zool Soc. 1854. 
Cyprssa Argus, Zinn. Syst Nat 
Arabica, Zinn. Syst. Nat 
Mauritiana, Zinn. Syst Nat 
himndo, Zinn. Syst Nat 
Lynx, Zinn. Syst Nat. 
ascllus, Zinn. Syst Nat 
crosa, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
yitcllus, Zinn. Syst Nat 
stolida, Zinn. Syst Nat 
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* T. cynocepholus of Lamarck is also 
met with in Ceylon collections. 

* S. incisus of the Index Testaceo- 
logicus (urceus, rar. Sow. Thesanr.) is 
found in mixed C^lon collections. 

* C* plicaria of ZamorcA, and C. coro- 
nnlata of Sowerby, are also said to be 
found in Ceylon. 


* As Purpura. 

» N. suturalis. Reeve (os of Lam.), is 
met with in mixed Ceylon collections. 

* E. areolata Lam. 

’ E. spirata, Lam. not Zinn. 

* B. Belangeri, Kiener. 

* As Turricula L. 
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mappa, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
helvola, Linn. Nat. 
errones, Linn. Sjst. Nat. 
cribraria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
globulus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
clandestina, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
ocellata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
caurica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
tabescens, Solander, in Dillwyn Descr. 
Cat. Shells. 

gangrenosa, Solander^ in Dillinryn 
Desc. Cat. Shollr. 
interrupts, Crroy, Zool. Jonrn. !. 
leiitiginosa, Gray, Zool. Jonrn. i. 
pyrifurmis, Gray. Zool. Joum. i. 
nivosa, B^pderip, Zool. Journ. ilL 
porari^ Linn. Syst. Nat. 
testudinaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Tercbellum subulatum, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Ancillaria glabrata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Candida, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Oliva Maura, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
crythrostoma, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
gibbosa. Bom, Test. I^liis. Cots.’ 
iiebulosa, Lam, Anim. s. Vert. 
Maclcayana, Ducloa, Monograph of 
Oliva. 

episcopalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
clegans, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ispidula, Linn. Syst. Nat. (partly).* 
Zcilariico, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
iindata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
irisans, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, (teste 
Vuclos)’ 

Conus miles, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
generalis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
betulinus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Btcrcus-muscarum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
llebrscus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
virgo, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
gcographicus, Linn, Syst. Nat. 
aulieus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
figulinus, Ztnn. Syst. Nat. 

Btriatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 


senator, Ztnn. Syst. Nat.* 
literatus, Ztnn. Syst Nat 
imperialis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
textile, Ztnn. Syst. Nat 
terebira, Bom, Test. Mus. Csss. Vind. 
te8seUatnB,Bom,Te8t Mus. Cos. Vind. 
Augur, Bruguiere, EncycLM^th.Vers. 
Qbesus, Bruguiero Encyel. Mdth. Vers, 
oraneosus, Bry^. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
gubernator, Encyel. Meth.Vers. 
monile, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
nimbosus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
ehurneus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
vitulinus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
qucrcinus, Brm. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
lividus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers. 
Omaria, Bruy, Encyel. Meth. Vers. 
Maldivus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
nocturnus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers. 
CeylonensiSfN/’tf^.Encycl. Meth.Vers. 
arenatus, Bruy. Encyel. M6th. Vers. 
Nicobaricus, i&ru^.Encycl. Meth.Vers. 
glans, Bmy. Encyel. Meth. Vers. 
Amadis, Ckemn. Conch. Cab. 
punctatus, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
minimus, Beeve (as of Ztnn.), Conch. 
Icon. 

terminus, Lam, Anim. s. Vert, 
lincatus, Chemn, Conch. Cab. 
cpiscopus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers. , 
vcrriculum, Beeve, Conch. Cab. 
zonatus, Bmy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
rattus, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers, 
(teste Chemn.') 

pertusHs, Bruy. Encyel. Meth. Vers. 
Nussatella, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
lithoglyphus, Bruy. £n. Meth, Vers.* 
^ulipa, Linn. Syst Nat. 

Ammiralis, var. Linn, teste Bruy. 
Spirula Peronii, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
Sepia Uieredda, Bony. Magas. Zool. 

scr. i. p. 100. 

Scpiotcuthis, Sp. 

Loligo, Sp. 


A conclusion not unworthy of observation may be deduced 
from this catalogue ; namely, that Ceylon was the unknown, and 
hence unacknowledged, source of almost every extra-European 
shell which has been described by Linnaeus without a recorded 
habitat. This fact gives to Ceylon specimens an importance 
which can only be appreciated by collectors and the students of 
Mollusca. 


' O. ntriculus, Dillwyn. | ^ Conus crmincus. Born, in part. 

* C. planorbis, Born; C. yulpinus, 

Lam. 
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2. RADIATA. 

The eastern seas are profusely stocked with radiated 
animals, but it is to be revetted that they have as yet 
received but little attention from EngUsh naturalists, 
llecently, however, Dr. Kelaart has devoted himself to the 
investigation of some of the Singhalese species, and has 
published his discoveries in the Journal of the Ceylon 
Jlranch of the Asiatic Society for 1856-8. Our informa- 
tion respecting the radiata on the confines of tke island 
is, therefore, very scanty ; with the exception of the ge- 
nera ^ examined by him. Hence the notice of tliis exten- 
sive class of anim^ must be limited to indicating a few 
of those which exhibit striking peculiarities, or which 
admit of the most common observation.* 

Star Fish . — Very large species of OphiuridcB are to 
be met with at Trincomalie, crawhng busily about, and 
insinuating their long serpentine arms into the irregu- 
larities and perforations in the rocks. To these they 
attach themselves with such a firm grasp, especially when 
they perceive that they have attracted attention, that it 
is almost impossible to procure unmutilated specimens 
without previously depriving them of life, or at least 
modifying their muscular tenacity. The upper surface 
is of a dark purple colour, and coarsely spined ; the arms 
of the largest specimens are more than a foot in length, 
and very fragile. 

• The star fishes, with immovable rays®, are by no 
means rare ; many kinds are brought up in the nets, or 
may be extracted from the stomachs of the larger market 
fish. One very large species®, figured by JoinviUc in 
the manuscript volume in %ie library at the India 
House, is not uncommon; it has tMck arms, from 


* Actinia, 0 sp. ; Anthoa, 4 sp. j I * Asterieut, Linn. 

Actinodendron, 8 8p. ; Dioscosoma, | * PetUaceroa f 

1 sp.^ Peechca, 1 sp. ; Zoanthnra, 
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which and the disc numerous large fleshy cirrhi of a 
bright crimson colour project downwards, giving the 
creature a remarkable aspect. No description of it, so 
far as I am aware, has appeared in any systematic work 
on zoology. 

Sea Slugs . — There are a few species of IIohihuricEt of 
which the trepang is the best known example. It is 
largely collected in the Gulf of Manaar, and dried in the 
sim to prepare it for export to China.^ A good descrip- 
tion and figure of it are still desiderata. 

Parasitic Worms . — Of these entozoa, the Filaria me- 
dinensis, or guinea worm, which burrows in the cellular 
tissue under the skin, is well known in the north of 
the island, but rarely found in the damper districts 
of the south and west. In Ceylon, as elsewhere, the 
natives attribute its occurrence to drinking the waters 
of particular wells ; but this belief is inconsistent with 
the fact that its lodgment in the human body -is almost 
always cflectcd just above the ankle. This shows tliat 
the minute parasites are transferred to the skin of the 
leg from the moist vegetation bordering the footpaths 
leading to wells. At this period the creatures are 
minute, and the process of insinuation is painless and 
imperceptible. It is only when they attmn to considerable 
size, a foot or more in length, that the operation of ex- 
tracting them is resorted to, when exercise may have 
given rise to inconvenience and inflammation 

Planaria. — In the jomnal above alluded to. Dr. Ke- 
laart has given descriptions of fifteen species of planaria, 
and four of a new genus, instituted by him for the recep- 
tion of those diflering &om the normal kinds by some 
peculiarities which they 4teiibit in common. At Point 
Pedro, Mr. Edgar Layard met with one on the bark of 
trees, after heavy rain, which would appear to belong to 
the Bubgenus 


1 

S 


a li 


See Vol. n. p. 666. 

A curious species, which is ol 
gilt brown above, white under- 


a peculiarly shaped tail, half-moon- 
shaped, in fact, uke a gracer’s cheese 
knife." 
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AcaUplice. — Acalephae* are plentiful, so much so, 
indeed, that they -occasionally tempt the larger cetacea 
into the Gulf of Manaar. In the calmer months of the 
year, when the sea is glassy, .and for hours together 
undisturbed by a ripple, the minute descriptions are 
rendered perceptible by their beautiful prismatic tint- 
ing. So great is their transparency that they are only 
to be distinguished from the water by the return of 
the' reflected light that glances from their delicate and 
polished surfaces. Less frequently they are traced by 
the faint hues of their tiny peduncles, arms, or ten- 
taculsE ; and it has been well observed that they often 
give the seas in which they abound the appearance of 
being crowded with flakes of * half-melted snow. The 
larger kinds,#fhen undisturbed in their native haunts, 
attain to considerable size. A faintly blue medusa, 
nearly a foot across, may be seen in the Gulf of Manaar, 
.where, n© doubt, others of still larger growth are to be 
found. 

The remaining orders, including the corals, madrepores, 
and other polypi, have yet to find a naturalist to under- 
take their investigation, but in all probabihty the sjjecies 
are not very numerous. 


• Jollyfish. 
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Owing to the favourable combination of heat, moisture, and 
vegetation, the m3n*iads of insects in Ceylon form one of 
the characteristic features of the* island. In the solitude of 
the forests there is a perpetual music from their soothing 
and melodious hum, whidh frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum^ on the sunny 
bark of some tall tree. At morning the dew hangs in 
diamond drops on the threads and gossamer winch the 
spiders suspend across every pathway ; and above th§ 
pool dragon-flies, of more than metallic lustre, flash in the 
early simbeams. The earth teems with countless ants, 
which emerge from beneath its surface, or make their de- 
vious highways to ascend to their nests in the trees. 
Lustrous beetles, with their golden elytra, bask on the 
leaves, whilst minuter species dash through the air in 
circles, which the ear can follow by the booming of their 
tiny wings. Butterflies of lai'ge size and gorgeous colour- 
ing flutter over the endless expanse of flowers, and 
at times the extraordinary sight presents itself of 
flights of these delicate creatm’es, generally of a white 
or pale yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours, and even 
days, uninterruptedly in tlfeir passage — whence coming 
no one knows ; whither going no one can tell.^ As day 

1 The butterflies I have seen in Euplosa, E, Coras, and E, Proihoe. 
those wonderful migrations in Cey- Their passage took place in April and 
Ion were mostly Ctmdryas HUaria*, May, generally in a north-easterly 
C. Ahmeone, and C, Pyranthe, with direction, 
straggling individuals of the genus 

B 4 
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declines, the moths issue from their retreats, the crickets 
add their shrill voices to swell the din ; and when dark- 
* ness descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of 
emerald lamps lighted up by the fire-flies amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

As yet no attempt has beej^ade to describe the insects 
of Ceylon systematically, much less to enumerate the pro- 
digious munber of species that abound in every locality. 
OccJ^onal observers have, from time to time, contributed 
notices of particular families to the Scientific Associations 
of Europe, but their papers remain undigested, and the 
time has not yet arrived for the preparation of an Ento- 
mology of the island. 

What Darwin remarks of thd Coleoptera of Brazil is 
nearly as applicable to the same order of insects in 
Ceylon : “ The number of minute and obscurely coloured 
beetles is exceedingly great ; the cabinets of Europe can 
M yet, with partial exceptions, boast only of tlie larger 
species from tropical climates, and it is sufficient to ffis- 
turb the composure of an entomologist to look forward to 
the future dimensions of a catalogue with any pretensions 
to completeness.” ^ M. Nietner, a German entomologist, 
who has spent some years in Ceylon, has recently pub- 
lished, in one of the local periodicals, a series of papers 
on the Coleoptera of the island, in which every species 
introduced is stated to be previously undescribed.* 

BupresiidcB ; Golden Beetles. — In the 
morning the herbaceous plants, especially on the eastern 
side of the island, are studded with these gorgeous beetles, 
whose golden wing-cases® are used to enrich the em- 
broidery of the Indian zenana, whilst the lustrous joints of 
the legs are strung on silken threads, and form necklaces 
and bracelets of singiilar brilliancy. 

These exquisite colours are not confined to one order, 

f J^at. Journal, p. 30. I * Stemocera Ckrytin ; S, aend- 

* Ilepubli8hedmthc^n».i\W,Z/M^. | comis. 
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and some of the Elateridae* and Lamellicoms exhibit hues 
of green and blue, that rival the deepest tints of the eme- 
rald and sapplure. 

Scavenger Beetles. — Scavenger beetles * are to be seen 
wherever the presence of putrescent and offensive matter 
affords opportunity for the ^jJ^lay of their repulsive but 
most curious instincts ; festening on it with eagerness, 
severiiig it into lumps proportionate to their strength, and 
rolling it along in search of some place sufficiently sc:j|^ in 
which to bury it, after having deposited their eggs in the 
centre. I had frequent opportimities, especially in tra- 
versing the sandy jungles in the level plains to the north 
of die island, of observing the imfailing appearance 
of these creatures instahtly on the dropping of horse 
dimg, or any other substance suitable for their purpose ; 
although not one was visible ' but a moment before. 
Their approach on the wing is announced by a loud and 
joyous booming sound, as they dash in rapid circles in 
search of the desired object, led by their sense of smell, 
but evidently little assisted by the eye in shaping tlieir 
course towards it. In these excursions they exhibit a 
strength of wing and sustained power of flight, such as is 
possessed by no other class of beedes with which I 
am acquainted, but which is obviously indispensable 
for the due performance of the useful functions they 
discharge. 

The Coco-nut Beetle. — In the luxuriant forests of 
Ceylon, the extensive family of Longicorns live in de- 
structive abundance. Their ravages are painfully fami- 
liar to the coco-nut planters.® The larva of one species 


> Of the fiunily of Etatendte, one 
of tho finest is a Singhalese species, 
the Cott^wosfemtM Temfitltxmi, of an 
exquisite ^Iden green colour, with 
blue reflections (described and figured 
by Mr. Westwood in his CMmA of 
Oriental EmtomAo^, pi. 86, £ 1). In 
the same work is figured another 
species of large size, also from Cqrlon, 


this is the JSmu tordidM. — West- 
wood, L c. pL 36, f. 9. 

* AtewAau tacer : Copris tagax : 
C. oqnwctfMtf, &c. &c. 

* There is a ^aper in the Joum. of 
the Atud. Soctetff of Ceylon, May, 
1846, by Mr. Cappeb, on the rav^s 
perpetrated by these beetles. The 
writer had recently passed through 
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of large dimensions, Batocera rubm^, called by the 
Singhalese “ Cooroominya” makes its way into the 
stems of the younger trees, and after perforating them 
in all directions, forms a cocoon of the gnawed wood 
and sawdust, in which it reposes during its sleep as a 
pupa, till the arrival of the period when it emerges as a 
perfect beetle. Notwithstanding the repulsive aspect of 
the large pulpy larvae of these beetles, they are esteemed 
a li^uiy by the Malabar coolies, who so far avail them- 
selves of the privilege accorded by the Levitical law, 
wliich permitted the Hebrews to eat “ the beetle after his 
kind.” * 

Tortoise Beetles. — There is one family of insects, the 
members of which cannot fail to strike the traveller 
by their singular beauty, the Cassididee or tortoise 
beetles, in which the outer shell overlaps the body, and 
the limbs are susceptible of being drawn entirely within 
it. The rim is frequently of a different tint from the 
centre, and one species which I have seen is quite start- 
ling from the brilliancy of its colouring, which gives it 
the appearance of a ruby enclosed in a frame of pearl ; 
but this wonderful effect disappears immediately on the 
death of the insect.® 

Oethoptbea. The Soothsayer. — But the admiration 
of colours is stiU less exciting than the astonishment 
created by the forms in which some of the insect families 
present themselves ; especially the “ soothsayers ” {Man- 
tides) and “ walking leaves.” The latter exliibiting 
the most cunning of all nature’s devices for the preser- 
vation of her creatures, are found in the jungle in all 


several coco-nut plantitions, " vary- 
ing in extent from 20 to 160 acres, 
and about two to three years old; 
and in these he did not discover a 
single young tree untouched by the 
cooroomii^a.” — ^P. 49. 

1 Called also B. octo-maculatus : 
Lamia ruim, Fabr. 

^ Leviticus, xi. 22. 


’ One species, the Casaida ^armosaf 
frequent m the jungle which sur- 
rounded my ofBcim residence at Kan- 
dy, is covered profusely with a snow- 
white powder, an^ged in delicate 
filaments, which it moves without 
dispersing : but whemdeod they fall 
rapidly to dust. 

♦ PhyVmm aiedfoUum, ^ 
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varieties of hue, from the pale yellovr of an opening 
'bud to the rich green of the full-blown leaf, •and the 
withered tint of decay. So perfect is the imitation in 
structure and articulation, that this amazing insect when 
at rest is almost undistinguishable from the foliage around : 
not only are the wings modelled to resemble ribbed and. 
fibrous follicles, but every joint of the legs is espanded 
into a broad plait like a half-opened leaflet. 

It rests on its abdomen, the legs serving to dr^ it 
slowly along, and thus the flatness of its attitude serves 
still further to add to the appearance of a leaf. One of 
the most marvellous incidents connected with its organi- 
sation was exhibited by one which I kept under a glass 
shade on my table ; it laid a quantity of eggs, that, in 
colour and shape, were not to be discerned from seeds. 
They were brown and pentangular, with a short stem, 
and slightly punctured at the intersections. 



EOaS OF THE T.EAI? INSECT, 


The “ soothsayer,” on the other hand {Mantis supersti- 
tiosa, Fab.^), little justifies by its propensities the appear- 
ance of gentleness, and the attitudes of sanctity, which 
have obtained for it the title of the “praying mantis.” Its 
habits are carnivorous, and degenerate into cannibalism, 
as it preys on the weaker individuals of its own species. 
Two which I enclosed in a box were both found 
dead a few hours after, literally severed limb from 
hmb in their encounter. The formation of the foreleg 
enables the tibia to be so closed on the sharp edge 
of the thigh as to amputate any lender substance 
grasped within it 


^ M. andifeUa and M, exteMkoUU^ I and dilatations on the posterior 
as well as Empusa gongyhides^ re- | thighS; are common in the island, 
markable for the long leglike head. 
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The Stick-insect. — The Phasmidce or spectres, another 
class of«orthoptera, present as close a resemblance to 
small branches or leafless twigs as their congeners do 
to gi’een leaves. The wing-covers, where they exist, 
instead of being expanded, arc applied so closely to the 
.body as to detract nothing from its rounded form, and 
hence the name which they have acquired of “ walking- 
sticks." like the Phyllium, the Phasma lives exclusively 
on Vegetables, and some attain the length of several 
inches. 

Of all the other tribes of the Orthoptera Ceylon pos- 
sesses many representatives ; in swarms of cockroaches, 
grasshoppers, locusts, and crickets. 

NEUUorrERA. Dragon-flies. — Of the Neuroptera, some 
of the dragon-flies are pre-eminently beautiful ; one 
species, with rich brown-coloured spots upon its gauzy 
wings, is to be seen near every pool.' Another which 
dances above the mountain streams in Oovah, aud 
amongst the hills descending towards Kandy, gleams 
in the sun as if each of its green enamelled wings 
had been sliced from an emerald.® 

The Ant-lion. — Of the ant-lion, whose . larvm have 
earned a bad renown from their predaceous ingenuity, 
Ceylon has, at least, four species, which seem peculiar 
to the island.'* This singular creature, preparatory to its 
pupal transformation, contrives to excavate a conical pitfall 
in the dust to the depth of about an inch, in the bottom 
of which it conceals itself, exposing only its open man- 
dibles above the surface ; and here every ant and soft- 
bodied insect which curiosity tempts to descenjl, or acci- 
dent may precipitate into the trap, is ruthlessly seized and 
devoured by its ambushed inhabitant. 


* LihMla pukheUa, 

^JEuphoM nplmdem, Hagen. 

distinguished by its lar^esize^ is plen- 
tiful about the mountain streamlets. 


^ FaJparea ccntrarhjUf Walker ; 
Myrmehongravia, Walker ; M. dirtM, 
Wmker j M, barharusy Walker. 
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The White Ant . — But of the insects of this order the 
most noted are the white ants or termites (whicj^pre ants 
• only by a misnomer). They are, unfortunatel;^ at once 
ubiquitous and innumerable in every spot where the 
climate is not too chilly, or the soil too sandy, for them to 
construct their domed edidces. 

These they raise from a considerttble depth under 
ground, excavating the* clay with their mandibles, and 
moistening it with tenacious saliva^ imtU it assume the 
appearance, and almost the consistency, of sandstone. 
So delicate is the trituration to which they subject this 
material^ that the goldsmiths of Ceylon employ the 
powdered clay of the ant hiUs in preference to all other 
substances in the preparation of crucibles and moulds 
for their finer castings ; and Knox says, “ the people 
use this clay to make their earthen gods of, it is so 
pure and fine.”® These structures the termites erect 
with such perseverance and dursdaility that they fre- 
quently rise to the height of ten or twelve feet from 
tlie ground, with a corresponding diameter. They are 


^ It becomes an interesting question 
whence the termites derive the large 
supplies of moisture with whitjh they 
not only temper the clay for the con- 
struction of their long covered-ways 
above ground, but for keeping their 
passages uniformly damp <md cool 
below the surface. Yet their habits 
in this particular are unvarying, in 
the seasons of droughts as well as aiter 
rain ; in the driest and least proinis- 
iiig positions, in situations inaccessible 
to drainage from above, and cut ofFby 
rocks and impervious strata from 
springs from below. Dr. Living- 
stone, struck with this phenomenon 
in Southern Africa, asks : Can the 
white ants possess the power of com- 
bining the oxygon and hydrogen of 
their vegetable food by vitm force so 
as to form water ? ” — D'avelSf p. 22. 
And ho describes at Angola an insect* 

• A^goudon 


resembling the Aphrophora spumaria ; 
seven or eight individuals of which 
digtil several pints of water every 
night. — P. 414. It is highly probable 
that the termites are endowed with 
some such faculty : nor is it more re- 
markable tliat an insect should com- 
bine the gases of its food to produce 
water, than that a fish should decom- 
pose water in order to provide itself 
with gas. Foitbcboix found the con- 
tents of the air-bladder in a carp to 
be pure nitrogen. — Yarrdl, vol. i, p. 
42. And the aquatic larva of the 
di*agon-fly extracts air for its respira- 
tion from the water in which it is 
submerged. A similar mystery per- 
vades the inquiry whence plants under 
peculiar circumstances derive the 
water essential to vemtation. 

* Knox’s CeyUm, Poiii i. ch. vL 
p. 24. 

f Bennett. 
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SO firm in their texture that the weight of a horse makes 
no app^nt indentation on their sohdity ; and even the 
intense nuns of the monsoon, which no cement or mortar* 
can long resist, fail to penetrate the surface or substance 
of an ant hiU.^ In their earlier stages the termites 
proceed with such energetic rapidity, that I have seen a 
pinnacle of moist' clay, six inches in height and twice as 
large in diameter, constructed underneath a table between 
sitting down to dinner and the removal of the cloth. 

As these lofty mounds of eartli have all been carried 
up from beneath the surface, a cave of corresponding 
dimensions is necessarily scooped out below, and here, 
imder the multitude of miniature cupolas and pinnacles 
which canopy it above, the termites hollow out the royal 
chamber for their queen, with spacious nurseries sur- 
rounding it on all sides. Store-rooms and magazines 
occupy the lower apartments, and all are connected by 
arched galleries, long passages, and doorways of the 
most intricate and elaborate construction. In the 
centre and underneath the spacious dome is the recess 
for the queen — a hideous creative, with the head and 
thorax of an ordinary termite, but a body swollen to a 
hundred times its usual and proportionate bulk, and 
presenting the appearance of a mass of shapeless pulp. 
From this great progenitrix proceed the myriads that 
people the subterranean liive, consisting, like the com- 


^ Dr. Hooker^ in his Himalayan 
Journal (vol. i. p. 20) is of opinion 
that the nests of the termites are not 
independent structures; but that their 
nucleus is “the debris of clumps of 
bamboos or the trunks of largo trees 
which these insects have destroyed.” 
lie supposes that the dead tree falls 
leaving the stiunp coated with sand; 
which the action of the loeather soon 
fashions into a cone. But indepen- 
dently of the fact that the “ action of 
tho weather ” produces little or no 


effect on tlie closely cemented clay of 
the white ants’ nest; tliey may be 
daily scon constructing their edifices 
in the veir form of a cone, which 
they ever o&er retain. Besides which; 
they appear in tho midst of terraces 
and fields where no trees are to be 
seen ; and Dr. Hooker seems to over- 
look the fact that the termites rarely 
attack a living tree; and although 
their nests may bo built against oiiO; 
it continues to flourish not tho less 
for their presence. 
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munities of the genuine an^, of labourers and soldiers, 
which are destined never to acquire a fuller devdopment 
than that of larvee, and the perfect insects whim in due 
time become invested with wings and take their depart- 
ing flight from the cave. But their new equipment 
seems only destined to -facilitate, their dispersion fix)m 
the parent nest, which takes place at dusk ; and almost 
as quickly as they leave it they divest themselves of 
their ineffectual wings, waving them impatiently and 
twisting tliem in every direction till they become de- 
tached and drop off*, aJld the swarm, within a few hoiu^ 
of their emancipation, become a prey to the night-jars 
and bats, wliich are instantly attracted to them as ^ey 
issue in a cloud from the ground. I am not prepared 
to say that tlie other insectivorous birds would not 
gladly make a meal of the termites, but, seeing that m 
Ceylon their numbers are chiefly kept in check by the 
crepuscular birds, it is observable, at least as a coinci- 
dence, that the disjjersion of the swarm generally take^ 
place at twilight. Those tliat escape ihQjcaprimulgi fall 
a prey to tlie crows, in the morning succeeding their 
flight. 

The strange peculiarity of the omnivorous ravages 
of the white ants is that tliey shrink from the light, 
in all their expeditions for providing food they con- 
struct a covered pathway of moistened clay, and their 
galleries above ground extend to an incredible distance 
from the centrd nest. No timber, except ebony and 
ironwood, which are too hard, and those which are 
strongly imprecated with camphoj or aromatic oils, 
which they ^like, presents any obstacle to thdr ingress. 
I have had a case of wine filled, in the course of two 
days, with almost solid clay, and only discovered the pre- 
sence of the white ants by the escape from the corks. I 
have had a portmanteati in my tent so peopled with them 
in the course of a single night that the contents were 
found worthless in the morning. In an incredibly short 
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time a detachment of these pests will destroy a press full 
of records, reducing the paper to fragments ; and a shelf 
of books will be tunnelled into a gallery if it happen to 
be in -their line of march. The timbers of a house when 
fairly attacked are eaten from within till the beams arc 
reduced to an absolute shell, so thin that it may be 
pimched through with the point of the finger : and even 
kyauized wood, unless impregnated with an extra quantity 
of corrosive sublimate, appears to occasion them no in- 
convenience. The only effectual precaution for the pro- 
tection of furniture is incessant vigilance — the constant 
watching of every article, afid its daily removal from 
place to place, in order to baffle their assaults. 

They do not appear in the hills above the elevation of 
2000 feet. One species of white ant, the Termes Tapro- 
banes, was at one time believed by Mr. Walker to be 
peculiar to the island, but it has recently been found 
in Sumatra and Borneo, and in some parts of Hin- 
dustan. • 

Hymenopteh^. Mason Wasp . — Tn Ceylon as in all 
other countries, the order of hymenopterous insects 
arrests us less by the beauty of their forms than the 
marvels of their sagacity and the achievements of their 
instinct. A fossorial wasp of the family of Sphegidae \ 
which is distinguished by its metallic lustre, enters by 
the open windows, and changes irritation at its movements 
into admiration of the graceful industry with which it 
stops up the keyholes and similar apertures with clay in 
order to build in them a cell. Into this it thrusts the 
pupa of some other^insect, within whose body it has pre- 
viously introduced its own eggs ; and, enclosing the whole 
with moistened earth, the young parasite, after under- 
going its transformations, gnaws its way into light, and 
emerges a four-winged fiy.® 

^ It beloi^ to the genus Peloptsuaj implanted its eggS; belongs to the 
P.<^9mo^^St.Fargeau. The^m^Mc^ same family. 

which drags about the lar- ‘ Mr. E. L. Layord has given an 

VO) of cockroaches into which it has interestmg account of this Mason 
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Wasps. — Of the wasps, one formidable species 
(Sphex ferruginea of St. Fargeau), which is common to 
India and most of the eastern islands, is regarded with 
the utmost dread by the unclad natives, who fly preci- 
pitately on finding themselves in -the vicinity^ of its 
nests. These are of such ample dimensions, that when 
suspended from a branch, they often measure upwards 
of six feet in length.* 

Bees. — Bees of several species and genera, some 
divested of stings, and some in size scarcely exceeding 
a house-fly, deposit their honey in hollow trees, or 
suspend their combs from a branch. The spoils of their 
industry form one of the chief resources of the uncivi- 
lised Veddahs, who collect the wax in the upland 


wasp in the Annah and Matfazine of 
NnL Ilistorif for May, 

“ I have frequently, ’’ he says, se- 
lected one of these Hies for observa- 
tion, and have st'en their labours ex- 
tend over a period of a fortnight or 
twenty days j sometimes only half a 
cell wiis completed in a day, at otliers 
jis much as two. I never saw more 
than twenty cells in one nest, seldoq^ 
inde*od that number, and whence the 
caterpillars Were procured was always 
to mo a mystery. I have seen thirty 
or forty brought in of a species which 
I knew to be very rare in the perfect 
slate, and which I had sought for in 
vain, although I knew on what plant 
they fed. 

Then again how are they disabled 
by the wasp^ and yet not injured so 
as to cause their immediate death P 
Die they all do, at least all that I 
have ever tried to rear, after taking 
them from the nest. 

The perfected fly never effects its 
egress from the closed aperture, 
through which the caterpillars were 
inserted, and when cells are placed 
end to end, as they are in many in- 
stances, the outward end of each is 
always selected. I cannot detect any 
difference in the thickness in the 
crast of the cell to cause this uni- 
formity of practice. It is often as 
much as hmf an inch through, of 

VOL. I. S 


preat hardness, and os far as I can see 
impervious to air and light. How 
then does the enclosed fly always 
select the right end, and with what 
secretion is it supplied to decompose 
this moi’tar P 

^ It ought to bo remembered in 
travelling in the forests of Ceylon 
that sal volatile a 2 )plied immediately 
is a specific for the sting of a wasp. 

* At the January (1839) meeting 
of the Entoniolo^c^ Society, Mr. 
Whitehouse exhibited portions of a 
wasps^ nest from Ceylon, between 
seven and eight feet long and two 
feet in diameter, and showed that 
the construction of the cells was per- 
fectly analogous to those of the hive 
bee, and that when connected each 
has a tendency to assume a circular 
outline. In one specimen where 
there were three cells united the 
outer part was circular, whilst the 
portions common to the three formed 
straight walls. From this Singhalese 
nest Mr. Whitehouse demonstrated 
that the wasps at the commencement 
of their comb proceed slowly, form- 
ing the bases of several together, 
whereby they assume the hexagonal 
shape, whereas, if constructed sepa- 
ratmy he thought each single cell 
would be circular. See Proc, Ent, 
Sac, vol. iii, p. xvi. 
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forests, to be bartered for arrow points and clothes in the 
lowlands.^ I have never heard of an instance of persons 
being attacked by the bees of Ceylon, and hence the 
natives assert, that tliose most productive of honey arc 
•destitute of stings. 

The Carpenter Bee. — The operations of one of the 
most interesting of tlae tribe, the Carpenter bee***, I have 
watched with admiration from the window of the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s official residence at Kandy. So soon as 
the day grew warm, tliese active creatures were at work 
perforating the wooden columns which supported the 
verandah. They poised themselves on their shining 
purple wings, as they made the first lodgment in the 
wood, enlivening the work witli an uninten-upted hum of 
delight, whi5i was audible to a considerable distance. 
When the cxo^ivation had proceeded so far that the 
insect could descend into it, the music was suspended, 
but renewed from time to time, as. the little creature came 
to the orifice to throw out the chips, to rest, or to enjoy 
the fresh air. By degrees, a mound of saw-dust was 
foiined at the base of the pillar, consisting of particles 
.abraded by the mandibles of the bee. These, wlien 
the hollow was completed to the depth of several inches, 
were partially replaced in the excavation after being 
agglutinated to form partitions between the eggs, as 
they are deposited within. , 

Ants . — As to ants, I apprehend that, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers and familiaiity, information is veiy 
imperfect relative to the varieties and habits of these 
marvellous insects in Ceylon.® In point of multitude 


1 A gentiemaii connocted with 
department of tho SuiToyor-Generol 
wiitea to me that he menaurod a 
honey-comb which he found fastened 
to the overhanging branch of a small 
tree in the forest near Adam’s Peak, 
and found it nine links of his chain 
or about six feet in length and a foot 
in breadth whore it was attached to 
the branch, but tajiering towoi’ds the 


other extremity. '^It was a single 
comb with a layer of cells on either 
side, but so weighty that the branch 
broke by the strain.” 

* Xylocopa tenuiscapaj Westw. ,* X, 
MipeSf Drury. 

» ]Mr. Jerdon, in a series of papers 
in the thirteenth volume of the Annak 
of Natural Hidoi'y, has described 
forty-seven species of ants in South- 
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it is scarcely an exaggeration to apply to them the 
figure of “the sands of the sea.” They are every- 
where; in the earth, in tibe houses, and in the trees; 
they are to be seen in every room and cupboard, and 
almost on every plant in tibe jungle. To some of the 
latter they are, perhaps, attracted by the sweet juices 
secreted by the aphides and coccidm. Such is the pas- 
sion of the ants for sugar, and their wonderful faculty 
of discovering it, that the smallest' partiele of a substance 
containing it, though placed in the least conspicuous 
position, is quickly covered with , them, where not a single 
one may have been visible a moment before. But it is 
not sweet substances alone that they attack; no animal 
or vegetable matter comes amiss to them; no apertme 
appears too small to admit them ; it is necessary to place 
everything which it may be desirable to keep free from 
their invasion, under the closest cover, or on tables with 
cups of water imder every foot. As scavengers, they, 
are invaluable; and as ants never sleep, but work 
without cessation, during the niglil as well as by day, 
every particle of .decaying vegetable or putrid animal 
matter is removed with inconceivable speed and certainty. 
In collecting shells, I have been able to turn this pro- 
pensity to good account ; by placing them within their • 
reach, the ants in a few days removed every vestige of 
the mollusc from the innennost and otherwise inaccessible 
whorls ; thus avoiding all risk of injuring the enamel by 
any mechanical process. 

But the assaults of the ants are not confined to dead 
animals alone, they attack eqiially such small insects as' 
tliey can overcome, or find msabled by accidents or 
wounds; and it is not unusual to see some hundreds of 


em India. But M. Nietner has re- 
cently forwarded to the Berlin Mu- 
seum upwards of seven^ species 
taken by him in Ceylon, chiefly m the 
western province and the vicinity of 
Colombo. Of these many are iden- 


tical with those noted by Mr. Jerdan 
as belonging to the Indian continent. 
One (probably Drcpanoffnathw sal- 
tator of Jerdan) is described by M. 
Nietner os moving by jumps of 
several inches at a spring.’’ 
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them surrounding a maimed beetle, or a bruised cock- 
roach, and hurrying it along in spite of its struggles. I 
have, on more than one occasion, seen a contest between 
them and one of the viscous ophidians, Coecilia glutinosa^, 
a reptile resembling an enormous earthworm, common in 
the Kandyan hiUs, of an inch in diameter, and nearly two 
feet in length. It woidd seem on these occasions as if the 
whole community had been summoned and turned out 
for such a prodigious eflTort ; they surrounded their victim 
literally in tens of thousands, inflicting wounds on all 
parts, and forcing it along towards their nest in spite 
of resistance. In one instance to which I was a wit- 
ness, the conflict lasted for the latter part of a day, 

but towards evening the Coecilia was completely ex- 
hausted, and in the morning it had totally disappeared, 
having been carried away either whole or piecemeal by 
its assailants. 

The species I here allude to, is a very small ant, 

called the Koombiya in Ceylon. There is a still 

more minute description, which frequents the carafles 
and toilet vessels, and is evidently a distinct species, 
A third, probably tlie Formica nidijicans of Jerdan, is 
black, of the same size as that last mentioned, and, 
fi’om its colour, called the Kalu koombiya by the 
natives. In the houses its propensities and habits are 
the same as those of the oth»s; but I have observed 
that it frequents the trees more profusely, forming small 
paper cells for its young, like miniature wasps’ nests, in 
which it deposits its eggs, suspending them from the leaf 
‘of a plant. ^ 

The most formidable of all is the great red ant or 
Dimiya.® It is particularly abimdant in gardens, and 
on fruit ‘trees ; it constructs its dwellings by glueing 
the leaves of such species as are suitable from their 
shape and pliancy into hollow balls, and these it lines 
with a kind of transparent paper, like that manufao- 


^ See ante, Pt. l. cli. iii. p. 201. . 


* Formica smaragdinaj Fnb. 
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tured by the wasp. I liave watched them at the inter- 
esting operation of forming these dwellings; — a line 
of ants standing on the edge of one leaf bring another 
into contact with it, and hold both together with 
their mandibles till their companions within attach 
them firmly by means of their adhesive paper, the 
assistants outside moving along as the work proceeds. 
If it be necessary to draw closer &' leaf too distant to 
be laid hold of by the immediate workers, they form a 
chain by depending one from the other till the object is 
reached, when it is at- lengtli brought into contact, and 
made fast by cement. 

Like all their race, these ants are in perpetual 
motion, forming fines' on the ground along which they 
pass, in continual procession to and fi:om the trees on 
which they reside. They are the most irritable of the 
whole order in Ceylon, biting with such intense ferocity as 
to render it difficult for the unclad natives to collect the. 
fruit fi-om the mango trees, which the red ants espe- 
cially frequent. They drop from the branches upon 
travellers in the jungle, attacking them with venom and 
fury, and inflicting intolerable pain both upon animals and 
man. On examining the structure of the head through a 
microscope, I found lhat the mandibles, instead of merely 
meeting in contact, are so hooked as to cross each other 
at^the points, wliilst the inner line is sharply serrated 
throughout its entire length ; thus occasioning the intense 
pain of their bite, as compared with that of the ordinary 
ant. . 

To check the ravages of tjie coffee bug {Leeanium 
coffece, WaJkw), which for some years past has devastated 
some of the plantations m Ceylon, the experiment was 
made of introducing the red ants, who feed greedily on 
the Coccus. But the remedy threatened to be attended 
■with some inconvenience, for the Malabar Coolies, with 
bare and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely 
assaulted by the ants as to endanger their stay on the 
estates. 
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The ants which burrow in the ground in Ceylon are 
generally, but not invariably, black, and some of them are 
of considerable size. One species, about the third of an 
inch in length, is abundant in the hiUs, and especiahy about 
tlie roots ofjtrees, where they pile up the earth in circular 
heaps round the entrance to their nests, and in doing this 
I have observed a singular illustration of their instinct. To 
carry up each particle of sand by itself would be an end- 
less waste of labour, and to carry two or more loose ones 
securely would be to them embarrassing, if not impossible. 
To overcome the difficulty they glue together with tlieir 
saliva so much earth or sand as is sufficient for a brnden, 
and each ant may be seen hurrying up from below witli 
his load, carrying it to the top of “the circular heap out- 
side, and throwing it over, whilst it is so strongly attached 
as to roll to the bottom without breaking a£undcr. 

The ants I have been here describing are inoffensive, dif- 
, fering in this particular from the Dimiya and another of 
similar size and ferocity, which is called by tlie Singhalese 
Kaddiya. They have a legend illustrative of their alarm 
for the bites of the latter, to the effect that the cobra dc 
capello invested the Kaddiya with her own venom in admi- 
ration of the singular courage displayed by these little 
creatm’cs.^ 

Lepidoptkra. Butterdies . — In the interior of the island 
butterflies are comparatively rare, and, contrary to the o^i- 
nary belief, they are seldom to be seen in the sunshine. 
They frequent the neighbourhood of the jungle, and espe- 
cially the vicinity of the rivers and waterfalls, living mainly 
in the shade of the moist fo|i^e, and returning to it in haste 
after the shortest flights, as if their slender bodies were 
speedily dried up and exhausted by the exposure to the 
intense heat. 

Among the largest and most gaudy of the Ceylon Lepi- 
doptera is the great black and yellow {Ornithoptera 


1 Knox’s Ilistoricdl MMim of Ceylon, pt. i. ch. yi. p. 23. 
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darsius. Gray) ; the upper wings of which measure six 
inches across, and ai’e of deep velvet black, the lower, 
ornamented by large particles of satiny yellow, through 
which the sunlight passes. Few insects can compare with 
it in beauty, as it hovers over the flowers of the helio-. 
trope, which furnish the favourite food of the perfect fly, 
although the caterpillar feeds on the aristolochia and tlie 
betel leaf, and suspends its chrysalis from its drooping 
tendrils. 

Next in size as to expanse of wing, though often 
exceeding it in breadth, is the black and blue Papilio 
Polymnestor, which darts rapidly through the air, 
alighting on the ruddy flowers of the hibiscus, or the 
dark green foliage of the citrus, on which it deposits 
its eggs. The larvae of this species are green with wliite 
bands, and hare a hump on the fourth or fifth segment. 
From this hump the caterpillar, on being irritated, pro- 
trudes a singular hom of an orange colour, bifurcate at. 
the extremity, and covered with a pungent mucilaginous 
secretion. This is evidently intended as a weapon of 
defence, against the attack of the ichneumon 'flies, that 
deposit their eggs in its soft body, for when the grub is 
pricked, either by the ovipositor of the ichneumon, or 
by any other sharp instrument, the horn is at once pro- 
truded, and struck upon the offending object with un- 
eijiug aim. 

Amongst thp more common of the larger butterflies is 
the P. Hector, with gorgeous crimson spots set in the 
black velvet of the inferior wings ; these, when fresh, are 
shot with a purple blush, equalling in splendour the azure 
of the European “ Emperor” . 

Another butterfly, but belonging to a widely different 
group, is the “ sylph” {Hestia Jasonia), called by the Euro- 
peans by the various names of Floater, Spectre, and Silver- 
paper-Jly, as indicative of its graccfiil flight. It is found 
only in the deep shade of the damp forest, usually fre- 
quenting the vicinity of pools of water and cascades, about 
which it sails heedless of the spray, the moisture of which 
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may even be- beneficial in preserving the elasticity of its 
thin and dchcate wings, that bend and undulate in the act 
of flight 

The Lyccenidce a particularly attractive group, aboimd 
near the enclosures of cultivated grounds, and amongst the 
low shrubs edging the patenas, flitting fi:om flower to 
flower, inspecting each in turn, as if attracted by 
their beauty, in tlie fidl blaze of sun-light ; and shunning 
exposure less sedulously than the other diimials. Some 
of the more robust kinds* are magnificent in the 
bright light, from the splendour of their metallic blues 
and glowing pimples, but they yield in elegance of form 
and variety to their tinier and more dehcately-coloured 


congeners. 

Short as is the eastern twilight, it has its own peculiar 
forms, and the naturalist marks with intejest the small, 
but strong, llesperiidc^, hunying, by abrupt and jerk- 
ing flights, to the scented blossoms of the champac or 
the sweet night-blowing moon-flower ; and, when dai’k- 


ness gathers around, we can hear, though hardly distin- 
guish amid the gloom, the humming of the powerful 
wings of innumerable hawk moths, which hover with their 
long proboscides, inserted into the starry petals of the peri- 


winkle. ^ 

Conspicuous amidst these noctuTnM moths is the richly- 


coloured Acherontia Satanas, one of the Singhalese repre*- 


sentatives of our Death’s-head moth, which utters a 


sharp and stridulous cry when seized. This sound has 
been conjectured to be produced by tlie friction of 
its thorax against the abdomen; — Eeaumur believed 
it to be caused by rubbing the palpi against the tongue. 
I have never li^en able to observe either motion, and Mr. 


E. L. Layard is of opinion that the sound is emitted 
from two apertures concealed by tufts of wiry bristles 


* Lycama potyoinmatmf | * Tamphila Jtespei'iaf 

^ Amhlyjiodia pseudoemtaunts, 
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thrown out from each side of the inferior portion of the 
thorax.^ 

Moths. — Am ong the strictly nocturnal L^idoptera 
are some gigantic species. Of these the cinnamon-eat- 
ing Atlas, often attains the dimensions of nearly a foot 
in the stretch of ils superior wings. It is very common 
in the gardens ftbout Colombo, and its size, and the trans- 
parent talo-hke spots in its wings cannot fail to strike 
even the most careless saunterer. But little inferior 
to it. in size is the famed Tusseh silk moth®, which 
feeds on the country almond {Terminq,lia catappa) and 
the pahha Christi or Castor-oil plant; it is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the Atlas, which has a triangular 
wing, whilst its is falcated, and the transparent spots are 
covered with a curious tHread-like division drawn across 
them. 

Towards the northern portions of the island this 
valuable species entirely displaces the other, owing to 
the fact that the almond and palma Christi abound 
there. The latter plant springs up spontaneously on 
every mamu’e-heap or neglected spot of ground; and 
might be cultivated, as in India, with great advantage, 
the leaf to be used, as food for the caterpillar, the stalk 
as fodder for cattle, and the seed for the expression of 
castor-oiL The Dutch took advantage of this facility, 
and gave every encouragement to the cultivation of silk 
at JalTna®, but it never attained such a development as to 


' There is another variety of the 
same moth in Ceylon which closely 
resembles it in its markings, but I 
have never detected in it the utter- 
ance of this curious cry. It is smaller 
than the A. ISatanasy and^ like it^ often 
enters dwelling at nighty att^ted 
by the lights: out I have not found 
its larvae, alfhough that of the other 
species is common on several widely 
diflbrent plants. 

* AiUhereea mylittOy Drury. 

^ The Portuguese had made the 
attempt previous to the arrival of the 
Dutch, and a strip of land on the 


banks of the Kalany river near Co- 
lombo, still bears the n^e of Orta 
Seda, the silk garden. The attempt 
of the Dutch to inhoduce the true 
silkworm, mori, took 

place under the governorship of 
Kyklof Van Goens, who, on handing 
over the adminisl^tion to Ms suc- 
cessor in A.1). 1663, thus apprises him 
of the initiation of the experiment : 
— At Jafina Palace a trial has been 
undertaken to feed silkworms, and to 
ascertain whether silk may be roared 
at that station. I have planted a 
quantity of mulbeny trees, which 
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beanne an article of commercial importance. Ceylon 
noiv cultivates no silkworms whatever, .notwithstanding 
this abundance of the favourite food of one species ; and 
the rich silken rdbes sometimes worn by the Buddhist 
priesthood are still imported &om China and the con- 
tinent of India, 

In addition to the Atlas moth and tht? Myhtta, there 
are many other Bonibyddce in Ceylon ; and, though the 
silk of some of them, were it susceptible of being un- 
wound from the cocoon, would not bear a comparison 
with that of the Bomhyx mori, or even of the Tusseh 
moth, it might still prove to be valuable when carded and 
spun. If the European residents in the colony woidd 
rear the larvos of these Lcpidoptera, and make drawings 
of their various changes, they would render a possible 
service to commerce, and a certain one to entomological 
knowledge. 

The Wood-carrying Moth . — There is another family, of 
insects, the singular habits of wliich will not fail to 
attract the traveller in the cultivated tracts of Ceylon 
— these are moths of the genus Oiketicm^, of which the 
females are devoid of wings, and some possess no articu- 
lated feet Their larvas construct for themselves cases, 
which they suspend to a branch frequently of the pome- 
granate®*, surrounding them with the stems of leaves, and 
thorns or pieces of twigs bound together by threads, till 
the whole presents the appearance of a bundle of rods 
about an inch and a half long; and^ from the resem- 
blance of this to a Boman fasces, one African species 
has obtained the name of “ Lictor.” The German ento- 
mologists denon^ated the group Sack-trdger, the Singha- 
lese can them ffalmea kattea or “ billets of firewood,” and 


, grow well there^ and they ought to 
be planted in other directions,” — a- 
LENTYN, chap. xiii. The growth of 
the mulbeny trees is noticed the year 
^ter in a report to the governor- 
* general of India^ but the subject 
afterwards ceased to be attended to. 

^ Eumeta, Wlk. 


* The singular instincte of a species 
of Theda, Dipsaa Isocrates, Fab., 
in connection with the fruit of the 

S omegranate, were fiilly described by 
[r. Westwood, in a paper read before 
the Entomological Society of London 
in 1836. 
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regard the inmates as human beings, who, as a punish- 
ment for stealing wood in some former stage of existence, 
have been condemned to undergo a metempsychosis 
imder the form of these insects. 

The male, at the close of the pupal rest, escapes from 
one end of this singular covering, but the female makes 
it her dwelling for hfe ; moving about with-it at pleasure, 
and entrenching herself within it, when alarmed, by draw- 
ing together the pufse-hke aperture at the open end. 
Of these remarkable creatures there are five ascertained 
species in Ceylon. Psyche Dovbledaii^ Westw.-; Medsa 
plana. Walker ; Eunneta Cramerii, WestW. ; E. Tempk- 
tonii, Westw. ; and Cryptothelea comorta. Temp. 

AU the other tribes of minute Lepidoptera have abun- 
dant representatives in Ceylon ; some of them most 
attractive from the great beauty of their markings and 
colouring. The curious little split-winged moth {Ptero- 
phorus) is frequently seen in the cinnamon gardens and 
the vicinity of the fort, resting in the noonday heat in 
the cool grass shaded by the coco-nut topes. Three 
species have been captured, all characterised by the 
same singular feature of having the wings fan-hke, separ 
rated nearly their entire length into detached sections, 
resembling feathers in the pinions of a bird expanded for 
flight. 

Homoptera. Cicada. — Of the ITomoptera, the one 
which wiU most frequently arrest attention is the cicada, 
which, resting high up on the bark of a tree, makes the 
forest re-echo with a long-sustained noise so curiously re- 
sembling that of a cutler’s wheel that the creature pro- 
ducing it has acquired the highly-appr^riate name of 
the “knife-grinder.” 

IIemipteba. Bitgs. — On the shrubs in his compound 
the newly-arrived traveller will be attracted by an insect 
of a pale green hue and delicately-thin configuration, 
which, resting from its recent flight, composes its scanty 
■wings, and moves languidly alon||. the leaf. But expe- 
rience -will teach him to limit his examination to a 
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respectful view of its attitudes ; it is one of a numerous 
family of bugs, (some of them most attractive^ in their 
colouring,) wWch are inoffensive if unmolested, but if‘ 
touched or irritated, exhale an odour that, once endured, 
is never afterwards forgotten. 

Aphanipteka. Fleas . — ^Fleas are equally numeroxis, 
and ’may be seen in myriads in the dust of the streets or 
skipping in the sunbeams which fall on the clay floors of 
the, cottages. The dogs, to escape them, select for their 
sleeping places spots where a wood fire has been pre- 
viously kindled ; and here prone on the white ashes, their 
stomachs close to the earth, and their hind legs extended 
behind, they repose in comparative coolness, and bid de- 
fiance to their persecutors. 

Dipteea. Mosquitoes . — But of aU the insect pests 
that beset an unseasoned European the most provoking 
by far are the truculent mosquitoes.* Even in the 
midst of endurance from their onslaughts one cannot 
but be amused by the ingenuity of their movements; 
as if aware of the risk incident to an open assault, a 
favourite mode of attack is, when concealed by a 
table, to assail the ankles through the meshes of the 
stocking, or t^e knees which are ineffectually protected 
by a fold of Eussian duck. When you are reading, a 
mosquito will rarely settle on that portion of your hand 
which is within range of your eyes, but cunningly steal- 
ing by the underside of the book fastens on the wrist or 
little finger, and noiselessly inserts his proboscis there. 

I have tested the classical expedient recorded by 
Herodotus, who states that the fishermen inhabiting -the 
fens of Egypt cover their beds with their nets, knowing 
that die mosquitoes, although they bite through linen 


^ Sucli as Cantuo oceUatuay Lepto- 
scelia Margmaliay CaUidm Stockertua, 
&c. &c. Of the aquatic specieS; Gie 
gigantic J^eloatoma Lidicum cannot 
escape notice, attaining a size oftiearly 
three inches. 


* Culex laniger f Wied. In Kandy 
Mr. Thwaites finds C. fuacanuaj (?. 
circumvolma, &c., and one with a most 
formidahle hooked pi'oboscis, to which 
he has assigned the appropriate name 
C, Begiua, 
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robes, will not venture though a net.^ But, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Spence*, that nets with meshes 
an inch square will effectually exclude them, I have been 
satisfied by painful experience that (if the theory is not 
altogether fallacious) at least the modern mosquitoes 
of Ceylon are uninfluenced by the same considerations 
which restrained those of the Nile under the successors 
of Cambyses. 


Lint of Ceylon Insects. 

« 

For the following list of the insects of the island, and 
the remarks prefixed to it, I am indebted to Mr. F. 
Walker, by whom it has been prepared after a careful 
inspection of the collections made by Dr, Templeton, 
Mr. E. L. Layard, and others ; as well as those in the 
British Museum and in the Museum of the East India 
Company. 

A sliort notice of the aspect of the Island will afford the 
best means of accounting, in some degree, for its entomological 
Fauna : first, as it is an island, and has a mountainous central 
region, the tropical character of its producl^j^s, as in most 
other cases, rather diminishes, and somewhat approaches that 
of higher latitudes. 

The coast-region of Ceylon, and fully one-third of its 
northern part, have a much drier atmosphere than that, of the 
rest of its surface ; and their climate and vegetation are nearly 
similar to those of the Carnatic, with which this island may 
have been connected at no very remote period.* But if, on 
the contrary, the land in Ceylon is gradually rising, the dif- 
ference of its Fauna from that of Central Hindustan is less 
remarkable. The peninsula of the Dekkan might then be 
conjectured to have been nearly or wholly separated from the 
central part of Hindustan, and confined to the range of mount- 
ains along the eastern coast ; the insect-fauna of which is as 


^ IIekodoxtts, EifterpCf xcv, 1 ® On^-he subjec^f this conjecture 

® Kirby and Spence’s Entomology y | see cmtcy Vol. I. I^Ri. ch. i. p. 7. 
letter iv. 
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yet almost unknown, but will probably be found to have more 
resemblance to that of Ceylon than to the insects of northern 
and western India — just as the insect-fauna of Malaya appears 
more to resemble the similar productions of Australasia than 
those of the more northern continent. 

Mr. Layard’s collection was partly formed in the dry 
northern province of Ceylon ; and among them more Hindustan 
insects are to be observed than among those collected by Dr. 
Templeton, and found wholly in the district between Colombo 
and Ki^ndy. According to this view the faunas of the Neilglierry 
Mountains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of Malacca, 
and of Australasia would be found to form one group ; — while 
those of Northern Ceylon, of the western Dekkan, and of the 
level parts of Central Hindustan would form another of more 
recent origin. The ins€ct-fauna of the Carnatic is also pro- 
bably similar to that of the lowlands of Ceylon; but it is still 
unexplored. The regions of Hindustan in which species have 
been chiefly collected, such as Bengal, Silhet, and the Punjaub, 
are at the distance of from 1300 to 1600 miles from Ceylon, 
and therefore the insects of the latter are fully as different from 
those of the above regions as they are from tliose of Australasia, 
to which Ceylon is as near in point of distance, and agrees 
more with regard to latitude. 

Dr. Hagen has remarked that he believes the fauna of the 
mountains of Ceylon to be quite different from that of the 
plains and of tjp shores. The south tmd west districts have a 
very moist climate, and as their vegetation is like that of Ma- 
labar, their insect-fauna will probably also resemble that of tlio 
latter region. 

‘*The insects mentioned in the following list are thus dis- 
tributed : — 

Order Coleopteha. 

The recorded species of Cicindelidce inhabit the plains or 
the coast country of Ceylon, and several of them are also found 
in Hindustan. 

Many of the species of Carabid^e and of Staphylinidaiy es- 
pecially those collected by Mr. Thwaites, near Kandy, and by 
M. Nietner at Colombo, have much resemblance to the insects 
of these two families in North Europe ; in the ScyclmomidWi 
PtiliadcBy Phalworidw, Mtidulid(B,ColydiadceyB.ndLathridm^ 
the northern imm is still more striking, and strongly contrasts 
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with the tropical forms of the gigantic CopHdcGy Bupreatidce, 
and Gevambycidodj and with the Elateridwy Lampyridce^ Tene- 
brionidcei Helopidce^ Meloidce^ Curculionidcef PrionidceyCeraTnr- 
bycidcBy Lamiidcey and Endomychidce. 

The Copi^idaiy Dynastidcdy Melolonthidmy Cetoniadcey and 
Paasalidai are well represented on the plains and on the coast, 
and the species are mostly of a tropical character.- 

The Hydrophilidcb have a more northern aspect, as is gene- 
rally the case with aquatic species. 

The order Strepsiptera is heye considered as belonging to 
the Movdellidwy and is represented by the genus Myrniecotax, 
which is peculiar, as yet, to Ceylon. 

In the CitvGulionidai the single species of Apion will recall 
to mind the great abundance of that genus in North Europe. 

" The Prionidoi and the two followiilg families have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Pascoe, and the HwpidcBy with the five fol- 
lowing families, by Mr. Baly; these two gentlemen ai*e well 
ac(|uainted with the above tribes of beetles, and kindly supplied 
me with the names of the Ceylon species. 


Order Outhoptera. 

These insects in Ceylon have mostly a tropical aspect. The 
Physapoda, which will probably be soon incorporated with 
thcTu, are likely to. be numerous, though only one species has 
as yet been noticed. ^ 


Order NEURorTERA. 

‘‘ The list here given is chiefly taken from the catalogue pub- 
lished by Dr. Hagen, and containing descriptions of the species 
named by him or by M. Nietner. They were found in the most 
elevated parts of the island, near Kangbodde, and Dr. Hagen 
informs me that not less than 500 species have been noticed in 
Ceylon, but that they are not yet recorded, with the exception 
of the species here enumerated. It has been remarked that 
the THchoptemand other aquatic Nmropt&t'a are less local than 
the land species, owing to the more equable temperature of the 
habitation of their larvae, and on account of their being often 
conveyed along the whole length ^f rivers. The species of 
Psocus in the list are far more numerous than^ those yet ob- 
served in any other country, with the exception of Europe. 
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Order Hymenofteba. 

* 

In this order the Fon'micidce and the Ponerida’. are very nu- 
merous, as they are in other damp and woody tropical countries. 
Seventy species of ants have been observed, but as yet few of 
them have been named. The various other families of aculeate 
Hymenoptera are doubtless more abundant than the species 
recorded indicate, and it may be safely reckoned that the para- 
sitic Ilymmoptera in Ceylon far exceed one thousand species in 
number, though they are yet only known by means of about two 
dozeh kinds collected at Kandy by Mr. Thwaites. 

Order Lepibopteha. 

“ The fauna of Ceylon is much better known in this order 
than in any other of the insect tribes, but as yet the Lepidoptem 
alone in their class afford materials for a comparison of the 
productions of Ceylon with those of Hindustan and of Austral- 
asia; 932 species have been collected by Dr. Templeton and 
by Mr. Layard in the central, western, and northern parts of the 
Jsland. All the families, from the Papilionidcv to the Tinaidfv^ 
(djoimd, and numerous species and several genera appear, as 
yet, to be peculiar to the island. As Ceylon is situate at the en- 
trance to the eastern regions, the list in this volume will suitably 
precede the descriptive catalogues of the heterocerous Lepi- 
doptem of Hindustan, Java, Borneo, and of other parts of Aus- 
tralasia, which are being prepared for publication. In some of 
the heterocerous families several species arc common to Ceylon 
and to Australasia, and in various cases the faunas of Ceylon and 
of Australasia see'm to be more similar than those of Ceylon and 
of Hindustan. The long intercoui-se between those two regions 
may have been the means of conveying some species from one to 
the other. Among the Pyralites^ Hyinema recuwalis inhabits 
also the West Indies, South America, West Africa, Hindustan, 
China, Australasia, Australia, and New Zealand ; and its food- 
plant is probably some vegetable which is cultivated in all those 
regions; so also Deamia afflictalis is found in Sierra Leone, 
Abyssinia, Ceylon, and Chifia. 

Order Diptera. 

About fifty species were observed by Dr. Templeton, but 
most of those here recorded were collected by Mr. Thwaites at 
Kandy, and have a great likeness to North European species. 
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The mosquitoes are very annoying on account of their numbers^ 
as might be expected from the moisture and heat of the climate. 
Culex laniger is the coast species, and the other kinds here 
mentioned are from Kandy. Humboldt observed that in some 
parts of South America each stream had its peculiar mosquitoes, 
and it yet remains to be seen whether the gnats in Ceylon 
are also thus restricted in their habitation. The genera Sdara, 
Cecidomyia, and Simvlium, which abound so exceedingly in 
temperate countries, have each one representative species in 
the collection made by Mr. Thwaites. Thus an almost new 
field remains for the Entomologist in the study of the yet 
unknown Singhalese Diptera, which must be very numerous. 

Order Hemipteua. 

“ The species of this order in the list are too few and too similar 
to those of Hindustan to need any particular mention. Zc- 
co/niiim coffeoa may be noticed, on account of its infesting the 
coffee plant, as its name indicates, and the ravages of other 
species of the genus will be remembered, from the fact that 
one of them, in other regions, has put a stop to the cultivation 
of the orange as an article of commerce. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the species of insects 
in Ceylon may be estimated as exceeding 10,000 in number, of 
which about 2000 are enumerated in this volume. 

Glass Akachnida. 

“ Four or five species of spiders, of which the specimens can- 
not be satisfactorily described; one Ixodes and one Chelifer 
have been forwarded to England from Ceylon by Mr. Thwaites.” 


VOL. I. 
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NoTB.~The aftterlsk prefixed denotes the species discovered in 
departure from the Island in 184 


Obder, Coleoptera« 

Linn, 


Pam. CiciNDELiDiE, Steph. 

Cicindcla, Linn. 
ilavopunctata, Aud. 
discrepans, Wlk. 
aurofasciata, Guir. 
quadrilincata. Fair, 
biramosa, Fabr. 
catena, Fahi\ 
*^iisignificans, Dohm. 

Tricondyla, Lair. 
feniorata, Wtk. 
*tumidula, Wlk. 
*scitiscabra, Wlk. 
*concinna, JJohrn. 

Pam. CARABiDiE, Leach. 

Casnonia, Latr. 
•punctata, Niet 
•pilifcrji, Niet, 

Ophionca, Ktug. 
•cyanocephala, Fabr, 

Euplyucs, Met. 

Dolirnii, Niet. 

Ileteroglossa, Niet, 
♦elegans, Niet. 
•ruficollis, Niet. 
•biniaculata, Niet. 

Zuphiura, Latr. 
^ubcscens, Niet. 

Pheropsophus, Sulier. 
Catoirci, Dej. 
bimaculatus, Fabr, 

Cymindis, Latr, 
rufivcntrifl, Wlk. 

Anchista, Niet. 

•modesta, Niet. 

Dromiiis, Bon. 
marginifer, Wlk, 
repandens, Wlk. 

Lebia, Latr. 
bipars, Wlk. 

Creagris, Niet, 
lubrusa, Niet. 

£lliotil^ Niet. 
pallipes, Niet. 

Maraga, Wlk. 
planigcra, Wlk. 

Catascopus, Kirby, 
facialis, Wied. 
reductus, Wlk, 

Scarites, Fabr, 
obliterans, Wlk. 
subsignuns, Wlk, 
designans, Wlk. 

•minor, Niet. 

Clivina, Latr. 


•rngosifrons, Niet. 
•elongatulo, Niet, 
•maculata, Niet. 
recto, Wlk. 

Lcistus, Frtrhl. 
linearis, Wlk, 

Isotarsus, Lafert6. 
quadrimaculatus, Oliv, 

Panageeus, Latr. 
rctractus, Wlk. 

Chlasnius, Bon. 
bimaculatus, Dej. 
diffinis, lieiche, 
•Ccylanicus, Niet. 
•quinque-maculatus, 
Niet. 

pulclier, Niet. 
cupricollis, Niet. 
rugulosns, Niet. 

Anchomenus, Bon. 
illocatus, Wlk. 

Agonum, Bon. 
placidiiliim, Wlk. 

Colpodcs ? Macl. 
marginicollis, Wlk. 

Argutor, Meg. 
degencr, Wlk. 
rclinqucns, Wlk. 

Simphyus, Niet,^ 
•unicolor, Niet. 

Bradytus, Steph. 
stolid us, Wlk. 

Curtonotus, Steph. 
compositus, Wlk. 

Harpalus, Latr. 
•advolans, Niet. 
dispcllens, Wlk, 

Calodromus, Niet, 
•exornatus, Niet. 

Megaristerns, Niet, 
•mnndibiilaris, Niet. 
•stenolophoidcs, Niet. 
•Indicus, Niet. 

Flatysma, Bon. 
retinens, Wlk. 

Morio, Latr, 
trogositoidcs, Wlk. 
cucujoidcs, Wlk, 

Barysomus, Dej. 
•Gyllenhalii, Dej. 

Oodcs, Bon. 

•piceus, Niet. 

Selenophoriis, Da. 
infixus, Wlk. 

Orthogonius, Dej. 
femoratus, Dy. 

Ilelluodcs, Westw. 
Taprobanos, Weatuj. 

Fhysocrotaphus, Parry. 
Ceylonicus, Parry. 
•minax, West, 


C^lon since Sir J. E. Tcnnent'a 

9 . 

Physodcro, Esch, 
Eschscholtzii, Parry. 

Omphra, Latr. 
•ovipennis, Beiche. 

Planctes, Macl, 

bimaculatus, Macleay. 

Cardiaderns, Dy, 
scitus, Wlk. 

Distrigus, Dej. 

•costatiis, NieU 
♦submetallicus, Niet. 
•rufopiccus, Niet, 
•ajneus, Ntet. 
•Dcjcani, Niet. 

Drimostoma, Dy. 
•Ceylanicum, Niet, 
•marginalc, Wlk. 

Cyclosomiis, Latr. 
flexuosus, Fabr. 

Ochthephilus, Niet. 
♦Ceylanicus, Niet. 

Spathiniis, Niet. 
*nigriceps, Niet. 

Acupalpus, Latr, 
dcrogatus, Wlk. 
extremus, Wlk, 

Bembidium, Latr, 
iinitimum, Wlk. 
•opulcntum, Niet. 
•truncatum, Niet, 
•tropicum, Niet. 
•triangulare, Niet 
•Ceylanicum, Niet, 
Klugii, Niet. 
•ebeninum, Niet, 
•orientalc, Niet. 
•emarginatum, Niet, 
•ornatum, Niet, 
•scydmaenoidcs, Niet. 

Fam. Paubsidas, Westw. 

CcraptcruB, Swed. 
latipcs, Swed. 

Plcuroptcrus, West. 
Wostermanni, West, 

Paussus, Zmn. 
pacificus, West. 

Fam. Dytiscidas, Moud. 

Cybistcr, Curt. 
limbatus, Fabr, 

Dytiscus, Linn. 
extenuans, Wlk. 

Euiicctcs, Erich. 
griseus, Fabr. 

Hydaticus, Leach. 
festivus. III. 
vittatus, Fabr. 
dislocans, Wlk. 
fiactifer, Wlk. 
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Colymbctcs, Clairv. 
interclusiis, WUt. 

Hjdroporus, Clairv, 
interpulsus, Wlk, 
intcrmixtus, Wlk, 
Iflctabilis, Wlk, 
*incificicns, Wlk, 

Fam. Gtbinid^, Leach, 

Dineutcs, Mad. 
spinosus. Fair, 

Porrorhynchus, Lap, 
indicans, Wlk, 

Gyrctcs, Brulle. 
discifur, Wlk. 

Gyi'inus, Linn. 
nitidiilus, Fahr. 
oblicpuis, Wlk. 

Oroctochilus, Esch. 
*lcnociiiiura, IJuhrn, 

Fam. STAniiLiNiDJE, 
Leach, 

Ocypus, Kirby, 
longipcnnis, Wlk. 
congniiis, Wlh. 
puncti linen, Wlk, 
*line,atiis, Wlk, 

Pliilonthus, Leach, 
•pedestris, Wlk. 

Xantliolinus, Dahl. 
cinctus, Wlk. 
^inclinanc, Wlk. 

SuiiiiiH, Leach. 
*obliqiius, Wlk. 

CEdiebiriis, Erich. 
♦iilatus, Niet. 

Pa3dcnis, Fabr. 
alterrisins, Wlk. 

Stenus, Latr. 

♦barbatiis, Niet. 
*lucertoidcs, Niet. 

Osoriiis? Leach. 
*compactus, Wlk, 

Prognatlia, Latr, 
decisa, Wlk. 

*tcnuis, Wlk. 

Lcptochinis, Verty. 
*bispinus, Erich. 

Oxytclus, Grav, 
rudis, Wlk, 
productus, Wlk, 
♦bicolor, Wlk. 

Trogophlceus, Mann. 
♦Taprobanas, Wlk. 

Omalium, Grav. 
tiliforme, Wlk. 

Alcochara, Grav. 
posticA, Wlk. 
♦translata, Wlk. 
♦subjccta, Wlk, 


Dinnrda, Leach. 
serricoruis, Wlk, 


Fam. PsELAPBiDAs, ZeacA. 

Psclaph.anax, Wlk. 
setosus, Wlk. 


Fam. ScTDM^NiDjfe, XeacA. 

Erincus, Wlk, 
moiistr@sus, Wlk, 

Scydinsenus, Latr. 
♦megainclas, Wlk. 
♦ulatus, Niet 
♦fcinoralis, Niet. 
♦Ccylanicus, Niet, 
♦intermedins, Niet, 
♦psclaphoidcs, Niet, 
♦advolans, Niet. 
♦pubcscens, Niet. 
♦pygmoBus, Niet. 
♦glandulifcrus, Niet. 
♦graminicola, Niet. 
•pyrifonnis, Niet, 
♦aiigusticcps, Niet, 
♦ovatus, Niet. 


Fam. PtiliadvE, Wall. 

Triclioptcryx, Kirby, 
♦cursitans, Niet. 
♦iiiimatura, Niet, 
♦iiivisibilis, Niet. 

Ptiliuin, Schiippo 

♦siib«£uadratura, Niet. 

Ptenidium, Erich. 
♦macrocephalum, Niet, 

Fam. PiiALAcniPJKjXeflcA. 

Phalacrus, Payk. 
conjiciens, Wlk. 
confcctus, Wlk. 

Fam, NitidulidzE, Leach. 

Nitidula, Fahr. 
contigens, Wlk. 
iiitciiflcns, Wlk. 
significans, Wlk. 
tomentifera, Wlk. 
*8ubmaculata, Wlk. 
♦glabricula, Dohrn, 

Nitidulopsis, Wlk. 
ajqitalis, Wlk, 

Meligcthes, Kirby. 
♦oricntalis, Niet, 
•respondens, Wlk, 

Rhizophagiis, Hetbst 
parallclus, Wlk. 
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Fam. CoLTDiAM, Wdl 

Lyctus, Fabr. 
rctractus, Wlk. 
disputans, Wlk. 

Ditoma, Illig, 
rugicollis, Wlk. 

Fam. TrooositidzE, Kirby. 

Trogosita, Oliv. 
insinuans, Wlk. 
♦rhyzophagoidcs, WUt, 

Fam. CncrjJiD^, Steph. 

Locmopblcous, Dei. 
ferruginous, Wlk. 

Cucujus ? Fabr. 
♦incommodus, WUt. 

Silvanus, Latr. 
retrahens, Wlk. 
♦scuticollis, Wlk. 
♦porrcctuB, WUt, 

Brontes, Fahr. 
♦orientalis, Dej. 

Fam. LATnRiDiAN.s:, WoU, 

Lathridius, Herbst. 
pcrpusillus, Wlk, 

Cortienria, Marnh. 
rcsccta, Wlk. 

Monotoma, Herbst. 
coiicinnulu, Wlk, 

Fam. D]SRMESTiDAs,Zcac/<. 

Dermestes. Linn. 
yulpinus, Fahr, 

Attagenus, Latr. 
dcfcctus, Wlk, 
rufipes, Wlk. 

Trinodes, Meg. 
hirtcllus, Wk, 

Fam. BYaRniD.s, Leach, 

Inclica, Wlk. 
solidu, Wlk. 

Fam. Histerida;:, Leach. 

Ilister, Linn, 

Bcngalcnsis, Weid, 
encaustus, Mars, 
orientalis, Payk. 
bipustulatus, Fabr. 
•mundissimus, Wlk. 

Saprinus, Erich. 
scmipunctatus, Fabr, 

Platysoma, Leach. 
atratum? Erichs. 
desinens, Wlk. 
rcBtoratum, Wlk. 
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Dcndropliiliis, Leactu 
linitiinus, Wlk, 

Piun. Ai*hodiad;e, Mad 

Apliodius, lUig. 
robustiis, Wlk. 
dynantoides, Wlk. 
pallidicornis, Wlk. 
niutansi, Wlk. 
sequciis, Wlk. 

Psauiinoilius, Oyll. 
iuscitus, Wlk. 

Pam. Troqid^, MacL 

Trox, Fabr. 
iaclusus, Wlk, 
curuutus, Fabr. 

Pam. CoFRiDAC, Leach, 

Ateuchus, Weber. 
saccr, Linn. 

Gymnoplcurus, Jllia. 
smaragdifcr, WlL 
Kccnij'ii, Fabr, 

Sisyphus, Latr. 
setosulus, Wlk, 
subsidcns, Wlk, 
proinincQS, Wlk. 

Orcpanoccnis, Kirby. 
Taprobanas, West. 

Copris, Geqffr. 

Pirmal, Fabr. 
sagax, Quens. 
capucinus, Fabr, 
cribricollis, Wlk, 
rcpcrtiis, Wlk, 
sodalis, Wlk, 
sigiiatiis, Wlk, • 
diminutLVUs, Wlk, 

Onthophagus, Latr. 
Bonassus, Fabr. 
ccrvicornis, Fabr. 
prolixus, Wlk, 
gravis, Wlk, 
difficilis, Wlk, 
luccns, Wlk. 
ncgligens, Wlk. 
mccrcns, Wlk. 
turbatus, Wlk. 

Onitis, Fabr. 

Philcmou, Fabr. 

Fam. Dynabtidab, Mad 

Oryctes, lUig, 
rhiuoceros, Linn. 

Xylotrupcs, Hope. 
Gideon, Linn. 
reductus, Wlk. 
solidipcs, Wlk. 

Fhileurus, Lair. 
detractus, Wlk. 


Orplinus, Mad, 
dctcgcns, Wlk. 
Bcitissimus, Wlk. 

Fam. G£OTRUPiD.s:,Leac/i. 

Bolboccras, Kirby. 
lincatus, Westw. 

Fam. MELOLONTHlDiB, 
Mad. 

Mclolontha, Fabr. 
nummicudcns, Newm, 
rubiginosa, Wlk. 
fcrruginosa, Wlk, 
scriata, Hope, 
])inguis. Wlk. 
setosa, Wlk. 

Bhizotrogus, Latr. 
hirti pectus, Wlk. 
aequ^is, Wlk. 
costatus, Wlk, 
inductus, Wlk. 
exactus, Wlk. 
sulcifcr, Wlk. 

Phyllopertha, Kirby. 
transvcTsa, JBurm. 

Silphodcs, Westw, 
Jndica, Westw. 

Trigonostoina, Dej. 
assimilc, Hope. 
comprcssum? Weid. 
nanum, Wlk, 

Serica, Mad 
pruinosa, Hope. 

Popilia, Leach. 

inarginicollis, Newm. 
cyanella, Hope. 
discolis, WlL 

Scricesthis, Dej. 
rotiiTidata, B7A. 
subsignata, Wlk. 
mollis, Wlk. 
confirmata, Wlk. 

Flectris, Xgi. Sf Seru. 
solida, Wlk. 
punctigcra, Wlk. 
glabrilinea, Wlk. 

Isonychus, Mann, 
veil trails, Wlk. 
pectoralis, Wlk. 

Omaloplia, Meg. 
frocta, TF/A, 
intcrrupta, Wlk. 
semicincta, WUi, 
♦hamifera, Wlk. 
♦picta, Dokrn. 

*nana, Dohm. 

Apogonia, Kirby. 
nigricans, Hope. 

Phytalus, Erich. 
curystomus, Burnt. 


Ancylonyclia, DeJ. 

licynaudii, Blanch. 
Lcucopholis, Dej. 
Mcllci, Gaer. 
pinguis. Barm. 
Anomabi, Meg. 
elata, Fabr, 
liumcralis, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 
varicolor, Sch. 
conformis, Wlk. 
similis, Hope. 
punctatissima, Wlk. 

infixa, Wlk, 

Mimclo, Kirby. 
variegata, Wlk. 
mundissima, Wlk, 
Parastasia, Westw. 

rufopicta, Westw. 
Euchlora, Mad. 
viridis, Fabr. 
perplcxa, Hope. 

Fam. Cetoniad-®, Kirby. 
Glycypbana, Burnt. 
versicolor, Fabr. 
luctuosA, Gory. 
variegata, Fabr. 
marginicollis. Gory. 
Clinteria, Barm. 
impcrialis, Schaum. 
incerta, Barry. 
chloronota, Blanch, 
Tfcriiodera, Burnt. 
Malabaricnsis, Gory, 
quadrivittata. White. 
alboguttata. Vigors, 
Protsetia, Burnt. 
maculata, Fabr. 
Wliitchousii, Parry, 
Agestrata, Erich. 
nigrita, Fabr. 
orichalcca, Linn. 
Coryphoccra, Burm. 

elegans, Fabr. 
Macronota, Iloffm. 
quadrivittata, Sch. 

Fam. Tkichiad®, Leach. 
Valgus, Scriba, 
addendus, Wlk. 

Fam. Lucanidje, Leach, 

Odontolabis, Burm. 
Bcngalcnsis, Parry, 
emarginatus, Dej, 
.Mgus, Mad 
acuminatus, Fabr. 
lunatus, Fabr, 
Singhala, Blanch, 
tenclla, Blanch. 
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Fam. Fassalidje, Mad. 

Fassalus, Fabr, 
transvcrsiis, Dohm. 
interstitial is, Perch. 
punctigcr? Lefeb. 
bicolor, Fahr. 

Fam. SruiERiDiADiE, 
Leach. 

Sphscridium, Fahr. 
tricolor, Wlk. 

Ccrcyon, Leach. 
*viciiialc, Wlk. 

Fam. IlTDROPniLiD^, 
Leach. 

Hydrous, Leach. 
*rufiveiitri8, Niet. 
♦incoiispicuus, Niet 

Hydrobius, Leach. 
stultiis, Wlk. 

Philydnis, Solier. 
csuricns, Wlk. 

Bcrosns, Leach. 
•decrescens, Wlk. 

Hydrochns, Germ. 
♦lacustris, Niet 

Georyssus, Lair. 
*gcmnia, Niet. 
’'‘insiilaris, J)oJtrn, 

Bnstarcus, Wlk. 
porosus, Wlk. 

Fam, BuPRESTiDiF., Stph. 

Stcrnoccra, Esch. 
chrysis, Linn. 
stcrnicornis, Linn. 

Chrysochroa, Solier. 
ignita, Linn. 
Chincnsis, Lap. 
llnjali, Lap. 
♦cyaiieoct'pliala, Fabr 

Chrysodcmn, Lap. 
sulcata, Thunb. 

Bclionota, Esch. 
scutclluris, Fabr. 
•Pctiti, Gory. 

Cbrysobothris, Esch. 
suturalis, Wlk. 

Agrilus, Meg. 
sulcicollis, Wlk. 
♦cuprcicops, Wlk. 
•cupreicollis, Wlk. 
*armatu8, Fabr, 

Fam. ELATERiDiB, Leach. 

Campsostcrnos, Lair. 
Templetonii, Weslw. 
aureolus, Hope. 


Bohcmannii, Cand. 
vcnustulus, Cand. 
pallidipes, Cand. 

Agrypnus, Esch. 
fuscipcs, Fabr. 

Alaus, Esch. 
spcciosus, Linn. 
sordidus, Westw. 

Cardiophorns, EscK 
hutnerifcr, Wlk. 

Corymbites, Latr. 
dividcns, Wlk. 
divisa, Wlk. 
•bivittava, Wlk. 

Lacoii, Lap. 

♦obesus, Cand. 

Athous, Esch. 
punctosus, Wlk. 
inapcrtus, Wlk. 
dccretus, Wlk. 
incfficiens, Wlk. 

Ampediis, Meg. 
♦acutifcr, Wlk. 
*discicollis, Wlk. 

Lcgna, Wlk. 
idonea, Wlk. 

Fam. Leach. 

Lyciis, Fabr. 

triangularis, Hope. 
gcminus, Wlk. 
astutus, Wlk. 
fallax, Wlk. 
plaiiieoruis, Wlk 
mclaiioptcriis, Wlk. 
pubiconiis, Wlk. 
duplex, Wlk. 

COstifeT, Wlk. 
rcvocuns, Wlk. 
dispcllcns, Wlk. 
♦pubipcnnis, Wlk. 
♦humcrifer, Wlk. 
exjiaiisicornis, Wlk. 
divisus, Wlk. 

Hictyoptcriis, Latr. 
intcnicxus, Wlk. 

Lampyris, Geoff. 
tcncbrosa, Wlk. 
diiliiiis, Wlk. 
lutcscens, Wlk. 
♦vitrifcra, Wlk. 

Colopliotia, l)ej. 
humeralis, Wlk. 
[vcspcrtina, Fabr. 
pci-plcxa, Tf7A. ?] 
intricata, Wlk. 
extricans, Wlk. 
promelfis, Wlk. 

Harmatelia, Wlk. 
dlscalis, Wlk. 
bilineo, Wlk. 
t3 • 


Fam. Telephoridae, 
Leadt, 

Telcphorus, Schfiff. 
dimidiatus, Fabr. 
maltbinoides, Wlk. 

Eugcusis, Westw. 
palpator, Westw. 
gryphus, Hope. 
olivaceus, Hope. 

Fam. CEBRIONID.S:, Steph. 

Callirhipis, Latr. 
Templetonii, Westw. 
Cbampionii, Westw, 

Fam. Meltridas, Leach, 

Malachius, Fabr. 
plagiatus, Wlk. 

Malthiiius, Latr. 
•forticornis, Wlk. 
♦rctractus, Wlk. 
fragilis, T)ohm. 

Enicopus, Steph. 
proficiens, Wlk, 

Honosca, Wlk. 
nccrobioides, Wlk. 

Fam, CLERID.E, Kirby. 

Cylidrus, Lap. 
sobrinus, Dohrn. 

Stigmatium, Gray. 
clapliroidcs, Westw. 

Nccrobia, Latr. 
rufipes, Fabr. 
aspera, Wlk. 

Fam. Ptinid.^:, Leach. 

Ptinus, Linn. 

♦nigerrimus, Boield, 

Fam. DiAPERiDiE, Leach. 

Diaperis, Geoff. 
velutina, Wlk. 
fragilis, Dohm. 

Fam. Tenebrionidas, 
Leach. 

Zophobas, Dej. 
errans? Dej. 
clavipes, Wlk. 

? solidus, Wlk. 

Pseudoblaps, Gucr. 
nigrita, Fabr. 

Tenebrio, Linn. 
rubripcs, Hope. 
retentn, Wlk. 

Trachyscclis, Latr. 
bruiinoa, Dohrn. 
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Fam. Op at RID-®, Shuck. 

Opatrum, Fahr. 
contraliciiri, Wlk. 
bilincutum, Wlk. 
planatum, Wlk. 
Bcrricollc, Wlk. 

Asido, Lair. 
horrid a, Wlk. 

Crypticus, Latr. 
dotersus, Wlk. 
lonffipcniiis, Wlk. 

riialcriii, Latr. 
rulipcs, Wlk. 

Toxiciini, Att/r. 
oppugn Jins, Wlk. 
biliinu, Wlk. 

Bolctojdiagns, III. 
♦rnorosns, Dolirn. 
♦exasjKTUtus, J)oh. 

Ulorna, Meg. 
scita, Wlk. 

Ali)liitophiigus, Sleph. 
sublascia, Wlk. 

Fam. IIelopid®, Steph. 

Osdurn, Wlk. 
picipcs, Wlk. 

Cliolipus, Dej. 
brevicornis, Dej. 
parabolicus, Wlk. 
liDviuscnliis, WUt. 

ITclops, Fabr. 
ebeninns, Wlk. 

Camariii, Lcp. §• Serv. 
amethystina, L. S. 

Amaryginus, Dalrn. 
chrysomcloidcs, JJeJ. 

Fam. Meloid®, Wall. 

£])icni]ta, Dej. 
nigrifinis, Wlk. 

Cissites, Latr. 
tcstacc3us, Fahr. 

Mylabris, Fabr. 
humcralis, Wlk. 
altcrna, Wlk. 
*recognita, Wlk. 

Atractoccriis, iVi/., Bv, 
debilis, Wlk. 
reversus, Wlk. 

Fam. GCdemerid®, Steph. 

Cistcla, Fahr. 
congrna, Wlk. 
*falsifica, Wlk. 

Allcculn, Fabr. 
fusiformis, ^Vlk. 
clcgans, Wlk. 
♦flavifcicur, Wlk. 


Sora, Wlk. 

•jnarginatn, Wlk. 

Thaccoiia, Wlk. 
dimclas, Wlk. 

Fam. Mordeijad®, Steph. 

Acosmus, Dej. 
languidus. Wilt. 

Phipiphorus, Fahr. 
*tropicus, Nict. 

Mordolla, Linn. 
composita, Wlk. 
*dcfccliva, Wlk. 

Myrmccolax, Westw. 
♦Nictneri, Weslw. 

Fam. Anthicid®, Wlk. 

Antliicus, Payk. 
*quisqiiilariiis, Niet 
*insnlariijs, Niet. 
♦sticticollis, Wlk. 

Fam. CissiD®, Leach. 

Cis, Latr. 
con ten dens, Wlk. 

Fam. ToMiciD®, Shuck. 

A pate, Fahr. 
su!)mcdia, Wlk. 

Bostrichus, Geoff. 
mutilatiis, Wlk. 
♦vertens, Wlk. 
*modcratus, Wlk, 
•icstaceus, WVt. 
*cxiguus, Wlk. 

Platypus, Herbst. 
minax, Wlk. 
solidus, Wlk. 
♦latUinis, Wlk. 

Ilylurgus, Latr. 
determ inans, Wlk. 
*concinnaliis, Wlk. 

Ilylesinus, Fabr. 
curvifer, Wlk. 
dcspcctus, Wlk. 
irresolutus, Wlk. 

Fam. CoRciTLioNiD®, 
Leach. 

Bruchus, Linn. 
scutellaris, Fahr. 

Spermophagns, Steven, 
convolvuli, Thunb. 
dguratus, Wlk. 

Cisti, Fahr. 
incertus, Wlk. 
dccrctus, Wlk. 

Dendropemon, SchUn. 

*melancholicus, 
Dcndrotrogiis, Jek, 


Dohmii, Jek. 
discrepans, Dohrn, 

Eucoryniis, Schon. 
colligendus, Wlk. 
colligcns, Wlk. 

Basitropis, Jek. 
♦disconotatiis, ,Tek, 

Litocerns, Schiin. 
punctulatns, Dohrn. 

Tropidcrcs, Sch. 
punctulifer, Dohrn, 
fragilis. Wlk. 

Cedns, Watcrh, 

•canccllatus, Dohrn. 

Xylinadcs, Lair. 
sobriniilus, Dohrn. 
indigniis, Wlk. 

Xcnofcriis, Genn. 
anguliferiis, Wlk. 
rcYocans, Wlk. 
*anclioi*Jilis, Dohrn. 

Callistoceriis, Dohr?i. 
♦Nictneri, Dohrn. 

Antbribns, Geoff. 
loiigicornis, Fabr. 
apicalis, Wlk. 
faeilis, Wlk. 

AnTiceriis, Schiin. 
colTcro, Fahr. 
♦insidiosuH, Fahr, 
♦iniisculiis, Dohrn. 
♦intangens, BVA*. 
*bifbvca, Wlk. 

Dipicza, Pasc. 

•insignis, Dohrn. 

Apolccta, Pasc. 
♦Nietnori, Dohrn. 
*museiilus, Dohrn. 

Arrhenodes, Steven. 
miles, Sell. 
pilicornis, Sch. 
dentirostris, Jek. 
upf)roxiinnns, Wlk. 
Veneris, Dohrn. 

Cerobates, Schiin. 
thrasco, Dohrn. 
aciculatiis, Wlk. 

Ccoccphalus, Schiin. 
cavus, Wlk. 
*rcticulatus, Fahr. 

Ncmoccphahis, Latr. 
sulcirostrisy De Haan. 
planicollis, Wlk, 
spinirostris, Wlk. 

Apuderus, OUv. 
longicollis ? Fabr. 
Tranqucbaricus, Faltr. 
cygucus, Fahr. ? 
scituhis, Wlk. 
♦triangularis, Fahr. 
♦ecliinatus, Sch. 

Rhynchites, Herbsl. 
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suffundcns, \Vlk, 
''^restitucns, Wlk, 
Apion, Ilerbst, 
*Cinga1enso, Wlk. 
Strophosomus, Bilbug, 
^suturalis, Wlk, 
Fiazomias, SchUn, 
asqualis, Wlk, 
Astycus, Schiin, 
lateralis, Fabr. ? 
ebeninus, Wlk, 
^immunis, Wlk, 

Cl con ns, Schon, 
induceiis, Wlk, 
Myllocci'us, Schdn. 
transmarinus, Ilerbst? 
spurcatus, Wlk, 
♦retrahens, Wlk, 
*posticus, Wlk, 
Phyllobius, Schon, 
*mimicus, Wlk, 
Episoiniis, Schim. 

pauperatus, Fabr. 
Lixus, Fabr, 

ncbulifascia, Wlk, 
Aclecs, Schdn, 
cribratus, Dej, 
Alcidcs, Dalm, 
signatus, Boh, 
obliquus, Wlk. 
transversus, Wlk, 
♦cluusus, Wlk, 
Acicncmis, Fairm, 
Ceylon icus, Jek, 

A potomorhi n us, Schiin, 
signatus, Wlk, 
alboatcr, Wlk. 
Cryptorhynchus, Illig, 
incffcctus, Wlk, 
ossimilans, Wlk, 
dcclaratus, Wlk, 
notabilis, Wlk. 
vexatus, Wlk. 
Camptorhinns, Schdn.? 
reversus, Wlk. 
*indiscretus, Wlk. 
Desmidophorus, Chevr. 
hebes, Fabr. 
communicans, Wlk. 
strenuus, Wlk. 
*discriminans, Wlk, 
inexpertus, Wlk. 
fasciculicollis, Wlk, 
Sipalus, Schdn. 
granulatus, Fabr, 
porosus, Wlk, 
tinctus, Wlk, 

Mccopus, Dalm, 

•Waterhousei, Dokm. 
Bhynchophorus, Herbst, 
ferruginous, Fabr, 
introduceni^ Wlk. 


Protoccrus, Schdn, 
molossus? Oliv. 

Spbsenophorus, Schdn, 
glabridiscus, Wlk. 
exquisitus, Wlk. 
Dchaani ? Jek. 
cribricollis, Wlk. 

? panops, Wlk. 

Cossonus, Clairv. 
*quadrimacula, Wlk, 
Phebes, Wlk. 
ambiguns, Sc/l? 

Scitophilus, Schdn, 
oriziic, Linn, 
disciferus, Wlk, 

Mccinus, Germ. 

* ? rclictus, Wlk. 

Pam. Prionidjb, Leach. 

Trictcnoton[ia,G. N. Gray, 
Templctoni, Westw. 

Prionomma, White. 
oricntalis, Oliv. 

Acanthophorus, Serv, 
serraticornis, Oliv. 

Cncinoplites, Newm, 
Ebesus, Moich, 

Ailgosoma, Serv. 
Cingalensc, Wiite, 

Fam. 0BRA3fBrcii>iB, 
Kirby. 

Ccrambyx, Linn, 
indutus, Neum. 
vcrnicosuB, Base, 
consocius, Pose, 
Ycrsiitus, Pose, 
nitidus. Pose. 
macilentus. Pose. 
venustus, Pasc. 
torticollis, Dohm. 

Sebasmia, Pasc. 
Templetoni, Pasc. 

Callichroma, Latr. 
trogoninum, Pasc. 
tclephoroides, Westw. 

Horaaiomelas, White. 
gracilipes. Parry, 
zonatus, Pasc, 

Colobus, Serv, 

Cingalcnsis, White. 

Thranius, Pasc. 
gibbosus, Pasc, 

Dcutcrommo, Pasc, 
mutica, Pasc. 

Obrium, Meg. 
latcrsde, Pasc. 
mcestum, Pasc. 

Psilomerus, Blanch. 
mocilcntus, Pasc. 

Clytus, Fabr, 

T 4 . 


Ticinus, Hope. 
ascendens, Pasc, 
Walkcri, Pasc, 
annularis, Fabr, 
*aurilinca, Dohm, 
Bhaphuma, Pasc. 

leucoscutellata, Hope, 
Cercsium, Newm. 
cretatum, White. 
Zeylanicum, White, 
Stromatium, Serv. 
barbatuni, Fahr. 
maculatum. White. 
Hcspherophancs, Mats, 
simplex, Gyll. 


Fam. Lamhd^, Kirby, 

Nyphona, Muh. 

cylindracca. White, 
Mesoso, Serv. 

columba, Pasc. 
Coptops, Serv, 
bidens, Fabr, 
Xylorhiza, Dej. 

adusta, Wied, 

Cacia, Newm. 

triloba, Pasc. 
Batocera, Blanch, 
rubus, Fabr. 
ferruginea, Blanch. 
Monohammus, Meg. 
fistulator. Germ, 
crucifer, Fabr, 
nivosus. White. 
commixtus, Pasc, 
Ccreopsius, Dup, 
patronus, Pasc. 
Pclargoderus, Serv. 

tigrinus, Chevr. 
Olcnocamptus, Chevr, 
bilobus, Fabr. 
Praonctlia, Dej. 
annulato, Chevr, 
posticolis, Pasc. 
Apomecyna, Serv. 

histrio, Fabr. var.? 
Bopico, Pasc. 

prseusta, Pasc, 
Hathlio, Serv, 
procera, Pasc. 
lolca, Pasc, 
proxima, Pasc, 
histrio, Pasc, 

Glenea, Newm. 
sulphurella. White, 
commissa, Pasc. 
scapifera, Pasc. 
vexator, Pasc. 
Stibara, Hope, 
nigricornis, Fabr. 
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Fam. Hispid-®, Kirhy- 

Oncoccphala, Dohm, 
dcltoidcs, JJohrn. 
Lcptispii, Ball/, 
pyginoca, Baly. 
Amblisp^ Bafy. 

Hbhriiii, Baly. 
Estigmcna, Hope, 
Chincnsis, Hope, 
Hisj>a, Linn, 
hystrix, Fahr, 
erinacca, Fabr. 
nigriiia, Hohrn, 
•Walkeri, Baly, 
Platypria, Gucr. 
echidna, Guur, 

Fain. Cassidtd®, Westw. 
Epistictiii, Boh, 
matronula, Boh. 
Iloplionota, Hope. 
tetraRpilota, Baly. 
ruhromarginata, Boh. 
horrilica, Boh. 
Aspidomorpha, Hope. 
St. crucis, Fahr, 
miliaris, Fahr, 
pullidimarginnta,77a/^. 
dorsata, Fabr, 
calligera, Boh, 
micaris, Fahr, 

Cassida, Linn, 
clathrata, Fabr. 
timcfacto. Boh. 
farinosa, Boh. 
Laccoptcra, Boh. 

14- notata, Boh. 
Coptcycla, Chevr. 

sex-notata, Fabr, 

15- signata, Boh, 
13-notata, Boh. 
ornata, Fabr. 
Ceylonico, Boh. 

Balyi, Boh. 
trivittata, Fabr. 
15-punctata, Boh. 
catenata, Dej. 

Fam. Saorid®, Kirby. 
Sagra, Fabr. 
nigrita, Oliv. 

Fam. Donagid®, Lacord. 
Donacia, Fahr. 

Delesscrti, Gu6r. 
Coptoccpliala, C/tea. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Fam. Eumolpid®, Baly. 
Corynodos, Hqpe. 


cyancus, Hope. 
icneiiR, Baly. 

Glyptoscclis, Chevr. 
Templetoni, Baly. 
pyrospilotus, Baly. 
micans, Baly. 
cupreus, Baly. 

Eumolpiis, Fabr, 
Icmoidcs, Wlk, 

Fam. CBTPTOCEpnALiD®, 
Kirby. 

CryptocephaJus, Geoff. 
sex-punctatus, Ftibr. 
Walkeri, Baly. 

Dinpromorpho, Lac, 
Turcica, Fabr, 

Fam. ClIRTSOMELID®, 
Leach, 

Chalcolampa, Baly 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Lina, Meg. 
convexa, Baly. 

Chrysomcla, Linn. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Fam. Galerucid®, Sieph 

Galcruca, Geoff. 

♦pectinata, Hohrn, 

Graptodcro, Chevr. 
cyanea, Fabr, 

Monolcpta, Chevr, 
pulcliclla, Baly, 

Tliyamis, Steph. 
Ccylonicus, Baly. 

jPam. CocciNELLTD®, Latr. 

Epilachna, Chevr. 
28-punctata, Fahr. 
Dclessortii, Gucr, 
pubcscens, Hope. 
innuba, Ollv, 

Coccinella, Linn, 
tricincta, Fabr. 
♦repanda, Muls, 
tenuilinea, Wlk, 
rcjiciens, Wlk. 
interrumpens, Wlk. 
quinqucpiaga, WUt. 
simplex, Wlk. 
antica, Wlk. 
flayiceps, Wlk. 

Ned^ Muls. 
tricolor, Fabr. 

Coelophora, Muls. 
9-maculata, Fabr.? 

Chilocorus, Leach. 
opponens, Wlk. 

Scymnus, Kug. 

variabilis, Wlk. 


[Part IT. 

Fam. Erotylid®, Leach, 

Fatiia, Dej, 

Ncpalensis, Hope, 

Triplax, Payk. 
decorus, Wlk. 

Tritoma, Fabr. 

♦bifacics, Wlk. 
*preposita, Wlk. 

Iscliyrus, Cherz. 
grandis, Fahr. 

Fam. Endomtciiid®, 
Leach, 

Eugonius, Gerst. 
aniinluris, Gerst. 
lumilatiiR, Gerst. 

Eumorplms, Weber, 
piilchripcs, Gerst. 
*tencr, Dohrn. 

Stenotarsus, Perty. 
Nietncri, Gerst. 
’*‘castaneus, Gerst. 
♦tomciitosiis, Gerst. 
♦vallatus, Gerst. 

Lycoperdina, iMfr. 
glabrata, Wlk. 

Ancylopus, Gerst. 
melanoccidialus, Oliv. 

Saula, Gerst. 

•nigripcs, Gerst, 
♦fcrruginca, Gerst, 

Mycctina, Gerst. 
castauco, Gerst, 

Order Orttaopterat Linn. 

Fam. Forpicdlid®, Steph. 

Forficula, Linn. 
? 

Fam. Blattid®, Steph. 

Panesthia, Serv. 
Javanica, Serv. 
plagiata, Wlk. 

Poljzosteria, Burnt. 
larva. 

Corydia, Serv. 
Petiveriana, Linn. 

Fam. Mahtid®, Leach. 

Empusa, Illig. 
gongylodcs, Linn, 

Harpax, Serv. 
signifer, Wlk. 

Schizocephalo, Serv, 
bicornis, Linn, 

Mantis, Linn, 
superstitiosa, Fabr. 
aridifolia, Stoll. 
extensicollis ? Serv. 
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Fam. PHASjnDAfl, Serv, 

Acrophylla, Grat/, 
systropedon, Weslw, 
Fhasma, Licht. 

sordidumj De Ilaan, 
Phy Ilium, Illig. 
siccifolium, Linn, 

Fam. Gryllidas, Sleph, 

Achcta, Linn, 
binuiculntn, Deg, 
Bupplicans, WIL 
cequalis, Wl/t, 
contirmata, Wlk. 
Platydactylus, JJrulL 
crassipes, Wlk, 
StcirodoTi, Svrv, 
lanceolatiim, Wlk, 
Phyllophoru, Thunk, 
falsitoli^ Wlk, 
Acanth<jdis, Serv, 
rugosa, Wtk, 
Phancroptcra, Serv, 
attciiuata, Wlk, 
Phymatcus, Thunh, 
miliaris, Linn, 
Truxalis, Linn. 
cxaltata, W^lk, 
porrocta, Wlk, 

Acrid ium, Geoffr, 
extonsum, Wlk, 
dc]}Oiiciis, Wlk, 
rulitibia, M^lk. 
cinctifcmur, Wlk. 
rcspondcTiB, Wlk, 
nigrifascia, Wlk, 

Order, Physapodai Vum, 

Thrips, Linn. 
Btcnomelas, Wlk, 

Order, XTeuroptera, 

Linn, 

Fam. SERlCOSTOMIDiE, 
Steph, 

Mormon ia. Curt 
*ursina» Hagen, 

Fam. LErTOCBRiD.s:, 
Leach, 

Macroncma, Pkt 
multifarium, Wlk, 
*splendidum, Hagen, 
*nebu1osum, Hagen, 
*obliquum, Hagen. 
*’Ceylanicum, Nkt 
*annulicornc, Niet 
Molanna, Curt, 
mixtRi Hagen, 


Sctodcs, Pamh. 

♦Iris, Hagen, 

♦Ino, Hagen, 

Fam. l?SYCHOMiD.E, Curt, 

Ghimarra, Leach, 
♦aiiriccps, Hagen, 
•funcsta, Hagen, 
♦sepulcralis, Hagen, 

Fam. IlYDRorsYciiiDAE, 
Curt. 

Hydropsychc, PIct. 
♦Taprobancs, Hagen, 
♦mitis, Hagen, 

Fam. Rhyacopihlid^, 
Sleph, 

Rhyacophila, Piet 
♦castanca, Hagen, 

Fam. Perlid^, Leach, 

Pcrla, Geoffr, 
angulato, \Vlk, 
•testacea, Hagen, 
♦limo^a, Hagen. 

Fam. S1LIAD.A:, Wkxtw, 

Dilar, Ramb. 

♦Nietucri, Hagen. 

Fam. nEMEKO»i]>A!:, Leach. 

Mantispa, lUw. 

♦Indica, Westw, 
mutata, Wlk. 

Chrysopa, Jjeach, 
in V aria, Wlk. 

•tropica, Hagen, 
aurifera, Wik, 
♦punctata, Hagen. 

Micromerus, liamh. 
♦linearis, Hagen. 
♦australis, Hagen, 

Ilemcrobias, Linn. 
♦frontalis, Hagen. 

Conioptcryx, Hal. 
♦ccrata, Hagen, 

Fam. MYRMELKONIDiE, 
Leach, 

Palparcs, Bamh. 
contrarius, Wlk, 

Acanthoclisis, Bamh, 

♦ — ^n. 8. Hagen. 
♦molcstus, Wlk. 

Myrmeleon, Linn, 
gravis, Wlk, 
dims, Wlk. 
barbarus, Wlk, 


Ascalapbus, Fahr, 
niigax, Wlk. 
incusans, Wlk, 
♦cervinus, Niet, 

Fam. PsociDJE, Leach, 
Psocus, Latr. 

♦Taprobancs, Hagen, 
♦oblitiis, Hagen. 
♦consitus, Hagen. 
♦trimaculatns, Hagen, 
♦obtiisns, Hagen. 
♦clongatus, flagen, 
♦cliloroticus, Hagen, 
♦aridus, Hagen, 
♦coleoptratiis, Hagen, 
♦dolabratiis, Hagen, 
•infelix, Hagen. 

'am. TERMiTiDiE, Leach. 
Termes, Linn. 
Taprobancs, Wlk. 
fatal is, Keen. 
monoccros, Ktrn. 
♦umbilicatus, Hagen. 
•n. s. Jouv, 

•n. 6. Jouv. 

Fam. Emdid.^, Hagen, • 
Oligotoinn, Westw, 
♦Saundersii, Westw, 

'am. Ephemeridas, Leach. 

Bictis, Leach, 
Taprobancs, Wlk. 
Potamanthus, Piet, 
♦fasciatus, Hagen. 
♦annulatus, Hagen. 
♦fcmoralis, Hagen, 
Cloo, Durm. 

•tristis, Hagen, 
♦consueta, tlagcn. 
♦solida, Hagen. 
♦sigmata, Hagen, 
♦marginalis, Hagen, 
Cfcnis, Steph. 
perpusilla, Wlk. 

Fam. Libellulij)AS. 

CaJopteryx, Leach, 
Chinensis, Linn. 
EuphoBo, Sjys. 

splcndens, Hagen, 
Micromerus, Bamh. 

liueatus, JBurm. 
Trichocnemys, Seh/s. 

♦scrapica, Hagen, 
Lestes, Leach, 

♦elut^ Hagen, 
♦gracilis, Hagen, 
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Agrion, Fabr. 

*Coroinandclianuin,F. 
♦tcnax, Haycn, 
♦hilare, Ha yen, 
♦velarc, Haycn. 
•delicatum, Hagen. 

Gynacantha, Uamb. 
Rubintcrrujita, llamb. 

Epophthalmia, Burm, 
vittata, Barm, 

Zyxomma, liamh. 
pctiolatum, liamb. 

Acisoina, Bamb. 
paiiui'poidcs, Ramb. 

Lilx'lliila, JAnn. 

Marcia, Drury. 
Tillarga, Fabr. 
varicgnta, Linn. 
davcsccns, Fabr. 
Sabina, Drury. 
viridiila, Pal. Bcauv. 
congener, Ramb. 
soror, Ramb. 

Aurora, Burnt. 
viobicca, Nict. 
perl a, Hagen. 
saiigiiinea, Bui'm, 
trivialifl, Ramb. 
coiitaminata, Fabr. 
cqiicstris, Fabr. 
nebulosa, Fabr. 


Order, Bymenopterav 

Linn. 

Fam. FoKMiciDiE, Leach. 

Formica, Linn. 
smaragdina, Fabr. 
mitis, Smith. 
•Tajirobanc, Smith, 
♦variegate. Smith, 
♦excrcita, Wlk. 
♦exundans, W/h. 
♦meritans, Wlh. 
♦latcbrosa, W/k. 
^pangens, W/h, 
•ingruens, Wlk. 
♦detorquens, Wlk, 
♦diffidens, Wlk, 
'"obsenrans, Wlk. 
♦indcllexa, Wlk. 
consnltans, Wlk. 

Folyrhacbis, Smith, 
♦illuudatUB, Wlk. 

Fam. PoNERiDiE, Smith, 

Odontomaehus, Latr. 
pimilliraus, Smith, 

Typhlopono, Wesiw. 
CurtUii, Shuck. 


Myrmica, Latr. 
basal is. Smith. 
contigua. Smith. 
glyeiphila. Smith. 
•constemens, Wlk. 

Grematogaster, Lund, 
♦pcllcns, Wlk. 
♦deponens, Wlk. 
♦forticulus, Wlk. 

Pseudomyrma, Gur6. 
•atrata. Smith. 
al'uborans, Wlk. 

Atta, St. Farg. 
diditii, Wlk. 

Plieidole, Westw, 

Janus, Smith. 
*Taprobana3, Smith. 
♦riigosa, Smith. 

Meranoplus, Smith. 
♦dirnipans, Wlk. 

Cataulacus, Smith. 
Taprobana3, Smith. 

Fam. MuTiLLiDiB, Leach. 

Mutilla. Linn. 

♦Sibylla, Smith. 

Ti]>hia, Fabr. 
♦dccrcsccns, Wlk. 

Fam. Eumenidas, Westw. 

Odyncrus, Latr. 
♦tinctipennis, Wlk. 
♦intendens, Wlk, 

Scolia, Fabr. 
auricollis, St, Farg, 

Fam. Crabiionid^, Leach. 

Fhilantlius, Fabr. 
basalis, Smith, 

Stigmus, Jur. 
♦congruus, Wilk. 

Fam. SpnEQiDA:, Steph. 

Ammophila, Kirby. 
atripes, Smith. 

Pelopjcus, Latr, 

Sj in )lro, St, Farg. 

Sphex, Fabr. 

ferruginca, St. Farg. 

Ainpulex, Jur. 
compressa, Fabr. 

Fam. Larbidaq, Steph, 

Larrada, Smith. 
♦extensa, Wlk. 

Fam. PoMPiLiBuS:, Leach. 

Pompilus, Fabr. 
analis, Fabr. 


Fam. An DAB, LeacK 

Andrciia, Fabr. 
•exagens, Wlk. 

Nornia, Latr. 
rusiico, Westw. 
♦vincta, Wlk, 

Allodaps, Smith. 
♦margin ata, Smith. 

Ceratina, Latr. 
viridis, Gu^r. 
picta. Smith. 
*siinilliina. Smith. 

Ctulioxys, Latr. 
capitata. Smith. 

Croidsa, Jur. 

♦ramosa, St, Farg. 

Stelis, Panz, 
carboiiaria, Smith. 

Anthophora, Latr. 

• zonata. Smith. 

Xylocopa, Latr. 
tenui8ca])a, Westw, 
latipes, Drury. 

Apis, Linn. 

Indica, Smith. 

Trigona, Jur. 

iridipennis, Smith. 
♦prsetcrita, Wlk. 

Fam. CiiRYSiDAs, Wlk, 

Stilbum, Spin. 
splendidum, Dahl. 

Fam. Dorylida:, Shuck. 

Enictus, Shuck, 
porizouoidcs, Wlk. 

Fam. ICITNKUMOBIDJE, 
Leach, 

CryptUB, Fabr. 
♦onustus, Wlk. 

HcmitclcB? Grav. 
♦varius, Wlk. 

Porizon, Fall, 
♦dominans, Wlk, 

Pimpla, Fabr. 
albopicta, Wlk, 

Fam. BRACONiDiE, Ilal. 

Microgastcr, Zafr. 
♦rccusans, Wlk. 
♦significanB, Wlk. 
♦subducons, Wlk. 
♦dctracta, Wlk, 

Spathius, Nees. 
♦bisignatus, Wlk. 
♦signipenniB, Wlk, 

Heratemis, Wlk. 

♦filosa, Wlk. 
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Ncbartha, Wlk, 
♦macropoidcs, Wlh, 
Psyttalia, Wlk, 
♦testacca, Wlk, 

Pam. CnALCiDiiE, Spin, 

Clialcis, Fair. 
♦diviilcns, Wlk, 

* pan dens, Wlk, 
Halticellfl, Spin, 
♦rufiiuanus, Wlk, 
♦inlicicns, Wlk, 
Dii'i'liinus, JJalm. 

♦arithracia, Wlk, 
Eurytonia, 11/, 
♦contraria, Wl/e, 
*indef'cnsa, Wl/i, 
Eucharis, Lafr, 
*coiivergciis, Wlk, 
*dcprivata, Wlk, 
Ptcroinaliis, Swal. 

♦mugiiiccps, Wlk, 
Encyrtus, Latr. 
•ubstructus, Wlk, 

Pam. Diaprid-®, Hal. 

Diapria, Latr. 
apicalis, Wl/t, 

Order, Xiepldoptera* 

Linn. 

Pam. pAriLioxii:).®, Leach. 

Ornitlioptera, Boisd, 
Diiisius, G, li. Gray. 
Fapilio, Linn. 
iJipliiliis, Esp. 
Jophoii, G. R. Gray. 
Hector, Linn. 
Komiilus, Cram. 
Polymnestor, Cram, 
Crino, Fahr, 

Helen us, Linn. 
Pammon, Linn. 
Polytes, Linn. 
Erithoniiis, Cram. 
Aiitiputliis, Cram. 
Agamemnon, Linn. 
Eurypilus, Linn, 
Bathycles, Zinek-Som, 
Sarpedon, Linn. 
dissimilis, Linn, 
Pontia, Fahr. 

Nina, Fahr, 

Picris, Schr. 

Eucharis, Drury. 
Cororiis, Cram. 
Epicharis, Godt, 
Nama, Douhl, 

Bcmba, Moore, 
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Mesentina, Godt. 
Severina, Cram. 
Nnmouna, Douhl, 
Phrync, Fahr. 
Paulina, Godt. 
Thestylis, Douhl, 
Callosuno, Douhl, 
Eucharis, Fahr. 
Danae, Fahr. 

Etrida, Boisd. 

Id mats, Boisd, 

Calais, Cram, 
Thestias, Boisd. 
Mariamne, Cram, 
Pircnc, Linn. 
Hebomoia, Iliihn 
Glancippc, Linri. 
Eronia, Hiihn. 

Valeria, Cram, 
Callidryas, Boisd. 
Phillipina, Boisd, 
Pyranthe, Linn, 
Hllaria, Cram. 
Alcmeone, Cram. 
Tliihorclla, Boisd, 
Tcrias, Swain. 
llrona, Horsf, 
Hecabc, Linn. 

Pam. Nymph ALiD^, Swain 

Enploea, Fahr, 

Prothoe, Godt. 

Core, Cram.^ 
Alcothoc, Godt, 
Danais, Latr. 
Chrysippiis, Linn. 
Plexippus, Linn, 
Aglae, Cram. 
Melissa, Cram, 
Limniaca^, Cram. 
Juventa, Cram. 
Hestia, Iliihn. 

Jasonio, Westw. 
Telehinia, Hiibn. 

violm, Fahr. 

Cethosia, Fahr. 

Cyanc, Fahr, 
Messarus, Douhl. 

Eryraanthis, Drury. 
Atclla, Douhl. 

Phaianta, Drury, 
Argynnis, Fahr. 

Niplie, Linn. 

Clngia, Godt, 

Ergolis, Boisd. 

Taprobana, West, 
Vanessa, Fahr, 
Charonia, Drury. 
Libytheo, Fahr, 
Medhavina, Wlk, 
Pushcara, Wlk, 
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Pyrameis, Hiihn. 
Charonia, Drury. 
Cardui, Linn, 
Cullirhoc\ Iliihn. 
Junonia, Hiihn. 
Limonias, Linn, 
GCnono, Linn, 
Orithyia, Linn. 
Laomedia, Linn, 
Asteric, Linn. 

Precis, Hiihn. 

Iphita, Cram. 

Cynthia, Fa/jr. 

Arsinoo, Cram, 
Parthenos, Hiihn. 

Gambrisiiis, Fahr, 
Linicnitis, Fa/)r. 

Calidii'^a. Moore, 
Neptis, Fahr. 

Hdiodorc, Fahr, 
Columella, Cram, 
accris, Fahr. 

Jumbah, Mow'e, 
Hordonia, Stoll, 
Diadema, Boisd. 

Augc, Cram. 

Bolina, Linn, 
Symphiedra, Hiihn, 
Thyclia, Fahr, 
Adolias, Boisd. • 

Evelina, Stoll. 
Lubcntiiia, Fahr. 
Vasanta, Moore. 
Garuda, Moore. 
Nymphalis, Latr. 
Psaphon, Westw. 
Bernardns, Fahr, 
Athamas, Cram, 
Pabius, Fahr. 

Kallima, Douhl. 
Philarchiis, Westw. 
Melanitis, Fahr. 
Banksia, Fahr. 

Lcda, Linn, 
Casiphonc,G. 7?, Gray. 
undu laris, Boisd. 
Ypththima, Hiibn. 
Lysandra, Cram. 
Parthalis, Wlk, 

Cyllo, Boisd. 

Gorya, Wlk, 

Cathmna, Wlk. 
Embolim^ Wlk. 
Neilghcrricnsis, Guir, 
Purimata, Wlk. 
Pushpamitra, Wlk, 
Mycalesis, Hiihn, 

Patnia, Moore, 
Gamaliba, Wl/t. 
Oosaron, Wlk, 

Samba, Moore, 
Cmnonympba, Kuhn, 
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Euaspla, Wlk, 
Emesis, Fahr. 

Echcrius, Stoll. 

Fam. LYCiENii>>TO, Leach. 

Anops, Boisd. 

Bulls, Boisd. 

Thetys, Drury. 
Loxuro, Jlorsf. 

Atymiius, Cram. 
Myrina, Godt. 
Sclimnus, Doubled. 
Triopas, Cram. 
Amblyporlia, Ilorsf. 
Longinus, Fahr. 
Narada, Ilorsf. 
]*scudocentaurus. Do. 
qucrcctorum, Boisd. 
Aphiiicus, Hiibn. 
l*indarus, Fabr. 
Etolus, Cram. 
Ilcphffistos, Doubled. 
Crotiis, Doubled. 
Dipsas, Doubled. 

Chrysoniallus, Ildbn. 
Isocrates, Fabr, 
Lyctuna, Fabr. 

Alexis, Stoll. 

Bcetica, Linn. 

Cncjiis, Ilorsf. 
Kosimon, Fabr. 
Thcoi)hrastus, Fabr. 
Pluto, Fabr. 

Parana, Ilorsf, 
Nyseus, Guer. 

Ethion, Boisd. 

Celcno, Cram. 
Kandarpa, IlorsJ. 

El pis, Godt. 
Chiiiioiias, Wlk. 
Gaiidara, WHt. 
Clioriciiis, Wlk. 
Gcria, Wlk. 

Doanas, Wlk. 

Sunya, Wlk. 

Audhra, ^^^.k. 
Polyoinmatiis, Latr. 
Akasa, Ilorsf. 

Puspa, Horsf. 

Laius, Cram. 

Ethion, Boisd. 
Cattigara, Wlk. 
Gorgippia, Wlk. 
Xiiicio, Westw. 

Epiiiia, Westw. 
Fithccops, Horsf. 
Hylax, Fabr. 

Fom. TTssPERiDiE, Steph. 

Goniloba, Westw. 
lapctus, Cram. 


Pyrgus, Halm. 
’Superna, Moore. 
Banna, Moore. 
Genta, Wlk. 

Sydrus, Wlk. 
Nisoniades, Hiibn. 
Diodes, Boisd. 
Salsala, Moore. 
Toidos, Wlk. 
Pampliilu, Fabr. 

Alights, Linn. 

Achy lodes, Huhn. 

Tcniala, Wlk. 
Hesperia, Ftdm. 
Indrani, Moore. 
CJiaya, Moore. 
Ciiiiiani, Moore. 
greinius, Latr. 
Ccndt)diatcs, Wlk, 
Tiagara, Wlk. 
Cotiaris, Wlk. 

Sigala, Wlk. 

Fam. SrifiNaii).®, Leach. 

Sesia, Fabr. 

Hylas, Linn. 
Macroglossa, Ochs. 
Stcliatarum, Linn. 
gyrans, Boisd. 
Corythus, Boisd. 
divergens, Wlk, 
Calyiniiiay Boisd. 

Panojius, Cram, 
ChojroCampa, Dap. 
Thyelia, Linn. 
Nyssus, Drury. 
Clotho, Drury. 
Oldciilandiu:, Fabr. 
Lycctus, Cram. 
Silhetensis, Boisd, 
Pergesa, Wlk. 

Acteiis, Cram. 
Punacra, Wlk. 

vigil, Gulhr. 

Daphnis, Hiibn. 

Ncrii, Linn. 

Zoiiilia, Boisd. 

Morpheus, Cram, 
Macrosila, Boisd, 
obliqua, Wlk. 
discistriga, Wlk, 
Sphinx, Linn, 
convolvuli, Linn, 
Achcrontia, Ochs, 
Satanas, Boisd. 
Smeriuthus, Latr. 
Dryas, Boisd, 

Fam. CASTNiiDiE, Wlk, 
Eusemin, Dalm. 
bellatrix, Westw, 


ASgoccra, Latr. 
Venulia, Cram, 
bimucula, Wlk. 

Fam. ZvGASNiDiE, Leach. 
Syntomis, Ochs. 
Schajiiherri, Boisd, 
Creusa, Lmn. 

Imaon, Cram. 
Glaucopis, Fabr. 

Biibaurata, Wlk. 
Enchroiiiia, Hiibn. 

Poly men a, Cram, 
diininuta, Wlk, 

Fam. LiTiiosiiDJE, Steph. 

Scaptesylo, Wlk. 

bieolor, Wlk, 
Nyctcmcra, Hiibn. 
lactieinia, Cram. 
latistriga, Wlk, 

ColcLo, Crwn. 
Euschema, Hiibn, 
subrcplcta, Wlk. 
transversa, Wlk. 
vilis, Wlk. 

Chalcosia, Hiibn. 
Tiberina, Cram, 
venosa, Ation, 
Etcrusia, Hope, 
lEdca, Linn. 
Trypanophora, Koll. 

Taprobancs, Wlk. 
Ilctcropan, JVlk. 

scintillans, Wlk. 
Hypsa, Hiibn, 
plana, Wlk. 
carieic, Fabr. 
ficus, Fabr. 

Vitessa, Moor. 

Zemirc, Cram. 
Lithosia, Fabr. 
antica, Wlk. 
brevipennis, Wlk. 
Setina, Schr. 
semifaseia, Wlk. 
solitn, Wlk. 

Doliclie, Wlk. 

hilaris, Wlk. 

Pitane, Wlk. 

conserta, Wlk. 
iEincnc, Wlk. 

Taprobancs, Wlk, 
Diradcs, Wlk. 

attacoidcs, Wlk. 
Cyllene, Wlk. 
transversa, Wlk. 
*8poliatn, Wlk. 
Bizonc, WUt. 
subornata, Wlk. 
peregrina, Wlk, 
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Deiopeia, Steph. 
pulcbella, Linn, 
Astrea, Drury. 
Argus, Kollar. 

Fam. Arctiid^, Leach. 

Alope, Wlk. 
ocellifera, Wlk. 
Sangaridu, Cram, 

Tinolius, Wlk. 
cburncigutta, Wlk. 

Creatonotos, Hiihn, 
interrupta, Linn. 
cinittens, WlJi. 

Acmoiiia, Wlk. 
lithosioidcs, Wlk. 

Spilosoiria, Steph, 
subfnscia, Wlk, 

Cycnia, Hubn. 
rubida, Wlk. 
sparsigutta, Wlk. 

Anthuua, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 

Aloa, Wlk. 
lactinca, Cram. 
candidula, Wlk. 
crosa, Wlk. 

Amcrila, Wlk. 
Melanthus, Cram. 

Aiumatho, Wlk. 
cunioriotatus, Wlk. 

Fam. LiFARiDiE, Wlk. 

Artaxa, Wlk. 
guttata, Wlk. 
♦varians, Wlk. 
atoinario, Wlk. 

Acyphos, Wlk, 
viridesccns, Wlk. 

Lacida, Wlk. 
rotundata, Wlk. 
antica, Wlk. 
subnotata, Wlk. 
coinplons, Wlk. 
promittcns, Wlk. 
strigulifera, Wlk. 

Amsacta ? Wlk. 
tcncbroso, Wlk. 

Antipha, Wlk. 
costalis, Wlk. 

Auaxila, Wlk. 
notata, Wlk. 

Procodcca, Wlk. 
angulifcra, Wlk. 

Ecdoa, Wlk. 

submorginata, Wlk. 

Euproctis, Hubn. 
virguncula, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk, 
lunata, Wlk. 
tinctifcra, Wlk. 


Cispia, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 

Dasychira, Hubn. 
pudibunda, Linn. 

Lyinaiitria, Hubn. 
grand is, Wlk. 
margiiiato, Wlk. 

Enome, Wlk. 
ampla, Wlk. 

Dreata, Wlk. 
plumipes, Wlk. 
gcminata, Wlk. 
mutans, Wlk. 
inollifera, Wlk. 

Pandala, Wlk. 
dolosa, Wlk. 

Clmrnidi^ Wlk. 
junctifcra, Wlk. 

Fam. PsYcniD^, Bru. 

Psyche, Schr. 

Doublcdaii, Westw, 

Metisa, Wlk. 
plana, WUt. 

Eumeta, Wlk. 

Craincrii, Westw. 
Tcinpletonii, Westw. 

Cryptotheica, Tempi, 
consorta, Tempi. 

Fam. NOTODONTIDiB, St, 

Ccrura, Schr. 
liturato, Wlk. 

Stauropus, Germ. 
altcrnans, Wlk. 

Niod^ Wlk. 
fusiibrmis, Wlk. 
transversa, ^Vlk, 

Rilia, Wlk. 
lanccolata, Wlk. 
basivitta, Wlk, 

Ptilomacra, Wlk. 
juveuis, TF//i. 

Elavia, Wlk. 
metaphoja, Wlk. 

Notodonto, Ochs. 
ejecta, Wlk. 

Icb thy lira, Hiibn. 
restituens, Wlk. 

Fam. Limacodidje, Dup. 

Scopclodcs, Westw. 
unicolor, Westw. 

Messata, Wlk. 
rubiginosa, Wlk, 

Miresa, Wlk. 
argentifera, Wlk. 
aperiens, Wlk. 

Nyssio, Herr. Sch. 
Iseta, Westw. 

Nemra, Herr. Sch. 


graciosa, Westw. 

Nurosa, Wlk. 
conspersB, Wlk. 

Naprepa, Wlk. 

Yoxians, Wlk. 

Fam. DBEPANULIDiE, Wlk. 

Oreta, Wlk, 
suftusa, Wlk. 
extensa, Wlk. 

Arna, WUi. 
apicalis, Wlk. 

Gonisiu Vhk. 
postica, Wlk, 

Fam. Saturinid.^:, Wilt. 

Attacus, Lmn. 

Atlas, ZtMn. 
lunula. Anon. 

Anthcrsca, Hiibn. 
Mylitta, Drury. 
Assama, Westw. 

Tropaju, Hiibn. 

Selene, Hiibn. 

Fam. BoMBYciD.as, Steph. 

Trabala, Wlk. 
basalis, Wlk. 
prasina, Wlk. 

Lasiocamjia, Stihr. 
trifascia, Wlk. 

Megasoma, Boisd, 
Ycnustiim, Wlk. 

Lcbcda, Wlk. 
repanda, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk. 
scriptiplaga, Wlk. 

Fam. CosBiDiE, Newm. 

Cossus, Fabr. 

quadrinotatus, Wlk. 

Zeussera, Lutr. 
Icuconota, Steph. 
pusillo, Wlk. 

Fam. llEPiALiDiB, Steph. 

Phassus, Steph, 
signifer, Wlk. 

Fam. CYHATOPnoRiF^, 
Hen\ Sch. 

Tliyatira, Ochs. 
repugnans, Wlk. 

Fam. BRYOVUti.U)jEtGudn. 

Bryophila, Treit, 
semipars, Wlk. 
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Fam. Bombtcoid^, Gu4n. 

Diphtcra, Odis. 
deccptura, Wlk. 

Fam. LsucANiDAi:, Gu^.i, 

Lcucania, Ochs. 
confusa, WIk. 
excmpm, Wlk. 
infercns, Wlk. 
collcctn, Wlk. 

Brada, Wlk. 
truncata, Wlk. 

Crambopsis, Wlk. 
excliidcna, Wlk. 

Fam. Glottvlidje, Gudn. 

Polytcla, Gnen. 
gloriosa, Juthr, 

Glottiila, Guiin. 
Dominica, Cram. 

Chasmina, Wlk. 
pavo, Wlk. 
cygnus, Wlk. 

Fam. Apamidje, Gu6n. 

Laphygma, Gudn. 
obstans, Wlk. 
trajicicns, Wlk. 

• Prod cilia, Gum. 
retina, Friv. 
glaucistriga. Wilt. 
apcrtura, Wlk. 

Calogramma, Wlk. 
festiva, Don. 

Hcliophobus, Boisd. 
discrcpans, Wlk. 

Hydrajcia, Gucn. 
Inmifadifern, Wlk. 

Apamco, Ochs. 
undccilia, Wlk. 

Celaina, Steph. 
scrva, Wlk. 

Fam. Caradrinidje, Gudn, 

Amyna, Gudn. 
sclenamplia, Gudn. 

Fam. NoCTDiD-ffi, Gudn. 

Agrotis, Ochs. 
aristifera, Guer. 
congrua, Wlk. 
pun('.tipcs, Wlk. 
mundata, Wlk. 
traiisducta. Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
plagifcra, Wlk. 

Fam. IIadenid/E, Gudn. 

Fiiirois, Hiiln. 
auriplcno, Wlk. 


inclusa, Wlk. 

Epiccia, Wlk. 
subsignata, Wlk. 

Hadcno, Treit. 
siibcurva, Wlk. 
postico, Wlk. 
rctrahens, Wlk. 
confundcns, Wlk. 
congrcssn, Wlk. 
ruptistrigo, Wlk. 

Anna, Wlk. 
iilipalpis, Wlk. 

Fam. Xttanida!, Gudn. 

llagada, Wlk. 

pyrorchroma, Wlk. 

Cryiissn, Wlk. 
bifacies, Wlk. 

Egclista, Wlk. 
rudivitta, Wlk. 

Xylina, Ochs. 
dcflexa, Wlk. 
inclioaiis, Wlk. 

Fam. Heliotuidac, Gudn. 

Hcliothis, Ochs. 
armigcra, HUhn. 

Fam. HAi:MEROsiD/E, Gudn. 

Ariola, Wlk. 
coclisigna, Wlk. 
dilcctissima, Wlk, 
saturata, Wlk. 

Fam. Acontidas, Gudn. 

Xanthodcs, Gudn. 
interscpm, Gudn. 

Acontia, Ochs. 
tropica, Chidn. 
olivaeea, Wlk. 
fascieuloso, Wlk. 
signifcra, Wlk. 
turpis, Wlk. 
mianbidcs, Wlk. 
ap])roximans, Wlk, 
divulsa, Wlk. 

*egens, Wlk. 
plcnicosta, Wlk. 
dctcrminata, Wlk. 
hypectroides, Wlk. 

Chliimetia, Wlk. 
multilinea, Wlk. 

Fam. Anthophilid.®, 
Gudn. 

Micra, Gudn. 
dcstitota, Wlk. 
dcrogata, Wlk. 
simplex, WUt. 

Fam. Eriopid®, Gudn. 

Callopiotrio, Hiibn. 


exotica, Gudn. 
rivuLaris, Wlk. 
duplicans, Wlk. 

Fam. Eurhipidas, Gudn, 

Pcnicillaria, Gudn. 
nugatrix, Gudn. 
rcsoluta, Wlk, 
solida, Wlk. 
ludatrix, Wlk. 

Bhcsala, Wlk. 
impnrata, Wlk. 

Eutclia, Hiihn. 
favillatrix, Wlk. 
thcrmcsiidcs, Wlk. 

Fam. Plusiid®, Boisd. 

Abrostola, Ochs. 
transfixa, ^Vlk. 

Pliisia, Ochs. 
aurifera, Hiilm. 
vcrticillata, Gudn. 
agramma, Gudn. 
obtusisigim, Wlk. 
nigrilnna, Wlk. 
sigimta, Wlk. 
dispcllens, Wlk. 
propulsa, Wlk, 

Fam. Cat.pid®, Gudn, 

Calpc, Treit. 

ininiiticornis, Gudn. 

Orcesia, Guen. 
emargin.ata, Fabr. 

Deva, Whi. 
conducens, Wlk, 

Fam. IIemicerid®, Gudn. 

Wester mannia, Hiibn. 
superbo, Hiibn. 

Fam. IIyiil®idao, Gudn. 

Hyblrea, Gudn. 

Piiern, Cram. 
con&tellata, Gudn. 

Nolasena, Wlk. 
ferrifervens, Wlk. 

Fam. Gonopterid®, Gudn, 

Cosmophila, Boisd. 
Indica, Gudn. 
xanthindyma, Boisd, 

Anomis, Hiilm. 
fulvida, Gudn, 
iconica, Wlk. 

Gonitis, Gudn. 
combinans, Wlk. 
albitibia, Wlk. 
mesogona, Wlk. 
gnttanivis, Wlk. 
iiivoluta, Wlk. 
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bosalLs, Wlk, 
Eporedia, Wlk, 
domnipennis, Wlk, 
Busicada, WUt, 
Digritar&is, Wlk, 
Pasipeda, Wlk, 
rufipalpia, Wlk, 

Tam. ToxocAMPiDiE, 
Gu^n, 

Toxocampa, Gu^n. 
mctaspila, 'Wlk, 
scxlincn, Wlk, 
quinquclina, Wlk, 
Albonico, Wlk, 
reversa, Wlk, 

Fam.PoLYBESMiD^, Gu4n. 
Polydesma, Boisd. 
boarmoidcs, Wlk. 
erubesccns, Wlk, 

Fam. HomopteriDuE, Bois. 

Alamis, Guen, 
spoliata, Wlk, 
Homoptcra, Boisd. 
basipallcns, Wlk, 
rctrahcns, Wlk. 
costifcra, Wlk. 
divisistriga, Wlk, 
procumbcns, Wlk, 
Diacuista, Wlk, 
homopteroides, Wlk, 
Daxata, Wlk.^ 
bijnngens, Wlk. 

Fam. Htfogrammidab, 
Guin, 

Briarda, Wlk. 

precedens, WUt. 
Brana, Wlk, 
calopasa, Wlk, 

Corsa, Wlk. 

lignicolor, Wlk, 
Avatha, "Wlk, 
includcns, Wlk, 
Gadirtha, Wlk. 
dccrcscens, Wlk. 
impingeiis, Wlk. 
spurcata, Wlk, 
rcctlfcra, 'Wlk. 
duplicans, Wlk. 
intrnsa, 'Wlk. 

ErchciOf Wlk, 
diversipcnniSy Wlk, 
Plotheia, Wlk. 

frontalis, WUt, 
Diomea, Wlk, 
rotundata, Wlk. 
chloromcla, Wlk, 


orbicularis, 'Wlk. 
muscosa, WUt, 
Dinumma, Wlk, 
placcns, Wlk, 

Lusia, 'Wlk, 

gcomctroidcs, 'Wlk, 
perficita, "Wlk. 
rcpulsa, Wlk. 

Abunis, 'Wlk, 
trimcsa, WUt, 

Fam. CATBPniu-E, Gu6n, 

Cocytodcs, Gu6n, 
cocrula, Guen, 
modcsta, Wlk, 
Catephia, Ocks, 
lintcola, Gu^n, 
Anophia, Gu^n. 

acronyctoides, GulSn, 
Stcirin, Wlk, 
siibobliqua, Wlk. 
trajiciens, Wlk, 
Aucha, WUt. 

vclans, Wlk. 

JEgilia, Wlk. 

dcscriberis, Wlk. 
Maceda, WUt. 
mansueta, Wlk. 

Fam. IItpooalid.®, Gu^. 

Ilypocala, Gu4n. 
cfilorescens, Gu4n, 
subsatura, GuCn. 

Fam. CATOCALiDiac, Boisd. 

Blenina, Wlk. 
doTians, Wlk. 
accipicns, Wlk. 

Fam.OpuiPERiD^, Gu6n, 

Opbidcres, Boisd. 
Matcrna, Linn, 
fullonica, Linn, 
Cajcta, Cram. 

Ancilla, Cram, 
Snlaminia, Cram. 
Hypcrmncstra, Cram. 
multiscripto, Wlk. 
bilineosa, * WA. 
Potamophcra, Gain, 
Manila, Cram, 
Lygniodcs, Gufn, 
rcducens, Wlk. 
disparans, Wlk, 
Bypolcttca, Gu4n. 

Fam. EREBTD.K, Gum. 

Oxyodes, Gu4n. 

Clytia, Cram. 


Fam. OuMATOPnoRiDiE, 

Gudn, 

Spciredonia, Iliibn, 
retrahcns, Wlk. 
Sericia, Gu4n. 
anops, Gu&u 
parvipennis, Wlk. 
Patula Guen. 

macrops, Linn. 
Argira, Hiihn, 

hierogiyphica, Drury, 
Bcregra, 'Wlk, ^ 
replencns, 'Wlk] 

Fam. IlYPOPYRiDiE, Gain, 
Spiramia, Gu6n. 
Hcliconia, Hiibn. 
triloba, Gu&n. 
Hypopyra, Gulin, 
vespertilio, Fabr, 
Ortospana, Wlk. 

conncctens, 'Wlk. 
Entomogramma, Gum. 
fautrix, Gu4n, 

Fam. Bendidje, Gu6n, 

Homma, Gu4n. 

clatlirum, Gu4n, 
Ilulodcs, Gu4n. 
caranca. Cram. 
palumba, Gu4n, 

Fam. OpniuBiD.®, Gu4n, 
Sphingomorpha, Guen. 

Chlorca, Cram. 
Lagoptera, Gu4n, 
hoDCSta, Hiibn. 
magica, Hiihn. 
dotata, Fabr, 
Ophiodes, Guin. 
discriminans, 'Wlk, 
basistigma, Wlk, 
Cerbia, Wlk. 

fiigitiva, Wlk, 
Opbisma, Gu4n. 
lastabilis, 
deficicDS, WUt. 
gravata, Wlk. 
circumfcrens, Wlk, 
terminans, Wlk, 

A chesty Hiibn, 

Meliccrta, Drury. 
Mezentia, Cram. 
Cyllota, Gu4n. 
Cyllaria, Cram, 
fusifera, Wlk. 
signivitta, Wlk. 
reversa, Wlk. 
combinans, Wlk, 
expcctons, Wlk. 
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Scrrodes, Guin. 

campana, Gu£n. 
Naxia, Gu6n, 

abscntimacula, Gudn, 
Onclia, Guen, 
calcfacicns, WIL 
caloriiica, Wlk, 
Calcsia, Gucn, 

hocmorrhoda) GftCn, 
IlypHjtra, Guen, 
trigoriifera, Wlk, 
w curvifera, Wlk, 
conditM, Wlk, 
coniplaccns, Wlk, 
divisa, Wlk, 

Ophiiisa, Ochs. 
niyops, GuHn. 
nlbivitta, Guin, 
Achatina, Sulz, 
fulvotscnia, Gu4n. 
siinilliroa, Guen, 
fcstinata, Wlk, 
pallidilinca, Wlk, 
lutcipalpis, Wlk, 
Fodina, Gu6n, 
stoln, Gu6n, 
Gramrnodes, Gu6n, 
Animouia, Cram. 
Mygdon, Cram. 

. stolida, Fabr. 
muiidicolor, Wlk, 

Fam. Euclidida3, Gum, 

Trigonodcs, Gn6n. 
llippasia, Cram, 

Fam. Eemigidje, Gum, 

llcmigia, Guen, 
Archesia, Cram, 
fnigalis, Fabr. 
pcrtcndcns, Wlk, 
congrcgata, Wlk. 
opturata, Wlk. 

Fam. Focillidje, Gu6n, 

Focilla, Gu6n, 
submemoraiis, WVt, 

Fam. AMPniGANiDiE, 
Gu6n, 

Laccra, Gudn, 
capclla, Gu^n. 
Amphigouia, Gu4n. 
hepatizans, Gu^m. 

Fam. TheamisiDuE, Gu£». 
Sympifl, Gttin. 
ruiibasisy Gu^n, 


Thermcsia, Hiihn. 
finipalpis, Wlk, 
soluta, 

Azazia, Wlk, 
rubricans, Boisd, 
Sclcnis, Guin, 
nivisapcx, Wlk. 
multiguttata, Wlk. 
semilux, Wlk. 
Ephyrodes, Guin, 
Gxcipicns, Wlk, 
cristisfera, Wlk, 
lineifera, Wlk. 
Capnodes, Guin. 

*inaculicosta, Wlk, 
Ballatha, Wlk. 

atrotumens, Wlk, 
Daranissa, Wlk. 

digramma, Wlk. 
Darsa, Wlk, 

dcfectissima, Wlk, 


Fam. IJAAPTEATDiE, Guin, 

Lagyra, Wlk. 

Talaca, Wlk. 


Fam. Ennomidje, Guin. 

Hyperythra, Guin. 

limbolai’ia, Guin, 
Orsonoba, WA. 

Rajaca, Wlk. 
Fascellina, Wlk. 

chromataria, Wlk. 
Laginia, Wlk. 
bractiaria, Wlk, 


Fam. Boaamid^, Guin. 

Amblychia, Guen, 
angcronia, Guin. 
poststrigaria, Wlk. 
Boarraia, Treit. 
sublavaria, Guin. 
admissaria, Gum. 
raptaria, Wlk. 
Mcdasina, Wlk. 
Bhurmitra, Wlk. 
Suiasasa, Wlk. 
dJlHuaria, Wlk, 
caritaria, Wlk. 
exclusaria, Wlk. 
Hypochroma, Guen. 

minimaria, Guin. 
Gnophos, Treit. 
Pulinda, Wlk. , 
Culataria, Wlk, 
Heincrophila, Steph. 
vidbisura, Wtk. 


Agathia, Guin. 
blandiaria, Wlk, 

Bulonga, Wlk, 

Ajaia, Wlk. 
Chacoraca, Wlk. 
Chandubija, Wlk. 

Fam.G£OMETAiDiE, Guin. 

Gcomctra, Zinn. 
spccularia, Guin, 
Nanda, Wlk. 

Ncmoria, Hubn. 
caudularia, Guin, 
solidaria, Guin. 

Thalassodcs, Guin. 
qiiadraria, Guin. 
catcnaria, Wlk. 
immissaria, Wlk, 
Sisiinaga, Wlk. 
adornataria, Wlk. 
mcritaria, Wlk. 
coelataria, Wlk. 
gratularia, Wlk, 
cblorozonaria, Wlk. 
lassaria, Wlk. 
simpliciaria, Wlk, 
immissaria, Wlk, 

Comiba3na, Wlk. 
Divapala, Wlk, 
impulsaria, Wlk. 

Cclcuna, Wlk, 
saturuturia, Wlk. 

Pscudotcrpna, Wlk, 
Vivilaca, Wlk. 

Amaiirinia, Guin. 
rubrolimbaria, Wlk. 

Fam. PALYADiE, Guin. 

Eumclca, Dune. 
ludovicata, Guin.\ 
aurcliuta, Guin. 
cariieariu, Wlk. 

Fam. Epuyridab, Guin. 

E])liyra, Dup. 
obrinaria, Wlk. 
dccursaria, Wlk. 
Cacavena, Wlk. 
abhadraca, Wlk. 
Vasudeva, Wlk. 
Susarmana, Wlk, 
Yutnmana, Wlk, 
inssquata, Wlk, 

Fam. Acidalid^, Guin. 

Drapctodcs, Guin. 
mitaria, Guin. 

Pomasia, Guen. 
l^sylaria, Guin. 
Sunand&ria, Wlk, 
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Acidalia» Treit 
obliviaria, Wlk, 
adeptariay Wlh, 
nexiaria, Wlk. 
addictaria, Wlk. 
actiosaria, Wlk. 
dcfamataria, Wlk. 
negatiiria, Wlk. 
actuoria, Wlk. 
ciesaria, WUt. 

Cabcra, Steph. 
falsaria, Wlk. 
dcciissaria, Wlk. 
famulaiia, Wlk. 
nigrarcnaria, Wlk. 
Ilyria, Steph. 
elataria, Wlk. 
marcidaria, Wlk. 
obiataria, WUt. 
grataria, WUt. 
rhodinaria, Wlk. 
Timandra, Dup. 

Ajuia, Wlk. 

Vijuia, Wlk. 

Agyris, Guen. 

dcliaria, Gu4n. 
Zanclopteryx.iHifrr.5cA. 
saponaria, Herr. Sch. 

Fam. Micronidac, Guin. 

Microuia, Oudn. 
caudata. Fabr. 
aculeata, Guin. 

Fam. MACARiDiE, Guen. 

Macaria, Curt. 
Eleonora. Cram. 
Varisai’a, Wlk. 
Khagivata. Wlk. 
Palaca. Wlk. 
lioncdtaria, Wlk. 
Sangata, Wlk. 
honoraria, Wlk. 
cessario, Wlk. 
subcaudaria, Wlk. 
Doava, Wlk. 
adjutaria, Wlk. 
iiguraria, WUt. 

Fam. LABENTiDiE, Guin. 

Sauris. Guin. 

hirudinata. Guen. 
.Camptogramma. Steph. 

flk^ata, Guen. 
Bldlfiyia, Wlk. 

Bataca, Wlk. 
blitiaria, WUt. 
Coremia. Guin. 

Gomatina, Wlk. 
Ifobophorn, Ourt 
Salisuca, Wlk. 

VOL. I. 


Ghosha, Wlk. 
contributaria, Wlk. 

Hesogramma, Steph. 
lactularia, Wlk. 
scitaria, Wlk. 

Eupit;hecia, Curt. 
recensitaria, Wlk. 
admixtaria, Wlk. 
immixtaria. Wlk. 

Gathynia, TI7A 
miraria, Wik. 

Fam. Flattdxdjb, Guin. 

Trigonia, Guin. 
Cydbnialis, Cram. 

Fam. HrPENiD.«, Herr. 

Sch. 

Dichromia, Guin. 
Orosialis, Cram. 

Ilypcna, Schr. 
rhombalis. Guen. 
jocosalis, Wlk. 
mandatalis, Wlk. 
quacsitalls, WUt. 
laceratalis, Wlk. 
iconicalis. Wlk. 
labatalis, Wlk. 
obacerralis, Wlk. 
pactalis. Wlk. 
raralis, Wlk. 
paritalis, Wlk. 
surrcptalis, Wlk. 
detcrsalia, Wlk. 
ineifectalis, WUt. 
incongraalis, Wlk. 
rubripanctum, WUt, 

Gcsonia, Wlk. 
*obcditalis, WUt. 
duplex, Wlk. 

Fam. Herminid^, Dup. 

Hcrminia, Latr. 
Timonalis, Wlk.- 
dilfusalis, Wlk. 
interstans, Wlk. 

Adrapsa, Wlk. 
ablualis, Wlk.^ 

B rtula, Wlk. 
abjudicalis, Wlk. 
raptatalis, Wlk. 
contigens, WUt. 

Bocana, Wlk. 
jutalis, Wlk, 
manifestalis. Wlk. 
ophiusalis, WUt. 
vagalis, WUt. 
tnrpataili^ Wlk. 
bypemalis, Wlk. 
gravatalls, Wlk. 
tumidalis, Wlk. 

u • 


Orthaga* WUt. 

Euadrusalifl, WUt. 
Hipoepa, WUt, 
lapsalis, WUt, 
Lamara, WUt. 

oborratalia, WUt, 
Echana, WUt. 

abavulis, Wlk. 
Dragana, Wlk, 
panaalis, Wlk. 
Fingraao, Wlk. 

occtiralis, Wlk. , < 
Egnasio, Wlk. 
cphyradalis, Wlk. 
accingalii^ Wlk. 
participalis, Wlk. 
usurpatnlis, Wlk, 
Berresa, Wlk. 

natalis, Wlk, 

Imma, Wlk. 

rugosaliR, Wlk. 
Chuaaris, Wlk. 

retatalis, Wlk. 
Corgatha, Wlk. 

zonalis, Wlk, 

Catada, Wlk. 
glomcralis, Wlk. 
captiosalis, Wlk. 

Fam. PrRALiD/B. Guin, 

Fyralis, Zmn. 
ignifliialis, Wlk, 
Palesalis, Wlk. 
reconditalis, Wlk, 
Idalialis, Wlk. 
JanassaliB, Wlk. 
Aglossa, Latr. 

Gnidusalis, Wlk, 
Labanda, WUt. 
herbealis. Wlk. 

Fam. Enmtchid.^:, Dup. 

Pyrausta, Schr. 
^absistalis, Wlk. 

Fam. AsoPXDiC. Guin. 

Desmia, Weetw. 
afflictalis, Guin, 
concisalis, WUt. 
.diodes, Guin. 
flavibasalis, Guin. 
effertaliB, Wlk. 
Samea» Guin. 

gratiosaliB, Wlk, * 
Asopia» Guin. 

Yulgalis, Guin. 
falBidicfUis, Wlk. 
abruptaliB. Wlk. 
latimarginalis, Wlk. 
pneteritalis. Wlk. 
Eryxalis, Wlk. 
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roridalis, Wlk, 
Agathodes, 

ostcntiilis, Geyer, 
Lcucinadcs, Gnin. 

orbonalis, Gu^n, 
Ilyinciiia, Hubn. 

recurvalis, Vahr. 
Agrotcra, Schr, 
suifusalis, Wlk, 
decossalis, Wlk, 
Isoptcryx, Gu^n. 
*melaleucalis, Wlh, 
*impul6.alis, Wlk. 
*spi]omclalis, Wlk, 

, acolaralis, WIP. 
ubiicgataJis, Wlk, 

Fam. IIVDROCAMPIDiE, 
Gum, 

Oligostigma, Guin, 
obitalis, Wlk, 
votalis, Wlk, 
Cataclysta, Ilerr. Sch. 
diliidd.ilis, Guer, 
biscc'talis, Wlk, 
blandialifl, Wlk, 
clutalis, Wlk, 

Fam. SriLOMJiLi dao, Gum. 

Lepyrodcs, Gu^n, 
gcomctralia, Gncn, 
Icpidali-s Wlk, 
pcritalis, Wlk, 
Phalangiodcs, Gu6n, 
Neptisalis,' Cram. 
SpiIomcla,.Gur:n. 
mcritnlis, Wlk, 
abdicalis, Wlk. 
decuMsalis, Wlk. 
aurolinealis, Wlk. 
Nistra, Wlk. 

ccelatalis, Wlk, 
Pagyda, Wlk. 

salvalis, Wlk, 
Massepha, Wlk, 
absolutalis, Wlk, 

Fam. Margabodidas, 
Guen, 

Glypbodcs, Gu^n, 
diarnalis, GuCn. 
dccrctalis, Gu6n, 
coosalifl, Wlk, 
univocalis, Wlk. 
Phakellura, L Guild, 
gazorialis, Gu4n. 
Mai^garodea, Gu<?n. 
psittacaJis, Hubn, 
pomonalis, Gi/^n. 
hilaralis, Wlk. 


Pygospila, Guin. 

Tyrcsalis, Cram, 
Ncurina, Gu6n, 
Procopialis, Cram, 
ignibasalis, Wlk, 
Iliirgia, Wlk, 
dcfamalis. Wlk. 
Maruca, Wlk, 
ruptalis, Wlk. 
caritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Bottd^, Guin, 

Botys, Latr, 

marginalia. Cram. 
acllalis, Guihfi. 
niultilinealis, Gucn. 
admensalis, Wlk. 
abjungaiis, Wlk, 
nitilalis, Wlk, 
admixtalis, Wlk, 
cclataiis, Wlk. 
dcductalis, Wlk. 
celsalis, Wlk. 
YulsaliH, Wlk. 
ultinialis, Wlk, 
tropicalis, Wlk. 
abstriisaliSy Wlk, 
riiralis, Wlk. 
adhcBsalls, Wlk. 
illisalis, Wik. 
stultalis, Wlk. 
adductalis, Wlk. 
histricalis, Wlk. 
illectalis, Wlk. 
suspicalis, Wlk. 
Janassalis, Wlk. 
Ncphcalis, Wlk. 
Cynaralia, Wlk. 
Dialis, Wlk. 
Thais^is, Wlk. 
Dryopealis, Wlk, 
Myrinalis, Wlk, 

^ phycidalis, Wlk. 
annulalis, Wlk. 
brevilinealis, Wlk, 
plagiatalis, Wlk. 
Ebulca, Gu6n, 
aberratalis, Wlk. 
CaraillaHs, Wlk. 
Pionea, Gu6n. 
actualis, Wlk. 
OptiletaliB, Wlk. 
Jubesalis, Wlk. 
brcvialis, Wlk. 
suffasalis, Wlk. 
Scopula, Sckr. 
rcvocatalis, Wlk. 
turgidaliS; Wlk. 
volutatalia, Wlk. 
Godara, Wlk. 
pcrvasalis, Wlk, 


Hcrculia, Wlk. 

bractialis, Wlk, 
Mecyna, Gu6n. 
dcprivdliB, Wlh. 

Fam. Scofarida:, Gu£n. 

Scoparia, Haw. 
murificalis, Wlk. 
congestalis, Wlk. 
Alconalis, Wlk. 
Davano, Wlk. 

Phalantalis, Wlk. 
Darsania, Wlk. 

Niobesalis, Wlk. 
Dosara, Wlk. 
ccelatolla, Wlk. 
lapsalis, Wlk. 
immcritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. CiioREUTiDjE, 
Staint. 

Niaccaba, Wlk. 

sumptialis, Wlk. 
Siniajthis, Lvach. 
Clatclla, Wlk. 
Damonclla, Wlk. 
Batliiisclla, Wlk, 

Fam. Phtcidaj, Staint, 

Myelois, Hiibn. 
actiosella, Wlk. 
l)ractiatella, Wlk. 
cautbllu, Wlk. 
ndaptclla, Wlk. 
illusella, Wlk. * 
basifuscclla, Wlk. 

Lige rails, Wlk. 
Marsyasalis, Wlk. 
Dasciisa, Wlk, 
Valcnsalis, Wlk. 
Daroiiia, Wlk. 

Ztiiixoalis, Wlk. 
Epulnsalis, Wlk. 
Timcusalis, Wlk, 
Ilomcosoma, CMr^. 
gratella, Wlk. 
Gctusclla, Wlk. 
Ncphopteryx, Hiibn. 
Etolusalis, Wlk. 
Cyllusalis, Wlk. 
llylasalis, Wlk. 
Acisalis, Wlk, 
Harpaxalis, Wlk, ' 
^]olnsalis, Wlk. 
Argiadcsalis, Wlk. 
Philiasalis, Wlk. 

Pern pel ia, Hiibn. 

laudatella, Wlk. 
Prionaptcryx, Steph, 
Lincusalis, Wlk. 
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Pindicitora, WUt, 
Acreonalis, Wlk. 
Annasalis, Wlk, 
Thysbesalifly Wfk.^ 
Linceusalis, WUt, 
Lacipea, Wlk, 
muscosclla, Wlk, 
Araxcs, Steph, 
admotella, Wlk. 
decusella, Wlk, 
celsella, Wlk. 
admigratella, Wlk, 
coesella, Wlk, 
candidatella, Wlk, 
Catagela, Wlk. 
adjureila. Wlk. 
acricuella, Wlk, 
lunnlella, Wlk. 

Fam. Ckambtoas, Dup. 

Crambus, Fabr. 

concinellus, Wlk, 
Daibhaca, Wlk. 

inceptella, Wlk, 
Jartheza, WA. 

bonorella, Wlk. 
Bulina, Wlk. 

solitella, Wlk, 
Bcinbina, Wlk. 

Cyanusalis, Wlk, 
Cbilo, Zinck, 
dodatclla, Wlk. 
gratiosclla, Wlk, 
uditella, Wlk. 
blitella, Wlk. 
Dariausa, Wlk, 
Eubusalis, Wlk. 
Arrhadc, Wlk. 

Ematliconalis, Wlk, 
Darncnsis, Wlk. 
Strcplionella, Wlk. 

Fam. Chlcephorid^, 
Staint, 

Thagoro, Wlk. 

figurans, Wlk. 

Eariaa, Huhn. 

chromatatia, Wlk. 

Fam. ToRTRiciDiE, Steph. 

Lozotsonia, Steph. 

retractana, Wlk. 
Feronea, CurL 
divlsana, Wlk, 
Lithogramma, S^h. 

flcxilincana, Wlk, 
Dictyopteryx, Steph, 
punctana. Wlk. 
liomona, WUu 


fasciculana, Wlk, 
Hemonia, Wlk. 

orbiferana, Wllu 
Achroia, HlSm, 
tricingolana, WUt, 

Fam. Yponombdtidje, 
Steph, 

Attevfij Wlk. 

Diyeigntta, Wlk. 

Fam. OELiCHiDiB, Staint. 

Dcpressaria, ffatv. 
obligatella, Wlk. 
fimbriella, Wlk. 
Dccuaria, Wik. 

mcndicelln, Wlk, 
GelecKia, Hiibn, 
nugatella, Wlk, 
calatclla, Wlk. 
deductelia, Wlk. 
Perionclla, Wlk. 
Gizaraa, Wlk, 
bland iella, Wlk, 
Enisipia, Wlk. 

falsella, Wlk, 
Gapharia, Wlk. 

recitatella, Wlk, 
Goesa, Wlk. 

decusclla. WUt. 
Cirnitra, Wlk. 

secluselia, Wlk, 
Ficulca, Wlk. 

blandulella, WUt. 
Fresili^ Wlk, 
nesciatelia, Wlk, 
Gesontha, Wlk. 

captiosclla, Wlk. 

Agin is, Wlk, 
hilariella, WUt. 

Cadra, Wlk. 
defcctclla, WUt. 

Fam. Glyphyptid^, 
Staint 

Glyphytcryx, Hiibn, 
Kcitulelln. Wlk. 
Ilybclc, Wlk. 
innnsuctella, Wlk. 

Fam. Tineid^e, ZeacA. 

Tinea, Linn, 
tapctzolla, Linn. 
recoptella, Wlk, 
pi'lionella, Linn, 
plagifcrella, Wlk, 

Fam. Ltonetidas, Staint. 

Gachura, Wlk, 
objectella, WUt. 

u 2 • 


Fam.FtEBOPHORn>jB, Zell 
Fterophorus, Oeoffi. 
leucadactyluB, Wlk, 
oxydactylus, Wlk, 
anisodactylas, WUt, 


Order Blpterav Linn, 

Fam. MrcBTOPUiLiD.s, 
Hal. 

Sciara, Meig. 

*valida, Wlk. 

Fam. Acidomtzidjb, Hal. 

Cecidomyia, Latr. 
*primaria, Wlk. 

Fam. SiMDLiD.ae, Hal. 

Simulium, Latr, 
'^destinaCum, Wlk. 

Fam. CniRONOHiDiB, Hal. 

Ceratopogon, Meig. 
’'‘albocinctus, Wlk, 

Fam. CuLiciD^, Steph. 

Culex, Linn, 
regius, Tkwaites, 
fiiscanus, Wied. , 
circumvolaos, Wlk, 
contraheus, Wlk, 

Fam. TiPULiDASr Hal, 

Ctenophora, Fabr, 
Taprobanes, Wlk. 

Gymnoplistia ? Westto. 
hebes, Wlk. 

Fam. Stratiomidas, Latr, 

Ptiloccra, Wied, 
qiiadridentata, Fabr, 

• fastuosa, Geist, 

Pachygaster, Meig, 
rufitarsis, Maucq. 

Acanthina, Wied. 
azurea, Geiet 

Fam. Tadaridab, Leach, 

Pangonia, Latr. 
Taprobanes, WUu 

Fam. AsiLiDiE, Leach. 

Trupanoa, Macq. 
Ceylanica, macq, 

Asilus, Linn. 
flavioomis, Macq. 
Barium, Wlk. 
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Fam. Doliciiopid^, 
Leach, 

Fsilopus, Meig, 
*procuratus, Wlk, 

Fam. MosciDiB, Latr, 

Tachina? Fair, 
*tencbrosa, Wlk, 

Musca, Linn, 
domestica, Linn, 

Dacus. Fahr, 
*intcrclusus, Wlk, 
*nigroaeneu8, Y^k, 
"‘detcntus, Wm: 

Orta] is, Fall, 

*confundons, Wlk, 

Sciomyza, Fall. 
♦Icucotelus, Wlk, 

Drosophila, Fall. 
♦rcstitucns, Wlk, 

Fam. NtCteribid^, 
Leach, 

Nyctoribia, Lair. 

? a species 

parasitic on Sca- 
topbilus Coroman- 
dclicus, Bligh. See 
ante, p. 161. 

Order Bemlptera, Linn. 

Fam. Pachycorid.®, Dali. 

Caiituo, Amyot ^ Serv, 
ocellatus, Thunh, 

Callidca, Lap, 
superba, UaU. 
Stock^rus, Linn, 

Fam. Euryoasturid®, 
Dali, 

Trigonosoma, Lap. 
Dcsfontaiiiii, Fahr, 

Fam. Platasfidje, Dali 

Coptosoma, Lap. 
laticcps, Dali, 

Fam. Haltdid®, Doll. 

Halys, Fabr, 
dentato, Fabr, 

Fam. Fentatomid^ 
Steph, 

Fentatoma, Oliv. 
Timorenseusis, Hope, 
Taprobancnsis, Dali. 


Catacanthus, Spin, 
incarnatus, Drury, 

Ehaphigaster, Lap, 
congrua, Wlk, 

Fam. Edebbid®, Dali 

Aspongopus, Lap. 

anus, Fabr. 

Tesseratoma, Lep, jr 
Serv. 

papillosa, Drury. 

Cyclopelto, Am. jr Serv, 
siccifolia, Hope, 

Fam. Fhtllocepualid^, 
Dali 

Fhyllocephala, Lap, 
jEgyptiaca, Lefeb, 

Fam. Mictidas, Dali. 

Mictis, Leach. 
castanea, DaU, 
valida, Dali 
punc\am, Hope. 

Crinocerus, Burm, 
pondcrosus, Wlk, 

F am. Anisoscelidje, Dali 

Lcptoscclis, Lap, 
vcntralis, Dali 
turpis, Wlk. 
margiiialis, Wlk, 

Serinctha, Spin, 

Taprobancnsis, Doll, 

. abdominalis, Fair, 

Fam. Alydidas, Dali, 

Alydus, Fahr, 
linearis, Fabr, 

Fam. Stenocephalidas, 
DaU. 

Leptocorisa, Latr, 
Ohinensis, Dali 

Fam. CoREiD.®, Steph. 

Bhopalus, Schill 
interruptus, Wlk. 

Fam. LYOiBiDiB, Westw. 

Lygaeus, Fabr. 
lutcscens, Wlk, 
fignratns, Wlk,- 
discifer, Wlk, 

Bhyparochromus, Curt. 
tcstaciepes, Wlk. 


Fam. Aradidas, Wlk. 

Fiestosoma, Lap, 

^ picipes, Wlk, 

Fam. Tinqidae, Wlk, 

Culloniana, Wlk. 
*clcgans, Wlk. 

Fam. CiMioiD®, Wlk. 

Cimex, Linn. 

Icctularius, Linn.? 

Fam. Bedeviidas, Steph, 

Firates, Burm, 
marginatus, Wlk. 

Acanthaspis, Am. ^Serv. 
sanguinipes, Wlk. 
fulvispiua, Wlk. 

Fam. Hydrometrida:, 
Leach. 

Ftilomcra, Am. ^ Serv. 
laticauda, Hardw. 

Fam. Nbpidas, Leach. 

Belostoma, Latr. 

Iiidicum, St, Farg. §• 
Serv, 

Ncpa, Linn. 
minor, Wlk. 

Fam.NoTONECTi das, Steph. 

Notonccta, Linn, 
abbreviate, Wlk. 
simplex, Wlk. 

Corixa, Geoff. 
*subjaccus, Wlk. 


Order Bomoptera, Lair, 

Fam. CiQADiDAS, Weatw. 

Dundubia, Am, Serv, 
stipata, Wlk. 

Clonia, Wlk. 

Larus, Wlk. 

Cicada, Xtnn. 
limitaris, WUt. 
nubifurca, Wlk. 

Fam.FuLaoRiDAS, Schaum, 

Hotinus, Am, SfServ. 
maculatus, Oliv. 
fulvirostris, Wlk. 
coccineus, Wlk. 
Pyrops, Spin. 
punctata, Oliv. 
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Aphflcna, Gu6r. 
sangninalis, WeaUo, 

Elidiptera, Spin, 
Emersoniana, White. 

Earn. CiziiDAs, Wlk. 

Eurybrachys, Guir. 
tomciitosa, Fair, 
dilatata, Wlk. 
crudelis, Westw, 

Cixius, Latr. 

*nubilus, Wlk. 

Earn. IssiDiB, Wlk. 

Hcmisphferius, Schaum. 
^Schaumi, JStal. 
^bipustulatus, Wlk. 

Earn. Dkrbid^b, Schaum. 

• 

Thracia, Weaiw. 

ptcrophorides, Wesiw. 

Derbc, Fahr. 

*furcato-Yittata, Stal. 


tenebroBus, Wlk. 
Ricania, Germ. 

Hemerobii, Wlk. 
Fceciloptera, Latr. 
pulveralcnta, Gu&. 
stcUaris, WlJk. 
Tennentina, White. 


Earn. Mbhbracidjb, Wlk. 

Oxyrhachis, Germ. 
*lndicans, Wlk. 

Centrotus, Fabr. 

♦repo none, Wlk. 
*ina]]6U8, Wlk. 
substitutas, Wlk. 
’•‘decipicns, Wlk. 
♦relinqucns, Wlk. 
^imitator, Wlk. 
♦rcpressHB, Wlk. 
’^terminalis, Wlk, 


Earn. Cercofid^, Leoeh. 


Earn. TBTTiCk)HiiD-E,TI7A 

Tettigonia» Latr. 
paulula, Wlk. 


Earn. ScARiDjB, Wlk. 

Ledra, Fahr. 
rugosa, Wlk. 
conica,' Wlk. 
Gypona, Germ. 
prasioa. Wlk. 


Earn. Iassid^, Wlk. 

Acocephalus, Germ. 
porrectus, Wlk. 


Earn. PsTLLiDiE, Latr. 

Psylla, Goff. 

^marginalis, Wlk. 


Earn. Elattid^, Schaum. 

Elatoidcs, Guir. 
hyalinuB, Fabr, 


Cercopis, Fahr. 

inclusa, Wlk. 
Ptyoliis, Lep. ^ Serv. 
costal is, Wlk. 


Earn. CocciD^, Leach, 

Lecanium, Illig. 
CoffesD, Wlk. 
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CHAP. vn. ' 

ABACIimDA — MYRIOPODA CRUSTACEA, ETC. 

* 

With a few striking exceptions, the true spiders of 
Ceylon resemble in oeconomy and appearance those we 
are accustomed to see at home. They frequent the 
houses, the gardens, the rocks and the stems bf trees 
and along the sunny paths, Avhere the forest meets the 
open country, the Epeira and her congeners, the true 
net-weaving spiders, extend their lacework, the grace of 
their designs being even less attractive than the beauty 
of the creatiues that elaborate them. 

Those of them that live in the woods select with sin- 
gular sagacity the bridle-paths and narrow passages for 
expanding their nets ; no doubt perceiving that the larger 
insects frequent these openings for facility of movement 
through the jungle ; and that the smaller ones ^e ear- 
ned towards them by currents of air. Their nets are 
stretched across the path from four to eight feet above 
the ground, suspended from projecting shoots, and at- 
tached, if possible, to thorny shrubs ; and these sometimes 
exhibit the most remarkable scenes of carnage and 
destruction. I have taken down a ball as large as a 
man’s head consisting of successive layers rolled together, 
in the heart of which was the den of the family, whilst 
the envelope was formed, sheet after sheet, by cods of 
the old web dUed with the wings and limbs of insects 
of all descriptions, from large moths and butterflies 
to moBquito.es and minute coleoptera. Each layer 
appeared to ■ have been originally hung across the 
passage to intercept the expected prey ; and, as it became 
surcharged with carcases, to have been loosened, tossed 
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over by the wind or its own weight, and wrapped round 
the nucleus in the centre, the spider replacing it Ijy a 
fresh sheet, to be in turn detached and added to the 
mass within. 

Walckenaer has described a spider of large size, under 
the name of Olios Taprobanius, which is very common 
and conspicuous from the fiery hue of the under surface, 
the remainder being covered with gray hair so sl^prt 
and fine that the body seems almost denuded. It spins 
a moderate-sized web, hung vertically between two sets, 
of strong lines, stretched one above the other athwart 
the pathways. Some of the cords thus carried hori- 
zontally from tree to tree at a considerable height firam 
the ground are so strong as to cause a painful check 
across the face when moving quickly against them ; and 
more than once in riding I have had my hat lifted off my 
head by a single line.^ 

Separated by marked peculiarities of structure, as well 
as of instinct, from the spiders which live in the open 
air, and busy themselves in providing food during the 
day, the Mygale fasciata is not only sluggish in its habits, 
but disgusting in its form and dimensions. Its colour is a 
gloomy brown, interrupted by irregular blotches and faint 
bands (whence its trivial name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled 
with hairs, and its limbs, when expanded, stretch over 
an area of six to eight inches in diameter. It is familiar 
to Europeans in Ceylon, who have given it the name, 
and ascribed to it the fabidous pro2)ensities, of the 
Tareutula.® 


‘ Over tlic country generally are 
scattered species of GaderaemUha, 
remarkable for**" their firm shell-co- 
vered bodies, with projecting knobs 
arranged in pairs. In habit these 
anomalous-looKing Epeiridap. appear 
to differ in no respect fern the 
rest of the family, waylaying their 
prey in similar situations and in the 
same manner. 

Another very singular subgenua, 


met with in Ceylon, is distin^ished 
by the abdomen being dilated behind, 
and annod with two long spines, arch- 
ing obliquely backwai'ds. These ab- 
normal kinds are not so handsomely 
ccdoiired as the smaller species of 
typical form. 

* Species of the true larmtvlcB ore 
not uncommon in Ceylon ; th^ are 
all of veiy small siae, and perfectly 
harmless. 
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By day it remains concealed in its den, whence it 
issues at niglit to feed on larvae and worms, devouring 
cockroaches^ and their pupae, and attacking the mille- 
peds, gryllotalpae, and other fleshy msects. The Mygale 
is found abundantly in the northern and eastern parts 
of the island, and occasionally in dark unfrequented 
apartments in the western province ; but its inclinations 
arq^solitiiry, and it shuns the busy traffic of towns. 

- -Ticks are to be classed among the intolerable 
nuisances to tlie Ceylon traveller. They live in immense 
numbei's in the jungle^, and attachkig themselves to 
the plants by the two forelegs, lie in wait to cntch at 
unwary animals as they pass. A shower of these dimi- 


^ Mr. Edgati li. Layakd has de- 
flcribed the encounter between a Mjr- 
golo and a cocktoach, which he wit- 
nessed *in the inadua of a temple at 
Alittane, between Anarajapoora and 
, Danibool. When about a yard apart, 
each discerned the other and stood 
still, the snider with his legs slightly 
bent and liis body raised, the cock- 
roach confronting him and directing 
his antenme with a restless undu- 
lation towards his enemy. The 
spider, by stealthy movements, ap- 
proached to within a few inclios and 
paused, both parlies eyeing eacjh other 
intently : then suddenly a rush, a 
scuffle, and both fell to the ground, 
when the blatta’s wings closed, the 
spider seized it under the throat 
with his claws, and drag^ng it into 
a corner, the action of his jaws was 
distinctly audible. Next morning 
Mr. Layard found the soft parts of 
the body had been eaten, nothing but 
the head, thorax, and elytra remain- 
ing . — Amu Mag. Not. Hist , . May, 

1863. 

2 Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journal^ vol. i. p. 279, in speaking of 
the multitude of these creatures in 
the mountains of Nepal, wonders 
what they find to feed on, as in these 
humid forests in which they literally 
^flwamied, there was neither pathway 
nor animal life. In Ceylon they 
abound everywhefe in the plains on 
the low brushwood \ and in the reiy , 


driest seasons they are quite as nu- 
merous as al other times. In tlie 
mountain zone, which is more humid, 
they are leas prevalent. Dogs are 
tonuented by them ; and they display 
something closely allied to cunning 
ill always fastening on an animal in 
those parts where they cannot bo 
tom off by his pawsj on his eye- 
brows, the tips of his ears, and the 
back of his neck. With a coiTe- 
sponding instinct I have always ob- 
served in the gambols of the Pariah 
dogs, that they invariably commence 
their attentions by mutually giftiwing 
each other’s ears and iieclis, as if in 
pursuit of ticks from places from 
which each is unable to expel them 
for himself. Horses have a similar 
instinct j and when they meet, they 
apply their teeth to tlie roots of the 
ears of their companions, to the neck 
and the crown of the head. The 
buffaloes and oxen are relieved of 
ticks by the crows which rest on 
their backs os they browse, and free 
them from these pests. In the low 
country the same acceptable office is 
erfonned by the ” cattle - keeper 
eron ” (Araea huhvlcus), which is 
sure to be found in attendance on 
them while grazing; and the animals 
seem to know their benefactors, and 
stand quietly, while the birds peck 
their tormentors from their flanks.*’ — ■ 
Mag, Nat, Hid, p. Ill, 1844, 
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nutive vennin will sometimes drop from a branch, if 
unluckily shaken, and disperse themselves over the body, 
each fastening on the neck, the ears, and eyelids, and 
inserting a barbed proboscis. They burrow, with their 
heads pressed as fax as practicable under the skin, causing 
a sensation of smarting, as if particles of red hot sand 
had been scattered over the flesh. If tom from their 
hold, the suckers remain behind an4 form an. ulcer. 
The only safe expedient is to tolerate the ago* of 
their penetration till a_ drop of coco-nut oil or tlie 
juice of a lime can be applied, when these little furies 
drop olT with mt further ill consequences. One’ very 
largo species, dappled with grey, attaches itself to tlie 
bufftilocs. 

Mites. — The Trombidium tinctorum of Hermann is 
found about Aripo, and generally over the northern pro- 
vinces, — where after a shower of rain or heavy night’s 
dew, they appear in countless myriads. It is about half 
an inch long, like a tuft of crimson velvet, and imparts’ 
its colouring matter readily to any fluid in which it may 
be immersed. It feeds on vegetable juices, and is per- 
fectly innocuous. Its European representative, similarly 
tinted, and found in garden mould, is commonly called 
thd*“ Little red pilliou.” 

Myriapods. — The certainty with which an accidental 
pressure or unguarded touch is resented and retorted by 
a bite, makes the centipede, when it has taken up its 
temporary abode within a sleeve or the fold of a dress, 
by for the most unwelcome of all the Singhalese assail- 
ants. The great size, too (little short of a foot in length), 
to which it sometimes attaihs, renders it formidable ; and, 
apart from the apprehension of unpleasant consequences 
from a wound, one shudders at the bare idea of such 
hideous creatures crawling over the skin, beneath the 
innermost folds of one’s garments. 

At the head of the Myriapods, and pre-eminent from 
a superiorly-developed organisation, stands the genus 
Cermaiia : singular-looking objects ; mounted upon slen- 
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der legs, of gradually increasing length from front to 
I'ear, the hind ones in some species being amazingly 
prolonged, and all handsomely marked with brown 
annuli in concentric arches. These myriapods are 
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harmless, excepting to woodUce, spiders, and young 
cockroaches, which form their ordinary prey. They 
are rarely to be seen ; but occasionally at daybreak, 
after a more than usually abundant repast, they may 
be observed motionless, and resting with their regularly 
extended limbs nearly flat against the walls. On being 
disturbed they dart away with a surprising velocity, 
to conceal themselves in chinks until the return of 
night. 

But the species to be really dreaded are the true 
Scolopendrce, which are’ active and carnivorous, living 
in holes in old walls and other gloomy dens. One 
species ^ attains to nearly the length of a foot, with cor- 
responding breadth ; it is of a dark purple colour, ap- 
proaching black, with yellowish legs and antennas, and 
its whole aspect repulsive and frightful. It is strong 
and active, and evinces an eager disposition to fight 
when molested. The Scolop^pdrce are gifted by nature 
with a rigid coriaceous armoiu', which does not yield 
to common pressure, or even to a moderate blow; so 
that they often escape the most weU-deserved and well- 
directed attempts to destroy them, seeking refuge in 
ret^ts which effectually conceal them from sight. 

There is a smaller scorpion \ that frequents dwelhng- 


' > Scolopendra cram, Temp. 


^ Scolopendra pallfpea. 
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houses ; it is about one quarter the size of the preceding,, 
and of a dirty oliv^ colour, with pale ferruginous le^. 
It is this species that generally inMcts the wound, when 
persons complain of being bitten by a scorpion ; and 
it has a mischievous propensity for insinuating itself 
into the folds of dress. The bite at first does not occa- 
sion more suffering than would arise fi:om the pene- 
tration of two coarsely-pointed needles ; but aflp a 
little time the wound swells, becomes acutely pamful, 
and if it be over a bone or any other resisting part, 
the sensation is so intolerable as to produce fever. The 
agony subsides after a few hours’ duration. In some 
cases the bite is imattended by any particular degree of 
annoyance, and in these instances it is to be supposed 
that the contents bf the poison gland had become ex- 
hausted by previous efforts, since, if much tasked, the 
organ requires rest to enable it to resume its accustomed 
fmictions and to secrete a supply of venom. 

Millipeds . — Li the hot dry season, and more especially 
in the northern portions of the island, the eye is attracted 
along the edges of the sandy roads by fragments of the 
dislocated rings of a huge species of milhpedeS lying in 
short, curved tubes, the cavity admitting the tip of the 
littTb finger. When perfect the creature is two-thirds 
of a foot long, of a brilliant jet black, and with above a 
hundred ycUow legs, which, when moving onward, pre- 
sent the appearance of a series of undulations from rear 
to front, bearing the animal gently forwards. This 
julm is harmless, and may be handled with perfect im- 
punity. Its food conffists chiefly of fruits and the roots 
and stems of succulent vegetables, its jaws not beii^ 
framed for any more formidable purpose. Another 
and a very pretty species*, quite as black, but with 
a bright crimson band down the back, and the legs 
similarly tinted, is common in the gardens about Co- 
lombo and throughout the western province. 


Julus ater. 


* Julus camifeXf Fab. 
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Crustacea. — The seas aroimd Ceylon abound with 
rhaiinc articulata ; but a knowledgq of the Crustacea of 
the island is at present a desideratum; and with the 
exception of the few commoner species that frequent 
the shores, or are offered in the markets, we are literally 
without information, excepting the litde that can be 
gleaned from already published systematic works. 

the bazaars several species of edible crabs are ex- 


Jt 



posea for sale ; and amongst the delicacies at the tables 
of Europeans, curries made fix)m prawns and lobsters 
are the triumphs of the Ceylon cxusine. Of these latter 
the fishermen sometimes exliibit specimens ^ of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and of 
a beautiful puiple hue, varie- 
gated with S^hite. Along the 
level shore north and south of 
Colombo, and in no less pro- 
fusion elsewhere, tlie nimble 
little Calhng Crabs ^ scamper 
carrying aloft the enonnous 
than the rest of the body), 
which is their pecuhar characteristic, and which, from 
its beckoning gesture, has suggested their popular 
name. They hurry to conceal themselves in the deep 
retreats which they hoUow out in the banks that border 
the sea. 

Sand Crabs . — In the samS localities, or a little farther 
inland, the ocypode^ 'burrows in the dry soil, making 
deep excavations, bringing up literally armfuls of sand ; 
which with a spring in the air, add employing its other 
limbs, it jerks far fixim its burrows, distributing it in 
a circle to the distance of several feet.* So inconvenient 
are the operations of these industrious pests that men 
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over the moist sands, 
hand (sometimes larger 


» Pdlimrus omatWy Fab. » Ocypode ceratopkthdhnuSf Poll. 

* Oelmimm tetragonon f Edw. ; G, ♦ Arm, Nat, Hist, Api-il, 1862. 
amulipes f Edw. \ O, Hussumieri f Paper by Mr. Edgau L. Lataed.. 
Edw, 
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are kept regularly emptoyed at Colombo in filling up 
the hqjes formed by them on the surfece of the Gallg 
face. This, the only equestrian promenade of the 
capital, is so infested by these active little creatures 
that accidents often occiJt* by horses stumbfing in theb 
troublesome excavations. 

Painted Crabs. — On the reef of rocks which hcs to 
the south of the harbour at Colombo, the beautifiil httle 
painted crabs ', distinguished by dark red markings m a 
yellow ground, may be seen^all day long running nimbly 
in the spray, and ascending and descending in security 
the almost perpendicular sides of the rocks Jwrhich are 
washed by the waves. Paddling Crabs with the hind 
pair of legs terminated by flattened plates to assist them 
in swimming, are brought up in the fishermen’s nets. 
Hermit Crabs take possession of the deserted shells of 
the univalves, and crawl in pursuit of garbage along 
the moist beacli. Prawns and shrimps furnish deli- 
csicies for the breakfast table; and 'the dchcate little* 
pea crab, Pontonia injlata^, recalls its Mediterranean 
congener*, which attracted the attention of Aristotle, 
from taking up its habitation in the shell of the living 
pinna. 

ANNELiDiB. — The marine Annelides of the island 
have not as yet been investigated ; a cursory glance, 
liowever, amongst the stones on the beach at Trinco- 
malie and in the pools, that afford convenient basins 
for examining tliem, would lead to the belief that the 
marine species are not numerous; tubicole genera, as 
well as some nereids, are fomid, but there seems to be 
httlc diversity, though it is not impossible that a 
closer scrutiny might be repaid by the discovery of 
some interesting forms. 

Leeches. — Of all tlie plagues which beset the traveller 


^ Grapsus strtgosus, Herbst. • Milne Edw, JHiat JViat, 

* Neptunm mlaqicua, Linn. ; N. vol. ii. p. 360. ^ 
sanguinolmtus, Ilerbst^ &c. &c. * Pinnothei'es veterum. 
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in the rising grounds of Ceylon, the most detested are 
the land leeches.^ They are not frequent in the .plains, 


^ Iltsmadipsa Ceylanica^ Bose. 
Blainv. These pests we not, how- 
ever, confined to Ceylon ; they infest 
the lower ran^s of the Himalaya. 
— Hookeb, voI. i. p. 107 ; vol. ii. 
p. 64 Thunbeeo, who records 
{Tj'amSf vol. iv. p. 232) having seen 
them, in Ceylon, likewise met with 
them in the forests and slopes of 
Batavia. Marsden (Hist, p. 311) 
complains of them dropping on tra- 
vellers in Swnatra. Ivnork found 
them at Japan ; and it is affirmed 
that they abound in islands farther 
to the eastward. M. Gtay encoun- 
tered them in Chili. — Moquin- 
Tandox { Hirudin^eSy p. 211, 340). It 
is veiy doubtful, however, whether 
all these wo to bo referred to one 
species. M. de Blaixvtlle, under 
IL Ceylanica, in the Diet de Seim. 
'Nat vol. xlvii. p. 271 , quotes JM. Bose 
as authority for the kind which that 
naturalist describes being rouges et 
tachetees ; ” which is scarcely ap- 
plicable to the Singhalese species. 
It is more than 'probable therefore, 
considering the period at which 
M. Bose wrote, that he obtained his 
information from travellers to the 
fui-ther (;nst, and has connected with 
thtj habitat universally ascribed to 
them from old Kxox’s work (Part i. 
chap, vi.) a meagre ddbeription, more 
properly belonging to the hmd leecli 
of Batavia or Japan. In nil like- 
lihood, therefore, there may be a 
H. JSoscii, distinct from the IL Cey- 



EYKS AND TKF.TTT OP TFTF. LAND LEKCHeJH 
OP CEYLON 

:!ey- 

lon is round, a little flattened on the 
inferior surface, largest at the annl 
ektromify, thence ^aduolly taper- 


ing forward, and with the anal sucker 
composed of four linra, and wider in 
proportion than in other species. It 
IS of a clew brown colour, with a 
yellow stripe the entire length of each 
side, and a greenish dorsal one. The 
body is formed of 100 rings ; the eyes, 
of which there are five pairs, are 
placed in an wch on tho dorsal sur- 
face ; the first four pairs occupying 
contiguous rings (thus differing from 
the water-leeches, which have an un- 
occupied ring belwixt the third and 
fourth); the fifth pair are located on 
the seventh ring, two vacant rings in- 
tervening. To Mr. Thwaites, Director 
of the Botanic (larden at Peradenia, 
who at my request examined their 
structure minutely, I am indebted for 
the following most interesting particu- 
lars respecting them. I have btum 
giving a little time to the examination 
of the land leech. I find it to have 
five pairs of ocelli, the first four 
seated on corresponding segments, 
and the posterior pair on tho seventh 
segment or ring, the fifth and sixth 
rings being eyeless {Jig. A). Tho 
mouth is very retractile, and the 
aperture is shaped as in ordinary 
leeches. The seiTatiires of the teeth, 
or rather the teeth themselves, are 
veiy beautiful. Each of tho three 
teeth,” or cutting instruments, is 
rincinally muscular, the muscular 
ody being very clearly seen. The 
roimded edge in which "the teeth are 
set appews to be cwtilnginous in 
structure ; the teeth are very nume- 
rous, {Jig* B) ; but some neai* the base 
have a curious appendage, apparently 
(I have not yetm^e this out quite sa- 
tisfactorily) set upon one side. 1 have 
not yet been able to detect the anal 
or sexual pores. The anal sucker 
seems to be fonned of four rings, 
and on each side above is a sort of 
crenated flesh-like appendage. The 
tint of the common species is yellow- 
ish-brown or snuff-coloured, streaked 
with black, with a yellow-gi*eenish 
dorsal, and another lateral line along 
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which are too hot and dry for them ; but amongst the 
rank vegetation in the lower ranges of the hiU country, 
which is kept damp by frequent showers, they are found 
in tormenting profusion. They are terrestrial, never 
visiting ponds or streams. In size they are about an 
inch in length, and as fine as a common knitting needle ; 
but capable of distension till they equal a quill in thick- 
ness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible that» they can insinuate them- 
selves through the meshes of the finest stocking, not 
only seizing on the feet and ankles, but ascending to 
the back and throat and fastening on the tendcrest 
pai’ts of the body. The coffee planters, who live amongst 
these pests, ai‘e obliged, in order to exclude them, to 
envelope their legs in “leech gaiters” made of closely 
woven cloth. The natives smear their bodies with oil, 
tobacco ashes, or lemon juice ^ ; the latter serving not 
only to stop the flow of blood, but to expedite the 
licaling of the wounds. In moving, the land leeches* 
have the power of planting one extremity on the earth 
and raising the other perpendicularly to watch for their 
victim. Such is their vigilance and instinct,* that on 
the approsich of a passer-by to a spot which they 
infest, they may be seen amongst the grass and fallen 
leaves oil the edge of a native path, poised erect, and 
preparing for their attack on man and horse. On 


its whole length. There is a loi^^er 
species to bo found in this garden 
with a broad green dorsal fascia; 
but I have not been able to procure 
one although I have oifered a small 
rowartl to any coolie who will bring 
me one.” In a subsequent commu- 
nication Mr. Thw^aites remai’ks that 
the dorsal longitudinal fascia is of the 
same width as the lateral ones, and 
ditTers only in being perhaps slightly 
more gi*eeii ; the colour of the three 
fasciae varies fi*om brownish-yellow 
to bright green.” lie likewise states 


^^that the rings which compose the 
body are just 100, and the teeth 70 
to 80 in each set, in a single row, 
except to one end, where they are in 
a double row.” 

^ The Minorite friar, OnoBic of 
Portenau, writing in A. n, 1320, says 
that the gem-finders who%ought the 
jewels around Adam’s Peak, “take 
lemons which they .peel, anointing 
themselves with the juice thereof, so 
that the leeches may not be able to 
hurt them.” — ^Hakluyt, Fqy. vol. ii. 

p. 68. 
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descryiiig their prey they advance rapidly by semi- 
drculair strides, ^ng one end firmly and arcbing the 
other forwards, till by successive advances they can 
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the traveller’s foot, when they disengage 
the ground and ascend his dress iii 
^l4|pP8S9!^^'^hperture to enter. In these encounters 
in the rear of a party of travellers 
in invariably*fare worst, as the leeches, 

once^asphed of their approach, congregate with sin- 
gular celerity. Their size is so insignificant, and the 
wound make is so sldlfidly punctured, that both 
are generwy imperceptible, and the first intima- 
ticAi ofi'tSheir onslaught is the trickling of the blood 
of a cHll feeling of the leech when it begins to 
hang heavily on the skin fi:om being distended by 
its repast. Horses are driven wild ’ by tliem, and 
stamp the ground in fury to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to wlxich they hang in bloody tassels. The 
bare legs of the palankin bearers and coolies are a 
favourite resort ; and, their hands being too much en- 
gaged to be spared to, pull them ofl*, the leeches hang 
like bunches of grapes round their ankles ; and I have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a 
Europe’s shoe from their innumerable bites. In 
healthy constitutions the wouods, if not irritated, gene- 
rally heal, occasioning no other inconvenience than a 
slight inflammation and itching; but in those with a 
bad state of body, the pxmetures, if rubbed, are liable 


90S. 

to dsgeiu^atilf&to idScMqslt^^ 

or 'Bbt|(-'l£iia^all and Davy mention, diat 

during thie'<^IMu^ of troops in the mountains, "when the 
Kandyans w^,,iit rebellion, in 1818, the soldiers, and 
especially the Madras sepoys, widi the picmeers and coolies, 
suffered so severely from this cause that- . npmbers of 
them perished.^ , 

One circumstance regarding these land leedbies is re> 
markable and unexplained ; they are helpless without 
moisture, and in the hills where they abound at all 
other times, they entirefy disappear during long droughts ; 
— yet rc-appear instantaneously on the very first £dl of 
rain ; and in spots previously parched, where not one 
was visible ap hour before, a single shower is sufficient 
to reproduce them in thousands, lurking beneath the 
decaying leaves, or striding with rapid movements 
across the gravel Whence do they re-appear? Do 
they, too, take a “summer Heep,” like the reptiles, 
molluscs, and tank fishes ? or may they, like the lioti/era, 
be dried up and preserved for an indefinite period, 
resuming their vital activity on the mere recurrence of 
moisture ? 

Dosides a species of the medicinal leech, which® is 


^ Davy’s Ceylon, p. 104; Mar- 
shall’s Ceylon, p. 16. 

* llii'udo sanyuisorha, ’flie patldi- 
field leech of Ceylon, used for sur- 
gical purposes, has tho dorsal sur- 
face of blackish olive, with several 
longitudinal strife, more or less de- 
fined ; the crenated margin yellow. 
Tlio ventral surface is fulvous, bor- 
dered laterally with olive; tho ex- 
treme margin yellow. The eyes ore 
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ranged as in the common medicinal 
VOL. 1. 


leech of Europo ; the four anterior ones 
rather larger than the others. The 
teeth are 140 in each series, a])peaTing 
08 a single row ; in size diminishing 
gradually from one end, very close 
set, and about half the width of a 
tooth apart. When full grown, these 
leeches are about two inches long, 
but reaching to six inches when 
tended. Mr. Thwaites, to whom I 
am indebted for these particnlah»^ ' 
adds that he saw in a tank at^KoloHa 
Korle leeches which appeared to Iqm 
flatter and of a darker colour ’ 
those described above, but^hat hec . 
hod not mi onportunity of examini^ 
them particularly. 

Mr. Thwaites states that there Is a- 
smaller tank leech of an olive-green 
colour^ with some indistinet longb* 
tudinsd striae on the upper surface f 

X 
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found in Ceylon, nearly double the size of the European 
one, and with a prodigious faculty of engorging blood, 
there is another pest in the low country, which is a 
source of considerable annoyance, and often of loss, to 
the husbandman. This is the cattle leech which 
infests the stagnant pools, chiefly in the alluvial lands 
around the base of the mountain zone, whither the 
cattle resort by day, and the wild animals by night, to 
quench their thirst and to bathe. Lurking amongst 
the rank vegetation that fiinges these deep pools, and 
hid by the broad leaves, or concealed aAaffthe stems 
and roots covered by the water, there a^|||||^^s of 
these pests in wait to attack the animus on thei^PPB|j^ 
to drink. Their natural food consists qf ^he juice^o^ 
lurnbrici and other invcrtebrata ; but they generally 
avail themselves of the opportunity aflbrdcd by the 
dipping of the muzzles of the animals inter the water 
to fasten on their nosMils, and by degrees to make 
their way to the deeper recesses' of the nasal passage, 
and the mucous membranes of the throat and gullet. 
As many as a dozen have been found attached to the 
epiglottis and pharynx of a bullock, producing such 
irritation and submucous eflusion that death has even- 


tho crenated mox^ixof a pale yellow- 
ish-green ; ocelli aa in the poddi-field 
leech ; lengthy one inch at rest^ three 
inches when extended. 

Mr. E. Tj. Layaad informs us^ Ma^. 
Nta, Hid. p. 225, 1863, that a bub- 
bling spring at the Tillage ofTon- 
niotoo, three miles S. W. of ])|oele- 
tivoe, supplies most of the leeches 
used in the island. Those in use at 
Colombo are obtained in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

^ HiBmojMia mciudum. In size the 
cattle leecn of Ceylon is somewhat 
larger than the medicinal leech of 
Europe; in colour it is of a uniform 
brown without bands, unless a rufous 
margin may be so considered. It . 


has dark strisD. Tho body is some- 
what rounded, flat when swimming, 

' and composed of rather more than 
ninety rings. The greatest dimen- 
sion IS a little in advance of tho anal 
sucker; tho body thence tapers to 
the other extremity, which ends in 
an upper lip projecti^ considerably 
beyond the mouth. The^yes, ten in 
number, are disposed as in the com- 
mon leech. ‘ The mouth is oval, the 
biting apparatus with difficulty seen, 
and the teeth not veiy numerous. 
The bite is so little acute that the 
moment of attachment and the inci- 
sion of the membrane is scarcely 
perceived by tho suflerer from its 
at^k. 
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tually ensued ; mid so tenacious are the leeches that even 
after death they retain their hold for some hours. ^ 


Articulata. 


AVTERA. 

Tbysanura. 

Fodura albicollis, 
atricoUis, 
viduata, 
ptloaa, 

Achoreutes coccinea, 

Lci)isnia nigrofasciuta, Temp* 
nigra* 

Araobnlda. 

Buthns afer, Linn* 

Ceylonictis, Koch. 

Scorpio linearis* 

Clielifcr librorum. 
oblongus* 

Obisium craasi/emur. 

Phrynua lunatus, PalL 
Thclyphonus caudatus, Linn, 
Pluilangiiim hisignotum, 
Mygale f^iata, Walck. 

Olios tiu|||banius, Walck. 

Nephi mi F ? 

Tromn^ium tinctorum, H&'m. 

OribrfS' ? 

Ixodes ? 

Myriapoda. 

Ccrmatia dispar. 

Lithobius umbralilis* 
Scolopcndra crassa* 
spinosa« Newp, 
pallipes* 

* Grayii f Newp. 
tuberculidcns, Newp, 
Ccyloncnsis, Newp, 
flava, Newp* 
olivacca, 
abdominalis, 

Cryptops sordidus, 
assimilis. 


Gcophilus tegtdarius. 

speeiosua, 

Julus ater, 

camifex, Fair, 
pallipes* 

Jlaviceps. 

paUidus, 

Craspcdosomaytt&ndcjr. 

prteusla* 

Polydcsmus grawdatuss 
Cambala catenulata, 

Zephronia conspicua, 

CRUSTACEA, 

Decapoda braebyara. 

Polybius. 

I^ptunus pelagicus, Linn, 
sanguinolcntua, Herbst 
Thalamita . . . . ? 
Thelphusa Indica^ Lair* 

Cardisoma . , . . f 
Ocypoda ceratoplithalmus, Pott, 
macrocera, Edw, 

Gclosimus teiragonon^ Edw, 
’^nnulipes, Edw* 

Macrophthalmus carinimanus, Latr. 
Grapsus massor, Forsk, 

Btrigosus, Herbst* 

Plagusia depressa, Fahr. 

Cklappa philargus, Zina. 

tuberculata, Fabr, 

Matutu victor, Fabr, 

Leocosia fugaxy Fabr. 

Horippe, 

]>eoapoda aaomiira. 

Dnmia 9 

Hippa Aaiatica, Edw, 

Pagurufl afBnis, Edw, 
punctulatus, Oliv. 

Porcellana .... 


^ Evon men, when 8tcK)ping to 
drink at a pool^ are not safe from the 
assault of the cattle leeches. They 
cannot penetrate the human skin^ 
hut the delicate mombrano of the 
mucous passages is easily ruptured 


by their serrated jaws. Instances 
have come to my knowledge of Eu- 
ropeans into whose nostrils they have 
^med admission and cau^d serious 
usturbonce. 


X 2 
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Decapoda macmnii 

Scyllarus orientalise Fab. 
Falinurus ornatus, Fab. 

affinist N.S. 

Crangon .... f 
Alpheus . -. . . f 
Pontonia inilata, Edw. 

Fakmon carcinus, Fabr. 
Stenopus .... ? 

Feiicus .... ? 

Stomatopoda. 
Stjuilla .... 9 

Gonodijctylus chiragra, Fabr, 


CIMHIPEDIA. 

Lrpas. 

Balanus, 

ANNELIDA. 


Tubicolfc. 

Dorsibranchiata. 

Abranchia. 

Hirndo sanguisoiba. 
Thwaitesii. 


llosmadipsa Ccylana, Blainv, 
Lunibricus .... ? 
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CHAPTER 1. 

SOURCES OP SINGHALESE HISTORY. — THE MAHAWANSO AND 
OTHER NATIVE ANNALS. 

It was long affinncd by Europeans that the Singhalese an- 
nals, like those of the iffindus, were destitute of interest or 
devoid of value as historical elements ; that, viewed as re- 
ligious disquisitions, they were no better than the ravings 
<)f fanaticism, and that myths and romances had been re- 
duced to the semblance of national chronicles. Such was 
the opinion of the Portuguese writers De Barros and De 
C ouTO; and Valentvn, who, about the year 1725, pub-, 
lished his groat work on the Dutch possessions in India, 
states his conviction that no reliance can be placed on such 
<»f the Singhalese books as profess to record the ancient 
condition of their country. These he held to be oven of 
less authority than the traditions of the same events 
which had descended from father to son. On tlie in- 
formation of learned Singhalese, (drawn apparently from 
the Rajavali,) he commenced an account of the native sove- 
reigns, from the earliest times to the arrival of the Portu- 
guese ; but, wearied by the monotonous inanity of the 
itory, 'he omitted eveiy reign between the fifth and 
fifteenth centuiies of the Christian era.^ 

A writer, who, under the signature of Philalethes, 
published, in 1816, A History of Ceylon from the earliest 
period, adopted the dictum of Valentyn, and contented 
himself with still further condensing the “ account,” 
which the latter had given “ of the ancient Emperors 


* Valentyn, 0ml en Nimtw Oost-lndim, ^c,, Latidheschryvin^ van € Ejfland 
Ceylonf ch. iv. p. 60. 
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and Kings ” of the island. Dr. Davy Cbmpiled the 
portion of his excellent narrative which has reference 
to the early history of Kandy, chiefly from the recitals 
of the most intelligent natives, borrowed, as in the 
case of the informants of Valcntyn, from the perusal of 
popular legends.; but he and every other author unac- 
quainted with the native language, who wrote on Ceylon 
previous to 1833, assumed without inquiry the non- 
existence of historic'data.^ 

It was not till about the year 1826 that the discovery 
was made and communicated to Europe, that whilst the 
history of India was only to be conjectured from epic myths 
and elaborated from the dates oiif copper grants, or fading 
inscriptions on rocks and columns^, Ceylon could boast 
the possession of continuous written chronicles, rich in 
authentic facts, and not only presenting a connected his- 
tory of the island itself, but also yielding valuable mate- 
rials for elucidating that of India, At the moment wiieu 
Prinsep was deciphering the mysterious Buddhist inscrip- 
tions, scattered over Hindustan and Western India, and 
when Csoma de Korreis was mirolling the Buddhist rccoi ds 
ofThibet, and Hodgson those ofKepaul, a fellow-labourer of 
kindred genius was successfully exploring the Pali mauu- 
scripts of Ceylon, and developing results not less re- 
markable nor less conducive to the illustration of the 
early history of Southern Asia. Mr. Turnoui-, a civil 
officer of the Ceylon service®, was then administering 


' Davy’s Ceylon, ch. x. p. 293. See 
also Pekcival’Is Ceylon, p. 4. 

* Reina ud, Memoire mr VInde, p. 3. 

* George Tuhnour was the eldest 
sou of th^Ilon. George Tumour^ 
son of the first E«arl of Winterton j 
his mother being Eniilie, niece to the 
Cardinal Due de Beausset. lie was 
^min Ceylon in *1709^ and having 
l^en educated in England under the 
gi^rdianshi]^ of the Right lion. Sir 
^omas Maitland; then governor of 
the island; he entered the Civil Service 


in 1818, in which he rose to the highest 
rank, lie was equally distinguished 
by his abilities and by his modest 
display of them. Interpreting in its 
largest sense the duty enjoined on 
him, as a public officer, of acquiring 
a knowled^ of the native longungcs, 
he extended his studies, from the 
vernacular and written Singhalese 
to Pali, the great root and onginnl 
of both, known only to the Buddhist 
priesthood, and imperfectly and c.ven 
rarely amongst them. No diction- 
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the government of the district of Safiragam, and resided 
at Eatnapoora near the foot of Adam’s Peak. He 
was enabled to pursue his studies under the guidance 


arics then existed to assist in defining 
the meaning of Pali terms which no 
teacher could be found capable of ren- 
dering into English, so that Mr. Tiir- 
nour was entirely dependent on his 
knowledge of Singlialese os a medium 
for translating them. To an ordinary 
mind such obstructions would have 
pn)v<id insurmountable, aggivivated 
ns they were by discoiiragoinents 
arising from the assumed barrenness 
of the field, and the absence^' all 
synipatliy with liis pursuits, on the 
part of those around him, who re- 
served their applause and encour- 
agement till success had rendered 
liim indifferent to either. From this 
apatliy of the government olficers, 
Major Forbes, who was then the 
resident at Matclle, was lionour- 
ably exempt; and his narrative of 
J'J/erm I'ears in Ceylon shows witli 
what ardour and success he shared 
the tastes and cultivated the studies 
to which lie liad been directed by the 
genius and example of Tumour. So 
zealous and unobtrusive were the 
piu'siiits of the latter, that even his 
immediate connexions and relatives 
wer(» unaware of the value and extent 
of his acquirements till apprised of 
iheir importance and profundity by 
the acclamation with which his dis- 
coveries and translations from the 
Pali were received by the savans of 
Europe. Major Forbes, in a private 
hitter, wliich I liave been permitted 
to see, speaking of the difficulty of 
doing justice to the literaiy cha- 
racter of Tumour, and the ability, 
energy, and perseverance which he 
exhibited in his historical investiga- 
tions, says, “ his J£pitome of the Iiis- 
tory of Ctyhn was from the first 
correct ; I saw it seven years before 
it was published, and it scarcely re- 
miired an alteration afterwanls.” 
Whilst engaged in iiis translation of 
the Mdhawamoy Tuiinouk, amongst 
other able p^ors on BuMhist History 
and Indian Chroncloyy in the Journal 


of the Bcnyal Asiatic Society, v. 521, 
vi. 200, 790, 1049, contributed a 
series of essays on the PaU’^BiMhis- 
tical Annals, which were punlishcd in 
1836, 1837, 1838.— Asiatic 
Soc. Betf^cd, vi. 601, 714, vii. 086, 
789, 919. lie published at vaiious 
times in the same journal an account 
of the TootJi Belie of Ceylon, 2b. 
vi. 860, and notes on the inscriptions 
on the columns of Delhi, Allahabad, 
and lletiah, &c. &c., and frequent 
notices of Ceylon coins and inscrip- 
tions. He had likewise planned 
another undertaking of signal im- 
portance, the translation into En- 
glish of a Pali version of tho Bud- 
dhist scriptures, an ancient copy 
of which ne had discovered, iincn- 
curobered by the ignorant commen- 
taries of later wTitera, and tho fables* 
with whi(;h they have defaced tho 
plain and simple doctrines of the 
early faith. lie announced his in- 
tention in tho Introduction to the 
Mahawamo to expedite the publica- 
tion, as ^'thc least tardy means of 
effecting a comparison of the Pali 
with the Sanskrit version’’ (p. cx.). 
llis coiTespondence with Pidnsep, 
which I have been permitted by 
his family to inspect, abounds with 
the evidence of inchoate inquiries 
in which their congenial spirits had 
a common interest, but which were 
abruptly ended by the prcuiatiu'e de- 
cease of both. Tumour, with shat- 
temd hoiilth, i*etumed to Europe in 
1842, and died at Naples on the 
10th of April in tlie following year. 
The fii'st volume of his translation 
of the Mahawanso, wbph contains 
thirty-eight chapters out of tho 
hundred which form the original 
work, was published at Colombo 
in 1837 ; to which, apprehensive 
that scepticism might assail the 
authenticity of a discovery so 
impoi’taut, he added a reprint 
of the original Pali in Roman 
characters with diacritical points. 
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of Galle, a learned priest, through whose instrumen- 
tality he obtained from the Wihara, at Mulgiri-gaUa, 
near Tangalle (a temple founded about 130 years before 
the Christian era), some rare and important manu- 
scripts, the perusal of which gave an impulse and di- 
rection to the studies and investigations which occupied 
the rest of his life. 

It is necessary to premise, that the most renowned 
of the Singhalese bRoks is the Mahawanso, a metrical 
chroniclej containing a dynastic history of the island for 
twenty-three centuries from B.c. 543 to A.D. 1758. But 
being written in Pali verse its existence in modern times 
was only known to the priests, an# owing to the obscurity 
of its diction it had ceased to be studied by even the learned 
amongst them. 

To relieve the obscurity of their writings, and supply 
the omissions, occasioned by the fetters of rhythm and 
.the necessity for permutations and elisions, required to 
accommodate their phraseology to the obbgations of 
verse, the Pali authors of antiquity were accustomed 
to accompany their metrical compositions with a tika 
or running commentary, wliich contained a literal ver- 
sion of tlie mystical text, and supplied illustnitions of 
its more abstruse passages. Such a tika on the Maha- 
wamo was generally known to have been written ; but 
so utter was the neglect into which both it and the 
original text had been pennitted to fall, that Tumour 
till 1826 had never met with an individual who 
had critically read the one, or more than casually 
heard of the existence of the other.^ At length. 

He did not live to complete the task he left unfiDished is inferior both in 
he hod so Bihly begun; he died while authority and value to the earlier 
enga^d on tlie second volume of his portion of the work, and that being 
translation, and only a few chapters, composed at a period when literatu^ 
executed with his characteristic ac- was at its lowest ebb in Ceylon, it 
curacy, remain in manuscript in the differs little if at all from other 
posaession of his surviving relatives, chronicles written during the decline 
It diminishes, though in a slight de- of the native dynasty, 
gree, our regret for the interruption * Ti7BKouB’siifa/<at(;(ifMo,introduc- 
of his literaiY l<d>our8 to know tliat tion, voL i. p. ii. 
the ^tion of the Mahawanso which 
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amongst the books procured for him by the high 
priest of Saffragam, was one which proved to be 
this neglected commentary on the mystic and other- 
wise unintelligible Mahawamo ; and by the assistance 
of this precious document he undertook, with confidence, 
a translation into English of the long lost chronicle, and 
thus vindicated the claim of Ceylon to the possession of 
an authentic and unrivalled record of its national 
history. 

The title “Mahawanso,” which means literally the 
■“ Genealogy of the Great,” properly* belongs only to the 
first section of the work, extending from b.c. 543 to 
A.D. 301 and containing the history of the early kings, 
from Wijayo to Maha Son, with whom the Singhalese 
consider the “ Great Dynasty ” to end. The author 
of this portion was Mahanamo, uncle of the king 
Dhatu Sena, in whose reign it was compiled, between 
the years A.D. 459 and 477, from annals in the vernacular 
language then existing at Anarajapoora.* 

Tlie sovereigns who succeeded Maha Sen are dis- 
tinguished as the ‘^•Sulu-wanse,” or “ lower race.” 
The story of their hno occupies the continuation of this 
cxtraordinai-y chronicle, die second portion of which 
was written by order of the illustrious king Prakrama 
Bahu, about the year a. d. 126G. The narrative 
Avas continued, under subsequent sovereigns, down to 
the year a.d. 1758, the latest chapters having been 
compiled by command of the King of Kandy, Kirti- 


* Although tho Mahawanso must 
he regHrtled as containing tlie earliest 
historical notices of Ceylon, the 
ishind, under its Sanskrit name of 
Lanka, occupies a prominent place in 
the mythical poems of tho Hindus, 
and its conquest by llama is the 
theme of the Jiama^anaf one of tho 
oldest epics in existence. In the i 
Bjnja^Tarangini also, an liistorical ! 
chronicle whicli may be regarded as , 
the Malmocmo of" Kashmir, veiy ' 
early accounts of Ceylon are con- 
tained, and tho historian records that 


tho King JMegavahana, who, accord- 
ing to the chronology of Troyer, 
reigned A.n. 24, made an expedition 
to Ceylon for the purpose of extend- 
ing Buddhism, and vilited Adam's 
Peak, whore he had an interview 
with the native sovereign. — JZq/a- 
Taranginiy Book iii. si. 71-^79. lb, 
vol. ii. p. 884. 

* Mahawamoy ch. i. The early 
Arabian travellera in Ceylon mention 
the oilicinl historiogi*aphers enmloyed 
by order of the kings. See Vol. I. 
Pt. II r. ch. viii. p. 387, note. 
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Sri, partly from Singlialosc works brought back to the 
island from Siam (whither they had been carried at 
former periods by jiriests dispatched upon missions), and 
partly from native liistories, which had escaped the 
general destruction of such records about the year 
1590, in the reign of Eaja Singha L, an apostate from 
Buddhism, who, during the period when the Por- 
tuguese Avero in occupation of the low country, exter- 
minated the priests of Buddha, and transferred the care 
of the shrine on Adam’s Peak to Hindu Pakirs. 

But the Maliawamo, although the most authentic, 
and probably the most ancient, is by no means the only 
existing Singhalese chronicle. Between the 14th and 
18 th centuries several historians recorded passing events ; 
and as these corroborate and supplement the narrative < 
of the greater work, they present an uninterrupted His- 
torical llecord of the highest authenticity, comprising 
the events of nearly twenty-four centuries.* 

From the data furnished by these, and from corrobo- 
rative sources ^ Tumour, in addition to many elabo- 
rate contributions clraAvn from •the recesses of Pali 
learning in elucidation of the chronology of India, was 


* In 1833 I 'pli Jim published, under 
the title of 7%^* Sewred ami lliaturiad 
Hooks of Ceylon, translations of whjat 
professed to he authentic copies of 
the Mahnwanso, the llajaratnaean, 
and Itajamli; prepawnl for the use 
of Sir Alexander Johnston when 
Chief- Justice of the island. Hut 
Tumour, in tlio introduction to his 
masterly translation of the Maha- 
wunso, has shown that Sir Alexander 
hod been imposed upon, and that the 
allei^'ed transcripts supplied to him 
are imperfect ns regards the ori^inid 
toxt and unfaithful ns translations. 
Of the Mahmvafiso in particular, Mr. 
Tumour says, in a private letter 
which I have seen, that the early part 
of Upham’s volume is n< J a trans- 
lation but a compendium of several 
works, and the subsequent portions 
a mutilated abrid^ient.” The Haja- 


mli, which is the most valuable of 
these volumes, was translated for Sir 
Alexander Johnston by Mr. Diony- 
.sius Lambert us l’oiHdra,whowas then 
Intei-preter-Moodliar to the Cutcheiy 
at Mntura. These English versions, 
though discredited as indepondent 
authorities, are not without A’nlue 
in so far as they afford corrt)borati\ t) 
support to the genuine text of the 
Mmawamo, and on this account I 
have occasionally cited them. 

* Hesides the Malmwamo, 
ratnacari, and Jtajavali, the other 
native chronicles relied on by Tur- 
nour in compiling his epitome were the 
l\javali, composed in tluj thirteenth 
century, the Nikdya-sanffrcdia, written 
A.T). 3347, and tlie Avcmoit of the 
Embassy to Siam in the reign of 'llaja 
Singha 11., A.n. 1739—47, by WiLuii- 

OEDERA MuDIANSE. 
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enabled to prepare an Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 
In this work he has exliibited the succession and 
genealogy qf one hundred and sixty-five kings, who 
filled the throne during 2341 years, extending from 
the invasion of the island from Bengal, by Wijayo, 
in the. year n.c. 543, to its conquest by the British in 
1798. lie has succeeded, after infinite labour, in con- 
densing the events of each reign, commemorating 
the foundei-s of the cliief cities, and noting the erec- 
tion of tlic great temples and Buddhist monuments, 
and the construction of some of those gigantic reservoirs 
and works for irrigation, wliich, though in ruins, arrest 
the traveller in astonishment at their stupendous di- 
mensions. He thus effectually demonstrated the mis- 
conceptions of tliose who had previously believed the 
literature of Ceylon to be destitute of historic materials.' 

Besides evidence of a less definite character, there is 
one remarkable coincidence which affords .ground foe 
confidence in the faithfulness of the purely historic 
portion of the Singhalese chronicles ; due allowance 
being made for that exaggeration of style whieh is 
apparently inseparable fi'om orientiil recital. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to is the mention in the Mahawanso 
of the Chandragupta^ so often alluded to by the Sanskrit 
writers, who, as Sir William Jones was the first to 
discover, is identical with Sandracottus or Sandra- 
coptiis, the King of the Prasii, to whose court, on the 
banks of the Ganges, Megastlienes was accredited as an 
ambassador from Solcucus Nicator, about 323 years be- 


^ l^y the help of Tttrnouii’s trans- 
lation of the Mahawmi^o and the 
versions of the Bajaratnacari and 
liq/avali, published by Upham, two 
authors nave since expanded the 
JEpitome of the former into something 
like a connected narrative, and those 
who wish to pursue the investigation 
of the early story of the island, will 
find facilities the Hidory of Ceylon, 
published by Knighton in 1846, 
and in tlie firat volume of Ceylon 


and its Dependencies, by Pkidham, 
London, 1849. To facilitate re- 
ference 1 have appended a Chrono^ 
logical List of Singhalese Sovereigns, 
compiled from the historical epitome 
of Tumour. See Note B. at the end 
of this chapter. 

* The era and identity of Sandra- 
cottus and Ghandrogupta have been 
accurately traced in Max Mulleii’s 
History cfSamkrit Literature, p. 298, 
&c. 
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fore Christ Along with a multitude of facts relating to 
Ceylon, the Mahawamo contains a chronologically con- 
nected history of Buddiiism in India from B.c^ 590 to B.C. 
307, a period signalised in classical story by the Indian 
expedition of Alexander the Great, and by the Embassy 
of Megasthenes to Pahbothra, — events which in^ thjeir 
results form the great link connecting the histories of 
the West and East, but wliich have been omitted or 
perverted in the scanty and perplexed annals of the 
Hindus, because they tended to the exaltation of Bud- 
dhism, a religion loathed by the Brahmans. 

The Prasii, or people of Magadha, occupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of Ceylon, inasmuch as 
Gotama Buddha, the great founder of the faith of its 
people, was a prince of that country, and Mahindo, 
who finally established the Buddhist religion amongst 
them, was the great-grandson of Chandagutto, a prince 
whose name thus recorded in the Mahawanso^ (not- 
withstanding a chronological discrepancy*of about sixty 
years, which Tumour has shown tliat there are reason- 
able grounds to account for^), may with little difficidty bo 
identified with the“ Chandragupta” of the Hindu Purana, 
and the “ Sandracottus” of Megasthenes. 

This is one out of the many coincidences which demon- 
strate the authenticity of the ancient annals of Ceylon ; 
and from sources so venerable, and materials so abmi- 
dant, I propose to select a few of the leading events, 
sufficient to illustrate tlie origin, and explain the in- 
fluence of institutions and customs which exist at the 
present day in Ceylon, and wliich, from time imme- 
morial, have characterised the island. 


* MahawamiOf ch. v. p. 21 . See also * Introd. Mahawamo^ p. li. See post, 

Wilson’s Noie^ to the vishnu Purdm, p. 329, note \ 
p. 408. 
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NOTE (A.) 

ANCIENT MAP OF CEYLON. 

So far as I am aware, no map has ever been produced, ex- 
hibiting the comparative geography of Ceylon, and placing its 
modern names in juxtaposition with their Sanskrit and Pali 
originals. In the comprehensive plan which Burnouf had drawn 
up for an exposition of the history of the island, in elucidation 
of the progress of Buddhism in India, he intended to include a 
chart to exhibit its archsBological divisions and localities ; and in 
the only portion of the work which he lived to complete, and 
which was published, after his decease, by M. Jules Mohl, under 
the title of Recherchea aur la Oeographie ancienne de Ceylan, 
in the Journal Aaiatique for January, 1857, he. has enlarged 
upon the necessity of such a chart, and the difficulties likely to 
attend its construction. He had discovered that many names of 
historic interest had utterly disappeared from the modem map, or 
had become so changed as to be scarcely recognisable ; and that 
Sanskrit words especially had been so superseded by Singhalese 
as to be no longer susceptible of identification. In order there- 
fore to trace the events of which Ceylon was the theatre, 
between the fourth and the seventh centuries, he found himself 
obliged to undertake the construction of a map in which it was 
his design to restore the ancient nomenclature, and correct the 
corrupted orthography Avhere it had not been altogether ob- 
liMrated. 

This task Burnouf appears to have commenced, but death 
interrupted its progress; and he left behind only some manu- 
script materials, consisting of lists of the names of those towns 
and villages, the great majority of which he had found it impos- 
sible to identify. These papers have been confided to me by his 
literary executor, M. Jules Mohl, and by their help and the aid 
of similar collections made by Tumour and others, I have ven- 
tured to produce the map which accompanies this chap^r. Not- 
withstanding the omission of a great number of names that it is 
no longer possible to identify, this map fixes, with at least compa- 
rative accuracy, the principal localities, mountains, rivers, and 
cities mentioned in the Maha/waifiaOy the Rajavali, and|fia^*a- 
ratuacaH. The names wanting are chiefly those of villages, 
tanks, and wiharas, which, although occurring frequently in the 
ecclesiastical portion of the national chronicles, are of little poli- 
tical or historic importance. 
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NOTE (B.) 

NATIVE SOVEREIGNS OP CEYLON. 


Note. — The Singhalese vowels a, o, «, are to be pronounced as in French or Italian. 

* N.B. The names of subordinate or cotemporary Princes are printed in Italics. 


Names and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Capital. 

Acceision. 

1. 

Wejaya or Wijayo', founder of the Wejayan 



II.C. 


dynasty 




Tamananeucra 


543 

2. 

Upatissa 1st, minister — regent . 


Upatissaneucra 


505 

3. 

raiiduwasa, paternal ncpliew of 'V'ejaya 


ditto . 


504 


Rama 


• . . • • 


Rumagona . 




Ituhuna 




Rohuna 




Viggaina '. 



IJiggdmadulla 




Urawclli . 

^ C// Ut#CC/ d • • 


Mahawclligama 




Anurddha . 




Anurddhapoora 




Wijitta 


. . • • • 


Wijittapoora 



4. 

Abhaya, son of Fadiiwasa, dethroned . 


Upatissaneiiera 


474 


Interregnum 



• • • 


454 

5. 

randiikabhaya, maternal grandson of Pan- 





duwasa 




Anurddhapoora 


437 

6. 

Mutasiwa, paternal grandson 


ditto . 


367 

7. 

])evcni]natissa, second son . 


ditto . 


307 


Mahanuga^ brother .... 


Mdgama . 




Yatdlatissa. 

son 

• • • • • 


Keflania . 




Gotdhhjaya. son 



Mdgama . 




Kellani- tissa. not specified . 


Kellania 




Kdwan-iissa 

son of Gotdbhaya . 


Mdgama 



8. 

Uttiya, fourth son of Mutasiwa , 


Anurddhapoora 


267 

9. 

Mahasiwa, fiflli 

do. 


ditto . 


257 

10. 

Suratissa, sixth 

do. put to death 

ditto . • 


247 

11. 

Sena and Guttika, foreign usurpers — put 





to death . 


..... 


ditto . 


237 

12. 

Asola, ninth son of Mutasiwa — dc]H)sed 


ditto*. 


215 

13. 

Elala, foreign usurper — killed in battle 


ditto . 


205 

14. 

Duttigaimunii, son of Kdwantissa 


ditto . 


161 

15. 

Saidaitissa, brother .... 


ditto . 


137 

16. 

Tuhl or Thullathanaka, younger son — dc 




m 


po.sed 


..... 


ditto . 

. 

119 

17. 

Laiminitis.sa 1st or Lajjitissa, older brother 


ditto . 


119 

18. 

Kalunna or Khallataiiaga, brothcf-*put to 

1 




death 




ditto . 

, 

109 

19. 

Walagambahu 1st or Wuttagamiiii, brother 





— deposed 


. .... 

. 

ditto . 


104 


f Pulahattha 

• 1 



ditto . 


103 


llayiha 


Foreign usurpers — sue- 


ditto . 


100 

20.- 

Panayamaru . 

> ccssivcly deposed and < 


ditto . 


98 


Peliyamura 

. 

put to death. ' 


ditto . ' . 


91 


Ddthiya 

•j 


. 

ditto . 


90 

21. WalagAinbahu 1st, reconquered the kingdom 

ditto . 


88 

22. 

Mahadailitissa or Mahacliula, son 

, 

ditto . 


76 

23. 

Chora Naga, son — put to death . 

, 

ditto . 


62 

24. 

Kiida Tissa, son 

— poisoned by his wifo 


ditto . 


50 

25. Anula, widow 

..... 

, 

ditto . 


1 

26. Makahintissa or Kallakanni Tissa. second son 




Af Kudatissa 



ditto . 


41 

27. 

Batiyotissa let, or Bdtikabhaya, son 

• 

ditto . 


19 


I Wi'jaya is also spelled Wijayo, see p. 329, n. 3. 
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Nameg and Relationship of each succeeding S^verelga 

Capital. 

Accession. 

28. Maha Dailiya Mdna or Ddthika, brother . 

Anuradhapoora 

«A. D. 

9 

29. Addagaimunu or Amanda Gamini, son — 
put to. death ...... 

ditto . 

21 

30. Kinihirridaila or Kanijani Tissa, brother . 

ditto . 

30 

31. Kuda Abha or Chulabhaya, son 

ditto . 

33 

32. SiTighawalli or Siwalli, sister — put to death 

ditto . 

34 

Interregnum 

- 

35 


33. Elluna or Ila Naga, maternal nephew of 

Addagaimunu 

34. Sanda Muhuna or Chanda Mukha Siwa, 

son 

35. Yiisa Silo or Yatalakatissa, brother — ^putto 

death . . . . • . 

36. Subha, usurper — put to death 

37. Wahapp or Wasahba, descendant of Lai- 

minitissa ...... 

38. Waknais or Wanka Nasica, son 

39. Gajabdhu 1st or Gamini, son . 

40. Mahalumana or Mallaka Naga, maternal 

eousin ....... 

41. Batiya Tissa 2nd or Bhatika Tissa, son . 

42. Chula Tissa or K anitthatissa, brother 

43. Kuhuna or Chudda Ndga, son — murdered 

44. Kudandma or Kuda Naga, nephew — de- 

posed 

45. Kuda Sirind or Siri Naga 1st, brother-in- 

law 

46. Waiwahairatissa or Wuiratissa, son — mur- 

dered 

47. Abha Sen or Abhd Tissa, brother . 

48. Siri Naga 2nd^fon 

49. Weja Indu or Wejaya 2nd, son — put to 

death . . " . 

50. Sangatissa 1st, descendant of Laiminitissa 

— poisoned 

51. Daliaraa Sirisanga Bo or Sirisanga Bodhi 

1st, do do. — deposed .... 

52. Golu Abhd, Gothdbhaya or Megha warna 

Abhay, do. da 

53. Makalan Dctu Tissa 1st, son . 

54. Maha Sen, brother 

55 . Kitsiri Maiwan 1st or Kirtisri Megha warna, 

son 

56. Betu Tissa 2n<r, brother .... 

57. Bujas or Budha Dasa, son 

58. Upatissa 2tid, son 

59. Maha Ndma, brother 

60. Senghot or Sotthi Sena, son — poisoned . 
Gl. Lairaini Tissa 2nd or Chatagdhaka, de- 
scendant of Laiminitissa 

62. Mitta Sena or Karalsora, not specified — 

put to death . . . . . 

’■Pdndu . "1 

Pdrinda Kuda I 

63. Khudda Parinda >24.9. Poreign usurpers 

Ddtthiya . I 

Pitthiya . J 

64. Ddsenkellcya or Dhatu Sena, descendant of 
- the original royal family — put to death 

65. Sigiri Kasumbu or Kdsyapa 1st, son — 

committed suicide .... 
VOL. I. Y 


ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 


Sigfri Galla Nouora 
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Names and Relatlousliip of rach succeeding Sovereign. 


66. Mugallana 1st, brother . . . . 

67. Kurniira Das or Kumiira Dbatu Sena, son 

— immolated himself 

68. Kirti Sena, son — murdered 

69. Muidi Siwu or Siwaka, maternal uncle — 

murdered 

70. Laiinini Upatissa 3r<l, brother-in-law 

71. Ambaherra Salamaiwan or Silukdia, son- 

in-law . ■ 

72. Dapiilu, 1st or Dattbdpa Bhudhi, second 

son — committed suicide 

73. Dalamagalan or Alugallana 2ud, elder 

brother 

74. Kuda Kitsiri Maiwan 1st or Kirtisri Meg- 

hawaniu, son — put to death 

75. Senewi or Muha miga, descendant of the 

Okaka branch ..... 

1 76. Aggniljodlu 1st or Akbo, maternal nephew 

! 77. Aggrabodhi 2iid or Sula Akbo, son-in-law 

i 78. Sanghatissa, brother — decapitated . 

79. Buna Mugalan or Laimini Bundya, usurper 

— put to death 

80. Abhasiggdhuka or Asiggdhaka, maternal 

grandson 

, 81. Siri Sangabo 2nd, son — deposed 
! 82. Kaluna Detutissa or Laimiiia Katuriya, 

I descendant of Luirninitissa — committed 

j suicide 

j Siri Sangabo 2nd, restored, and again de- 

I posed 

I S3. Daliipintissa 1st or Dhatthopatissa, Laimini 
branch — killed in battle 
84 Paisulu Kasurnbu or Kdsyapa 2nd, brother 
of Sirisangabo 

85. Da puhi 2nd, Okaka branch — deposed 

86. Dalupiatissa 2rid or Hattha-Datthopatissn, 

son of Dalupiatissa 1st . 

87. Paisulu Siri Sanga Bo 3rd or Aggrabodhi, 

brother . . ... 

88. Walpitti Wasidata or Dantandma, Okdka 

branch ...... 

89. Ilununaru Riandalu or Hatthnddtha, ori- 

ginal royal family— decapitated . . , 

90 Mdhalaipdnu or Manawamma, do. do. . 

91. Kdsiyappa 3rd or Kasurnbu, son . .j 

92. Aggrabodhi 3rd or Akbo, nephew 

93. Aggrabodhi 4th or Kuda Akbo, son 

94. Mahindn 1st or Salamaiwan, original royal 

family 

95. Dappula 2n(l, son ..... 

96. Mahindu 2nd or Driarmika-Silamaiga,son 

97. Aggrabodhi 6th or Akbo, brother . 

98. Dappula 3rd or Kiada Dappula, son 

99. Aggrabodhi 6tb, cousin .... 

100. Mitwella Sen or Silamaiga, son 

101. Kdsiyappa 4th or Maganyin Sena or Mi- 

bin du, ^andson 

102^ Udaya .l8t» brother 


Capital. 

Accession. 

Anurddhapoora 

A D. 
495 

ditto . 

513 

ditto . * . 

522 

ditto . 

531 

ditto . 

531 

ditto . 

534 

ditto . 

647 

ditto . 

547 

ditto . 

567 

ditto . 

586 

ditto . 

589 

‘ ditto . 

623 

ditto . 

633 

ditto . 

633 

ditto . 

639 

ditto . ' . 

648 

Dcwiinctira or Don- 


dera . 

648 

Anurddhappora 

649 

ditto . 

665 

ditto . 

677 

ditto . 

686 

ditto . 

693 

ditto . 

702 

ditto . 

718 

ditto . 

720 

ditto . 

720 

ditto . . 

726 

Pollonnarrua . 

729 

ditto . 

769 

ditto . 

775 

ditto . 

795 

ditto . 

800 

ditto . 

804 

ditto . 

815 

ditto . 

831 

ditto . 

838 

ditto . 

858 

ditto . 

891 
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Names and Relationship of each succeeding SoTerelgn. 

. CapitaL 

AcccBilon. 

103. Udaya 2nd, son 

Follonnarrua . 


A.X>. 

926 

104. Kasiyappa 5tli, nephew and son-in-law 

ditto . 


937 

105. K^iyappa 6th, son-in-law . 

ditto . 


954 

106. Dappula 4th, son 

ditto . 


964 

107. Dappula 5th, not specified .... 

ditto 


964 

108. Udaya 3rd, brother 

ditto . 


974 

1 09. Sena 2nd, not specified .... 

ditto . 


977 

no. Udaya 4th, do. do. . . . 

^ditto . 


986 

111. Sena 3rd, do. do 

ditto . 


994 

112. Mihiifdn 3rd, do. do 

ditto . 


997 

113. Sena 4th, son — minor .... 

114. Mihindu 4th, brother — carried captive to 

ditto . 


1013 

India during the Cholian conquest . 

Anurddhapoora 


1023 

Interregnum Cholian viccroyalty . 

Follonnarrua . 


1059 

Maha Lai or Maha \ , . 

Ldla Kirti . . j ( • 

Rohuna 



Wikrama Pdndi . 1 Subordinate native \ . 
JagatPandi orJagati ^ kings during the j . 

Kalutotta 



Pdla . . . r Cholian vice^ \ . 

Rohuna 



Prdkrama Pdndi or 1 royalty, j . 

Prdhraina Bdhu . ] [ . 

Lokaiswara 

ditto 

Kdcharagama 



115. Wejayabahu Ist or Sirisangabo 4th, grand- 



son of Mihindu 4th 

Follonnarrua . 


1071 

116. Jayabaim 1st, brother 

ditto . 


1126 

117. Wikramabahu 1st .\ 

ditto* . 


. • 

Mdndharana , . i 

Rohuna 


j 

118. Gajabahu 2nd . > A disputed succession 

Follonnarrua . 


> 1127 

Siriw(tllaba or Kitsiri 1 




Maiiuan . . / 

Rohuna 


] 

119. Prakrama Bahi^ 1st, son of Manabarana 

Follonnarrua . 


1153 

120. Wejayabahu 2nd, nephew— murdered . 

121. Mihindu 5th or Kitsen Kisdas, usurper — 

ditto . 


1186 

put to death 

ditto . 


1187 

122. ^Cirti Nissanga, a prince of Kaliiiga . 

ditto . 


1187 

Wirabahii, son— -put to death 

ditto . 


1196 

123. Wikramabahu 2nd, brother of Kirti Nissanga 

ditto . 



— put to death 


1196 

124. Chondakanga, nephew — deposed 

125. Lilawdti, widow of Frakramabdhu — de- 

ditto , 


1196 

posed . . . • ^ • 

ditto . 


1197 

126. Sahasamallawa, Okaka branch - deposed 

ditto . 


1200 

127. Kalyaiiawati, sister of Kirti Nissanga . 

ditto . 


1202 

128. Dliarmasoka, not specified — a minor . 

129. Nayaanga or Nikanga, minister — put to 

ditto . 


1208 

death 

ditto . 


1209 

Lilawati, restored, and again deposed.. 

ditto . 


1209 

130. Lokaiswera 1st, usurper — deposed 

* ditto . 


1210 

Lilawati, again restored, and deposed a third 




time 

ditto . 


1211 

131. Fandi Prdkrama Bdhu 2nd, usurper— de- 




posed ....... 

ditto . 


1211 

132. Magha, foreign usurper .... 

133. Wejayabahu 3rd, descendant of Sirisan- 

ditto . 


1214 

gabo 1st 

134. Kalikdla Sahitva Sorgwajnya or Fandita 
Prakrama Bdhu 3rd, son .... 

Dambadcnia • 


1235 

ditto . 


1266 

135. Bosat Wejaya Bdhu 4th, son . i. 

Follonnarrua . 


1301 


T 2 
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Names and Relationship of eaeli succeeding Sovereign. 


Capital. 


Bhuwaneka Bdhu 

136. Bhnwanckn, 13ahu 1st, brother 

137. Prakrama Balm ard, son of Bosat Wcjnya- 

bahu 

138. Bhuwaneka Bahu 2nd, son of Bhuwaneka 

Balm 

139. Ptxndita Fnikrama Balip 4th, not specified . 


140. Wanny Bhuwaneka Balm 3rd, do. 

141. Wejsiya Balm 5th, do. 

142. Bhuwaneka Balm 4th, do. 

143. Pr<4kratna Balm 5th, do. 

144. Wikrain Balm 3rd, cousin . 


145. Blunvnneka Balm 5th, not specified . 

146. Wejaya Balm 5th, or WiraBahu, do . 

147. Sri Prakrama Balm 6tli, do. 

148. Jayabalm 2iid, maternal grandson — put to 

death 

149. Bhuwaneka Balm 6rh, not specified 

150. Paudita Prakrama Bahu 7th, adopted son . 

151. Wira Prakrama Bahu 8th, brother of Bhu> 

wancka Bahu Gfli 

152. Bharma Prakrama Balm 9th, son 

153. Wejaya Balm 7ih, brother— murdered 

Jayawira Bandnra 

154. BImwuneka Bahu 7th, son . . . . 

Mayddunnai 

Itaygam Bandura ..... 
Jayawtra Bandura 

155. Don^ian Dharinapala .... 

A Malabar 

Portuguese . ..... 

Widiye lidja ...... 

Itdja Singha ...... 

Idirimdnc Suriya ..... 

WikramaBdhUidescendant r/Sirisangabo 1 st 

156. Baja Singha 1st, son of Mayddunnai . 

Jaya Suriya 

Widiye Raja's queen .... 

157. Wimala Dharma, original royal family 

1 58. Senaraana or Senarat, brother . 

159. Baja-siiigha 2nd, son 

Kumdra-singa, brother .... 
Wijaya Pdla, brother * . . . . 

160. Wimala Dharma Suriya 2nd, son of lidja- 

singha . . . . 

161. Sri wira Prakrama Narendrasingha or Kun- 

dasala 

162. Sriwejaya Baja Singha or Hanguranketta, 

brother-in-law 

163. Kirtisri Bdja Singha, brother- in law . 

164. Bajadhi Baja Singha, brother 

165. Sri Wikrema lUja Singha, son of the Into 

kiiig*8 wife’s sister, deiM>sed by the English 
in 1815, and died in cai>tivity in 1832 


A.D. 

Yapahu or Subba- 
pabaito 

ditto ... 1303 

Pollonnarrua . . 1314 

Kurunaignlla or 1319 

Hastisailapcora 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


Gampola or 

Ganga 


siripoora 

. 

1347 

ditto . 

. 

1361 

Partly at Kandy or 


Scngadagnllu 

Neueraj 

1371 

Gampola or 

Gnnga- 


siripoora 

. 

1378 

ditto . 

, 

1398 

Kotta or Ja 3 '’awarda- 


napoora 

• 

1410 

ditto . 


1462 

ditto . 

. 

1464 

ditto . 


1471 

ditto . 


1485 

ditto . 

, . 

1505 

ditto . 

, , 

1527 

Gampola 

Kotta 

. . 

1534 

Setnwacca 

Ray gam 

Kandy 

Kotta 

. . 

J.542 

Yapahu 

Colombo 

Puilainda Neuera 


Aiwissdwelle 

Seven Kotles 

Kandy 

Sctuwacca 


1581 

Setawacca 

ditto 

Kandy 

. 

1592 

ditto . 

, 

1604 

ditto . 

, . 

16.32 

Ouvnh 

MatcUe 

Kandy . 


1687 

ditto . 

• 

1707 

ditto . 


1739 

ditto . 

, 

1747 

ditto . 

• 

1781 

ditto . 

• • 

1798 



CHAP. ir. 


THE ABOBIGINAL INHABITANTS OP CEYLON. 

Divested of tlie insipid details which overlay them, 
the annals of Ceylon present comparatively few stirring 
incidents, and still fewer events of historic importance 
to repay the toil of their perusal. They profess to record 
no occurrence anterior to the advent of the last Buddha, 
the great founder of the national faith, who was born on 
the borders of Nepaul in the seventh century before Christ. 

In the theoretic doctrines of Buddhism “ Buddhas” ^ 
are beings who appear after intervals of inconceivable 
extent ; tliey undergo ti’ansmigrations extending over . 
vast spaces of time, accumlilating in each stage of 
existence #in increased degree of merit, tiU, in their last 
incarnation as men, they attain to a degree of purity so 
immaculate as to entitle them to the final exaltation 
of “ Buddha-hood,” a state approaching to incarnate- 
divinity, in which they ai'e endowed with wisdom so 
supreme as to bo competent to teach mankind the path 
to idtimato bliss. 

Their precepts, preserved orally or committed to 
writing, are cherished as bana or the “ word ; ” their 
doctrines are incoi'poratod in the system of dhcirma or 
“ truth and, at their death, instead of entering on a 
now form of being, either corporeal or spiritual, they 
arc absorbed into Nirwana, that state of bhssfiil uncon- 
sciousness akin to annihilation which is regarded by 
Buddliists as the consumination of eternal felicity. 


^The most profound and learned 
di^Artations on Buddhism as it exists 
in Ceylon, will be found in the works 
of the Rev. K. Spence Hardt, JEast -- 
etn Mvnachism, Lond. 1860, and A 


Manual of Buddhism, Lond. 1863. A 
sketch of the Buddhist mlimon will 
be found in this work. Vol. i. Part 
iii. ch. xi. 
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Gotama, who is represented as the last of the series 
of Buddhas S promulgated a rehgious system in Lidia 
which has exercised a wider influence over tlie Eastern 
world than the doctrines of any other uninspired 
teacher in any age or country.*'* He was born,B.c. 
624 at Kapila-Vastu (a city which has no place in the 
geography of the Hindus, but which appears to have 
been on the borders of Nepaul ) ; ho attained his superior 
Buddha-hood B.c. 588, under a bo-tree® in the forest of 
Urawela, the site of the present Buddha Gaya in Bahar ; 
and, at the age of eighty, he died at Kusinara, a doubtful 
locality, wliich it has been softght to identify with the 
widely separated positions of Dellii, Assam, and Cochin 
China.* 

In the course of his ministrations Gotama is said to 
have thrice landed in Ceylon. Prior to his first coming 
amongst them, the inhabitants of the island appear to 
have been hving in the simplest and most primitive 
manner, supported on the almost spontaneous products 
of the soil. Gotama in person undertook thftr conver- 
sion, and alighted on the first occasion at Bintenne, where 


* There were twenty-four Buddhas 
previous to the advent of Gotama^ 
who is the fourth in the present 
Kalpa or chronological peritjd. Ifis 
system of doctrine is to endure for 
6000 years, when it will be super- 
seded by the appearance and preach- 
ing of his successor. — Hajaratnacari, 
ch. i. p. 42. 

* Hardy’s Eastern Mmachism, 
cb. i. p. 1. There is evidence of 
the widely-spread worship of Buddha 
in the remotely separated individuals 
with whom it has been sought at 
various times to identify him. ITius 
it has been attempted to show that 
Buddha was the same as Thoth'of 
the Egyptians, and Tiiim of the 
Etruscans, that he was Mercury, Zo- 
roaster, I^hagoras, the Woden of the 
Scandinavians, the Manes of the Mani- 
chaeans, the prophet Daniel^ and even 
the divine author of Chnatianity.” 
(Professor Wilson, Joam, Asiat, 


Soc,y vol. xvi. p. 2;L3.) Anotlier 
ciu-ious illustration of the prevalence 
of his doctrines may be discovered 
in the endless variations of his name 
in the numerous'eountries over which 
his influence has extended : Buddha, 
Budda, Bud, Bot, Baoth, Buto, Buds- 
do, Bdho, Pout, Pote, J'o, Fod, Folii, 
Fuh, Pet, Pta, Foot, Plithi, Phut, 
Pht,&c. — Pocockk’s India in Greece y 
appendix, 397. Hardy’s Ihiddhmuy 
CD. vii. p. 866. Hardy in his Eastern 
Monachism says, ** There is no country 
in either Europe or except those 
that are Buddhisty in which the same 
religion is now professed that was tliere 
existent at the time of the Redeemer’s 
death,” ch. xxii. p. 827. 

* The Pippul, Eicas relitjiosa. 

^ Professor H. H. Wilson ins 
identified Kusinara or Kusinara 
with Kima in Gorakhpur, Joitm, 
Boy. Asiat. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 246. 
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there • exists to the present day the remains of a monu- 
ment erected two thousand years ago ^ to commemorate 
his arrival. His second visit was to Nagadipo in the 
north of the island, at a place whose position yet 
remaijis to ^be determined ; and the “ sacred foot-pidrit” 
on Adam’s Peak is still worshipped by his devotees as the 
miraculous evidence of his third and last farewell. 

To the question as to what particular race the ijiha- 
bitants of Ceylon at that time belonged, and whence or 
at what period the island was originally peopled, the 
Buddhist chronicles furnish no reply. No memorials 
of tlie aborigines -themselves, no monuments or inscrip- 
tions, now remain to afford gTOund for speculation. Con- 
jccturcs have been hazarded, based on no sufficient data, 
that the Malayan type, wliich extends from Polynesia to 
Madagascar, and from Cliin-India to Taheite, may still be 
traced in the configuration, and in some of the imme- 
morial customs, of the people of Ceylon;^ 


^ By Dutiigaimunn^B.c. 1B4. For 
an account of the present condition 
of this Dagoba at.Bintenno, see Vol, 
11. rt. IX. ch. ii. 

^ Amongst the incidents ingeni- 
ously pressed into the support of this 
coiyecture is the use by the natives 
of Cordon of those dotfble fmiocs and 
fjoafs vjith outriygerSy which are never 
used on the Arabian side of India, 
but which ore peculiar to the Ma- 
layan race in almost every coiuitiy 
to which tliey liave migi’ated ; IMada- 
guseoi* Jind the Comoro islands, Sooloo, 
Luzon, the Society Islands, and Ton- 
ga. riOTCiiABD’s 0 ^ Many ch. 
iv. p. 17. Fora sketch oi this pecu- 
liar canoe, see Vol. II. Pt. vn. ch. i. 

There is a dim tradition that the 
first settlers in Ceylon arrived from 
the coasts of China. It is stated in 
the introduction to Ribetro’s 
of Ceyhny but rejected by Valentyn, 
cli. iv. p. 61. 

‘ The legend prefixed to Ribetro 
is as follows. Si nous en crojrons 
les historiens Portugais, les Chmois 

T 


ont les premiers qui ont habitd 
cette isle, et cela arriva de cette 
maniero. Ces peoples dtoient les 
maitres du commerce do tout I’orient ; 
quelques lines de leiirs vaisseaux fu- 
rent poi*tez sur les basses qui sont pres 
du lieu, quo depuis on appelle Chihio 
par corruption au lieu de Cinilao. 
Les Equipages se sauverent a terre, 
et trouvaut le pais bon et fertile ils 
s’y dtablirent : oientot apres ils s’al- 
lik’ent avec les JMalabares, et les JMa- 
labares y envoyoient ceiix qu’ils ex- 
iloicnt et qirils nominoient Galas, 
Ces exiles s^eStant confondus avec les 
Chinois, de deux noms n’en ont fait 
qu^un, et se sont appelltSs Chin-galaa 
et en.suite Chmgalais.” — RniEYRO, 
Hist, de Cvylany pref. du trod. 

It is only necessaiy to observe in 
reference to this hypothesis that it 
is at yariimce with th6 structure of 
the Singhalese alphabet, in which n 
and g ibrm but one letter. De 
Barros and De Couto likewise 
adhere to the theory of a mixed race, 
originating in the settlement of Chi- 
4 
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But the greater probability is, that a branch of the 
same stock that originally colonised the Del^n 
extended its migrations to Ceylon. All the records and 
traditions of the peninsula point to a time when its 
nations were not Hindu; and in numerous localities^, 
in the forests and mountains of the peninsula, there are 
still to be foimd the remnants of tribes who undoubtedly 
repriisent the aboriginal race. The early inhabitanis 
of India before their comparative civilisation under 
the influence of the Aryan invaders, like the abori- 
gines of Ceylon before the arrival of them Bengal 
conquerors, are described as meuntaineers and 
foresters who wei’e “ rakshas ” or demon worshippers ; 
a religion, the traces of which are to be found 
to the present day amongst the hill tribes in the 
Concan and Canara, as well as in Ghizerat and Cutch. 
In addition to other evidences of the community of 
origin of these continental tribes and the first in- 
habitants of Ceylon, there is a manifest identity, 
not alone* in their popular superstitions at a very 
early period, but in the structure of the national 
dialects, which are. stiU prevalent both in Ceylon and 
Southern India. Singhalese, as it is spoken at the 
present day, and, still more sti’ikingly, as it exists as 
a written language in the literature of the island, 
presents unequivocal proofs of an aflinity with the 
group of languages still in use in the Dekkan ; Tamil, 
Telingu, and Malayahm. But with these its iden- 
tification is dependent on analogy rather than on 
structure, and all existing evidence goes to show that 
the period at which a vernacular dialect could have been 
common to the 4wo countries must have been extremely 
remote.® 

nose in the south of Ceylon, but they > IjK^SRTSflndUcheAUerthumskmdcj 
refer the event to a period subse- vol. i. p. 199, 362. 
qiient to the seizure of the Sinj^ha- * The Mahawamo (ch. xiv.) attests 
lese king and his deportation to that at the period of Wijayo’s con- 
China in the fifteenth century. 1)b quest of Ceylon, n.c. 643, the lan- 
Barbos, Dec. iii. ch. i. ; De Covto, guage of the natives was different 
Dec. V. ch. 5. from that spoken by himself and his 
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Though not based directly on either Sanskrit or Pali, 
Singhalese at various times has been greatly enriched 
from both sources, and especially from the former ; 
and it is corroborative of the inference that the ad- 
mixtime waa comparatively recent; and chiefly due to 
association with domicihated strangers, that the further 
we go back in point of time the proportion of amalgama- 
tion diminishes, and the dialect is found to be purer 
and less alloyed. Singhalese seems to bear towards 
Sanskrit and Pali a relation similar to that which 
the English of the present day bears to the combination 
of Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman French, which 
serves to form the basis of* the language. As in our 
own tongue the words applicable to objects connected 
with rural life are Anglo-Saxon, whilst those indicative of 
domestic refinement belong to the French, and those per- 
taining to religion and science are borrowed from, Greek 
or Latin ‘ ; so, in the langujjge of Ceylon, the terms appli- 
cable to the national religion are taken from Pali, those 
of science and art from Sanskrit, whilst to pure Singha- 
lese belong whatever expressions were required to denote 
the ordinary wants of mankind before society had attained 
organisation.^ 

Whatever momentary success may have attended the 
preaching of Buddha, no ti-aces of his pious labours long 
survived hun in Ceylon. The mass of its inhabitants 
were still aliens to his rehgion, when, on the day of 
his decease, B.c. 543, Wijayo®, the discarded son of one 


companions, which, as they came 
from Bengal, was in all pronability 
Pali. Several centuries afterwards, 
A.n. 339, the dialect of the two races 
was still different, and some of the 
sacred writings were obliged to be 
translated from Pali into the Sihnli^ 
language . — MahawansOy ch. xxxvii. 
xxxviii^ p. 247. At a still later period, 
A.D. 410, a learned priest from Ma- 
gadha trimslated the Attah-Katha 
from Singhalese into Pali. — Ib, p. 253. 
See also Ds Alwis, Sidath-Satu/ara, 


^ See Trench on the of 

Words. • 

* See De Alwis, Sidath-Sangnraf 
p. xlviii. 

’ Spelled also Wejaya. See List, 
p. 320. Turnour has demonstrated 
that the alleged concurrence of the 
death of Buadha and the landing of 
Wijayo is a device of the sacred an- 
nalists, in order to give a pious in- 
terest to the latter event, which took 
place about sixty years later. — Introd. 
mtduiwanso, p. liii. 
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D.C. of the petty sovereigns in the valley of the Ganges \ 
effected a landing with a handful of followers iii^the 
vicinity of the modem Putlam.* Here he married the 
daughter of one of the native chiefs, and having speedily 

^ To facilitate reference to the I map is subjoined, chiefly taken from 
ancient divisions of Indian a small | Lassen’s Indische AlterthumshmuU, 



MAP OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


^ Bubnouf conjectures that the 
point from which Wiiayo set sail 
for Ceylon was the Godaveiy, where 
the name of Bandar-maha-lanka (the 
Port of the Great LankaL still com- 
memorates the event — Jottm, Ami, 
vol. xviii. p. 134. *De Couto, re- 


cording the Singhalese tradition as 
collected by the Portuguese, says he 
landed at Preatur^ (Percatorre), be- 
tween Trincomolie and Jaflha-patam, 
and that the first city founded by 
him was Mantotte . — Decade v. 1. 1. 
c. 5. 
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made himself master of the island by her inilu^ce, he 
establtshed his capital at Tamana Neuera^, and founded 
a dynasty, which, for nearly eight centuries, retained 
supreme authority in Ceylon. 

The people whom he mastered with so much facility 
are described in the sacred books as Yakkhos or “de- 
mons,”* and Nagas^, or “snakes;” designations which 
the Buddhist historians are supposed to have employed 
in order to mark their contempt for the uncivilised 
aborigines S in tlic same manner that the aborigines in 
the Dekkan were denominated goblins and demons by 
the Hindus®, from the fact that, like the Yakkhos of 
Ceylon, they too were demon worshippers. The Nagas, 
another section of the same superstition, worshipped 
the cobra de capello as an emblem of the destroying 
power. They appear to have chiefly inhabited the 
northern and western coasts of Ceylon, as the Yakklios 
did the interior ® ; and, notwithstanding their alleged bar- 
bai'ism, both had organised some form of government, 
however rudc.^ The Yakkhos had a capital which they 
culled Lankapura, and the Nagas a king, the possession 
of whose “throne of gems”® was disputed by the riv^ 
sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom. So numerous 
wore the foUoAvers of this gloomy idolatry of that time 
in Ceylon, that they gave the.pame of Nagadipo®, the 

^ ^ See n note at tlie end of this chap- ® Mahaivanso, ch. i. 

fer, on the landing oAVijayo^Cfeyloji,'' ® TrENOUR was unable to deter- 

as described in the SlHhawanso.' mine the position on the modem 
® Mahawansoy ch. vii. j Fa IliAN, map of the ancient tcrritoiy of Na- 
Foe-kotte-kiy ch. xxxvii. gauipo. — Introd. p. xxxiv. Caseb 

* Rajavaliy p. 109^ , CniTTr, in a paper in the Journal of 

^ Reinaud, Introd. to Ahotdfeday the Ceylon Astatic Society y 1848, p. 71, 

vol. i. sec. iii. p. eexvi. See also endeavours to identify it with Jaffiia, 
Clough’s Singhalese Dictionaryj vol. The Fajaratnacari places it at the 
ii. p. 2. . present Kalany, on me river of that 

* Mountstuabt Elphikstone’b,. name near Colombo (vol. ii. p. 22). 
History of India, b. iv. ch. xi. p. 21G. The Mahawanso in many passages 

^ The tirst descent of Gotama alludes to the existence of Na^a 
Buddha in Ceylon was amongst the kingdoms on the continent of India. 
Yakkhos at Bmtenne ; in his second showing that at that time serpent- 
visit he converted the Naga King worship had not been entirely ex- 
of Kalany,” near Colombo, JlfaAa- tinguislied by Brahmanism in the 
loanso, ch. i. p. 5. ' Dekkan, and affording an additional 

7 Faber, Origin of IdoHaHry, h. ii. ground for conjecture that the first 
ch. vii. p. 440. 
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B.C. Island ^ Serpent^ to the portion of the country whicli 
they held, in the same manner that Ehodes and Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient designation of Opliiusa, 
from the fact of their being the residence of the Ophites, 
who introduced serpent-wor^ip into Greece.^ 

But whatever were the peculiarities of religion which 
distinguished the aborigines from their conquerors, the 
attention of Wijayo was not diverted from his projo(!ts 
of colonisation by any an^dety to make converts to . his 
own religious belief. The earliest cares of himself and 
his followers were directed to implant civilisation, and 
two centuries were permitted to elapse before the fiivst 
effort was made to supersede the popular worship by the 
inculcation of a more intellectual faith. 


NOTE. 

DESCRIPTION IN THE MAHAWANSO OF THE LANDINO OF TVIJAYO. 

The coincidences ar^so remai'kable between the structure and 
treatment of the. great Hindu Epic of the Ramayana^ and the 
events and machinery of the Iliad and the Oydssey, as to have 
given rise to the conjecture that Homer, in his wanderings as a 
minstrel, must have listened at Khinocolura or some other port 
ffequented by the PhoBnicians, to the metrical romances, brought 
home by seamen retuniing from their eastern voyages.® Hence 
it has been said of Valmiki’s grand poem, that it is an Iliad 
preceded by an Odyssey and even their respective titles coin- 
cide, the Ramayana{^^ Ramce viai^^) being equivalent to what 
Statius calls the Vlas ThQ enumeration of the 

forces, in the Ramayana,hQB a strikingsimilarity to Homer’s lists 


inhabitanta of Ceylon were a colony 
fr(3iiL the opposite coast of Cfdinga. 

' hKYAVT's Analysis of Mi/tlwlof/i/f 
chapter on Ophiolatria, vol. i. p. 480, 
Eiibcea means Oub-muj and signi- 
fies the serpent island.” (J&.J 
But SxiUBO afibi*ds us a still more 
striking illustration of the Maka-- 
wansOf in calling the seipent wor- 
shippers of Ceylon " Seipents,” since 
he states that m Phrygia and on the 
Hellespont the people who were styled 
6 i>ioyfvt7^f or the Seipent races, actually 
retained a pliysical affinity with the 


snakes with whom they were popu- 
larly identified,^^£TratJya fiv'^fvovai Tovs 

*Otfnoytvtic (TvyyFvrlKtv rivutyfiv irpog 

Tovi: — Strabo, lib. xiii. c. 588. 

Pliny alludes to tlie same fable 
(lib. ^ii.). And Ovin, from the in- 
cident of Cadmus’ having sown the 
dragon’s teeth (that is, implanted 
Ophiolatria in Greece), calls the 
Athenians Strpentirjeiia^, 

» See Vol. I. p. 620, 647 ; Vol. 11. 
p, 101. P’aitche, ^nuiynnuj tom. 
viii.p. 11. 

* Sylvanim, lib. ii. p. 7, 40, 
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of the army and the ships, and many other gi*and features are 
equally coincident. Sougriva, it is asserted, is the prototype of 
Agamemnon ; and his epithet in Sanskrit is’ identical with the 
ava^ dvBp&v of the Greek. In like manner Ajax is a re-pro- 
duction of Angada, Nestor of Djambavat, Achilles of Bama, 
and Patroclus of the faithful Lakshman. Haniiman, the 
Monkey chief, is the original of the cunning and agile Ulysses, 
and one of Homer’s biographies, ascribed to Herodotus, attributes 
to him the composition of a poem, of wUch the heroes were 
apes. 

In like manner, coincidences between the Mahawanso and 
some passages in Homer have attracted attention;* amongst 
others the landing of Wijayo in Ceylon as related in the 7th 
chapter, presents so strong a similarity to Homer’s account of the 
landing of Ulysses in the island of Circe ; that it is difficult to 
conceive that the author was entirely ignorant of the works of the 
Father of Poetry. Wijayo and his followers ai‘e met by a 
ilevo,” and one of the band presently discovers the princess 
seated near a tank, and she being a magician imprisons him and 
“cventuaHy the rest of his companions in a cave. The Mahaivanso 
then proceeds: ‘‘all these persons not returning; Wijayo proceeded 
after them, and examined the delightful pond : could perceive 

no footsteps but those leading down into it, and there he saw the 
princess. It occurred to him his retinue must surely have been seized 
by her, and he exclaimed, ‘ Pray, why dost not thou produce my 
attendants ? ’ ‘ Prince,’ she replied, ‘ from attendants what 

pleasure canst thou derive ? drink and bathe ere thou departest.’ 
Seizing her by the hair with his left hand, whilst with his right 
he raised his sword, he exclaimed, ‘ Slave, deliver my followers or 
die.’ The Yakkhini terrified, implored for her life ; ‘ Spare me, 
prince, and on thee will I bestow sovereignty, my love, and 
my service.’ He forced her to swear *, and when he again demandeej^ 
the liberation of his attendants she brought them forth, and dis- 
tributed to them rice and other articles procured from the wrecked 
ships of mariners, who had fallen a prey to her. A feast follows, 
and Wijayo and the princess retire to pass the night in an apart- 
ment which she causes to^ spring up at the foot of a tree, cur- 
tained as with a wall and fragrant with incense.” It is impos- 
sible not to be struck with a curious resemblance between this 
description and that in the 10th book of the OdysseJjr, where 
Eurylochus, after landing, returns to Ulysses to recount the 


^ Et fifi fioi rXairiQ y#, derr, ftfyav Spieov dfiotrtrnt 
Mijri pot nvTtp Trfipa KaKOV €ov\fvtT(p(v aWo.-^Odys. X. 1. 343. 
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fate of his companions, who, having wandered towards the 
palace of Circe, had been imprisoned after undergoing trans- 
formation into swinfe. Ulysses hastens to their relief, the story 
proceeds 

’fly (f>dT iyi) S’ dop o^v ipvaadfizvos irapd firipov 
KlpKTj iTi7]L^a (hare tcrdfisvai fisvsaivcov, k. t. X. 

“She spake, I, drawing from beside my thigh 
The faulchi(jji keen, with death denouncing looks, 

* Rush’d on her, — she, with a shrill scream of fear, 

And in winged accents plaintive thus began : — 

* . * * * * Sheath again 

Thy sword, and let us on my bed recline.’ 

The goddess spake, to whom I thus replied : 

* Oh Circe, canst thou bid me meek become, 

And gentle, who beneath thy roof detain’st 
My fellow- voyagers. * * # 

No, trust me, never will I share thy bed. 

Till first, oh goddess, thou consent to swear 
That dread, all-binding oath, that other harm 
Against myself, thou wilt imagine none.’ 

I spake, she, swearing as I bade, renounced 
All evil purpose, and her solemn oath 
Concluded, I ascended next her bed,” * 

The story of Wijayo’s interview with Kuvreni is told in 
the Mahawaiiso in nearly the same terms as it appeared in the 
Rajavali, p. 172. 

Another clas^cal coincidence is curious; we are strongly 
reminded of Homer’s description of the Syrens by the following 
passage, relative to the female Rakshasisy or demons, by whom 
Ceylon was originally inhabited, which is given in the memoirs 
Hiouen-Thsano, the Chinese traveller in the 7th century, 
as extracted by him from the Buddhist Chronicles. “Elies 
epiaient constamment les marchands qui abordaient dans I’isle, 
et se changeant en femmes d’une grande beaute elles venaient 
au-devant d’eux avec des fleurs odorantes et au sort des instru- 
ments de musique, leur adressaient des paroles bienveillantes et 
les attiraient dans la ville de fer. Alors elles leur offraient un 
joyeux;festin et se livraient au plaisir avec eux: puis elles les 
enfermatent dans un prison de fer et les mangeaient I’un aprds 
I’autre.” * 

* Oowpbb’s Odysmfy B. x. p. 892. 

^ Hiotjen-Thsang, Mim, aes Piter, Boudd, 1. xi. p. 181. 
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THE CONQUEST OP CEYLON BY WIJAYO, *3.0. 548, AN® THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP BUDDHISM, B.C. 807. 

The sacred historians of Ceylon affect to believe in the b.c. 
assertion of some mysterious connection between the 
landing of Wijayo, and the conversion of Ceylon to Bud- 
dliism, one hufidred and fifty years Afterwards; and 
imply that the first event was but a pre-ordained precur- 
sor of the second.' The Singhalese narrative, however, 
admits that Wijayo was but a “lawless adventurer,” 
who being expelled fi’om his own' country, was refused . 
a settlement on the coast of India before he attempted 
Ceylon, which had previously attracted t£e attention of 
other adventiu’ers. This story is in no way inconsis- 
tent with that told by the Chinese Buddhists, who 
visited Ceylon in the fifth and seventh centuries. Fa 
Hun states, that even before the advent of Buddha, the 
island was the resort of merchants, who repaired there 
to exchange their commodities for gems, which the 
“ demons ” and. “ serpents,” who never appeared in 
person, deposited on the shore, with a specified value 
attached to each, and in lieu' of them the strangers 
substituted certain indicated articles, and took their 
departure.® 

Hiouen-Thsang, at a later period, disposes of the 
fables of Wijayo’s descent from a lion®, and of his 


^ MahawamOf ch. vii, * The legend of Wijayo’fl descent 

‘ Fa lIiAN, ch. from a lion, jprobably ong^nated from 

xxxviii. See a notice of this sto^ his father being the son of an ouUaw 
of Fa Hiax, as it appHes to the still named Singha.” 
existing habits of the Veddahs. 

Vol. I. Pt. V. ch. ii. p. 692, ^c. 
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B.C. divine mission to Ceylon, by intimating, that, according 
to certain authorities, he was the son of a merchant 
(meaning a sea-faiing trader), who, having appeased 
the enmity of the Yakkhos, succeeded by his discretion 
in eveutu^Iy ma^ng hhnself their king.^ 

Whatever may have been liis first intentions, his sub- 
sequent policy was rather that' of an agriculturist than 
an a^stle. Finding the country rich and fertile, he 
invit^ merchants to bring their families, and take pos- 
session of it.* He dispersed his followers to fonn 
settlements over the island, and having given to the 
kingdom his patrimonial name of Sihala he addressed 
himself to render his dominions “habitable for men.”* 
He treated the subjugated race of Yakkhos with a de- 
spotic disdain, referable less to pride of caste than to 
contempt for tlic rude habits of the native tribes. He* 
repudiated the Yakkho princess whojn he had espoused, 
because her unequal rank rendered her unfit to remain 
the consort of a king ® ; and though she had borne him 
children, he drove her out before his second marriage 
with the daughter of an Indian prince, on the 
ground that the latter would be too timid to bear the 
presence of a being so inferior.® 

B.C. Leaving no issue to inherit the throne, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew who selected a relation of Gotama 
Buddha for liis queen ; and her brothers having dispersed 
themselves over the island, increased the number of petty 
kingdoms, Avhich they were* permitted to form in vari- 
ous districts®, a policy that was freely encouraged by 
jiU the early kings, and which, though it served to 

* Siiivant certains auteurs, Seng- * Mahatvamo, ch. vii. p. 49. liq/a- 

Itia-lo (Wijayo) serait le nom du raJtmcari, ch. i. 

fils d’un marchand, qui, par aa pru- ® Mahawamo^ ch. vii. p. 61. 

donee, ay ant (ichapp6 a la fureur ho- • I6td, p. 62. 

niicide dee Lo~Ua (demons) reuasit B.c. 604. 

ensuite a • se faire Roi.” — H ioiten ® MahatoansOf ch. vii. p. 61, ix. p. 

Thsakto, Voycujesy ^'c. 1. iv. p. 198. 67 ; Rajavah) part i. p. 177, 186; 

* IIioTiEN Thsang, ch. iv. and Tuknoub’s RpUomc, p. i2, 14. 

® Whence Singhala (and Singha- 
lese) Silon, Seylan, and Ceylon. 
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accelerate colonisation, and to extend the knowledge of 
agriculttire, led in after years to dissensions, civil wat, 
and disaster. 

It was at this period that Ceylon was resolved into 
the three geographical divisions, that, down to a 
very late period, are habitually referred to by the 
native historians. AU to the north of the Maha- 
welli-ganga was comprised in the denomination 
or the Eajarratta, from its containing the andeht capital 
and the residence of royalty ; south of this was Eohano 
or Eohuna, bounded on the east and south by the sea, 
and by the Mahawelli-ganga and Kalu-ganga, bn the north 
and west ; a portion of this division- near TangaUe still 
retains the name of Eoona.^ The tliird was the Maya- 
ratta, which lay between the mountains, the two great 
rivers and the sea, having the Dedera-oya to the north, 
and the Kalu-ganga as its southern limit. 

The patriarchal village system, which from time im- 
raemorid has been one of the characteristics, of the 
Dekkan, and which still prevails tliroughout Ceylon in 
a modified form, was one of the first institutions 
organised by the successors of Wijayo. “They fixed 
the boundaries ^ every village throughout Lanka;”® 
they “caused the whole island to be divided into fields 
and gardens and so uniformly were the rites of 
these rural municipalities respected in after times, that 
one of the Singhalese monarchs, on learning that merit 
attached to alms given from t^ fruit of the donor’s own 
exertions, undertook to sow a field of rice, and “from the 

' Tlie district of Rohuna included trict amongst Mahometan writers, 
the mountain zone of Ceylon, and and in the Itaja Taranginiy it is called 
hence probably its name, roh^no Rohanam,” b. iii, 66, 72. 
meaning the “ act or instrument of * It was established by Panduka- 
ascending, as steps or a ladder.” bhaya, a.d. 4,37. — Ma^wanso, ch. x. 
Adames Peak was in the Ma^ra di- p. 67, Bajaratnacariy ch. i. 
vision ; but Edrisi, who wrote in the ^ Eajartamcariy ch. ii., Bafavali, 
twelfth century, says, that it was then b. i. p. 185. For the scriptural n^an- 
called ^^ElRahoun.” — GSograpMeyS^c, ingot dividing the fiems,” see vol. 
viii. Jaubert^s Tr€ml. vol. ii. p. 71. i. p. 430. n. 4. 

Baku is an ordinary name for the dis- 

VOL. I. Z 
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portion derived by him as the cultivator’s share,” to be- 
stow an offering on a religious mendicant. ^ 

Froni the necesaty of providing food for their fol- 
lowers, the earliest attention of the Bengal conquerors 
was directed to the introduction and extension of agri- 
culture. A passage in the Mahawanso would seem to 
imply, tliat previous to the landing of Wijayo, rice was 
imported for consumption ^ and upwards of two cen- 
tm*ies later the same authority specifics “one hundred 
and sixty loads of hill-paddi,”® among the presents sent 
to the island from Bengal. 

Li a low and level country like the north of Ceylon, 
where the chief subsistence of the people is rice, a 
grain that can only Ixs successfully cultivated mider 
water, the first requisites of society are reservoirs and 
canals. The Buddhist historians extol the father of 
Wijayo for his judgment and skill “in fonning villages 
in situations favourable for irrigation ; hi^own attention 
was fidly engrossed witli the cares attendant on the 
consolidation of his newly acquired power; but the 
earliest public work undertaken by his successor Pan- 
duwtusa, B.C. 504, was a tank, which he caused to be 
fonned in tlie vicinity of his new ca^tal Anara.japoora 
(the Anurogrammum of Ptolemy), originally a village 
founded by ona of the followers of Wijayo.® 


' The king Mahachuk; 77 
— Mdhawamo, ch. xxxiv, * 


* Kuweni distributed to the com- 
panions of Wijayo, "rice and other 
articles, procured from the wrecked 
ships of mariners'' (MahmoamOf 
ch. vii. p. 40.) A tank is mentioned 
as then existing near the residence of 
Kuweni j but it was only to be used 
»is a bath. {Ib, c. vii. p. 48.) The 
Bqjardtnacari also mentions that, in 
the fabulous age of the second Jlud- 
dha, of the present Kalpn, there was a 
fanilhe in (leylon, that dried up the 
cisterns and fountains of the island. 
Hut there is no evidence of the ex- 


istence of systematic tillage anterior 
to the reign of Wijayo. 

* Mahnwamoy ch. xi. p. 70. Paddi 
is ri (!0 before it has been freed from 
the husk. 

^ Mahawansoy ch. vi. p. 40. 

^ The first tank recorded in Ceylon 
is the Abayaweva, made by Pandii- 
wasa, B.C. 503 or 4 (Mahawamoy ch. 
ix. p. 57). The second was the Jaya- 
weva, formed by Pandiikabliaya, b.c. 
437. (ift. ch. x. p. ()5.) The thirdy 
the Gniuini tank, made by the same 
king at the same place, .^Vnorajapoora. 
— Ih, ch. X. p. 00. 
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The continual recurrence of records of similar con- b.c. 
sti;uctions amongst the civil exploits of nearly every 307. 
succeeding sovereign, together with the prodigious 
number formed, alike attest the unimproved condition 
of Ceylon, prior to the arrival 4)f the Bengal invaders, 
and the indolence .or ignorance of the original inhabitants, 
as contrasted with the energy and skill of them first 
conquerors. » 

Upwards of two hundred years were spent in initiatory b.c. 
measures for the organisation of the new. state. 307. 
Colonists from the continent of India were encouraged 
by facilities held out to settlers, and carriage roads 
were formed in the vicinity of the towns.^ Village 
communities were duly organised, gardens were planted 
flowers and fruit-bearing trees introduced ^ and the pro- 
duction of food secxired by the construction of canals*, 
and other public works for irrigation. Moreover, the 
kings and petty princes attested the interest which they 
felt in the promotion of agriculture, by giving peiwnal 
attention to the fonnation of tanks and to the labours 
of cultivation.* 

Meantimfi, the effects of Gotama Buddha’s eaily visits 
had been obliterated, and the sacred trees which he 
planted were dead ; and although the bulk of the settlers 
had come from countries where Buddhism was the domi- 
nant faith, no measures appear to have been taken by tlie 
Bengal immigrants to revive or extend it^^roughout 
Ceylon. Wijayo was, in all j^obability, a Brahman, but 


^ Mahawamo^ ch. xiv. xv. xvi. 

2 Mahmoamo, cli. xi. p. (W (867 
B.C.), ch. xxxiv. p. 211 (n.o. 20), 
cli. XXXV. i). 216 (a.d, 20). Baja- 
ratmeari, cii. ii. p. 29. Eajavdij p. 
186, 227. 

® Mahawmm^ ch. xxxiv. p. 210 
B.C. 42), ch. XXXV. p. 221, 222 
A.T). 276), ch. xxxvii. p. 238. 
ratnararif ch. ii. p. 49, and Bajamlu 
p. 223, &c. 


* MahawamOy ch. x. p. 61, xxii. 
p. 130, xxiv. p. 149. JRaJavaliy p. 186, 
186. The Buddhist kings of Burmah, 
at the present day, in imitation of 
the ancient sovereigns of Ceylon, 
rest their highest claims to renown 
on the number of works for irrigation 
which they have eitlier formed or 
repaired. See YMa Narrative of 
tM Bi'Uiih missim to Ava in 1866, 
p. 106. 
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B.C. SO indifferent was he to his own faith, that his first alliance 
307. in Ceylon was with a demon worshipper.^ His immediate 
successors were so eager to encourage immigration, that 
they treated all religions with a perfect equality of royal 
favour. Yakkho temples were not only respected, but 
“ annual demon offerings were provide4 ” for them ; halls 
were 'Built for the worshippers of Brahma, and residences 
provided at tlie public cos^or “ five hundred persons of 
various foreign religious faiths but no mention is made 
in the Mahawamo of a single edifice having been then 
raised for t^ worshippers of Buddha, whether resident 
in the island, or arriving amongst the colonists from 
India. 

It was not till the year b.c. 307, in the reign of 
Tissa, that the preacher Mahindo visited Ceylon; under 
the auspices of the king, whom he succeeded in inducing 
to abstain from Brahmanical rites, and to profess faith 
in the doctrines of Gotama. From the prominent part 
thus taken by Tissa in establishing the national faith of 
Ceylon, the sacred writers honour his name with the 
prefix of Dewdnan-pia, or “ beloved of the saints.” 

The Mahawamo exhausts the vocabulary of ecstacy 
in describing the advent of Mahindo, a prince of 
Magadha, and a lineal descendant of Chandragupta. 
It records the visions by which he was divinely 
directed to “ depart on his mission for die conversion 
of Lanka describes his aerial flight, and his descent 
on Ambatthalo, the loftiest peak of Mihintala, the moun- 
tain which, rising suddenly from the plain, overlooks 
the sacred city of Anarajapoora. The story proceeds to 

* According to the Mahawanso, insanity, as a punishment in hie person 
Vishnu, in order to protect Wijavo of the crime of periury, coipmitted by 
and his followers from the sorceries his predecessor Wijayo, Isioara was 
of the Yahkhos, met them on* their supplicated to interpose, and by his 
landing in Cevlon, and ^Hied threads moaiation the king was restored to 
on their armSf ch. vii. j and at a later his right mind.— p. 181. 
period, when the king Panduwasa, * maha^aanso, ch. x. p. 07 ; ch. 
B.C. 504, was afflicted with temporary xxxiii. p. 208. 
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explain, how the king, who was hunting the elk, was 
miraculously allured by the fleeing game to approach 
the spot where Mahindo was seated ^ ; and how the 
latter forthwith propounded the Divine doctrine “ to the 
ruler of the land ; who, at the conclusion of his discourse, 
together with his forty thousand. followers, obtampd the 
salvation of the faith.” * 

Then follows the approadf%f Mahindo to the capital ; 
die conversion of the queen and her attendants, -and 
the reception of Buddhism by the nation, under the 
preacliing of its great Apostle, who “ thi^ became the 
luminary that shed the light of religion over the 
land.” He and his lister Sanghamitta thenceforth de- 
voted thdr lives to the oiganisation of Buddhist com- 
munities throughout Ceylon, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, in the reign of King TJttiya, B.c. 267. 

But the grand achievement that consummated the 
establishment of the national faith, was the arrival 
from Magadha of a branch of the sacred Bo-tree. Every 
ancient race has had its sacred tree ; the Chaldeans, the 
Hebrews®, the Greeks, the Eomans'and the Druids, had 
each their groves, their elms and their oaks, under which 
to worship. Like them, the Brahmans have their Kalpa 


' The stoiy, as related in the 
Mahmoimsoy bears a I'esemblance to 
the legend of St. Hubert and the 
etag^ in the forest of Ardennes^ and 
to that of St. Eustace^ who, when 
hunting, was led by a deer of singular 
beauty towards a rock, where it dis- 
played to him the crucifix upon 'its 
forehead ; whence an impeal was ad- 
dressed which effected his conversion. 
^^The king Dewananpiyatissa de- 
parted fqf an elk hunt, taking with 
him a re^ue : and in the course of 
the pursuit of the' game on foot, he 
came to the Missa mountain. A 
certain devo, assuming the form of an 
elk, stationed himself there, grazing ; 
the sovereign descried him, and say- 
ing ^ it is not fair to shoot him stand- 
ing,’ sounded his bowstring, on which 

z 


the elk iied to the mountain. The 
king gave chase to the flying animal, 
and, on reaching th#root where the 
priests were, the thero M^indo came 
within sight of tlie monarch ; but tlie 
metamorphosed deer vanished.” — 
MahawafftOy c. xiv. The device of 
the flying deer, is by no means' on 
infrequent one in the poetiy of the 
East : it occurs in the Itamayana ; 
where Rama is allured to a distance 
by a demon under the form of a deer, 
whilst Havana approaches the dwell- 
ing of Sita and carries her off. 

* Mahatoanso, ch. xiv, p. 80. 

* " l^ey sacriflee uj^n the tops of 
mountains, and bum incense under 
oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
the shadow thereof is good.” — Ilofma, 
iv. la 

3 


B.c. 

307. 


n.c« 

289. 
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B.C. tree in Paradise, and the Banyan in the vicinity of their 
289* temples*; and the Buddhists, in conformity with imme- 
morial practice, selected as tlieir sacred tree the Pippul, 
which is closely allied to the Banyan, yet sufficiently 
distinguished from it, to serve as the emblem of a new 
and pecuhar worship.'- It was whilst reclining under 
the shade of this tree in Uruwela, that Gotama received 
Buddhahood ; hence its ad<^ion as an object of reverence 
by his followers, and in all probabihty its adoration pre- 
ceded the use of images and temples in Ceylon.* 

In order ^^t his kingdom might possess a sacred 
tree of the supremest sanctity, king Tissa solicited a 
branch of the identical tree und«r which Gotama re- 
clined, from Asoka, who then reigned in Magadha. The 
difficulty of severing a portion without the sacrilegious 
offence of “ lopping it with any weapon,” was overcome 
by the miracle of the branch detaching itself spontsi- 
neously, and descending with its roots into the fragrant 
earth prepared for it in a golden vase, in which it was 
transported by sea to Ceylon®, and planted by king 


^ The Bo-tree reitgiosa) is 

the “ pippiil of India. It diners 
from the Banyan (F. indica), by 
sending down no roots from its 
branches. Its heart-shaped leaves^ 
with long attenuated points, are at- 
tached to the stem by so slender a 
stalk, that they appear in the pro- 
foundest calm to be ever in motion, 
and thus, like the leaves of the aspen, 
which, from the tradition that the 
cross was made of that wood, the 
Syrians believe to tremble in recol- 
lection of the events of the crucifixion, 
those of the Bo-tree ore supposed 
by the Buddhists to exhibit a tremu- 
lous veneration, associated with the 
sacred scene of which they were the 
witnesses. 

’ Previous Buddhas had each his 
Bo-tree or Buddha-tree. The pip- 
had been before assumed by the 
recorded Buddha ; others had the 
iron-tree, the champac, the nipa, &c. 


— MahawnmOj Tuenock’s Introd. p. 
xxxii. 

® The coreraonial of the mysterious 
severance of the stwu’ed branch “ amid 
the din of mush*, the clamours of 
men, the howling of the elements, the 
roar of animals, the sci'eams of birds, 
the yells of demons, and the crash of 
earthquakes,” is minutely described 
in an elaborate passo^ of the Maha- 
%oamo. And its lanaing in Ceylon, 
the retinue of its attendants, the ho- 
mage paid to it, its progress to the 
capital, its arrival at the Northeni- 
gate at the hour when shadows ore 
most extended,” its reception by 
princes “adorned with the insignia 
of royalty,” and its final deposition in 
the earth, under the auspices of Ma- 
hindo and his sister Songhamitta, 
form one of the most striking epi- 
sodes in that very singular book. — 
MahawamOf ch. xviii. xix. 
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Tissa in the spot at Anarajapoora, where, after the d.c. 
lapse of more than 2000 years, it still continues to 289 . 
flourish and to receive the profound veneration of all 
Buddhist nations.* 



TFtl<: HO-TRKF. AT ANAIlA.lAiOOR.A. 


* The planting of the 13o-ti’ee took j 288 ; it is consequently at the present 
place in the eighteenth year of the tkiie 2147 years old., 
reign of King Dcvcnipintissa, n.c. 
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THE EAKLT BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 


B.C. Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the 
289. Buddhist religion was commenced the erection of those 
stupendous ecclesiastical structures, the number and mag- 
nitude of whose remains form a ^femarkable characteristic 
in the present aspect of the country. 

. The architectural history of continental India dates 
from the third century before Christ ; not a single budd- 
ing or sculptured stone having as yet been discovered 
there, of an age anterior to the reign of Asoka*, who 
was the first of his djmasty to abandon tlie religion of 
Brahma for that of Buddha. In like manner the earliest 
existing monuments of Ceylon belong to the same period ; 
they owe their construction to Devenipiatissa, and the 
historical annals of the island record with pious gratitude 
the series of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by 
him and lii^* successors. , 

Of these the most remarkable are the Dagobas, piles 
of brickwork of dimensions so extraordinary that they 
suggest comparison with the pyramids of Memphis \ the 
barrow of Halyattys®, or the moimds in the valleys of ther 
Tigris and Euphrates. <■ 


’ FfimVBSOTiff Handbook of Archi- 
,^^!cture, b. L c. i. p. 6. 

> So vBSt did tb.e dambafl appear 
to the Singhalese that we author of 
the Mahawanso, in describing the 
constniction of that called the Ihmn- 
Welle at Anarajapoora^ states that 
each of the lower courses contain^ 
ten kotis (a koti being equal to 100 
lacs) or 10^000;000 bricks. — Maha- 
wanso^h. xkx. p. 179. 

* The ancient edifices of Chi-Chen 
in Central Amlbrica bear a striking 
lesemMa&ce to the topes of India. 


The shape of one of the domes^ its 
apparent size^ the small tower on the 
summit; the trees growing on the 
sides; the appearance of masonry 
here and there, the shape of the 
ornaments, and the small aoorway at 
the base, are so exactly similar to 
what I had seen at Anarajapoora 
that when my ^es first fell on the 
engravings of th%e remarkable ruins 
I supposed that they were presented 
in illustration of the dagobas of Cey- 
lon.” — Habdy’s JEastem Mmachiem, 
c. xix. p. 222. 
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A dflgoba (from dalxi, a relio^ and gahbhan, a slyine^) b.c. 
is a. monument raised to preserve one of the relics of 289. 
Gotama, which were collected after the cremation of 
his body at Kusinara, and it is candidly admitted in the 
Mahawanso that the^tendon in erecting them was to 
provide “ objects to which offerings could be made.” * 

Ceylon. contains but one class of these structures, 
and boasts no tall monolithic pillars like the lats of 
Delhi and ‘ Allahabad, and no regularly built columns 
similar to the minars of Cabul ; but the fragments of the 
bones of Gotama, andMocks of his hair, are enclosed in 
enormous masses of ' hemispherical masonry, modifica- 
tions of which may be traced in every Buddhist countiy 
of Asia, in the topes of Affghanistan ^d the ^unjaub, 
in the pagodas of Pegu, and in the Boro-Buddor of 
Java. Those of Ceylon consist of a beU-shaped dome of • 
brick-work surmounted by a termimd or tee (generally in 
the form of a cube supporting a pointed spire), and 
resting on a square platform approached by flights of 



A SMALL DAQOBA AT XAMDY. 

stone steps. Those, the ruins of which have been 'explored 
in modem times, have been found to be almost solid, en- 


* J)eha, body,” and ffopa, — WiLsoN’er AsiaL Has, vol. xviL 
what presen'es ; ” because they en- p. 006. 
shrine hair, teeth, nails, & 0 . of Buddha. * Mahawanso^ ch. xvii. p. 104. 
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it.c. closing a hollow vessel of metal or stone that had once 
289 • contained the relic, but of which the ornament alone and 
a few gems or discoloured pearls set in gold, are usually 
all that is now discoverable. 

Their outline exhibits but littlp of ingenuity or of 
art, and their construction is only remarkable for the 
vast amount of labour which must necessarily have 
been lavished upon them. But, independently of this, 
the first •dagoba erected at Anarajapoora, the Thupa- 
ramaya, which exists to the present day, “ as nearly as 
may be in the same form in which it was origuially 
designed, is possessed of a peculiar interest from the 
fact that it is in all' probability tlie oldest architectural 
monument now extant in Lidia.”* It was raised by 
King Tissa, at the dose of the third century before 
Christ, over the collar-bone of Buddha, which Mahindo 
had procured for the king.* In dunensions tliis monu- 
ment is inferior to those built at a later period by the 
successors of Tissa, some of which are scarcely exceeded 
in diameter and altitude by the dome of St Peter’s® ; but 
in elegance of outline it immeasurably surpassed all the 
other dag6b||, gnd the beauty of its design is still percep- 
tible in its rmns after the lipse of two thousand years. 

The king, in addition to this, built a number of others 
in various parts of Ceylon^ and his name has been per- 
petuated as the founder of temples, for the rites of the 
new religion, and of Wiharas or monasteries for tlie resi- 
dence of its priesthood. The former were of the simplest 
design, for an atheistical system, which substitutes medi- 
tation for worship, dispenses with splendour in its edifices 
and pomp in its ceremonial. 


^ Fekousson’s Handhook of ArcH’^ 
tecture, b. i. c. iii. p. 43. 

* Mdhavoamo^ cn, xvii. The Raja- 
vaU calls it the jaw-bone. p. 164. 

3 The Abhayagiri dagoba at Anara- 
japooja, built b.c. 89, was originally 
*180 cubits high, which, taking the 
Ceylon cubit at 2 feet 3 inches, 
would be equal to 405 feet. The 


dome was hemispherical, and describ- 
ed with a radius of 180 feet, giving a 
circumference of 1180 feet, lue 
summit of this staaendous work was 
therefore flfi^ fe^ higher than St. 
Paulas, and fifty feet lower than St 
Peter’s. See vol. ii. p. x. c. ii, p, 022. 

♦ Tuhnottr’s JEpttofne, p. 15. 
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The images of Gotama, which in time became objects “-c. 
of veneration, were but a late innovation \ and a doubt 
has even been expressed whether the reHgion of Buddha 
In its primitive constitution, rejecting as it does the doc- 
trine of a mediatorial priesthood, contemplated the exist- 
ence of any organised ministry. 

Caves, or insulated apartments in imitation of their 
gloom and retirement, were in all probabihty the first 
resort of devotees in Ceylon, and hence amongst the 
deeds of King Tissa, the most conspicuous and munifi- 
cent were the construction of rock temples, on MUiintala, 
and of apartments for the priests in all parts of his 
dominions.^ 

The directions of Gotama as to the residence of his. 
votaries areicharacterised by the severest simphdty, and 
the term “ pansala,” hterally “ a dwelUng of leaves,”® by 
which the house of a priest is desQ|ibed to the present 
day, servos to illustrate the original intention that persons 
dedicated to his service should cultivate sohtude and 
meditation by -withdrawing into the forest, but this was 
to be Avithin such a convenient distance as would not 
estrange tliem from the villagers, on who^ bounty and 
alms they were to be dcpend0t for subsistence. 

In one of the rock inscriptions deciphered by Prinsep, 
King Asoka, in addressing himself to his Buddhist 
subjects, distinguishes them as “ ascetics and house- 
hoUerft” Li the sacred books a laic is called a “ graha 
pah,” meaning “ the ruler of a house ; ” and in contra- 
distinction Fa Hian, the Chmese Buddhist, speaks of the 
priests of Ceylon under the designation of “ the house- 


1 The precise date of their intro- 
duction 18 unknown, but the first 
mention of a statue occurs in an in- 
scription on the rock at Mihintala, 
bearing date A.1). 240, and referring 
to the house cJJhstmcted over a 
figure of Buddha. 

* Tubnoue’s p. 15. 

^ It is questionable whether tlie 
Sarnianai, mentioned by Megasthenes, 


were Buddhists or Brahmans; but 
tho account which he gives of the 
class of them whom he styles, the 
Hylobii, would seem to identify them 
with the Sramanas of Buddhism> 
“passing their lives in the woods, 
{Amg iv rats vXaig, living on fruits 
and seeds, and clothed with tho bark 
of trees.” — Megasthebks’ Indieif 
&c., Fragm. xlii. 
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B-c. less,” to mark their abandonment of social enjoyments.^ 
Anticipating the probable necessity, of their eventually 
resorting to houses for accommodation, Buddha directed 
that, if built for an individiial, the internal measuremenlf 
of a cell should be twelve spans in length by seven in 
breadth*; and, if restricted to such dimensions, the asser- 
tions of the Singhalese chronicles become inteUigible as 
to the prodigious number of such dwellings said to have 
been raised by the early kings.® 

But the multitudes who were thus attracted to a life 
of indolent devotion became in a short time so excessive 
that recourse was had to other devices for combining 
, economy with accommodation, and groups of such cells 
were gradually formed into wiharas and monasteries, 
the inmates of which have uniformly pr^erved their 
organisation and order. Still the edifices thus con- 
structed have neve^ exhibited any tendency to depart 
from the primitive simplicity so strongly enjoined by 
their founder ; and, down to the present time, the homes 
of the Buddhist priesthood are modest and humble struc- 
tures generally reared of mud and thatch, with no pre- 
tension to external beauty and no attempt at internal 
decoration. 0 

To supply to the ascetics the means of seclusion and 
exercise, the early kings commenced the erection of 
ambulance-halls ; and gardens were set apart for the 
use of the great temple communities. The Mahawamo 
describes, with all the pomp of oriental diction, the 
ceremony observed by King Tissa on the occasion 
of setting apart a portion of ground as a site for the 
first wihara at his capital ; the monarch in person, 
attended by standard bearers and guards with golden 
staves, having cx»me to_ mark out the boundary with 

1 ^'Les hommes hoT8 de leur mai- ’ Hardt’s Eattem Momchimy 
sons.” — F a HiaK; Foi-koue-ki, ch. ch. xiii. p. 122. 
zxxix. This is the equiyalent of * The ^jardtmmi says that 
SingWese tenn for* the same Beyenipiatissa caused eighty-^four 
cllus, agariyan-piMqjito^^ used in the thousand temples to be built during 
Httahas. his reign, p. 86. 
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a plough drawn by elephants.* A second monastery b.c. 
was erected by him on the summit of Mihintala^; a 
third was attached to the dagoba of the Thuparamaya, 
and others were rapidly founded in every quarter of the 
island.® 

It was in aU probability owing to the growth of these 
institutions, and the establishment of colleges in con- 
nection with them, that halls were eventually appro- 
priated for the reception of statues ; and that apartments 
so consecrated were devoted to the ceremonies and 
worship of Buddha. Hence, at a very early period, 
the dwelhngs of the priests were identified with the 
chaityas and sacred edifices, and the name of the Wihara 
came to designate indifferently both the femple and the 
monastery. 

But the hall which contains the figures of Buddha, 
and which- constitutes the “temple” proper, is always 
detached from the domestic buildings, and is firequently 
placed on an eminence from which the view is com- 
manding. The interior is painted in the style of Egyptian 
chambers, and is filled with figures and illustrations of 
the legends of Gotam^^, whose statue, with hand uplifted 
in the attitude of admoni^n, or reclining in repose 
emblematic of the bUssful state of Nirwana, is placed in 
the d'mmest recess of the edifice. Here lamps cast a 
feeble light, and the air is heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, which are daily renewed by fresh offerings from 
the worsliippers at the shrines. 

In no other system of idolatry, ancient or modern, 
have the rites been administered by such a multitude 
of priests as assist in the passionless ceremonial of 

^ MdhawamOf eh. xv. p. 99. Hohuna and Mahagam were equallj’ 

^ MahawansOf ch. xx. p. 123. zealous in their devout labours^ the 

® Five hundred were nuilt by one dine having erected sixly-four wi- 
king alone^ the third in succession haras in the east of the island^ and 
fram Devenipiatissa; b.c. 246 (3/a- the other sixty-eight in the south. — 
hawanm, ch. xxi. p. 127). About Mahawanw, ch. xxiv. p. 146, 148. 
the same peiiod the petty chiefs of 
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Buddhism. Fa Ilian, in the fourth century, was assured 
by the people of Ceylon that at that period the priests 
numbered between fifty and sixty thousand, of whom two 
thousand were attached to one wihara at Anarajapoora, 
and three thousand to another. ‘ 

As the vow which devotes the priests of Buddha to 
religion binds them at the same time to a life of poverty 
and mendicancy, the extension of the faith entailed in 
great part on the crown the duty of supporting the vast 
crowds who withdrew themselves from industry to em- 
brace devotion and indigence. They were provided with 
food by the royal bounty, and hence the historical books 
make perpetual reference to the priests “going to the 
king’s house to eat,” * when the monarch himself set the 
example to his subjects of “serving them with rice 
broth, cakes, and dressed rice.” ® Bice in all its* v{irieties 
is -the diet described in the Mahawanso as being pro- 
vided for the priesthood by the munificence of the 
kings ; “ rice prepared with sugar and honey, rice with 
clarified butter, and rice in its ordinary fbnn.”* In 
addition to the enjoyment of a hfe of idleness, another 
poweifol incentive conspired to swell the numbers of 
these devotees. The follower and successors of Wijayo 


* Fa IIiATf, Foe-koue-kif (ill. 
xxxviii. p. 350. At the present 
day the humber in the whole island 
does not probably exceed 2500 
(IIakdv’s JSastem Mmacktsm^ p. 57, 
J109). But this is far below the pro- 
portion of the Buddhist priesthood 
in other countries; in Siam nearly 
every adidt male becomes a priest 
for a certain portion of his life; a 
similar practice prevails in Ava ; and 
in Biinnah so common is it to assume 
the yellow robe, that the popular 
expedient for effe(;ting divorce is for 
the parties to make a profession of 
tlie priesthood, the ceremonial of 
whicn is sufEcient to dissolve the 
marriage vow, and after an interval of 
a few months, the in(^idual con 


throw off the yellow robe and is 
then at liberty *to niarry again. 

* Rajavalif p. 189. I liouen Th sang, 
the Chinese pilgrim, describing Ana- 
rajapoora in the seventh centuiy, 
says : " A cnt6 du palais du roi, on 
a construit une vaste cuisine on Ton 
prepare chaque jour dcs aliments 
pour dix-huit inille religieux. A 
I’heure de repas, les religieux vien- 
nent, iin pot a In main, pour recevoir 
leur nourriture. Apres Tavoir ob- 
tenue ils s’en retoumunt chacim dans 
leur chambre.’*— IIiouEN Tiisano, 
Trand, M. JuLiEN, lib. xi. tom. ii. 
p. 143. 

* MahaioamOf ch. xiv. p. 82. 

* MahaivansOj ch. xxxii. ; Raja- 
ratmeariy cli. i, p. 37, ch. ii. p. 60, 
00 , 02 . 
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preserved intact the institution of caste, which they liad b.c. 
brouglit with them from the valley of the Ganges ; and, 289 . 
although caste was not abolished by the teachers of Bud- 
dhism, who retained and respected it as a social institution, 
it was practically annulled and absorbed in the religious 
character ; — all who embraced the ascetic life being si- 
multaneously absolved from all conventional disabilities, 
and received as members of the sacred community with 
all its exalted prerogatives.^ 

Along with food, clothing consisting of three garments 
to complete the sacerdotal robes, as enjoined by the 
Buddhist ritual®, was distiibuted at certain seasons ; and 
in later times a practice obtained of providing robes for 
the priests by “ causing the cotton to be picked from 
the tree at sunrise, cleaned, spun, woven, dyed yellow, 
and made into garments and presented before sunset.”® 

The condition of the priesthood was thus reduced to a 
state of . absolute dependency on alms, and at the earliest 
period of their liistory the vow of poverty, by which 
their order is boimd, would seem to have been righteously 
observed 


^ IVofessor Wilson, Jaunt, Boy, 
Asiaf. tSac. vol. xvi. p. 249, 

* To avoid the vanity of dress or 
the temptation to acquire UTOperty, 
no Buddhist priest is fulowea to have 
more than one set of robes, consist- 
ing of three pieces, and if (ui extra 
one be bestowed on him it must be 
sun*endcred to the chapter of his 
wiliara within ten days. The dimen- 
sions must not excised a specified 
length, and when obtained new the 
cloth must be disfigured with mud or 
otlierwise before he puts it on. A 
magnificent robe having been given 
to Gotama, liis attendant .iVnanda, in 
order to destix)y its intrinsic value, 
cut it into thirty, pieces and sewed 
them together in four divisions, so 
that the robe resembled the patches 
of a rice-field divided by embank- 
ments. And in conformity with this 
precedent the robes of every priest 
are similarly dissected and reunited. 
— ITAiiDy’s Eadem Mamchwnf c. 
xii. p. 117 ; RnJamtmvnnj ch. ii. 
(>0, pp. 99. 


® Bqjaratnacariy pp. 104, 109, 112. 
The custom which is still observed 
in Ceylon, of weaving robes between 
sunrise and sunset is called Catina 
dhwena (Bajavalif p. 291). The work 
is perfomied chieny b^ women, and 
the practice is identical with that 
mentioned by Herodotus, as observed 
by the pries^ of Egj'pt, who cele- 
brated a festival in "honour of the 
return of Hhampsinitus, after pla}dng 
at dice with CeTOs in Hades, by in- 
vesting one of their body with a cloak 
madp in a single day, ipdpoQ avrtjpipov 
^Kvtfjvavrt^, Euterpe, exxii. Gbat, 
in his ode of The Fatal Sisters, lias 
embodied the Scandinavian mj’th in 
which the twelve weird sisters, the 
Valkiriur, weave ^‘the crimson web 
of war ” between the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. Amongst tiie Budd- 
hists in Biirmah the same practice 
prevails, and there the weaving of the 
robe is called matho thengan. See 
Briggs’ Heathen mat Holy Lands, p. 
92 ; see also post, p. 452. 
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CHAP. V. 

SINGHALESE CHIVALRY. — ELALA AND DUTUGAIMUNIT. 

B.C. For nearly "a centuiy after the accession of Devenipia- 
tissa, the religion and the social development of Ceylon 
thus exhibited an equally steady advancement. The 
B.C. cousins of the king, three of whom ascended the throne 
in succession, seem to. have vied with each other in 
works of piety and utility. Wiharas were built in all 
parts of the island, both north and south of the Maha- 
welli-ganga. Dagobas were raised in various places, 
and cultivation was urged forward by the formation 
of tanks and canals. But, during tto<^ period, from 
the fact, of the Bengal immigrants being employed in 
more congenial or more profitable occupations (pos- 
sibly also from the numbers who were annually devoting 
themselves to the service of the temples), and from 
the ascertained inaptitude of the native Singhalese to 
bear arms, a practice was commenced of retaining 
foreign mercenaries, which, even at that early period, 
was productive of animosity and bloodshed, and in 
process of time led to the overthrow of the Wijayan 
dynasty and the gradual decay of the Sinhala sovereignty. 

The genius of* the Gangetic race,’ which had taken 
possession of Ceylon, was essentially adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits — in which, in their own country, to the pre- 
sent day, their superiority is apparent over ihe less ener- 
getic tribes of the Bekkan. Busied with such employments, 
the early colonists had no leisure for military service; 
besides, whilst Devenipia-tissa and his successors were 
earnestly engaged in the formation of religious ox)m- 
• munities, and the erection of sacred edifices in the 
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northern portion of the island, various princes of the B.a 
same Miiily occupied themselves in forming settlements ^66. 
in the south and West. Hence, whilst their people 
were zealously devoted to the service and furtherance 
of religion, a combination of causes compelled the so- 
vereign at Anarajapoora to take into liis pay a 
body of Malabars' for the protection both of the coast 
and the interior. Of the foreigners thus confided in, 

“ two youths, powerful in their cavalry and navy, named 
Sena and Guttika,”* proved unfaithful to their trust, and 
after causing the death of the king Suratiasa (b.c. 237), 
retained the supreme power for upwards of twenty years, 
till overthrown in their turn and put to death by the 
adherents of the legitimate line.® Ten years, however, 
had barely elapsed when the attempt to establish a Tamil 
sovereign was renewed by Elala, “ a. Malabar of the 
illustrious Uju tribe, who invaded the island from the I'-C; 
Chola^ country, killed the reigning king Asela, and ruled 
the kingdom for forty years, administering justice im- 
partially to fiichds and foes.” 

Such i.s the encomium which the Mahawanso p'asses o c- 

1 1 1 

on an infidel usurper, because Elala offered his protection 
to the priesthood ; and the orthodox annalist dosea his 
notice of his reign by the moral reflection that “ even he 
who was an heretic, and doomed by his creed to perdi- 
tion, obtained an exalted extent of supenuitural power 
from having eschewed impiety and injustice.” ® 

* The term Mtiltibiir is used. ® Maltawanso, xxi. j ^jaratnacari, 
tliimigliout the following pages in the ch. ii. # 

foinprehrasive sense in which it is * Chola, or Solee, was the ancient 
applied in the Singhalese chronicles name of Tonjore, and the country 
to the continental invaders of Ceylon ; trij^versed by the river Caveri. See 
but it must be observed that the ad- Map of India^ p. SdO. 
venturers in tliese expeditions, who * MahawamOf xxi. p, 129. Tlie 
are styled in the Mdhawamoy “ dami- other historical books, the Uajavali^ 

/(w’^or Tamils, came not only from the and Itajandnamrif mve a totally 
south-western tract of the Dekkan, different chapter of Elala, and re- 
known in modem geography as “Mala- present him as the desecrator of mo- 
bar,” but also from all parts of the numents and the overthrower of 
peninsula, as far north as Cuttack and temples. The traditional estimation 
Orissa. which has followed his memory is 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xxL p. 127. the best attestation of the superior 

accuracy of tho Mahaxoanso, 

A A 
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But it was not the priests alone who were captivated 
by the generosity of Elala. In the final strti^gle for 
the throne, in which tlie Malabars were worsted by the 
gallantry of Dutugaiinunu, a prince of the excluded 
family, the deeds of daring displayed by him were 
the admiration of his enemies. The contest between the 
rival' chiefs is the solitar)' tale of Ceylon chivalry, in which 
Elala is the Saladin and Butugaimunu the Coeur-de-lion. 
So genuine* was the admiration of Elala’s bravery that his 
rival erected a monument in his honour, on the spot where 
he fell ; the ruins of whidi remain to the present day, 
and are still regarded by the Singhalese witir respect 
and veneration. “ On reaching the quarter of the city 
in which it .stands,” says the Mahawanso ‘, “ it has been 
the custom for the monarchs of Lanka to silence their 
music, whatsoever procession they may be heading ; ” 
and so uniformly was the homage continued down to 
the most recent period, that so lately as 1818 , on the 
suppression of an attempted rebellion, when the de- 
feated aspirant to the throne was making his escape by 
Anai'ajapoora, he alighted from his litter, on approach- 
ing the quarter in .which the monument was known to 
exist, “ and although weary and almost incapable of 
exertion, not knowing the precise spot, he continued 
on foot till assured that he had passed far beyond the 
ancient memorial.” ® 

Butugaimunu, in the epics of Buddhism, enjoys a 
renown, second only to that of King Tissa, as the 
champion of th^aith. On the recovery of his kingdom 
ho addressed himself with energy to remove the effectg 
produced in the northern portions of the island by forty 
years of neglect and insfetion under the sway of Elala. 
During that monarch’s protracted usurpation the minor 
sovereignties, which had been formed in various parts 
of the island prior to his seizure of the crown, were 


> MahawmiOj ch. xxL 

® Fokbes’ Eleven Years in Ceyhm, vol. i. p. 2.33. 
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little impeded in their social progress by the forty- 
four yeai*s’ residence of the Malabars at Anarajapoora. 
Although the petty kings of Bohuna and Maya sub- 
mitted to pay tribute to Elala, his personal rule did not 
extend south of the Mahawelli-ganga and whilst the 
strangers in the north of the island were plundering 
the temples of Buddha, the feudal chiefe in the south 
and west were emulating the piunificence of Tissa in the 
number of wiharas which they constructed. 

. Eager to conciliate his subjects by a similar display 
of regard for religion, Dutugainiunu signalised his victory 
and restoration by commencing the erection of the Euan- 
welle dagoba, the most stupendous as wcU as the most 
venerated of those at Anarajapoora, as it enclosed a more 
imposing assemblage of relics tlian were ever enshrined 
in any other in Ceylon. 

The mass of the popidatiou was liable to render 
compulsory labour to the crown ; but wisely reflecting 
that it was not only derogatory to tlie sacredness of the 
object, but impolitic to exact any avoidable sacrifices 
from a people so recently suflTering from internal warfare, 
Dutugairaunu came to the resolution of employing hired 
woi’kmen only, and according to the Mahawanso vast 
numbers of the Yakkhos became converts to Buddhism 
during the progress of the building which the king did 
not live to complete. 

But the most remarkable of the edifices wliich he 
erected at the capital was the Maha-Lowa-paya, a mon- 
jistory which obtjiined the name of the. Brazen Palace 
from the fact of its being roofed with plates of copper 
It was elevated on sixteen hundred monolithic columns of 


^ Mahmmmoy ch. xxii., RaJavalij 
p. 188, Mujaratnacany p. 3G. The 
Mahawamo has a story of Dutiigai- 
Diiiiiu, when a boy, illustrative of his 
etu'ly impatience to rid the island of 
the Malabars. Ilis father seeing him 
lying oil his bed, with his hands and 
feet gathered up, inquired, My boy. 


why not stretch thyself at length on 
th^ bed ? " Confined by the Da- 

milos,” he replied, “beyond the river 
on the one side, and by the unyield- 
ing ocean on the other, how can 1 lie 
with outstretched limbs ? ” 

* Mahawansoy ch. xxviii. xxix. xxx. 
xxxi. 
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granite twelve feet high, and arranged in hnes of forty, so 
as to cover an area of upwards of two hundred and twenty 
feet square. On these rested tlie building nine stories in 
height, which, in addition to a thousand dormitories for 
priests, contained halls and other apartments for their ex- 
ercise and accommodation. 

The Mahawanso relates with peculiar unction the 
munificence of Dutugaimunu in remunerating those em- 
ployed upon this edifice ; he deposited clothing for that 
purpose as well as “vessels filled with sugar, buffalo 
butter and honey ; ” he announced that on this occasion 
it was not fitting to exact unpaid labour, and, “ placing 
high value on the work to be performed, he paid the 
workmen with money.”* 

The structure, when completed, far exceeded in splen- 
dour anything recorded in the sacred books. All its 
apaitinonts were crabelhshed with “beads, resplendent 
like gems;” the great hall was supported by golden 
pilliirs resting on lions and other animals, and the walls 
were .ornamented Avith festoons of pearls and of flowers 
foi-med of jewels; in the centre was an ivory throne, 
with an emblem on one side of a golden sun, and on 
the other of the moon in silver, and above all ghttered 
the imperial “ chatta,” the white canopy of dommion. 
The palace, says the Mahawanso, was provided with rich 
carpets and couches, and “ even the ladle of the rice 
boiler Avas of gold.” 

The vicissitudes and transformations of the Brazen 
Palace are subjects of frequent mention in the his- 
tory of the sacred city. As originally planned by 
Dutugaimunu, it did not endure through the reign of 
his successor Saidaitiss^ at whose expense it was re- 
constructed, B.C. 140, but the number of stories win 
reduced to seven.® More than two centuries later, a.d. 
182, these Avere again reduced to five®, and the entiix 


1 Mahatoanso, cli. xxvii. p. 103. I ’ 3fahaw<m8o, ch. xxxiii. 
^ Mtihawwm, ch. xxxvi. 
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building must have been taken down in A.D. 240, as the 
Tfing who was then reigniyg caused “the pillars of the 
Lowa Pasado to be arranged in a different form.” 

The edifice erected on its site was pulled to the ^ound 
by the apostate Maha-Sen, A.D. 301 *; but penitently 
reconstructed by him on his recantation of his errors. 
Its last recorded restoration took place in the reign of 
Prakrama-bahu, towards the close of the twelfth centuiy, 
when “ the king rebuilt the Lowa-Malia-paya, and raised 
up the IGOO pillars of rock.” 

Thus exposed to spohation by its splendour, and ob- 
noxious to infidel invaders from the religious uses to wliich 
it w{is dedicated, the palace was subjected to violence 
on every commotion, whether civil or external, which 
disturbed the repose of the capital; and at the pre- 
sent day, no traces of it remain except the indestruc- 
tible monoliths on which it stood. A “ world of stone 



llOIMS OF THIS PALACE. 


columns,” to use the quaint expression of Knox, still 
marks the site of the Brazen Palace of Dutugaimunu 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xxxvii. 

A A 3 
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and attests tlie accuracy of the chronicles which describe 
its former magnificence. 

The clmracter of Dutugaimunu is succinctly ex- 
pressed in his dying avowal, that he had lived “ a slave 
to the priesthood.”^ Before partaking of food, it was 
his practice to present a portion for their use; and 
recollecting in maturer age, that on one occasion, when 
a child, ho had so far forgotten this invariable rule, as 
to eat ‘a chilly without sharing it with a priest, he 
submitted himself to a penance in expiation of this 
youthfid impiety.^ His death scene, as described in 
the Mahawanso, contains an enumeration of the deeds 
of piety by which liis reign had been signalised.® Ex- 
tended on his couch in front of the great dagoba which 
he had ei’ected, he thus addressed one of his military 
companions who had embraced the priesthood: “ Tn 
times past, supported by my ten warriors, I engaged in 
battles ; now, single-handed, I commence my last con- 
flict, with death; and* it is not permitted to mo to over- 
come my antagonist.” . “Euler of men,” replied the 
thdro, “ without subduing the domiiuon of sin, the power 
of death is invincible; But call to recollection thy acts 
of piety performed, and from these you will derive con- 
solation.” The secretary then “ read from the register 
of deeds of piety,” that “one hundred wiharas, less 
one, had been constructed by the Maharaja, that he 
had built two gieat dagobas and the Brazen Pidace at 
Anarajapoora ; that in famines he had given his jewels to 
support the pious; that on three several occasions he 
had clothed the whole priesthood throughout the island, 
giving three garments to each ; that five times he had 
conferred the sovereignt^jr of the land for the space of 
seven days on the National Chimch ; that he had 
founded hospitals for the infirm, and distributed rice to 
the indigent; bestowed lamps on innumerable temples. 


■ Mahmomso, ch. xxxii. 

> MahawoMO, ch. xxir. xxv. 


* MahavjttMo, ch. xxxii. 
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and maintained preadiers, in the various "wihai’as, in all 
parts of his dominions. ‘^1 these acts,’ said the dying 
king, ‘ done in my days o:^rosperity, afford no comfort 
to me now ; but two offerings which I made when 
in affliction and in adversity, disregardfiil of my o-vjn 
fate, are those which alone administer solace to me.’^ 
After this, the pre-eminently wise Maharaja expired, 
stretched on his bed, in tlie act of gazing on the 
Mahathupo.” * 


* MalmwamOj cli. xxxii. 

* Another name for the Huanwelld dngoba^ which he had built. 


B. C. 

137. 


A A 4 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE ■ INFLUENCE OP BUDDHISM ON CIVILISATION. 

After the reign of Dutugaimunu there is little in the 
pages of the native historians to sustain interest in the 
.story of the Singhalese monarchs. The long line of 
sovereigns is divided into two distinct classes ; the kings 
of the Maha-wame or “superior dynasty” of the uncoii- 
tamiuated blood of Wijayo, who occupied the throne from 
his death, B.C. 50.'), to that of Maha-Scn, A.D. 302, and 
the kings of the Sulu-wame or “inferior race,” whose 
scent was less pure, but who, amidst invasions, revolutions, 
and decline, continued, with unsteady hand, to hold tile 
government down to the occupation of the island by 
Europeans in the beginnuig of the sixteenth century. 

To the great dynasty, and more especially to its 
earliest members, the inlxabitants Avere indebted for , iJie 
lirst rudiments of civilisation, for the arts of agricultural 
life, for ail organised government, and for a system of 
national worshij). But neither the piety nor the muni- 
ficence of the kings sufficed to conciliate the personal 
attachment of their subjects, or to strengthen their throne 
by national attachment such as would have fortified its 
occuiiant against the fatalities incident to despotism. 
Of fifty-one sovereigns t^ho formed the pure*Wijayan 
dynasty, two were deposed by their subjects, and nine- 
teen put to by tbeir successors.^ Bxcepting the 

* Aere is Bomethinp^ very striking session of power. This is the more 
in the fooUity with which spirants to remarkable, where the usmpers wore 
the throne obtained the instant ac- of the lower grade, os in the in- 
quiescence of the people, so soon as stance of Subho, a gate porter, who 
assassination had put them in pos- murdered King Yosa Silo, a.d. 00, 
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rare instances in which ' a reign* was marked by some b.c. 
occurrence, such as an Jbvasion and repulse of the 137. 
Malabars, there is hardly a sovereign of the “Solar 
race ” whose name is associated with a higher achieve- 
ment than the erection of a dagoba or the formation of 
a tank, nor one whose story is enlivened by an event 
more exciting than thg murder through which he 
mounted the throne or the conspiracy by which he was 
driven from it.‘ 

One source of royal contention arose on the death of 
Dutugaimunu ;• his son, having forfeited his birthright 
by an alliance with a wife of lower caste, was set aside 
from tlie succession; Saidaitissa, a brother of the de- 
ceased king, being raised to the throne in his stead. 

Tlie priests, on the death of Saidaitissa, B.c. 119, has- 
tened to proclaim his youngest son ThuUatthanaka to 
tlie prejudice of his elder brother Laiminitissa, but the 
latter established his just claim by the sword, and hence 


and roigiied for six j^cars (J\Iahaw, ch. 
XXXV. p. 218). A cju’penier^ and a 
(jarrier of fire-wood, were eaeli nc- 
ct'ptod in SHoijession as soverei^s, 
A.n. 47 ; wliilst tlio ^^yreert dijmsty ” 
was still in the plenitude of its po- 
pularity. The mystery is perhaps 
referable to the doiniufuit necessity 
of securing trimjuillity at any cost, 
ill tlie state of society where the means 
of cultivation were directly dependent 
on the village organisation, and 
famine and desolation would have 
been the instant and inevitable con- 
sequences of any commotions which 
interfered with the conseiToncy and 
repair of the tanlca and means of ir- 
rigation, and the prompt application 
of labour to the rinsing and saving of 
produce at the instant when the fall 
of the rains or the ripening of the 
crops demanded its employment with 
the utmost vigour. 

^ In theory the Singhalese monar- 
chy was elective in the descendants 
of the Solar race ; in practice, primo- 
geniture ha4^a preference, and the 
crown was either hereditary or be- 


came the prize of those who claimed 
to be of royal lineage. On reviewing 
the succession of kings from n.c. 807 
to .^. 1 ), 1815, tliirty-mne eldest sons 
(or nearly one fourth) succeeded to 
their fathers ; and twenty-nine kings 
(or more than one fifth) were suc- 
ceeded by brothers. Fifteen reigned 
for a period less than one year, and 
thirty for more than one year, and less 
than four. Of the Singhalese kings 
who died by violence, twenty-two 
were murdered by their successors ; 
six were killed by other individiuds ; 
thii’tcen fell in feuds and war, and 
four committed suicide ; eleven were 
dethroned, and their subsequent fat-e 
la unknown. Not more than two- 
thirds of the Singhalese kings re- 
tained sovereign authority to their 
decease, or the funeral pile 

without a vwtft death.— Foubes' 
Eleven Years in Ceylm, vol. i. ch. iv. 
p. 80, 97 j JoiNViLLE, Beligim and 
mamers of the People of Ceylon : Asiat, 
Ees, vol. vii. p. 423. See also Ma- 
hawamo, ch. xxiii. p. 201. 

^ ilfaAau'cmso, ch. xxxiii. p. 201. 
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n.c. arose two rival lines, which for centuries afterwards 
were prompt on every opportunity to advance adverse 
pretensions to the throne, and assert them by force of 
arms. 

In such contests the priesthood brought a preponde- 
rant influence to whatever side they inchiied * ; and thus 
the royal authority, though ngt strictly sacerdotal, be- 
came so closely identified with the hicrarcliy, and so 
guided by its will, that each sovereign’s attention was 
chiefly devoted to forwarding such measures as most con- 
duced to the exaltation of Biiddlhsm and lihe maintcniince 
of its monasteries and bjmjflcs. 

A signal effect of this regal pohey, and of the growing 
diflusion of Buddhism, is to bo traced in tlio impulse 
which it comunuiicated to the reclamation of lands and 
the extension of cultivation. For more than three 
hundred years no mention is made in the Singhalese 
annals of any mode of maintaining the priesthood other 
than the royal distribution of clothing and voluntary 
oflerings of food. The priests resorted for the “ royal alms ” 
either to the residence of the authorities or to halls 
•specially built for their accommodation \ to which tlusy 
were summoned by “ the shout of refection ; ” ® the ordi- 
nary priests receiving rice, “those endowed with the 
gift of preaching, clarified butter, sugar, and honey.” ^ 
Hospitals and medicines for their use, and rest houses on 
their journeys, were also provided at the pubhc cluu’gc.® 
These expedients were available so long as the num- 
bers of the priosthootl were limited ; but such were the 

I It wfis the dying boast of Dutuf llie Mahaicamo intimates that the 
gaimunii that he had lived a slave to prieste themselves protested against 
the priesthood.” The expression was this debasement^ ch. xxxiv. p. 2J4. 
figurative in his but so abject * MdhawamOf(^. xx. p, xxii, 
did t^e siibsorvi^B of the kings p. 132^ 135. 
becom^, ^d so rapK^as its growth, ® Mahaioamo, ch. xxviii. p. 167. 

that Bdtiya Tissa, who reined A.D. * MahawansOf ch. xxxii. p. 190-7. 

8, rendered it literd, and ** dedicated * Mahawamoy ch. xxxii. p. 196 ; 

himself, his queen, and two sons, as xxxvii. p. 244 ; Bajarabman, p. 39, 
well as his chaiger, and state cle- 41. ^ 

phant, as daws to the priedhooiV' 
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multitudes who were tempted to withdraw from the b.c. 
world and its pursuits, in order to devote themselves to 
meditation and the diffusion of Buddhism, that the 
difficulty became practical of maintaining them by per- 
sonal gifts, and the alternative suggested itself of setting 
apart lands for their support. This innovation was 
first resorted to during an interregnum. The Sin- 
ghalese king Walagam Bahu, being expelled from his 
capital by a Malabar usurpation B.c. 104, was unable to n c. 
continue the accustomed regal boimty to the priesthood ; 
and dedicated certain lands while in exile in Eohuna, for 
the support of a fraternity “who had sheltered him 
there.” ^ The precedent thus established, was speedily 
seized upon and extended; lands were everywhere set 
apart for the repair of the sacred edifices'-*, and eventually, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, the priesthood 
acquired such an increase of influence as sufficed to 
convert their precarious eleemosynary dependency into 
a pcT'inanent territorial endowment ; and the practice had 
become universal of conveying estates in mortmain on 
the construction of a wihara or the dedication of a 
temple.® 

Tlie coiporate character of the recipients served to 
neutralise the obligations by which they were severally 
bound ; the vow of poverty, though compulsory on an 
individual priest, ceased to be binding on the commu- 
nity of which he was a member ; and whilst, on his own 
behalf, he was constrained to abjime the possession of 
property, even to the extent of one superfluous clotli, 
the wihara to which he was attached, in addition to its 
ecclesiastical buildings, and its offerings in gems and 
gold, was held competent ta become the proprietor of 
broad and fertile lands.* These were so bountifully 

1 MahawanaOj ch. xxxiii. p. 208. ^ In the reign of Batiya Tissa, B.c. 

Previous to this date a king of Ro- 20. Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 212 ; 
huna, during the usuipation of Elala, Bajaratnacariy p. 61. 

B.c. 205; had appropriated lands near ^ MahawansOy ch. xxxiv. p. 214. 

Kalany, for the repairs of the dagoba. * Habbt’s Eastern Mmamismy ch. 

— Rajaratnacatiy p. 87. viii. p. 68. 
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B.C. bestowed by royal piety, by private munificence, and 
104. by mortuary gifts, that ere many centuries had elapsed 
the temples of Ceylon absorbed a large proportion of 
the landed property of the kingdom, and their pos- 
sessions were not only exempted from taxation, but 
accompanied by a right to the compulsory labour of the 
temple tenants.^ 

As the estates so made over to religious uses lay for 
the most part in waste districts, the quantity of land to be 
brought under cultivation necossarily involved large ex- 
tensions of the means of irrigation. To supply these, 
reservoirs were formed on such a scale as to justify the 
term “ consecrated lakes,” by which they are described 
in the Singhalese annals.* 

Where the circumstances of the ground permitted, 
their formation was effected by drawing an embankment 
across the embouchure of a valley so as to arrest and 
retain tlie waters by which it was traversed, and so vast 
were the dimensions of some of these gigantic tanks that 
many yet in existence still cover an area of from fifteen 
to twenty miles in circumference. The mins of that 
at Kalaweva, to the north-west of Dambool, show that 
its original circuit could not have been less than 
forty miles, its retaining bund being upwards of twelve 
miles long. The spill-water of stone, which remains to 
the present time, is “ perhaps one of the most stupend- 
ous monuments of misapplied human labour in the 
island.” * 

The number of these stupendous works, which were 
formed by the early sovereigns of Ceylon, almost ex- 
ceeds credibility. !^gs are named in the native annals, 


1 The Majaratnqf^ mentions an 
instai^i A.D. 62; ^^eight thousand 
rice fields bestowed in one grant, and 
similar munificence is recorded in 
numerous instances prior to a.d. 204. 
----Bajaratnacariy^, 67,69,04,74,113, 
&c. Mahawanso, ch. xxxr. p. 223, 
224 ; ch. xxxvi. p. 233. 


* Bajaratnacarif ch. ii. p. 37 j Baja^ 
vo/t, p. 237. 

* Tuhnoue, Muhawanaoy p. 12. 
The tank of Kalaweva was lomicd 
by Dhatu Sena, a.d. 469. — Mahgi- 
wansoy ch. xxxviii. p. 267. 
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each of whom made from fifteen to thirty^, together b.o. 
with canals and all the appurtenances for irrigation, 
Originally these vast undertakings were completed for 
the benefit of the country,” and “ out of compassion for 
hving creatures but so early as the first century of the 
Christian era, the custom became prevalent of forming 
tanks with the pious intention of conferring the lands 
which they enriched on the church. Wide districts, 
rendered fertile by the interception of a river and the 
fi)rmation of suitable canals, were appropriated to the 
maintenance of the local priesthood®; a tank and the 
thousands of acres which it fertilised were sometimes 
assigned for the perpetual repairs of a dagoba \ and the 
revenues of whole villages and their surrounding rice 
fields were devoted to the support of a single wihara.® 

So lavish were these endowments, that one king, who 
signalised his reign by such extravagances as la 3 nng a 
carpet seven miles in length, “in order that pilgrims 
might proceed with unsoiled feet all the way from the 
Kadambo river (the Malwattd oya) to the mountain 
Chetiyo (Mihintala), awarded a priest who had presented 
him with a draught of water during the construction of a 
wihara, “ laud within' the circumference of h# a yogana 
(eight nulcs) for the maintenance of the temple.”® 

It was in this manner that the beautiful tank at 
Minery, one of the most lovely of these artificial lakes, 
was enclosed by Maha Sen, a.d. 275 ; and, together with 
the 80,000 amonams of ground which it waters, was 


* Bqjaratnacartf p. 41, 46, 64, 66 j ' • Mahatonmo, cli. xxxiv. p. 210; 

King Saidaitissa B.c. 137, made texxv. p. 221 ; xxxviii. p. 237, Baja- 

eighteen laltes {Rajavaliy p. 233). ratmeari, ch. ii. p. 67, 60, 64, *69, 
King Wasabha, who ascended the 74. 

throne A.D. 06, caused sixteen f Mahawana^ ch. xxxv. p. 216, 
large lalces to be enclosed ( Baja ’- 218, 223 ; ch. Ikxyu. p. 234 j Bqfa ~ 
ratnacarif p. 67). Detu Tissa, a.d. rainacarif ch. ii. p. 61. Tubnouh’s 
201, excavated six {Bajamlif p. 237), Epitome^ p. 21. 
and King Maha Sen, A.D. 275, seven- ^ Mtimmnsoj ch. xxxv. p. 218, 
teen {Mahawamo, ch. xxxviii. p. 221 : Bajaratnacari, ch. ii. p. 51 ; 
236). p. 241. 

* MahaiQonaOf ch. xxxvii. p. 242. ® Mdhamndo, ch. xxxiv. p. 3. 
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B.C. conferred on the Jeytawana Wihara which the king had 
104:. just erected at Ariarajapoora,* 

To identify tlie ciwn still more closely with the 
interests of agriculture, some of the kings superintended 
public works for irrigating the lands of the temples * ; 
and one more enthusiastic than the rest toiled in the rice 
fields to enhance the inert of conferring their produce on 
the priesthood.® 

These broad possessions, the church, under all vicissi- 
tudes and revolutions, has succeeded in retaining to the 
jiresent day. Their territories, it is true, have been 
diminished in extent by national decay ; the destruction 
of works for irrigation has converted into wilderness 
and jungle plains once teeming with fertihty; and the 
mild policy of the British government, by abohshing 
raja-kariya\ has emancipated the peasantry, w'ho arc; 
no longer the serfs either of the temples or the chiefs. 
But in every district of the island the priests arc in 
the enjoyment of the most fertile lands, over which the 
crown exercises no right of taxation ; and sucli is the 
extent of their possessions that, altliough their precise 
limits have not been ascertained by the local govern- 
ment, thej®have been conjectured with probability to 
be equal to one-third of the cultivated land of tlic 
island. 

One pecuharity in the Buddhist ceremonial seivcd at 
all times to give a singular impidsc to the progress of 
horticulture. Flowers and garlands are introduced in 
its religious rites to the utmost excess. The atinosjdieie 
of the wiharas and temples is rendered oppressive with 
the perfume of champa» and jessamine, and the shrine 
of the deity, the pedestals of his image, and the steps 
leading to the temple are strewn tliickly with bios- 

* Eqfarainacari, cli. ii. p. 00. tinction wliicli they have earned, by 

® TuKNOiTit^s Epitomey p. 30. the multitudes of tanks they have 

® Mahawamoy ch. xxxiy. The constinicted or restored. See Yttle’s 
'Buddhist kings of Burinali arc still Nmrativc of the Mmion to Am in 
accustomed to boast, almost in the 181)3, p. 100. 
terms of the Mahaiomao, of the dis- ^ Compiilsoiy labour. 
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sonis of the nagaha and the lotus. At an earlier period 
tlie profusion in which these beautiful emblems were 
employed in sacred decorations appears almost incre- 
dible; the MaJiawamo relates that the Kuanwell^ da- 
goba, wliich was 270 feet in height, was on one occasion 
“festooned with garlands from pedestal to pinnacle till 
it resembled one uniform bouquet;” and at another 
time, it and tlie lofty dagoba at Mihintala were buried 
under heaps of jessamine from the ground to the 
summit.^ Fa Ilian, in describing his visit to Anaraja- 
])oora in the fourth century, dwells with admiration 
and wonder on the perfumes and flowers lavished on 
their worship by the Singhalese* ; and tlie native histo- 
rians consbintly allude as familiar incidents ' to the 
profusion in which they were employed on ordinary 
occasions, and to tlie fonnation by successive kings of 
innumerable gardens for the floral requirements of the 
temples. The capital was surrounded on all sides® by 
flower gardens, and these werp multiplied so extensively 
that, according to the liajaratnacari, one was to be 
found witliin a distance of four leagues in any part of 
Ceylon.* Amongst the regulations of the temple built 
at Dambedenia, in the thirteenth century, was “ eveiy 
day mi ofiering of 100,000 flowers, and each day a 
{lifTereut flower.” ® 

Anotlipr advantage conferred by Buddhism on the 
country was the planting of fruit trees and esculent vege- 
tables for the gratuitous use of travellers in all the fre- 
quented parts of the island. The historical evidences of 
this aie singularly corroborative of the genuineness of the 

’ 3£almoanjt0j ch. xxxiv. j Hafa- tfiere, a secretaiy, a treasurer, a 
ratnavarij p. 52, 63. physician, a surceon, a painter, twelve 

* Fa-IIian. Foe-kotie-ki, ch. cooks, twelve tnatchers, ten carpeii- 
xxxviii. p. 336. ters, six carters, and tivo Jhrists. • 

® 2i(rjav(di, p. 227 j MahawansOj ch. * Fajaratnacarij p. 103. The same 
xi. p. 07. book states that another kin», in 

^ J2^arfl</iflcarf,p.29,49. Amon^^st the fifteenth century, “offered no 
the olficers attached to the ^at less than 6,480,320 sweet smelling 
establishments of the priests in Mihin- flowers at the shrine of the Tooth, 
taltt, A.D. 246, there are enumerated — ii., p. 136. 
in on inscription engraven on a rock 
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' B.C. Buddhist edicts engraved on various rocks and monu- 
104. ments in India, the deciphering of which was the 
grand achievement of Prinsep and his learned coadju- 
tors, On the pillars of Delhi, Allahabad, and other 
places, and on the rocks of Gimar and DhauH, there 
exist a number of PaU inscriptions purporting to be 
edicts of Asoka (the Dbarmasoc.a of the Mahawamo), 
King of Magadha, in the third century before the 
Christian, era, who, on his conversion to the religion of 
Buddha, commissioned Mahindo, his son, to undertake 
its establishment in Ceylon. In these edicts, which were 
promulgated in the vernacular dialect, the king endea- 
voured to impress both upon his subjects and allies, as 
well as *thbse who, although aliens, were yet “ united in 
the law ” of Buddha, the divine precepts of their great 
teacher ; prominent amongst which are the prohibition 
against taking animal hfe^ and the injunction that, 
“eveiywhere wholesome vegetables, roots, and fruit 
trees shall be cultivated, and that on the roads wells 
shall be dug and trees planted for the enjoyment of men 
and animals.” In apparent conformity with these edicts, 
one of the kings of Ceylon, Addagaunurm, about the 
year 20 A.D., is stated in tlie Mahawanso to have “ caused 
to be planted thi’oughout the island every description of 
fruit-bearing creepers, and interdicted the destruction of 
animal life,”* and similar acts of pious beiujvolencc, 
performed by command of various other sovereigns, 
are adverted to on numerous occasions. 


' It is curious that one of these 
edicts of Asoktt; who was cotera- 
porary with Deyenipintissa^ is adr 
dressed to all the conquered terri- 
tories of the raja, even unto the ends 
the earth, as in Chola, in l^da, in 
Keralaputm, and in Tamhamnni (or 
Ceylon]/’ This license of speech, 
reminding one of the grandil^uent 
epistles “from the Flaniinian Cfate,” 
was no doubt assumed in virtue of the 
recent establishment of fluddhism, 
or, as it is called in the Makaioanso, 
“the religion of the Vanquisher,” 
and Asoka, as its propagator, thus 


claims to address the converts as his 
“ subjects.” 

^ Mahawansoy ch. xxxv. p. 215. 
Tlie king Upatissa, a.d. 308, in the 
midst of a solemn ceremonial, “ ob- 
ser\'ing ants, and other insects drown- 
ing in an inundation, halted, and 
having swept them towards the bank 
with the feathers of a pea(.*ock’s tail, 
and enabled them to save themselves, 
ho continued the procession.” — Ma- 
hawanso, ch. xxx\ui. p. 249 j 
ratnacarij p. 49, 62 j Jtajatali, p. 
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FATE OF THE ABiBIGINES. 

It has already been shown, that devotion and policy com- b.c. 
bined to accelerate the progress of social improvement 
in Ceylon, and that before the close of the third century of 
the Christian era, the portion of the island to the north of 
the Kandyan mountains contained numerous cities and 
\'illagcs, adorned with temples and dagobas, and seated 
in the midst of highly cultivated fields. The face of the 
country exhibited broad expanses of rice land, irri- 
gated by artificial lakes, and canals of proportionate 
magnitude, and thus the watem from the rivers, which 
would otherwise have flowed idly to the sea, were 
diveited inland in all directions to fertilise the fields 
of the interior.^ 

In the formation of these prodigious tanks, the 
chief labour employed was that of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, the Yakkhos and Nagas, directed by the 
Science and skill of the conquerors. Their c^tribu- 
tions of work, though in the instance of the Bud- 
dhist converts they may have been to some extent 
voluntary, were, in general, the result of compulsion.* 

Like the Israelites under the Egyptians, the aborigines 
were ordered to make bricks ® for the stupendous 
dagobas erected by their masters*; and eight hundred 
years after the subjugation of Ihe island, the Eajavali 
describes vast reservoirs and appliances for irriga^ 
tion, as being constnicted by the' forced labour of the 


^ MahawansOf ch. xxxv. xxxvii. ® MaJiawansOf cli. xxxviii. 
. ’ In some instances the soldiers of * Ibid., ch. xxvii. 
the king were employed in forming 
works of irrigation, 

VOTi. I. B B 
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B-c- Yakkhos *, under the superintendence of Brahman engi- 
Heers.*^ This, to some extent, accounts for the prodigious 
amount of labour bestowed on these structures ; labour 
which the whole revenue of the kingdom would not 
have sufficed to purchase, had it not been otherwise 
procurable. 

Under this system, tlie fate of the aborigines was 
that usually consequent on the subjugation of an infe- 
lior rac,e by one more highly civilised. Tlie process of 
tlieir absoq)tion into the dominant race was slow, and 
for centm'ies they continued to exist distinct, as a subju- 
gated people. So finnly rooted amongst them was the 
worship both of demons and seipents, that, notwith- 
standing the ascendancy of Buddhism, many centuries 
elapsed before it was ostensibly abandoned ; from time 
to time, “ demon offerings ” were made from the royal 
treasury ® ; and one of the kings, in his enlarged libe- 
rality, ordered that for every ten villages there should 
be maintained an astrologer and a “devil-dancer,” in 
addition to the doctor and the priest.* 

Throughout the Singhalese chronicles, the notices of 
tlie aborigines are but casual, and occasionally contemp- 
tuous. Sometimes they allude to “ slaves of the Yakkho 
tribe,” ® and in recording the progress and completion of 
the ta^s and other stupendous works, the Mahawanso 
and the Rajaratnacan, in order to indicate the inferi- 
ority of the natives to their masters, speak of their 
conjoint labours' as that of “men and snakes,”® and 
“ men and demons.” ^ 


‘ Ha/avali, p. 237, 238, Excep- 
tions to the extortion of forced labour 
for public works took place imder tho 
more pious kin;^, who made a merit 
of paying the workmen employed in 
the erection of dogobas and other 
religious monuments. — Mahawanso j 
cL XXXT. 

^ Mahawamoy ch. x. 

’ MahawansOf ch. x.; Tubnour’s 
p. 23. 


* Ttjknoue’s Epitorndj p. 27 ; Raja- 
ratnacariy ch. ii. ; Rajavatiy p. 241. 

® Mahawamo, ch. x. 

® Ibid,y ch. xix. p. 116. 

’ The King Maha-Sen, anxious for 
the promotion of agriculture, caused 
many tanka to be made " by men and 
devils.” — Mahawamoy ch. xxxvii. ; 
Upham’s Trend,; RtJaratnacarij p. 
09 } Rajccoali, p. 237. 
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Notwithstanding the degradation of the natives, it 
w.ns indispensable to “ befriend the interests ‘ ” of a 
race so numerous and so useful ; hence, they were fre- 
quently employed in the military expeditions of the Wi- 
jayan sovereigns, and the earlier kings of that dynasty 
admitted the rank of the Yakkho chiefs who shared in 
these enterprises. They assigned a suburb of the capital 
for their residence and on festive occasions they were 
seated on thrones of equal eminence with that of the 
king.® But every aspiration towards a recovery of 
their independence was checked by a device less charac- 
teristic of ingenuity in the ascendant race, than of 
siinphcity combined with jealousy in the aborigines. 
The feeling was encouraged and matured into a con- 
viction which prevailed to the latest period of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereignty, that no individual of pure Singhalese 
extraction could be elevated to the supreme power, since 
no one could prostrate himself before one of his own 
nation.^ 

For successive generations, the natives, although 
treated with pairial kindness, were regarded as a sepa- 
rate race. Even the diildren of Wijayo, by his first 
•wife Kuweni, united tliemselves ■with their maternal con- 
nexions on the repudiation of their mother by the king, 
“and retained the attributes of Yakkhos,”** and by that 
designation the natives continued to be distinguished 
down to the reign of Dutugaimunu. 

In spite of every attempt at concifiation, the process 
of amalgamation between the two races was reluctant 
and slow. The earliest Bengal immigrants sought 
wives among the Tamils, on the opposite coast of 
India®; and although their descendants intermarried 
with the natives, the great mass of the population long 
held aloof from the invaders, and occasionally vented 


♦ Joinville’s Astai. Jles. vol. vii. 
p. 422. 

^ Mdhawa^f ch. vii. 

® 2hid,f p, TO. 


* MahatvamOyf^hi.'K, 
^ Ibid,, ch. X. p. 67, 
® Ibid,, p. 66. 
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B.C. tlieir impatience in rebellion.* Hence the progress of 
104. civilisation amongst them was but partial and slow, 
and in the narratives of the early rulers of the island 
there is ample evidence that tlie aborigines long retained 
their habits of sh3rness and timidity. 

Notwithstanding the frequent resort of every nation 
of antiquity to its coasts, the accounts of the first voy- 
agers are almost wholly confined to descriptions of the 
loveliness of the country, the singular brilliancy of its 
jewels, the richness of its pearls, the sagacity of its 
elephants, and the delicacy and abundance of its spices ; 
but the information which they furnish regarding its 
inhabitants is so uniformly meagre, as to attest the absence 
of intercourse ; and the writers of all nations, Greeks, 
Homans, Arabians, Chinese and Indians, concur in their 
allusions to the unsocial and uncivilised customs of the 
islanders.® 

As the Bengal adventurers advanced into the interior 
of the island, a large section of the natives withdrew 
into the forests and hunting grounds on the eastern and 
southern coasts.® There, subsisting by the bow * and the 
chase, they adhered, with moody tenacity, to the rude 
habits of their race; and in the Veddah of -the present 
day, there is still to be recognised a remnant of the un- 
tamed aborig^ies of Ceylon.® 

Even those of the original race who slowly conformed 
to the religion and habits of their masters, were never 
entirely emancipated from the ascendency of their 
ancient superstitions. Traces of the worship of snakes 
and demons are to the present hour clearly perceptible 
amongst them; the Buddlusts still resort to the incan- 

* Mdhawemeo, ch. Ixxxv. are found at the presSnt day. — Voy~ 

* See an account of theao singular ages, Sro., liv. iv. p. 200. 

peculiarities, Vol. I. P. T. c.iLp. 602. * Mahawanso, ch. xxiv. p. 146, 

* Hiouen Thsmyj the Chinese geo- xxxiii. p. 204. 

grapher, who -visited Lidia in the • Db Alwis, Sidath Semgetra, p. 
saventh centuty, says that at that x-vii. Foranaccouijt of theVeddahs 
time the Yakkhos had retired to the and their present condition, see Vol. 
south-east comer of Cwlon ; — and II. P. ix. ch. iii. 
here their de8cendaatp,%o Veddahs, * 
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tations of the “devil dancers” in case of danger and b.c. 
emergency* ; a Singhalese, rather than put a' Cobra de 
capello to death, encloses the reptile in a wicker cage, 
and sets it adrift on the nearest stream ; and in the island 
of Nainativoe, to the south-west of JaiTna, there was till 
recently a httlc temple, dedicated to the goddess Naga 
Tambiran, in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared by the Pandarams, and dailjr fed at the expense of 
the worshippers.* 


^ For an account of Demon wor- Christianity in Ceylon, ch. v. p. 230. 
ship as it still exists in C^'lon, seo ® Casie Cuitty’s GaxMecr , 

Sir J. Emeeson TenneN'x’s llistory of p. 160, 
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CHAP vni. 

EXTINCTION OP THE “ GREAT DYNASTY.” 

n^c. Pbom tlie death of ‘ Diitugaimuim to the exhaustion 
of tlie superior dynasty on the death of Maha-Sen, A.D. 
301 , there are few demonstrations of pious munificence 
to signalise the policy of the intervening sovereigns. 
The king whom, next to Devenipiatissa and Dutugai- 
munu, the Buddhist historians rejoice to exalt as one 
of the champions of the faidi, was Walagain-bahu I.\ 
whose reign, though marked by vicissitudes, was pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit to the national faith. Wala- 
gam-bahu ascended the throne B.C. 104^ but was almost 
immediately forced to abdicate by an incursion of the 
Malabars. Concerting a simultaneous landing at several 
parts of the island,' the invaders combined their movements 
so successfully that they seized on Anarajapoora, and 
drove the king into concealment in the mountqiHS near 
Adam’s Peak ; and whilst one portion of them re- 
turned laden witli plunder to the I^ekkan, their com- 
panions remained behind and held undisputed possession 
of the northern parts of Ceylon for nearly fifteen 
years. 

In this and the frequent incursions which followed, 
the Malabar leaders were attracted by the wealth of 
the country to the nortji of the MahawcUi-ganga, the 
southern portion of the island being either too wild 
and unproductive to present a temptation to conquest, 
or too steep and inaccessible to afibrd facilities for in- 
vasion. Besides, the highlanders who inhabit the lofty 
ranges that lie around Adam’s Peak (a district known 


^ Called in the Mahawamo, Wata-gamini.’’ 
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as Malaya, “the region of mountains and torrents,”)^ 
then and at all times exhibited their superiority over 
the lowlanders in vigour, courage, and endurance. 
Hence tlie petty kingdoms of Maya and Eohuna af- 
forded on every occasion a refuge to the royal family 
when driven from the northern capital, and furnished 
a force to assist in their return and restoration. Wala- 
gam-bahu, after many years’ conceahncnt there, was 
at last enabled to resume the offensive, and succeeded 
in driving out the infidels, and recovering possession of 
the sacred city, an event which he commemorated in 
the usual manner by the construction of tanks, and the 
erection of dagobas and wiharas. 



THE ALD WIHARA. NEAR MATELLE. 

But the achievement by which most of aU he entitled 
himself to the gratitude of the Singhalese annalists, was 
the reduction to writing of the doctrines and discourses 
of Buddha, which had been orally delivered by Mahindo, 
and previously preserved by tradition alone. These 
sacred volumes, w^hich may be tenned the Buddhist 


* MahaivansOj cli. vii. 
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B.C.' Scriptures, contain the Fittakataya, and its comment- 
aries the Atthakatha, and were compiled by a company 
of priests in a cave to the north of Matelle, known as 
the Alii-wihara.* This, and other caverns in which 
the king had sought concealment during his adversity, 
he caused to be converted into rock temples after his 
restoration to power ; — amongst the rest, Dambool, 
the most remarkable of the cave temples of Ceylon 
from its vastiicss, its elaborate ornaments, and the 
romantic beauty of its situation and the scenery sur- 
rounding it. 

B.C. The history of the Buddhist- religion in Ceylon is 
not, however, a tale of uniform prosperity. The 
first of its domestic enemies was Naga, the grandson 
of the pious Walagam-baliu, whom die native histo- 
rians stigmatise by the prefix of “ chora ” or the “ ma- 
rauder.” His stoiy is thus briefly but emphatically told 
in the Mahawanso: “During the reign of his father 
Mahachula, Chora Haga wandered through the island 
leading the life of a robber; returning on the demise 
of the king he assumed the monai’chy; and in the 
places which had denied him an asylum dining his 

B.C. marauding cai'cer, he impiously destroyed the wfliaras.^ 
After a reign of t\?elve years he was poisoned by 
his queen Anula, and regenerated in the Lokantaiiko 
hell.”* 

B.C. His son. King Kuda Tissa, was also poisoned Jiy his 
mother, in order to clear her own path to the throne. 
The Singhalese annals thus exhibit the unusual incident 
of a queen enrolled amongst tlie monarchs of the great 
dynasty — a precedent which was followed in after times ; 

^ Rujaratnacari^ ch . i. p, 43. Aboii- Indiens se rondent aupres des docteurs, 
zeyd 6t4iteB tlmt at that time public et ^crivent sous leiir dictee, la vie dc 
writers were employed in recording lours prophfetes et les preceptes de 
the traditions of the island: "Le leur loi.’^ — K einaud, 

Koyaume de Sorendyb a une loi et tom. i. p. 127. 
des docteurs qui s'assemblout de ® Malmmnm^ ch. xxxiii. ; iJayii- 
temps en temps comme se r<^imissent vo/i, p. 224 j Ttjhnouk’s Epitome, 
chez nous les personnes qui reciieil- p. 19 ; Rajaratnacan, ch. i. p. 43, 44. 
lent les traditions dii prophete, et les * Mahmvamo, ch. xxxiv. p. 209. 
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Queen Siwalli having reigned in the succeeding cen- b.c.' 
tury, A.D. 37, Queen Lila-wati, in A.D. 1197, and Queen 
Kalyana-wati in a.d. 1202. From the excessive vileness 
of her character, the first of the Singhalese women who 
attained to tlie honours of sovereignty is denounced 
in the Mahawanso as “the infamous Anula.” In the 
enormity of her crimes ftnd debauchery she was the 
Messalina of Ceylon; — she raised to the throne a porter 
of the palace with whom she cohabited, descending 
herself to the subordinate rank of Queen Consort, and 
poisoned him to promote a carpenter in his stead. A 
carrier of firewood, a Brahman, and numerous other 
paramours followed ‘in rapid succession, and shared a 
similar fate, tiU the kingdom was at last relieved from 
the opprobrium by a son of Prince Tissa, who put the 
murderess to death, and restored the royal line in liis 
own person. His successors for more than two centuries b.c. 
were a race of pious fainiants, undistinguished by any 
qualities, and remembered only by their fanatical subser- 
viency to the priesthood. 

Buddliism, relieved from the fury of impiety, was 
next imperilled by the danger of schism. Even before 
'the funeral obsequies of Buddha, schism had dis- 
played itself in Magadha, and two centuries had not 
elapsed from his death till it had manifested itself on 
no less tlian seventeen occasions. In each instance 
it was with difficidty checked by councils in wliich the 
priesthood settled the faith in relation to the points 
which gave rise to dispute ; but not before the actual 
occun’ence of secessions from the orthodox church.* 

The earliest difierences wera on questions of discipline- a.d. 
amongst the colleges and frdtemitics at Anarajapoora ; 
but in the reign of Wairatissa,, a.d. 209, a formidable 
controversy arose, impugning the doctrines of Buddhism, 
and threatened for a time to rend in simder the sacred 
unity of the church.* 


^ Mahawanso, ch. y. p. 21. 


* Ibid,, ch. xxxiii. 
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A.D, Buddhism, although tolerant of heresy, has ever been 
209. vehement in its persecution of schism. Boldly con- 
fident in its own superiority, it bears without im- 
patience the glaring errors of open antagonists, and 
seems to exult in the contiguity of competing sys- 
tems as if deriving strengUi by comparison. In this 
respect it exliibits a similarity to the religion of Brahma, 
which regards with composure shades of doctrinal 
difference, and only rises into jealous energy in support 
of the distinctions of caste, an infringement of which 
. might endanger the supremacy of the priesthood.' To 
the assaults of open opponents the Buddhist displays the 
calmest indifference, convinced that in its undiminished 
strength, his faith is firm and inexpugnable ; his vigilance 
is only excited by the alann of internal dissent, and 
all his passions are aroused to stifle the symptoms of 
schism.^ 

This characteristic of the “ religion of the Vanquisher ” 
is in strict conformity, not alone with the spirit of his 


^ Hence the indomitable hatred 
with which the Brrfimaiis pursued 
the disciples of Buddhism from the 
fourth ccutuiy before Christ to its 
liiml expulsion from Hindustan. 
‘^Abundant proofs/* says Tumour, 
^Mnay be adduced to show the fa- 
natical ferocity with which these two 
groat sects persecuted each other; 
and which subsided into passive 
hatred and contempt, only when the 
parties were no lon^r placed in the 

P osition of actual collision,** — ^Introd. 
^tahaivamo, p. xxii. 

^ In its earliest form Buddhisn? 
was equally averse to persecution, 
and the Muhawanso extms the libe- 
rality of Asoka in giving alms indis- 
criminately to the members of all 
religions {Mahawanao, ch. v. p. 23). 
A sect whioh is addicted to persecu- 
tion is not likely to speak approvingly 
of toleration, but the Mahawanso re- 
cords with evident satisfaction the 
courtesy paid to the sacred things of 
Buddhism by the believers in other 


doctrines; thus the Nagas did homage 
to the relics of Buddha and mourned 
their removal from Mount Mem 
(MakawansOj ch. xxxi. p. 180) ; tlie 
Yakkhos assisted at the building of 
dagobas to enshrine them, and the 
Brahmans were the first to respect 
the Bo-tree on its arrival in Ccjylou 
{Ih. ch, xix. p. 119). CosMAS Indico- 
TLEUSTES, wmose informant, Sopatcr, 
visited Ceylon in the sixth ccntuiy, 
records that there was then the 
most extended toleration, and that 
even the Nestorian Christians had 
perfect freedom and protection for 
theirworship. 

Among the Buddhists of Burmah, 
however, although they are tolerant 
of the practice of other religions by 
those who profess them, secession 
from the national faith is rigidly pro- 
hibited, and a convert to any other 
form of faith incurs the penalty of 
death.” — Professor Wilson, Joum, 
Roy, Asiat, Soc,, vol. xvi. p. 201, 
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doctrine, but also with the letter of the law laid down 
for the guidance of his disciples. Two of the singular 
rock-inscriptions of India deciphered by Prinsep, in- 
culcate the duty of leaving the profession of different 
faiths unmolested ; on the ground^ that “ all aim at 
moral restraint and purity of life, although all cannot 
be equally successful in attaining to it.” The sentimentg 
embodied in one of the edicts ^ of King Asoka are very 
striking : “ A man must honour his own faith, without 
blaming tliat of his neighbour, and thus will but little that 
is wrong occur. There are even circumstances under 
which the faith of others should be honoured, and in 
acting thus a man increases his own faith and weakens 
tliat of others. He who acts differently, diminishes his 
own faith and injures tliat of anotheh Whoever he may 
be who honours his own faith and blames that of others 
out of devotion to his own, and says, ‘ let* us make our 
faith conspicuous,’ that man merely injures the faith he 
holds. Concord alone is to be desired.” 

The obligation to maintain the religion of Buddha 
was as binding as the command to abstain from as- 
sailing that of its rivals, and hence the kings who had 
treated the snake-worshippers with kindness, who had 
made a state provision for maintaining “ offerings to 
demoYis,” and buUt dwellings at the capital to accom- 
modate the “ministers of foreign religions,” rose in 
fierce indignation against the preaching of a firm be- 
liever in Buddha, who ventured to put an independent 
interpretation on points of fiuth. They burned the 
books of the Wytulians, as the new sect were called, 
and fimstrated their irreligious attempt® The first 

* The twelfth tablet, which, ae AV^tulia was a Brahman who hod 
translated by Bvhnouf and Fro- "subverted by craft and intrigue the 
lessor Wtubov, will be found in Mrs. religion of Buddha ” (chi ii. p. GI). 

L^e in Ancient India, yx)(AiiL As it is stated in a fhrther passage 
ch. iv. p. 239. that the priests who were implicated 

* The AfoAmmmM throws no light were stripped of their habits, it is 
on the nature of the Wytulian (or evident that the innovation had been 
Wcttulyan) here^ (ch. xxvii. p. 227), introduced under the garb of Buddha, 
but the Bxgaratnaean insinuates that — 9<^aratnaean, ch. u. p. 06. 
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A.D, effort at repression was ineffectual. It was made by 
209* the King Wakatissa, A.D. 209 ; but within forty years 
the schismatic tendency returned, the persecution was 
A.j>. renewed, and the apostate priests, after being branded 
248. on tlie back, wer? ignoniiniously transported to the 
opposite coast of India.^ 

The new sect had, however, establislied an interest in 
high places ; and Sangha-mitta, one of the exiled priests, 
returning from banishment on tlie death of the king, so 
ingratiated himself with his successor, that he was en- 
trusted with the education of the king’s sons. One of the 
A.D. latter, MiiharSen, succeeded to the throne, A.D. 275, and, 
275* openly professing his adoption of the Wytulian tenets, 
di,spo.ssessed the popular priesthood, and overthrew the 
Brazen Palace. With the materials of the great wihara, 
lie constructed at the sacred Bo-tree a building as a 
receptacle for* relics, and a temple in which the statue of 
Buddha was to be worshipped according to the rites of 
the refonned religion.^ 

So bold an innovation roused the passions of the 
nation ; the people prepared -for revolt, and a conflict 
was imminent, when the schismatic Sangharmitta was 
suddenly assassinated, and the king, convinced of his 


’ Tubnove’s Ejntmm, p. 26, Ma- 
hawansoj ch. xxxvi. p. 23k As tlio 
Mahawamo intimates in another pas- 
Buge that amongst the priests who 
were banished to the opposite coast 
of India, there was one Sangha- 
mitta, " who was profoundly veraed 
in the rites of the demon faith 
(^bhuta’); it is probable that ouit 
of the Wytulian heresy grew tb^ 
system which prevails to the present 
day? by which the heterodox dewalea 
and halls for devil dances ore built 
in close contiguity to the temples and 
wiharas of the orthodox Buddhists^ 
and the barbarous rites of demon 
worship are incorporated with the 
abstractions of the national religion. 
On the restoration of Maha-Sen to the 
true faith, *the Mahamnso repre* 


seuts him as destroying tlie dewales 
at Anaraiapoora in uitler to replace 
them witn wiharas {Malmwanso, ch. 
xxxvii. p. 237). An account of the 
mingling of Brahmanical with Budd- 
hist worship, as it exists at the pre- 
sent day, will bo foimd in Hardy’s 
Onentud Monachismy ch. xix. Pro- 
fessor IJ. H W1T.8ON, in his Historical 
Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya, 
alludes to a heresy, which, anterior 
to the sixth century, disturbed the 
smgattar or college of Madura ; the 
leading feature of which was the ad- 
mixture of Buddhist doctrines with 
the rite of the Brahmans, and ^^this 
heresy,” he says, ^‘some traditions 
assert was introduced from Ceylon.” 
— Asiat. Joum, vol. iii. p. 218, , 

’ Mahawamo, ch. xxxvii. p. 286. 
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errors, addressed himself with energy to restore the 
buildings he had destroyed, and to redress the mis- 
chiefs caused by his apostacy. He demolished the 
dewales of the Hindus, in order to use their sites for 
Buddhist wiharas ; he erected nunneries, constructed 
the Jaytawanarama (a dagoba at Anarajapoora), formed 
the great tank of Mineri by drawing a dam across the 
Kara-ganga and that of Kandelay or Gantalawa, and 
consecrated the 20,000 fields which it irrigated to the 
Denuanaka Wiharo.’ “He repaired numerous dilapi- 
dated temples througliout the^ island, made offerings of 
a thousand robes to a thousand priests, formed sixteen 
tanks to extend cultivation — there is no defining the 
extent of his charity” — and having performed during 
his existence acts both of piety and impiety, the Maha- 
wamo cautiously adds, “ his destiny after death was 
according to his merits.”^ 

With 'King Maha-Sen end the glories of the “superior 
d}niasty” of Ceylon. The “sovereigns of the Suluwanse, 
who* followed,” says the Rajavali, yfcre no longer of 
the uiuuixed blood, but the offspring of parents, only 
one of whom was descended from the sun, and the 
other from the bringer of the Bo-tree or the sacred 
tooth ; on diat account, because the God Sakkraia had 
ceased to watch over Ceylon, because piety had dis- 
appeared, and the city of Anarajapoora was in ruins, 
aud because the fertility of the land was diminished, 
the kings who succeeded Maha-Sen were no longer 
reverenced as of old.”® 

The prosperity of Ceylon, though it may not have 
attained its acme, was sound and auspicious in the 
beginning of the fourth ceiltury, when the solar line 
became extinct. Pihiti, the northern portion of the 
island, was that which most engaged the solicitude of 
the crown, from its containing the ancient capital. 


A.D. 

275, 


A.D. 

302. 


* Tttrnottr’s EpUome^ p, 26. 

* Mahmoamoy ch. xxxiii. p. 238. 


® Rajamliy p. 230. 
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whence it obtained its designation of the Eaja-ratta or 
country of the kings. Here the labour bestowed on 
irrigation had made the food of the population abundant, 
and the sums expended on the adornment of the city, the 
multitude of its sacred structures, the splendour of its 
buildings, and the beauty of its lakes and gardens, ren- 
dered it no inappropriate representative of the wealth 
and fertility of the kingdom. 

Anarajapoora had from time immemorial been a 
venerated locality in the eyes of the Buddhists ; it had 
been honoured by the visit of Buddha in person, and 
it was already a place of importance when Wijayo effected 
his lauding near Putlam in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. It became the capital a century after, 
and the King Pandukabhaya, who formed the ornamen- 
tal lake which adjoined it, and planted gardens and parks 
• for public festivities, built gates and four suburbs to the 
city, set apart ground for a public cemeteiy, and erected 
a gilded hall of audience, and a palace for his own 
residence. 

Tlio Maliawanso describes with particularity the offices 
of the Naggaraguttiko, who was the chief of the city guard, 
and the organisation of the low caste Chandalas, who 
were entnisted with the cleansing of the 'capital and 
tliQ removal of the dead for interment. For these and 
for the royal huntsmen villages were constructed in the 
environs, mingled with which were dwellings for the sub- 
jugated native tribes, and temples for the worship of 
foreign devotees.* 

Seventy years later, when Mahindo arrived in Ceylon, 
the details of his reception disclose the increased mag- 
nificence of the capital, th6 richness of the royal parks, 
and the extent of the state establishments ; and describe 
the chariots in which the king drove to Mihintala, to 
welcome his exalted guest.® 

Yet these were but preliminary to the grander con- 


Mahatvanso, ch. x. p. 66. 


* Ibid,, ch. xiv., xv,, xx. 
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structious which gave the city its lasting renown ; a.d. 
stupendous dagobas raised by successive monarchs, each 
eager to surpass the conceptions of his predecessors; 
temples in which were deposited statues of gold adorned 
with gems and native pearls ; the decorated terraces of 
the Bo-tree, and the Brazen Palace, with its thousand 
chambers and its richly embellished halls. The city 
was enclosed by a rampart upwards of twenty feet in 
height^, which was afterwards replaced by a wall*; 
and, so late as the fourth century, the Chinese tra- 
veller FarHian describes the condition of tlie place in 
terms which fully corroborate the accounts of the 

' By Wasabha, a.d. 00. Maha- be a portion of the ancient city wall 
wanso, ch. xxxv. p. 222. running north and south and forming 

* Turnour, in hia Epitome of the the west face ; and; as Alio-parte is 
llidm'y of Ceylon j says that Aiiara- seven miles from Annrajapoora, he 
japoora was enclosed by a rampart regarded this discovery as confirming 
seven cubits high^ B. c. 41^ and that the account given of its original di- 
A. D. 00 King Wasabha built a wall mensions. Lieutenant; now Major, 
round the city sixteen gaous in cir- Skinner has recently informed me 
cuniference. As he estimates the gaou that, on ‘mature reflection, he has 
at four English miles, this would reason to fear that his first inference 
give on area equal to about 800 was precipitate. In a letter of the 
square miles. A space so prodigious 8th of May, 1860, he says : — I 
for the capital seems to be dispro- first visited Anarajapora in 1833, 
portionate to the extent of the king- when I made my survey of its 
doiii, and far too extended for the ruins. The supposed foundation of 
wants of the population'. Turnoue the western face of the city wall was 
does not furnish the authority on pointed out near the villa^ of Alia- 
which he gives , the dimensions, nor parte by the people, and I hastily 
have 1 been able to discover it in the adopted it. 1 had not at the time 
Rajamli nor in the Bajaratnacari, leisure to follow up this search and 
The Mahatvtmso alludes to the fact determine how far it extended, but 
of Anaraiapoora having been fortified from subsequent visits to the place 
by Wasabha, but, instead of a wall, 1 have been led to doubt the accu- 
tho work which it describes this king racy of this tradition, though on most 
to have undertaken was the raising of other points 1 found the natives 
the height of the rampart from seven tolerably accurate in their knowledge 
cubits to eighteen (MdhavHimoj ch. of the history of the ancient capital, 
xxxv. p. 222). Major Fojrbes, in his I have since sought for traces of the 
account oftheruins of the ancient city, qther faces of the supposed wall, at 
repeats the story of their former ex- the distances from the centre of the 
tent, in which he no doubt considered city at which it was said to have 
that the high authority of Tumour in existed, but without success.” The 
matters of ajitiquity was sustained ruins which Major Sldnner saw at 
by a statement made by Lieutenant iVlia-porte ore most probably those of 
Skinner, who had surveyed the one of the numerous forts which the 
ruins, to the eflect that he had d^- Singhalese kin^ erected at a much 
covered near Alia-parte the remains later (^od, to lieep the Molabars in 
of masonry, which he concluded to check. 
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Mahawam. Tt was crowded, he says, with nobles, 
magistrates, and foreign merchants; the houses were 
handsome, and the public buildings richly adorned. 
The streets and highways were broad and level, and 
halls for preaching and reading ham were erected in all 
the thoroughfares. He was assured that the island 
contained not less than from fifty to sixty thousand 
ecclesiastics, who all ate in common ; and of whom from 
five to six thousand were supported by the bounty of the 
king. 

The sacred tooth of Buddha was publicly exposed 
on sacred days in the capital with gorgeous ceremonies, 
wliich he recounts, and thence carried in procession to 
“the mountains without fear;” the road to which was 
perfumed and decked with flowers for the occasion ; and 
the festival was concluded by a dramatic representation 
of events in the life of Buddha, illustrated by scenery 
and costumes, with figures of elephants and stags, so 
delicately coloured as to be uiidistinguishablc from 
nature.* 


‘ Fa-Hian, Foe-km-Jd, ch. xxxTiii. p. 334, &c. 
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CHAP. IX. 

KINGS OP THE “LOWER DYNASTY.” 

The story of tlie kings of Ceylon of the Sulu-wanse 
or “ lower line,” is but a narrative of the decline of the 
power and prosperity wliich had been matured uitter 
the Bengal couqucroi’s and of the rise of the Malabar 
marauders, whose ceaseless forays and incursions even- 
tually reduced authority to feebleness and the island to 
desolation. * The vapid biography of the royal imbeciles 
who filled the throne from the third to the thirteenth 
century embodies scarcely an incident of sufficient inte- 
rest to diversify the monotonous repetition of temples 
founded and dagobas repaired, of tanks constructed 
aud priests endowed with lands reclaimed and fertilised 
by the “ forced labour ” of the subjugated races. Civil 
dissensions, religious schisms, royal inlrigues and assas- 
sinatioas contributed equally with foreign invasions to 
diminish the influence of the monarchy and exhaust the 
strength of the kingdom. 

Of sixty-two sovereigns who reigned from the death 
of Maha-Sen, a.d. 301, to the accession of Prakraina 
Balm, A.D. 1153, nine met a violent death at the hands 
of their relatives or subjects, two ended their days in 
exile, one was slain by the M^^ihars, aiBi four com- 
mitted suicide. Of the lives of the larger number the 
Buddhist historians fail to furnish any important inci- 
dents ; they relate merely the merit which each acquired 
by his liberality to the national religion or the more 
substantial benefits conferred on thp people by the for- 
mation of lakes for irrigation. 

VOL. I. CO 
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A.t). Uneinbfirrassotl by any questions of external policy 
330. foreign expedilioius, and limited to a uaiTOW range 
of internal administration, a few of the early kings 
addressed themselves to intellectual pursuits. One im- 
moj’talised himself in the estimation of the devout by his 
skill in painting and seidpture, and in carving in ivoiy, 
arts which he tlisplaye<l by modelling statues of Buddha, 
and which he enqdoyed himself in t(!aching to his 
A.D. subj(.“cts.^ Another Avas equally renowned as a medictal 
autljor and a practitioner of surgery‘s, and a third was 
so passionately attached, to poetry that in despair for 
the death of Kalidas^, he flung himself into the flames 
of 4Jie jJoet’s funeral. pile. 

With the exec'ption of the embassy sc'iit from Ceylon 
to Rome in -the reign of the lilmperor Claudius ‘‘j the 
earliest diplomatic intcrcoui’se Avith foreigners of v.hieh 
a record exists, occiu'red in the fourth or (ilWi centuries, 
wlion tlie Singhalese appear to have sent ambassadors 
to the Emperor Julian®, and for the first time to have 
established a friendly connection with China. It is 
strange, considering the religious sympathies wliich 
united the trvo ])eople, that the native cjironicles make 
no mention of the latter negotiations or their results, so 
that Ave learn of* them only through Chinese historians. 
The Encjiclopced'la of M-A-touax-elv, AViitten at the 
close of the thirteenth century®, records that Ceylon 


* Detii Tisaa, a.d. 330, Maha- 
wanwj xxx\ii. p. 242. 

* BudJia Doasa, a.t). 3;i0. Malta- 
wansoj xxxvii. p. 243. Ilia work on 
iiicdicino, entitled Sara-sanijraM or 
Sarat-tha-Samho^ is still (jxtant,£ and 
native practitioners profess to consult 
it. — Tuknouk’s JEpmnw, p. 27. 

® Not Kaltdas, the author of Sa- 
emdahj to whom Sir W. Jones awai^ds 
the title of The Sliakspeare of the 
East,’^ but Pandita Kaltdas, a Sin- 
ghalese poet, none of whose verses 
nave been preserved. Ilis royal 
patron was Kumora Das, king of i 


Ceylon, A.D. 513. l^or an account of 
Kalidas, see 1)k Alwis’s San - 
t/ara^ p. cliv. 

Pltny, lib. vi. c. 24. 

AmmianusMaucellixus, lib. xx. 
c. 7. 

® IvLAPTioTTr doubts, “si la scienco 
de TEuropo a produit jusfpi’a pre- 
sent un ouvrage do co genre aussi 
hien executd et capable de soutonir 
la coinparaison a\eo ccite encyclo- 
pedic chiiioiso.” — Jouni. Asint. tom. 
xxi. p. 3 . See also Adattc Joariia/y 
liOndon, 1832, a’oI. xxxv. p. 110. It 
lia.s been often reprinted in 100 larg(3 
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first cutcrcd into political relations with China in. the 
fourth century.' It was about the year 400 A.D., says 
tlie autliop, “ in the reign of the Emperor Nyan-ti, that 
ambassadors arrived from Ceylon bearing a statue of Po 
in jade-stone four feet two inches high, painted in five 
colours, and of such singular beauty that one woiJd have 
almost doubted its being a work of human ingenuity. 
It Avas placed in the Buddhist teniple at Kien-Kaiig 
(Nankin).” In tlie year 428 A.D., the King of Ceylon 
{.Malia Kama) sent cuvop to offer tiibutc, and this 
homage Avas repeated between that period and A.D. 520, 
by three other Singhalese kings, Avhose names it is dif- 
ficult to khaitify with their Clunese designations of Kia-oe, 
Kia-lo,,an(l the Ilo-li-ye. 

In A.i). (»70, another ambassador arrived from Ceyhm, 
and ill 742, Chi-lo-mi-kia sent presents to the Emperor 
of China consisting of pearls {perks de feu), golden fiowei’s, 
precious stones, ivoiy, and pieces of fine, cotton cloth. 
At a later period mutual intercourse became frequent 
betAveeii the two countries, and some of the Chinese 
tia\'ellers who resorted to Ceylon liaA'e left A'aluable 
records as to the state of the island. 

It Avas during the reign of MaJia Kama, about the year 
413 A. i)., that Ceylon Avas visited by Pa Ilian, and the 
statements of the Muhawamo are curiously corroborated 
by the observ'ations recorded by this Chinese traveller, 
lie describes accurately the geniality of the climate, 
Avhose unifonh temperature renderqd the setisons undis- 
tinguishable. “ Winter and summer,” he says, “ arc alike 
unknoAvn, and perpetual verdure realises the idea of a 

• 

• 

Toliimofl. M. Stanislas J uuen says | these authorities will he found ex- 
that ill another Chinese work, iVm-j- tracted in the chapter in which I 
tien, or The Ilidorij of Foreit/fi Na- have described the intercourse be- 
tionsj there is a compilation including tween China and Ceylon, Vol. I. P. v. 
eveiy passage in which Chinese nu- ch. iii. 

thors have written of Ceylon, which ‘ Between the years 317 and 420 
occupies abbut forty pages 4to. Ib. A.n. — Joum. Asuit, tom, xxviii. p. 
tom. xxix, p. 39. A number of 401, 


A.I). 

400 . 


A.D. 

413. 


c c 2 
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A.D. perennial spring, periods for seed time and harvest 
^32. being regulated by the taste of the husbandman.” This 
statement has reference to the multitude of tanks which 
rend(!red agriculture independent of the periodical rains. 

Ta Hiau speaks of the lofty monuments which were 
the memoi'ials of Buddha, and of the gems and gold 
that adorned his^ statues at Auarajapoora. Amongst 
the most snr[)iising of these was a figure in what 
he calls “ blue jasper,” inlaid with jewels and other 
precious materials, and holding in one hand a pearl of 
inestimable value. ' lie describes the Bo-tree in terms 
that might almost be applied to its actual condition 
at the present daj’’, and he states that they had recently 
erected a building to contain “ the tootli of Buddha.” 
This was exhibited to the pious in the middle of the 
third moon with processions and ceremonies which he 
minutely details.* All this corresponds clostly with the 
nairativo of the Maliawanso. The sacred tooth of Bud- 
dha, called at that time Ddthd dhutu, and now the 
Daltula, liad been brought to Ceylon a short time before 
h'a Ilian’s arrival in the reign of Kirti-Sri-Megha-warua, 
A.D. 311, in charge of a princess of Kahnga, who con- 
cealed it ill the folds of her hair. And the Mahawanso 
with equal precision describes processions conducted 
by the king and the a&sembled priests, in Avhich 


* It was wliilst looking at this 
statue tliat Hian encountered fm 
incifkjnt which he hfis rtjlatcd with 
touching simplicity : — Depuis quo 
Fa Hfax avaifquitto In Urre de 
JldHf plusieiirs nunees s’etaient <5(foii- 
h*cs ; JOS gons nvec lesquols il afA’^ait 
des rapports dtahuit tons des homines 
de coutv(5es etrungeroa. Los nion- 
tnpiea^ los riviertis, les herhea, les 
arhrea, tout ce qui avait frappe scs 
yeux otait nouveau pour lui. Do 
plus, cciix qui avaient fait route avec 
lui, s^en t^tnieiit 'separf^s, los ims 
s’^taut arr^ti^s, et les autros 4timt 
morts. r^dechissout aii passd^ son 


cceur etait toujoiira reinpli do pon- 
sdes et de trislesse. Tout a coup, a 
cute de cette figure de jaape, il vit 
iin mandiaud qui faisak Iioinmagc 
a la statue d’un eventail de tailctas 
blaiic dll pays do Tain. Sans qu’on 
s’en aper^ut cela lui causa une Emo- 
tion tello que ses lanues eoulorent 
et remplirent ses yeux.” (Fa Hi an. 
Foe^koue-ki, ch. xxxviii. p. .TI3.) 

Tsin ” moons the province of 
Chensi, which was the bii-thplaco of 
Fa Hian. 

* Fa Hian, Foe-koue-ki, ch. 
xxxviii. p. 334-5, 
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the tooth was borne along the streets of Anarajapoora 
amidst the veneration of the multitude.^ 

One of the most striking events in this period of 
Singhalese history was the murder of the king, Dhatii 
Sena, a.d. 459, by his son, who seized the throne under 
tlie title of Kasyapa I. The stoiy of this outrage, 
which is highly illustrative gf the superstition and 
cruelty of tlie age, is told with much feeling in the 
Mahawanso ; the author of which, Mahanamo, was the 
uncle of the outraged king, Dhatu Sena was a 
descendant of the I’oyal line, whose family were living 
in retirement during tlie usurpation of the Malabars, 
A.D. 434 to 459. As a youth he had embraced the 
priesthood, and his future eminence was foretold by an 
omen. “ On a certain day, when cliauiiting at the foot 
of a tree, when a shower of rain fell, a cobra de capello 
encircled him with its folds and covered his book with 
its hood.” ^ He was educated by his uncle, Mahanamo, 
and in process of time, surrounding himself with ad- 
herents, h(3 successfully attacked the Malabars, defeated 
two of their chiefs in succession, put three others to 
death, recovered the native sovereignty of Ceylon, ‘‘ and 
the religion wdiich had been set aside by the foreigners, 
he restored to its former ascendancy.” He recalled 


' Mahmcanm, eh. xxxvii. p. 241, 
240. Aftnr the funeral rites of (lo- 
taniix lliiddliu had been performed 
Ht Kiieinara, B.C. 543, his left ca- 
nine tootli” w.as carried to Donta- 
piira, the capital of Kalinga, where 
it wiia preserved for 800 j ears. The 
KiiiR of Kaliiif^a, in the roij^fn of j 
Maha-Sen, beiu" on the point of en- ; 
ga/i^ng in a doubtful conflict, directed, j 
in tlie event of defeat, that the sacred 
relic sliould be conveyed to Ceylon, 
.whither it was accordingly token os 
described. {RqjamKy p. 240.) Be- 
tween A.i). 1303 and 1315 the tooth 
was can-ied back to Southern India 
by the leader of an army, who invaded 
deyloii and sacked YapahoOf which 
was then the capittd. The succeed- , 
ing monarch, Prakrama iij ., went ! 

c 


in person to JMadura to negotiate its 
surrender, and bwiiight it baidc to 
Pollaiiamia. Its subsequent adven- 
tures luid its final destruction by the 
Portuguese, os recorded by Dk CoirTO 
and others, will bo found in a subse- 
mieut passage, sec Vol. II. P. vii. ch. v. 
Tho »Singhuleso maintain that the 
DtNada, still treasured in its strong 
tox\jer at Kandy, is the genuine relic, 
Avhicli was preserved from the. Portu- 
guese spoilers by secreting it at Del- 
ganioa in SaQrogam. Tuknotjr’s 
Account of the Tooth Relic of CeyUm: 
Jmi'nal of the Asiatic Sochiy of 
Bengal, 1837, vol. vi. p. 2, p. 850. 

* This is a frequent emblematic 
episode in connection with the heroes 
01 Hindu history. — Asiat ^searches, 
vol. XV. p. 275. ^ 

3 


A.D. 

459. 



A.I). 

4.V.). 
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the fugitive inliabitsints to Anarajapoora ; degraded the 
nobles who had intermarried with the Malabars, and 
vigorously addressed himself to repair the sacred edifices 
and to restore fertility to the lands which had been neg- 
lected during their hostile occupation by the strangers, 
lie applied the jewels from his head-di’ess to replace the 
gems of which the statue of Buddha had been despoiled, 
the curled hair of the divine teacher being representc-d 
by sapphires, and the lock on his forehead by threads of 
gold. 

The family of the king consisted of two sons and a 
daughter, the latter married to his nephew, avIio 
“ caused her to be flogged on the thighs with a Avlii[) 
although she had committed no ofl'euce ; ” on which the 
king, in his indignation, ordered’ the mother of her 
husband to be burned. His nephew and his eldest sou 
now c,onspired to dethrone him, and having made him a 
])risouer, the latter “ raised the chatta ” (the wlrite parasol 
emblematic o.f royalty), and seized on the supreme power. 
Pressed by his son to discover the dcjiository of his 
treasures, the captive king entreated to be taken to 
Kalawapi\ under the pretence of pointing out the ])lace 
of their concealment, but in reality with a determination 
to prepare for death, after having seen his early friend 
Mahanamo, and bathed in the great tank whicli li6 
himself had constructed. The usurper complied, 
and assigned for the journey a “ can iage -with broken 
wheels,” the charioteer of which shared his store of 
“ parclied rice ” with the fallen king. “ Thus w'orldly 
prosperity,” says Mahanamo, who lived to write the sad 
stoiy of the intemew,t“ is like the glimmering of 
lightning, and what refleoting man would devote himself 
to its pursuit!” The Eaja approached -his friend and, 
“from the manner these two persons di.scoursed, side 
by side, mutually quenching the fire of their afflictions, 
they appeared as 'if endoAved with royal jirospcrity. 
Having allow^ed him to eat, the thero (Mahanamo) in 

T^greal litnlc of Knluweva. — See Vol. 1, p. 408 ; Vol. II. p. 002. 


1 
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varioas ways administered consolation and abstracted his 
mind fidm all desii’e to prolong his existence.” The king 
then bathed in the tank : and pointing to his^ friend and 
to it, “ these,” he exclaimed to the messengers, “ are all 
the treasures I possess.” 

lie was conducted back to the oiipital ; and Kasyapa, 
•suspecting that the king was concealing his I'ichcs 
for ]>i.s second son, Mogallana, gave the order for his 
execution. Arrayed in royal insignia, he repaired to the 
priscui of tlie Kaja, and continued to walk to and fro in 
Jiis presence: till the king, perceiving his intention to 
Avouiid his feelings, said mikfly, “Lord of statesmen, I 
l)oar the same aflection towanls you as to Mogallana.” 
'Hji! usuq)er smiled and shook his head ; then stripping 
the king naked and casting him into chains, he built up a 
Avail, embedding him m it Avith his face towards tl^p east, 
and enclosed it Ai’ith clay : “thus the monarch Dhfitu-Sena, 
who AViis murdered by his sou, united himself with Sakko 
the I’uler of Dca’os.” * 

The parricide next directed his groom and his cook 
t(A assfissinate his brother, Avho, hoAvever, escaped to the 
coast of India.* Failing in the attempt, he rej)airod to Siha- 
giri (Sigiii), a place dillicult of access to men, and having 
cleared it on all sides, he surrounded it Avith a rampart. 
He built three habitations, accessible only by flights of 
steps, and ornamented Avith figures of lions (si ho), 
Avhence the fortress takes its name, Siha-giri, “ the Lion 
Lock.” Hither he caiTicd the treasures of his fatlici', 
ajid here he built a palace, “equal in beauty to the ce- 
lestial mansion.” He erected temples to Buddha, and 


^ Mahawanao, cli. xxxN'iii. To iJiis 
liidooiis incident Mulionamo adds 
tlio followiiif!: curious moral : “ This 
Kaja Dliatii Sena, at the time he was 
miproviiig the Kalawapi tank, oh- 
sen ed n certain priest absorbed in 
lilt 'dilation, imd not being able to 
rouse him from abstraction, had him 
buried under the embankment by 
heaping earth over him. Ilis own 

r c 


IJN'ing entombment teas the rdrihi- 
tion manifested in this life for that 
impious 

* I am indebted to the family of 
the late ^fr. Tumour for access to a 
imuiusciwt translation of a further 
})ortionoftho Mahawanmf from which 
this continuation of the namitive is 
exti-acdod. 

4 


A.D. 

159, 


A.n. 

177. 
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A.D. monasteries for his priests, but conscious of the enor- 
mity of his crimes, these endowments were conferred in 
the names, of his minister and liis children. Faihng to 



FORTIFIED ROCK OP SIOIRI 


“ derive merit ” from such acts, stung with rcinoi'se, 
and anxious to test public feeling, he enlarged his 
deeds of charity ; he foniied gardens *at tlie caj)ital, 
and planted groves of mangoes throughout the island. 
Desirous to enrich a wihara at Anarajapoora, he pro- 
posed to endow it with a village, but “ the ministers of 
religion, regardfid of the reproaches of the world, de- 
clined accepting gifts at the hands of a parricide. Kasyapa, 
bent on befriending them, dedicated the village to Buddha, 
after which they consented, on the ground that it was then 
’ the property of the diviiu teacher” Impelled, says tlie 
Mahawanso, by the irrepressible jfread of a future exist- 
ence, he strictly performed his “ aposaka ” ' vows, prac- 
tised die virtue of non-procrastination, acquired the “ da- 
thanga,”* and caused books to be written, and image 
and alms-edifices to be formed. 

Meanwhile, after an interval of eighteen years, Mo- 
gallana, having in his exile collected a sufficient force. 


« A lay devotee who takes on him- | which the cleaving to existence is de- 
self the obligation of asceticitm with- stroyod, involving? piety, nbstiuonce, 
out putting on the yellow robe. and self - mortification. — IlAttnv’s 

* Die dathanga or "teles-dat- A/omicAMm, ch. ii. p. 0. 

hanga ” are the thirteen ordinances by 
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returned from India to avenge the murder of his father ; a.d. 
and the brotiieis encountered each other in a decisive 495. 
engagement .at Ambatthakolo in the Seven Cories.* 
Kasyapa, perceiving a s^famp in his front, turned the 
eleph,ant which he rode into a side path to avoid it ; on 
which his army in alanii raised the shout that “ their 
liege lord was flying,” and in the confusion which fol- 
lowed, Mogallana, having struck off the head of his 
brother, returned the kreeso to its sc.abb.ard, and led 
his followers to take possession of the capital ; where ho 
avenged the death of his father, by the execution of the 
minister who had consented *to it. lie established a 
marine force to guard the island against the descents 
of the Mfilabars, and “ having purified both the orthodox 
dhanna*, and the religion of the vanquisher, he died, 
after reigning eighteen years, signalised by acts of piety.”® 

This story as related by its eye-witness, Mahanamo, forms 
one of the most characteristic, as well as the best au- 
thenticated episodes of contempor.ary history pi’esented 
by the annals of Ceylon. 

Such was the.fcebleness of the royal house, that of the a.d. 
eight kings who succeeded Mogallana between a.d. 515 
and A.D. 586, two died by suicide, three by murder, 
and one from grief occasioned by the treason of his son. 

The anarchy cxiiisequent upon such disorganisation stimu-^ 
lated the rapacity of the Malabars ; and the chronicles 
of the following centuries arc filled with the accounts of 
their descents on the island and the misery inflicted by 
their excesses. 

‘ At or near the Ridi-wihara, eight NeFK, in his Epitome, says Kasyapa 
miles north-east of Komegalle. " coimiiitted suicide on the field of 

* The doctrines of Buddha. battle/’ but this does not appear from 

* Mahmoamoy ch. xxxix. IManu- the narrative of the Mahawamo, 

Bcnpt translation by Turnotje. Tur- 
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5i:i, 


CHAP. X. 

' THE DOMINATION OF THE MALADAKS. 

It hns been already explained tliat the invaders -who 
engaged in forays into Ceylon, tliough known by the 
general ejiithet of Mfdabars (or as they are designated 
in I’ali, (lamtlo.^ “Tamils”), were also natives of phu*es 
in India remote from that now known as Malabar. Tliey 
Avere, in reality, the inhabitants of one of tin; (earliest 
states organised in Sontheiu India, the kingdom ofPandya', 
Avhose sovereigns, from their intelligcmce, and their en- 
coiu'agement of nativ'e literature, have been a])pro])riately 
styled “ the Ptolemies of India.”. Their domiifions, whioli 
covered the extremity of the peninsvda, comprehended 
the greater portion of the Coromandel coast, extending 
to Canara on the Avestei'ii coast, and southwards to the 
sea,^ Tlieir kingdom was subsequently contracted in 
(dimensions, first by the assertion of their indcpcndcuce by 
the people of Malabar, and eventually by the rise of the 
state of Cliera to the west, of Eamnad to the south, and 
of Chola in the east, till it sank in modern times into the 
])Ctty government of the Xaicks of Madura.® 

'The relation between the monarchs of this portion of the 
Dekkan and the early colonisers of Ceylon was rendered 
intimate by many conciu-^ng incidents. Wijayo himself 
was connected by maternal descent with the king of 

^ Pnmlya, iis a kingdom, waft not Pliny, vi. 2fi ; Ptolhiht, vii. 1. 
unknown in classical times, and its YideA/r/;) of Indhy Yol. I. p. 
ruler wtis the ILifriAfug men- * See an Ilhitorivul Sh4t'h of the 

tioned in the Pcnplits of ihv Ery- Kimjdom of Pmuhja, by Prof. II. II. 
ihro'tm Sea, and the king Panclidn, Wilson, Aaiat. Joarn.! \o\. iii. 
who sent an embassy to Angiislus. — ® Sec ante, p. Ooo, ii. 
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Kalinga*, now kiioAvn as the Northern Circars; liis a.d. 
second wife was tlie daughter of the king of Pandya, and 
the ladies who*accornpuiied her to Ceylon were given in 
inan’iage to his ministers and officers.^ Similar alli- 
ances were afterwards frequent; and the Singlialese 
annalists allude on more than one occasion to the 
“ dainilo consorts ” of their sovereigns.® Intimate in- 
tercourse and consanguinity, were thus esfciblished from 
the remotest period, jldventiirei’s from the opposite 
coast were encouraged by the previous' settlers ; higli 
employments were tlirown oj^en to tlieni, Malabars were 
subsidised both as cavalry and as seamen ; and the 
first abuse of their privileges was in the instance of tlie 
brothers Scnia and Ooottika, who, Imldiiig naval and 
militaiy commands, took advantage of their position 
and seized on the throne, B.(*. 237 ; apparently with such 
acquiescence on the part of the people, that even the 
Makawamo praises the righteousness of tlieir reign, which 
^vas [)rolonged k) twenty-two years, wlien they were put 
to deatli by the liglitful heir k) the tlirone.'* 

Tlie easy success of the first usurper's eiu'cnrageck the 
ambition of fresh aspirants, and barely ten yeai’s elapsed 
till the Jird Tvgular invasion of the island took place, 
under the illustrious Elala, who, with an army from 
Mysore (then called Ohola or Soli), subdued the entire^ 
of Ceylon, nortli of the Mahawelli-ganga, and compelled 
the chiefs of the rest of the island, and tlie kings of Eohuna 
and Maya, to acknowledge his supj’emacy and liecomc 
his tributaries.® As in the instance of the jircvious 
revolt, tlu^ people exhibited sucli faint resistance to the 
usurpati(Hi, that the reign of l?lala extended to forty- 
four yeai's. It is difficult to %conceivc that their quies- 
cence under a stranger was entirely ascribable to the 


* MaJunvamOf pli. vi. p. 43. I ^ MahatvausOy cb. xxi. p. 127. 

® Mahaicamo, cli. vii. p. G3; the ® Turnofr’s p. 17; Ma- 

Jitt/araH (i). 173) envs they were hawanso. eh. xxi. p. 12S : liojnvalL 
7()() ill iiuniher. * p. 18S. 

3 MahnvamOy ch. xxxyiii. p. 2.'53. 
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fact, that the rule of the Malabars, although adverse to 
Buddhism, was characterised by justice and impartiahty. 
Possibly they recognised to some extent their pretensiou.«, 
as founded on their relationship tp the legitimate sove- 
reigns of the island, and hence they bore their sway with- 
out impatience.* 

The majority of the subsequent invasions of Ceylon by 
the Malabars partook less of the chai’acter of conquest 
than of forays, by a restless and energetic race, into a 
iertile and defenceless country. Mautotte, on the north- 
Avest coast, near Adam’s Bridge, became the great place of 
debafeation ; and here successive bands of maraudci’s 
landed time after time without meeting any effectual resist- 
ance from the unwarlike Singhalese. 

The necond great invasion took place about a ccntuiy 
after the first, B.c. 103, when seven Malabar leaders 
effected simultoneous descents at diflerent points of the 
coast®, and combined Avith a disaffected “Brahman 
prince ” of Eohuna, to force Walagam-bahu I. to siu- 
render his sovereignty. The king, after an Ineffectual 
slioAV of resistance, fled to the mountains of Malaya ; one 
of the invaders carried off the queen to the coast of India; 
a third despoiled the temples of Anarajapoora and retired, 
Avhilst the others continued iii possession of the capital 
for nearly fifteen years, till Walagam-bahu, by the aid 
of the Eohuna liighlanders, succeeded in recovering the 
throne. 

The third great invasion on record ® was in its cha- 


^ Sec antpy p. 360, n. 

* TmiNOUR^s Epitomcy p. 10. The 
Mahnwmso says they landed at 
** JMaluitiitha.” — Mantotte, ch. xxxiii. 
p. 203. 

^ This incursion of the Malabars 
is not mentioned in the Mahawmuo^ 
blit it is described in the Hajamli, p. 
229, and mentioned by TuRNom, in 
his Ejntomcy Sfc,, p. 21. There is 
evidence of the conscious supremacy 
of the Malabars over the north of 
Ceylon, in the fourth century, in a 


very curious document, relatinf? to 
that period. The existeuce of a co- 
lony of Jews at Cochin, in the south- 
western extremity of the Dekkan, 
has long been kno\^^l in Europe, and 
half .a century ago, particulars of 
their condition and numbers were 
published by Dr. Claudius linchaiian. 
( Chnstian llottearcheSf iye.) Amongst 
other facts, he made known their 
possession of Hebrew MSS. demon- 
strative of the great antiquity of their 
settlement in India, and also of their 
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ractcr still more predatory than those which preceded 
it, and it was headed by a king in person, who carried 
away 12,000 Singlialese as slaves to Mysore. It oc- 
curred in the reign of Waknais, a.d. '110, whose son 
Gaja-bahu, a.d. 113, avenged the outrage by invading 
the Solee or Chola country with an expedition whicli 
sailed from Jaffnapatam, and brought back not only tlic 
rescued Singhalese captives, but also a multitude of 
Soileaus, whom the king established on lands in the 
Alootcoor Corl6, where the Malabar features are thought 
to be discernible to the present day.^ 

A long intinval of repose ensued, and no fresh ex- 
pedition from Iiiflia is mentioned in the chronicles of 
Oeylon till A.D. 4.33, when the capital was again taken 
by the Malabars ; the Singhalese families fled beyond 
tlie Mahawelli-ganga ; and the invaders oexjupied the 
entire extent of the Piliiti Katta, where for twenty- 
seven years, live of them in succession administered tlie 
goveriimeut, till Dhatu Sena collected forces sulRcient 
to overpoAver the strangers, and, emerging from his 
retreat in Itohuna, recovered possession of the north of 
the island.'*® 

Dhatu Sena, after his victory, seems to have made an 
attempt, though an ineffectual one, to reverse the policy 
that had operated under his predecessors as an in- 
centive to the immigration of Malabars; settlement 


title deeds of land (sasmams), cn- 
pra\’ed on plates of copper, and pro- 
sified to them by the early kings of 
that portion of the peniiisnla. Some 
of the latter have been cari*fully 
translated into English (see Madras 
Joum.j vol. xiii. xiv.). One of, their 
MSS. has recently been brought to 
England, under cirimnistonces which 
are recounted by Mr. FonffrER, in 
the third voL of his One Primeval 
Language^ p. iS03. This MS. I have 
been permitted to examine. It is in 
corrupted Rabbinical Hebrew, writ- 
ten about the year 1781, and contains 
a partial synopsis of the modem his- 


toiy of the section of the Jewish na- 
tion to whom it belongs j with ac- 
counts of their anival in the year 
A.D. 68, and of their reception by the 
Malabar Idngs. Of one of the latter, 
•frequently gpoken of by the honorific 
gtvlcofSmrERVMAL, but identifiable 
with IjiAvr Varmar, who reigned 
A^D. 370, the manuscript says that 
his " rwfo extended from Goa to 
CohmhoP 

* Casie Chittt, Ceylm Gazetteery 

p. 7. 

* Bajavaliy p. 243 j TuRyomi’s 
Epitomey p. 27. 


A.D. 

515. 
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•n. and intermarriages had been all along encouraged*, 
and even diiniig tlio recent usuipation, many Singha- 
lese I’aniilies of rank had foriucd. (roimections "vvith the 
■Damilos. The seliisnis among tbe I3uddiiist themselves, 
tending as they did to ('ngraft Brahmanical rites 
upon the doctiines of the ])urer faith, seem to have 
promoted and matiii’ed the intimacy between the two 
p<‘ 0 ])le; some of tiu! Singhalese kings erected temples 
to the, g()ds of the Hindus^, and the promotei's of the 
W’ytiilian heresy found a refuge fr»m persecution 
amongst their sym[)atIiLsers in the Dekkan.** 

TIr! jMalabars, trained to arms, now lesorted in such 
numbcj’s to Ceylon, that the leadei’s in ci\il commotions 
were accustomed to hire them in bands to act against 
the royal forces^; and whilst no ])rocautions were 
adopted to clieck the landing of niaraudei's on the 
coast, the invaders constructed Ibrts throughout the 
coiiiitiy to protect tlieir conc[uests from recapture by 
the ISingJialese. Proud of these successful exj)editions, the 
native records of the Chola kings make mentioji of their 
victories ; and in one of their grants of land, engraved 
on copper, and still in existence, Miadcva-Chola, the 
sovereign by whom it was made, is described as having 
triumphed over “Madura, Izhain, Caiuvar, and tJie 
croAvm;d head of Pandya;” Izham, (or llam) being 
the Tamil name of Ceylon.® On their expulsion by 
Dhatu Sena, he took ])(jssc,ssion of tlie fiu'tresses and 
('xtirj)aled the Darnilos; degraded the Singhalese who 
had intermarried with them ; confiscated their estates 
in favour of those who remsiined time to his caase; 


‘ Aiiulji, tlio queen of Ceylon, a Ik [ a supporter of the reli^on of Biuhllm, 
47, met with no opposition in raising | aiuj. ii friend of the people.’’ — litya- 
one (jf her Miduhar huslninds to the j rafnacan, p. 78. 
throne. — TuKNoru’s p. 11). ^ Mahaicamoy ch. xxxvii. p. 284; 

Sottlii Sene, who reitpied A.n. 482, Turnour’s Epitomcj p. 25. 
had a Daiiiilo qiiocn. — Mahawansoy ^ Mahawamoy ch. xxxvi. p. 228. 

ch. xxxviii. p. 258. ® Dowson, Chi the Chem Khufdom 

* SriSangaBoIII. A.n. 702, '^inado of LuUa . — AsUtt, /ow/?. vol. viii. p. 
ft figure of the God Vishnu ; and wa^ 24. 
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and organised a naval force for the protection of the 
coasts ' of the island. 

But his vigorous .policy produced no permanent 
effect ; his son Mogallana, after the murder of his father 
and the usurpation- of Knsyapa, fled for refiige to the 
coast of Indiix, and subseipiently recovered possession of 
the throne, by the aid of a force collected there, In 
the succession of assassinations, conspiracies, and civil 
Avars Avhich distracted the kiiigdoin in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, during the struggles of the ri\al 
brajiches of tJic royal house, each- claimant, in his adver- 
sity, betook himself to the Indian continent, and Malabar 
mercenaries from Rindya and Chola enrolled themselves 
indifferently under any leader, and deposed or restored 
kings at their ploasure.“ 

The liujnrali, in a single passage enumerates fourteen 
soverc'igns, each of Avhom was murdered by his successor 
bet\v(!en A.i). 523 and a.d. 048. Duiijig this poiiod of 
violence and anarchy, peaceful industiy was suspended, 
and exl(‘nsi\ c emigrations took jilacc to Balxar and Orissa. 
Buddliism, however, was still jiredominant, and«|)rotection 
Avas accorded to its professore. Iliouen Tlnsang, a 
Chinese traveller, Avho visited India betAvecn 629 a,d. and 
045 ^ encountered many numbers of these exile^i, who in- 
formed him that they fled from civil commotions in 
Ceylon, in Avhich religion had undergone persecution, the 
king lost his life, cultivation had been interrupted, and 
the island Avasted by fiimine. ITiis account of the Chinese 
A'oyager accords accurately Avitli the events detailed in the 
Singhalese annals, in which it is stated that Sanghatissa- 
Avas deposed and nunxlered, A.i). 033, by 'Senemvat, 


^ MffhmcanitOf cli. xxxviii. p. 250. 
nnd xxxix. Turxouk’s MS., Tnws. 

TiTtNom’s Epitome^ p. 20 ; lla- 
jamlij p. 244. 

3 'J’ruNOTiR’s Epitome^ p. 31. 
javaliy p, 247. 


* Ilistoivo (Je la Vie de Hioum 
ITisamjj et de aen Vot/at/es dans /* Indc 
dipuis Vim ()20 JmpVen 043. Par 
IIoRi-tif^ yKN-TirsAXO,<^V. Tra- 
duite du Cinnois par Staxisl.vs 
JULIEN, Paris, 1853. ^ 
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his minister, who, amidst the horrors of a general famine, 
was put to death by the people of ilohuna, and a civil 
war ensued ; one result of which was the defeat of the 
Malabar mercenaries and their distribution as slaves to the 
temples. Hiouen Thsang relates the particulars of his 
interviews with the fugitives, from whom he learned the 
extraordinaiy riches of Ceylon, the number and wealth 
of its wiharas, the density of its population in peaceful 
times, the fertility of its, soil, and tlie abundance of its 
j^roducc.* 

For nearly four hundred years, from the seventh till 
the eleventh century, the exploits and escapades of the 
Malabars occupy a more prominent portion of the 
Singhalese annals than that devoted to the policy of 
the native sovereigns. They filled every olfice, in- 
cluding that of prime minister ^ and they decided the 
claims of competing candidates for the crown. At 
length the country became so infested by their numbers 
that the feeble monarchs found it impracticable to effect 
their exclusion from Anarajapoora.® Hence to escape from 
their proximity, the kings in the eighth centuiy began 
to move southwards, and transferred their residence to 
rollanarma, which eventually became the capital of the 
kingdom.. Enormous tanks were constructed in the 
vicinity of the new capital; palaces were erected, sur- 
passing those of the old city in architectural beauty; 
dagobas were raised, nearly equal in altitude to the 
Thuparama and Euanwelle, and temples and statues 
were hewn out of the living rock, the magnitude and 
beauty of whose rains attest the former splendour of 
Pollanarr^.* 


Cc royaume a sopt mille li do 
toiir^ ct sa capitale quaranto li ; la 
population est ag^lomer^e, et la terre 
produit dcB grains en abondance/^ — 
IIioiten-Tiisano, liv. iv. p. 194. 

® Thrnoub’s Epitomej p. 33. 

® Tubitoue’s Epitome, a.d, i380, 

^ ^ The first king who^uilt a palace 


at Follanomia was Sri Songa Bo IL, 
A.D. G48. One of his siufcessors, Sri 
Sanga Bo III., took up his rosidence 
there temporarily, a.d. 702; it was 
made the capital by Kuda Akbo, a.d. 
760, and its embellishment, the build- 
ing of colleges, and the fonuation of 
tanks in its vicinity, were the occupa- 
tions of numbers of subsequent kings. 
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Notwithstanding their numbers and their power, it is 
remarkable that the Malabars were never identified with 
any plan for promoting the prosperity and embellishment 
of Ceylon, or with any undertaking for the permanent im- 
provement of the island. Unlike the Gangetic race, who 
were the earliest colonists, and with whom originated 
every project for enriching and adorning the cx)untry, the 
Malabars aspired not to beautify or enrich, but to impo- 
verish and deface ; — mid nothing can more strikingly 
bespeak the inferiority of the southern race than the 
sbigle fact that everything tending to exalt and to civilise, 
in the eaily condition of Ceylon, was introduced by the 
northern conquerors, whilst all that contributed to ruin 
and debase is distinctly traceable to the presence and 
influence of the Malabars. 

The Singhalese, either paralysed by dread, made feeble 
efibrts to rid themselves of the invaders ; or fascinated by 
their military pomp, endeavoured to conciliate them by 
alliances. Thus, when the king of Pandya over-ran the 
north of Ceylon, A.D. 840, plundered the capital and 
despoiled its temples, the unhappy sovereign had no other 
resource th.-m to purchase the evacuation of the island by 
a heavy ransom.^ Yet such was the influence s#ll exer- 
cised by the Malabars, that within a very few years his 
successor on the throne lent his aid to the son of the same 
king of Pandya in a war against his father, and conducted 
the expedition in person.'** lEs army was, in all proba- 
bility, composed chiefly of Damilos, with whom he over- 
ran the south of the Indian peninsula, and avenged the 
outrage inflicted on his own kingdo^ in the late reign 
by bearing back the plunder of Madura. 

This exploit served to promdte a more intimate inter- 
comse between the two races, ‘and after the lapse of a 


’ TuENora’s ^Uome, p. 36 j Sa - 1 
)andnacari, p. 79. | 
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* A.D. 858 j Bajaratnacariy p. 84. 
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A.D. century, a.d. 954, the king of Ceylon a second time in- 
terposed with an anny to aid the Pandyan sovereign 
in a quarrel with his neighbour of Chola. In this the 
former was worsted, and forced to seek a refuge in the 
territory of his insular ally, whence he was ultimately 
expelled for conspiracy against liis benefactor. Having 
fled to India without his regalia, his Cliolian rival made 
the refusal of the king of Ceylon to surrender them the 
pretext for a fresh Malabar invasion, a.d. 990, when 
the enemy was repulsed by the mountaineers of Eohuna, 
who, from the earliest period down to the present day, 
have evinced uniform impatience of strangers, and steady 
determination to resist their encroachments. 

But such had been the influx of foreigners, that the 
efforts of tliese highland patriots were powerless against 
A.D. their numbers. Mahindo III., a.d. 997, married a 
princess of Kalinga\ and in a civil war which ensued, 
dming the reign of his son and successor, tlie novel 
spectacle was presented of a Malabar army supporting 
the cause of the royal family against Singhtilese insur- 
gents. The island was now reduced to the extreme of 
anarchy and inseemity ; “ the foreign population ” had 
iucreastd to such an extent as to gain a complete ascen- 
dancy over the native inhabitants, and the sovereign had 
lost authority over both.® 

A.D. In A.D. 1023, the Cholians again invaded Ceylon®, 
carried the king captive to the coast of Lidia (where 
he died in exile), and established a Malabar viceroy at 
PoUanarrua, who held possession of the island for nearly 
thirty years, projected in his usurpation by a foreign 
army. Thus, “ throughout the reign of nineteen kings,” 
says the Eajaratnacari, ‘^extending over eighty-six years, 
the Malabars kept up a' continual war with the Singha- 
lese, till they filled by degrees every village in the 
island.” * 

* Now the Northern Circars. I * In the reign of Mahindo IV. 

* Turnour's Epitome^ p. 37. | * MaJaratfiacarij p. 86. 
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During Ihe absence of the rightful king, and in the 
.confusion which ensued on his decease, various mem- 
bers of the royal family arrived at the sovereignty of 
Eohuna, the only remnant of free territory left. Four 
brothers, each assuming the title of king, contended 
together for supremacy ; and amidst anarchy and intrigue, 
each in turn took up the reins of government, as they 
fell or were snatched from the hands of his predeces- 
sor S till at length, on the retirement of all other can- 
didates, the forlorn crown was assumed by tlje minister 
Lokaiswara, who held his court at Kattragam, and died 
A.D. 1071.2 

* Turnofe’s EpUomoy p. .*39. * Mahawamoy ch. Ixi. 


A.D. 

1028. 
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CHAr. XI. 

THE BEIGN OP PRAKBAMA BAHU. 

Fboh the midst of this gloom and despondency, with 
usurpation successful in the only province where even 
a semblance of patriotism survived, and a foreign enemy 
universally dominant throughout the rest of Ceylon, 
there suddenly arose a dynasty which delivered the 
island from the sway of the Malabjirs, brought back its 
ancient wealth and tranquillity, and for the space of a 
centiuy made it pre-eminently prosperous at home and 
victorious in expeditious by which its rulers rendered it 
respected abroad. 

The founder of this new and vigorous race was a 
member of the exiled family, wIjd, on the death of 
Lokaiswara, was rais^ to the throne under the title of 
Wijayo Bahu.^ Dissailisfied with the narrow limits of 
Eohima, he resolved on rescuing Pihiti from the usurp- 
ing strangers ; and, by the courage and loyalty of his 
mountaineers, he recovered the ancient capitals from the 
Malabars, compelled the whole extent of the island to 
acknbwledge his authority, reunited the several king- 
doms of Ceylon under one national banner, and, “for 
the security of Lanka against foreign invasion, placed 
trustworthy chiefe at the , head of paid troops, and 
stationed them round the coast.”* Thus signally suc- 
cessful at home, the fame of his exploits “ extended 

^ A.D. 1071. I ratnaeariy p. 68 ; Bqjamliy p. 261 ; 

* Mahawemso, ch. lix. j Raja- | Tuiinour’s Epitomey p. f39. 
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over all Dainbadiva', and ambassadors arrived at his 
court from the sovereigns of Lidia and Siam.” 

As he died without heirs a contest arose al^out the a.d. 
succession, which threatened again to dissever the unity 
of the kingdom by arraying Bohuna and the south 
against the brother of Wijayo Bahu, who had gained 
possession of Pollanamia. But in this emergency the 
pretensions of all other claimants to the crown were 
overruled in favour of Prakrama, a prince of accomplish- 
ments and energy so unrivalled as to secure for him the 
partiality of his Wdrcd and the admiration of the nation 
at large. 

He was son to the youngest of four brothers who 
had recently contended together for the crown, and his 
ambition from his childhood had been to rescue his country 
from foreign dominion, and consolidate the monarchy 
in his own person. He completed by foreign travel an 
education wliich, according to tlie Maliawanso, comprised 
every science and accomplishment of the age in which he 
lived, including theology, medicine, and logic ; grammar, 
jioetry, and music ; the training of the elephant and the 
management of the horse.* 

On the death of his father he was proclaimed king by 
the people, and a summons was addressed by him to his 
surviving uncle, calling on him to resign in his favour 
and pay allegiance to his supremacy. As the feeling of 
the nation was with him, the issue of a civil war left him 
master of Ceylon. He celebrated his coronation as King 
of Pihiti at Pollanarrua, a.d. 1153, and two years later, a.d. 
after reducing the refractory chiefs of Bohuna to obe- 
dience, he repeated the ceremonial by crowning himself 
“ sole King of Lanka.” ® 

There is no name in Singhdese history which holds 
the same rank in the admiration of the people as that of 
Prakrama Bahu, since to the piety of Devenipiatissa he 
ixnited the cliivahy of Dutugaimunu. The tranquillity 


' India Proper. ‘ Mahawamoj ch. kir. ^ MahawansOf ch. Ixxi. 
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A.D. insured by the independence and consolidation of his 
dominions he rendered subservient to the restoration of 
religion, the enrichment of his subjects, and the embellish- 
ment of the ancient capitals of his kingdom ; and, ill- 
satisfied with the inglorious ease which had contented 
Ins predecessors, he aspired to combine the renown of 
foreign conquests with the triumphs of domestic policy. 
Faithful to the two grand objects of royal solicitude, 
religion and agriculture, the earliest attention of Pra- 
krama was directed to the re-establishment of the one, 
and the encouragement and extension of the other. lie 
rebuilt the temples of Buddha, restored the monuments 
of religion in more than their pristine splendour, and 
covered the face of the kingdom with works for irriga- 
tion to an extent that would seem incredible did not 
their existing ruins conoborate the historical narrative of 
his stupendous labomu 

Such had been the ostensible decay of Buddhism 
during the Malabar domination that, when the kingdom 
wsis recovered from them by Wijayo Bahu, A.D. i071, 
“ there was not to be found in the whole island five 
tirunansLs,” and an embassy was sent to Arramana^ to 
request that members of this superior rank of the priest- 
hood might be sent to restore the order in Ceylon.® 


* A part of the Chiii-Iiidian pen- 
insula, probably between Arracan and 
Siam. 

® RaJaralnacarij p. 85 ; Rujamlij 
p. 252 j MahawamOj ch. lx. 

From the identity of the national 
faith in the two countries, ' inter- 
course existed between Siam and 
Ceylon from time immemorial. At 
a veiy early period missions were 
interchanged for the inter-commu- 
nication of Pali literature, and in 
later times, when, owing to the oppres- 
sion of the Malabors certain orders 
of the priesthood hod become extinct 
in Ceylon, it became essential to seek 
a renewal of ordination at the hands 
of the Siamese hieraiehy {Rajaratna- 
carij p. 86). In the numerous incur- 


I sions of the Molabars from (]!ho]a and 
I Pandya, the literary treasures of 
Ceylon we^^^ deliberately destroyed, 
and the MaJiawanso and RaJavalij 
make frequent lamentations over the 
loss of the sacred books. (See also 
Rajaralmcarij pp. 77, 96, 97.) At a 
still later penod the savage Raja 
Singha, who reigned between a.d. 
1681 and 1692, and became a con- 
vert to Brahmanism, sought eagerly 
for Buddhistical books, and de- 
lighted in burning them in heaps as 
high as a coco-nut tree.” These 
losses it was sought to repair by an 
embassy to Siam, sent bjr Klrti-Sri 
in A.D. 176t3, when a copious supply 
was obtained of Burmese versions ot 
Pali sacred literature. 
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During the same troublous times, schisms and heresy a.d. 
had combined to undermine the national belief, and 
hence one of the first cares of Prakrama Bahu was to 
weed out the perverted sects, and establish a council 
for the settlement of the faith on debatable points, ‘ 
Dagobas and statues of Buddha were multiplied with- 
out end dm'ing his reign, and temples of every form were 
erected both at Pollanarrua and throughout the breadtli 
of the island. Halls for the reading of “bana,” image 
rooms, residences for the priesthood, ambulance halls and 
rest houses for their accommodation when on journeys, 
were built in every district, and rocks were hollowed 
into temples ; one of which, at Pollanarrua, remains to 
the present day with its images of Buddha ; “ one in 
a sitting and another in a lying posture,” almost as del 
sciibed in the Mahawanso? 

In conformity with the spirit of toleration, wliich is one 
of the characteristics of Buddhism, the king “ erected a 
house for the Brahmans of the capital to afford the com- 
forts of religion even to his Malabar enemies.” And 
mindful of the divine injunctions engraven on the rock 
by King Asoka, “ he forbade the animals in the whole 
of Lanka, both of the earth and the water, to be killed,”® 
and planted gardens, “resembling the paradise of the 
God-King Sakkraia, with trees of all sorts bearing fimts 
and odorous flowers.” 

Por the people the king erected almomies at the four 
gates of the capital, and hospitals, with slave boys and 


^ MahawmiaOf ch. Ixxvii. | o£ Buddha, and 300 image rooms 

* MahawamOf ch. Ixxii. For a built, besiderf^ 6100 repaired. He 
description of this temple see the ac- biiilt for the reception of priests from 
count of Pollanarrua m the present a distance, 230 lodging apartments, 
work, Vol. II. Pt X. ch. i. p. 600. 60 halls for preaching, and 9 for 

3 MahawamOf ch. Ixxvii. Among walking, 144 gates, and 192 rooms 
the religions edifices constructed b^ for the purpose of offering flowei's. 
Prakrama Bahu in many parts of his He. built 12 ^artments and 230 halls 
kingdom, the MahaxvansOy enumerates for the use of strangers, and 31 rock 
three temples at Pollanarrua, besides temples, with tanks, baths, and gar- 
others at eveiy two or three gows dens for the pijesthood/’ 
distance j 101 dagobas, 476 statues 
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A.D. maidens to wait upon the sick, superintending them in 
1155. person, and bringing his medical knowledge to assist in 
their direction and management 

Even now the ruins of PoUanarrua, the most pictu- 
resque in Ceylon, attest the care which he lavished on 
his capitaL He surrounded it with ramparts, raised a 
fortress within them, and built a palace for his own 
residence, containing four thousand apartments. He 
founded schools and libraries; built halls for music 
and dancing; formed banks for public baths; opened 
streets, and surrounded the whole city with a wall 
which, if we are to credit the native chronicles, en- 
closed an area twelve inUes broad by nearly thirty in 
length. 

By his liberality, Eohuua and Pihiti were equally em- 
bellished ; the buildings of Vigittapura and Sigiri were 
renewed ; and the ancient edifices at Anarajapoora were 
restored, and its temples and palaces repaired, under the 
personal superintendence of his minister. It is worthy of 
remark that so greatly had the constmetive arts declined, 
even at that period, in Ceylon, that the king had to 
“bring Darailo artificers” from the opposite coast of India 
to repair the structures at his capital.^ 

The details preserved in the §inghsdese chronicles as 
to the works for irrigation which he formed or restored, 
afford an idea of the prodigious encouragement bestowed 
upon agriculture in this reign, as well as of die extent 
to which the rule of the Malabars had retailed the pro- 
gress and destroyed the earlier traces of civilisation.' 
Fourteen hundred and seventy tanljp were constructed 
by the king in various parjs of the island, three of them 
of such vast dimensions .that they were known as the 
“ Seas of Prakrama ; ” * and in addition to these, three 
hundred others were formed by him for the special 
benefit of the priests. The “ Great Lakes ” which he 
repaired, as specified in the Mahawanso, amount to 


* MahawamOf ch. Ixxv. Ixxvii. 


* Hajaratnacarif p. 88. 
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thirteen hundred and ninety-five, and the smaller ones a.d. 
which he restored or enlarged to nine hundred and 
sixty. Besides these, by damming up the rivers, he made 
five hundred and thirty-four watercourses and canals, 
and he repaired three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
one.^ 

The bare enumeration of such labours conveys an 
idea of the prodigious extent to which structures of 
tliis kind had been multiplied by the early kings; and 
we are enabled to form an estimate of the activity of 
agriculture in the twelfth century, and the vast popular 
tion whose wants it supplied, by the thousands of reser- 
voirs still partially used, though in ruins; and the still 
greater number now dry and deserted, and concealed 
by dense jungle, in districts once waving with yellow 
grain. Such was the internal tranquillity which per- 
vaded Ceylon under his rule, that an inscription, engraved 
by one of his successors, on the rock of Dambool, after 
describing the general peace and “security which he 
established, as well in tlie wilderness as in the inhabited 
places,” records that, “even a woman might traverse 
the island with a precious jewel and not be asked what it 
was.” ^ 

In the midst of these congenial operations the energetic 
king had command of military resources, sufficient not 


' The useful ambition of signalising 
their reign by the construction of 
works of iiTigation^ is still exhibited 
by the Buddhist sovereigns of the 
l^ast ; and the king of Buriuidi in his 
interview with the British envoy in 
1855; advanced his exploits of this 
natui'e as his highest claim to distinc- 
tion. I'he conversation is thus re- 
ported in Yule’s Narrative of ihi 
Missimu London; 1858. 

King, Have you seen any of the 
reyal tanks at Oung-ben-le’, which 
have recently been constructed ? 

“ Envoy, 1 have not been yet; your 
Majesty, W I purpose goingp. 

King, I have caused mnety-^iine 
tanks and ancient reservoirs to bo 


dug and repaired j and sLvty^»ix 
canals : whereby a great deal of rice 
land will be available. • * • In 
the reign of Nauraba-dzyar 9009 
tanks and canals were constructed: 
I puroose renewing them.” — ^P. 109. 
p * Moore’s melody; beginning 

^ ** Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 

was founded on a parallel figure 
illustrative of the secnli^ of Ireland 
under: the rule of King Brien ; when; 
according to^ Warner; a maiden 
undertook a journey alono; from one 
extremity of the kingdom to another; 
with only a wand in her hand; at the 
top of which was a ring of exceeding 
great value.” 
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only to repress revolt within his own dominions, but 
also to carry war into distant countries, that had 
offered him insult ‘or inflicted injury on his subjects. 
His first foreign expedition was fitted out to chastise 
the king of Cambodia and Arraraana* in the Siamese 
peninsula, who had plundered merchants from Ceylon, 
visiting those countries to trade in elephants; he had 
likewise intercepted a vessel which was caiTying some 
Singhalese princesses, had outraged Prakrama’s ambas- 
sador, and had dismissed him mutilated and maimed. 
Prakrama sailed on tliis service with a fleet in the sixteenth 
year of his reign. He effected a landing in Arrauiana, van- 
quished the king, and obtained fiiU satisfaction.^ He 
next directed his arms against the Pandyan king, for the 
countenance which that prince had uniformly given to 
the Malabar invaders of the island. He reduced Pandya 
and Chola, rendered their sovereigns his tributaries, and 
having founded a city within the territoiy of the latter, and 
coined money in his own name, he returned in triumph 
to Ceylon.® 

“Thus,” says the Mahawanso, “was the whole island 
of Lanka improved and beautified by this king, whose 
majesty is famous in the annals of good deeds, who was 
faithful in the rehgion of Buddha., and whose fame ex- 
tended abroad Tis the light of the moon.”* “Having 
departed this life,” adds the author of the liajavali, 

“ he was foimd on a silver rock in the wildemess of the 
Himalaya, where are eighty-four thousand mountains 
of gold, and where he wiU reign as a king as long as the * 
world endures.” ® 


* Se« ante, p. 400, n. 

’ TunNouB'8.^#(o»«»,p. 41; Ma- 
hawaiuo, bcx^. ; Rtymvbtacari, p. 
87 ; SajavaKff- 254. 

* Mahawanto, ch. Ixxvi. I am not 
aware whether the Tamil hiatorians 
have chronicled this remarhalile ex- 
pedition, and the conquest of this 
portion of the Dekkan hy the king 
of Ceylon ; hut in tiie catalogue of the 
Kings appended by Prof. Wiisok 


to his Bietorical Sketch of Pandya 
(Asiat. Journ. toI. iii. p. 201) the 
name of “PracramaBoghu ” occursas 
the sixty-fifth in the list of sovereigns 
of that state. For an account ofDipal- 
denia, whore he probably coined his 
Indian money, see Atiat. Soc, Joum, 
Bengal, r. vi. pp. 218, 301. 

* JKoAoimiRso, ch. Ixxviii. 

' BqfaratHaeari, p. 01. 
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ciiAP. xn. 

FATE OP THE SINGHALESE MONABCHY. —ARRIVAL OP 
THE PORTUGUESE, A.D. 1501. 

a.d. 

The reign of Prakrama Baliu, the most glorious in the 1155 . 
annals of Ceylon, is the last which has any pretension to 
renown. His family were unequal to sustain or extend 
the honours he had won, and his nephew', a pious 
voluptuary, by whom he was succeeded, was killed in ngR. 
an intrigue with the daughter of a herdsman whilst 
awaiting tlie result of an appeal to the Buddliist sove- 
reign of Arramana to aid him in reforming religion. 

His murderer, whom he had previously .nominated his a.d. 
success(^, himself fell by assassination. An heir to the 
throne was discovered amongst the Singhalese exiles on a.d. 
the coast of India but death soon ende(J his brief reign.*^^^^' 
His Jirother and his nephew in turn assumed the crown ; ^ ^ 
both were despatched by the Adigar, who, having allied 1196. 
himself with the royal family by marrying the widow of 
the great Prakrama, contrived to place her on the throne, ^ 
imder the title of Queen Lila-Wati, a.d. 1197. With- 1197 . 
in less than three years she was deposed by an usurper, 
and he being speedily puf to flight, another queen, ^ 
Kalyana-Wati, was placed af the head of the kingdom. 1202 . 
The next ill-fated sovereign,' a baby of th»ee months 


' Wijayo Bahu IL, killed by ’ Kirti Nissanga, brought from 
Mihindo, a.d. 1187. Kalinga, a.d. 1192. 
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A.D. old, was speedily set aside by means of a hired 
1202. force, and the first queen, Lila-Wati, restored to 
the throne. But ^e same band who had eflected 
a revolution in her favour were prompt to repeat 
the exploit; she^as a second time . deposed, mid a 
third time recalled by the intervention of foreign mcrce- 
naries.' 

A.D. Within thirty years from the decease of Prakrama 
1211. Bahu, the kingdom was reduced to such an extremity 
of weakness by contentions amongst the royal family, 
and by the excesses of tlieir partisans, that the vigilant 
Malabars seized the opportunity to land with an army 
of 24,000 men, reconquered the whole of the island, 
and Magha, their leader, became king of Ceylon a.d. 
1214.2 

The adventurers who invaded Ceylon on this occasion 
came not from Chola or Pandya, as before, but from 
Kalinga, that portion of the Dekkan which now forms 
the Northern Circars. Their domination' was marked 
by more than ordinary cruelty, and tlie Mahawanso and 
Eajaratnacari describe with painful elaboration the 
extinction of Buddhism, the overthrow of temples, the 
ruin of dagobas, the expulsion of priests, and file occu- 
pation of their dwellings by Darailos, the outrage of 
•castes, the violation of property, and the torture of its 
possessors to extract the disclosure of their treastires, 
“ till the whole island resembled a dwelling in flames 
or a house darkened by funeral rites.”® 

On all former occasions Eohuna and the South had 
been comparatively free from the actual presence of the 
enemy, but in this instance they established themselves 


* Of the very rare examples now 
extant of Singhalese coins, one of the 
most remarkable bears the name of 
-Lila - Wnti. — Numismatic Chronic 
cloj 1863. Pamrs on some Coim of 
Ceylm, W. S?W. V KVX,I!sq.j p. 12«. 

* Najavalif p. 260. 

’ Mahawanso, ch. Ixxix. ; Nqfa^ 
ratfuxeari, p. 03 } Rqfavali, p. 26(i. 
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at Mahagam ^ and thence to Jaffnapatam, every pro- a.d. 
vince in the island was brought under subjection to their 1211. 
rule. 

The peninsula of Jaffna and the extremity of the island 
north of Adam’s Bridge, owing to its proximity to the 
Indian coast, was at aU times the district most infested 
by the Malabars. Jambukola, the modem Colombogam, 
is the port which is rendered memorable in the Maha- 
wanso by the departure of embassies and the arrival of 
relics from the Buddhist countries, and Mantotte, to the 
north of Manaar, was the landing place of the innumer- 
able expeditions which sailed from Chola and Pandya for 
the subjugation of Ceylon. 

The Tamils have a tradition that, prior to ihe Christian 
era, Jaffna was colonised by Malabars, and that a Cholian 
prince assumed the government, A.D. 101, — a date which 
corresponds closely with the second Malabar invasion 
recorded in the Mahawamo. Tlience they extended tlieir 
authority over the adjacent country of the Wanny, as far 
south as Mantotte and Manaar, “ fortified their frontiers 
and stationed wardens and watchers to protect them- 
selves from invasion.”* The successive bands of ma- 
rauder {irriving from the coast had thus on eveiy occasion 
a base for operations, and a strong force of sympa- 
thisers to cover their landing ; and frpm the inability 
of the Singhalese to offer an effectual resistance, those 
portions of the island were from a very early period 
practically abandoned to the Malabars, whose de- 
scendants at the present day form the great bulk of its 
popidation. * 

After an interval of twenty years, Wijayo Bahu IE., A.D. a.d. 
1235, collected as many Singhalese followers as enabled 
him to recover a portion of the kingdom, and establish 
himself in Maya, within which, he built a capital at Jam- 
budronha or Dambedenia, about fifty nfiles north-east of 

^ Rajamlif 267. Jownitd of the Royal Asiat. Society of 

® See a paper on the early Histoiy Ceylon, 1847, p. 
of Jaflha by S. Casie Chittt, 
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the present Colombo. Tlie Malabars stiU retained posses- 
sion of Piliiti, and defended their frontier by a line of 
forts drawn across the island from PoUanarrua to Ooroo- 
totta on the western coast.* 

A.D. Thirty years later Pandita Prakrama Bahu III., in 
1266. 1266, effected a further dislodgment of the enemy in the 
north ; but Ceylon, which possessed 

<< Tlio fatal gift of boanty, that became 
A funeral dower of pnssent woes and past/’ 

was destined never again to be free from the evils of foreign 
invasion ; a new race of marauders from the Malayan 
peninsula were her next assailants ^ ; and these were fol- 
lowed at no very long interval by a fresh expedition from 
the coast of j^ndia.® 

Having learned by experience the exposure and inse- 
curity of the successive capitals, which had been built 
by former sovereigfls in the low lands, this king founded 
the city of Kandy, then called Shnwardanapura, amongst 
the mountaiqs of MayaS to which he removed the 
sacred dalada, and the other treasures of the crown. 
But such precautions came too late : to use the simile 
of the native historian, they were “ fencing the field 
whilst the oxen were within engaged in deypuring 
the com.”® The power of the Malabars had become 
so firmly rooted, and had so irresistibly extended itscUi 
that, one after another, each of the earlier capitals was 
abandoned to them, and the scat of government car- 
ried further towards the south. Pollanatma had risen 
into importance in the eighth and hinth centuries, when 
Anarajapoora was found to be no longer tenable against 
the strangers. Dambedenia was next adopted, a.d. 

^ 1235, as a retreat from PoUanarrua ; and this being ‘ 

1303. deemed insecure, was exchanged, a.d. 1303, for Yapahu 
in the Seven Cories. Here the Pandyan marauders 

* MilhawamOy cb. Ixxx. Ixxxii.; ^ Mdhawansoj ch. Ixxxii. 

jaratnumriyYfMy^^\^javaliy^.2^, ^ Rajq^atnacari^ p. 104; Mahn- 
^ pp. 266, 2^. A second ch. Ixxxiii. 

Malay landing is recorded in the reign ^ J^jai'otnamri. pr 82. 
of Prakrama lIL, a.d. 1207. 
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followed in the rear of the retreating sovereign^, • 
surprised the new capital, and carried off tlie dalada 
relic to the coast of India. After its recovery Ya- 
•pahu was deserted, A. d. 1319. KomegaUe or Kunmai- -i-®- 
galla, then called Hastisailapura, and Gampola® still 
further to the south, and more deeply intrenched 
amongst the Kandyan mountains, were successively 
chosen for the royal residence, A.D. 1347. .Thence the 
uneasy seat of government was carried to Peradenia, close 
by Kandy, and its latest migration, a.d. 1410, was to 
Jaya-wardana-pura, the modern Cotta, a few miles cast of 
Colombo. 

Such frequent removals arc evidences of the alarm and 
despondency excited by the forays and encroachments of 
the Malabars, who from their stronghold at Jadha exercised 
undisputed dominion over the northern coasts on both 
sides of the island, and, secure in the possession of the 
two ancient capitals, Anarajapoora and Pollanarrua, spread 
over the rich and productive plains of the, north. To 
the present hour the population of tlie island retains the 
permanent traces of this alien occupation of the ancient 
kingdom of Piliiti. The language of the north of the 
island, from Chilaw on the west coast to Batticaloa on 
the eastj is chiefly, and in the majority of localities 
exclusively, Tamil ; whilst to the south of the Dcderar 
oya and the MahawcUi-ganga, in the anjdcnt divisions 
of Eohuna and Maya, the vernacular is 'uniformly Sin- 
ghalese. 

Occasionally, after long periods of inaction, collisions 
took place ; or the Singhalese kings equipped expeditions 
against tlie north ; but the contest was imequal ; and in 
spite of casual successes, “ the* king of the Ceylonese Ma- 
labare,” as he is styled in Xhe'Rajavali, held his court at 
Jaffnapatam, and collected tribute from both the high and 

A. I). 4| j nacari to have been built by one of 

* Gampola or Gam-pala, Ganga- the brothers-in-law of Panduwasa, 
sinpttra, the beautiful city near B.C. 604. 
the river,” is sdd in the Rajarnt- 
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A.D. thg low countries, whilst the south of the island was sub- 
1410. divided into a variety of petty kingdoms, the chiefs of 
which, at Yapahu, at Kandy, at Gampola, at Matura, 
Mahagam, Matdle, and other places \ acknowledged the* 
nominal supremacy of the sovereign at Cotta, with whom, 
however, they were necessarily involved in territorial 
contentions, and in hostilities provoked by the withhold- 
ing of tribute. 

It was during this period that an event occurred, 
which i!j obscurely alluded to in some of the Singhalese 
chronicles, but is, recorded with such minute details in 
severtd of the Chinese historical works, as to afford a 
reliable illustration of the condition of the island and its 
monarchy in the fifteenth centmy. Prior to that time 
the community of religion between Ceylon and China, 
and the eagerness of the latter country to extend its 
commerce, led to the establishment of an intercourse 
which has been elsewhere described ^ ; missions were 
constantly despatched charged with an interchange of 
courtesies between the sovereigns ; theologians and 
olGcers of state arrived hi Ceylon empowered to col- 
lect infoiination regarding the doctrines of Buddha; 
and envoys were sent in retura bearing royal donations 
of relics and sacred books. The Singhalese monarchs, 
overawed by the magnitude of the imperial power, were 
induced to avow towards China a sense of dependency 
approaching to homage ; and the gifts which they offered 
are- aU recorded in the Chinese annals as so many 
“payments of tribute.” At length, in the year 1405®, 


* BajavaUj p. 263 j Malmioamo, 
ch. Ixxxvii. 

* See Part v. ch. iii. 

® The narrative in the text is ex- 
tracted from the Ta-tsing-yi-tungj 
a ^^Topographical Account of the 
Manchoo Empire/^ written in the 
seventeenth century, to a copy of 
which, in the liritish Museum, my 
attention was directed by the eru- 
dite Chinese scholar, Mr. Meadows, 
author of *^The Chinese and their 


llehellions." The stoiy of this 
Chinese expedition to Ceylon will 
also bo found- in the* Se-yih-ke-foo- 
choPy Description of Western 
Countries, a.d. 1460 j the Woo heo~ 
pecUy A Record of the Ming Dynas- 
ty,” A.D. 1622, b. lyiii. p. 3, and in the 
Ming-shey History of the Ming 
Dynastv-” a.d. 1739, cccxxvi. p. 2. 
For a mrther account of this event 
see Part v. of this work, ch. iii. 
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during the reign of the emperor Yung-lo* of the Ming a.d. 
dynasty, a celebrated Chinese commander, Ching-Ho, 
having visited Ceylon as the bearer of incense and 
offerings, to be deposited at the shrine of Buddha, was 
waylaid, together with his followers, by the Singhalese 
king, Wijayo Bahu VL, who held his court at Gampola, 
and with difficulty effected an escape to his ships. To 
revenge tliis treacherous affront Ching-Ho was despatched 
a few years afterwards with a considerable fleet and a 
formidable mihtary force, which the king (whom the 
Chinese historian calls A-lee-ko-nae-^vih) prepai’cd to re- 
sist; but by a vigorous effort Ho and his followers 
succeeded in seiring the capital, and bore off the sove- 
reign, together with his family, as prisoners to China. 

He presented them to the emperor, who, out of com- 
passion, ordered them to be sent back to their coimtry 
on the condition that “ the wisest of the family should 
be chosen king.” “ Seaij-pa-7iea-na ” ^ was accordingly 
elected, and this choice being confirmed, he was sent 
to his native country, duly provided with a seal of in- 
vestiture, as a vassal of the empire under the style of Sri 
Prakrama Bahu VI., — and from that period till the reign 
of Teen-shun, a.d. 1434 — 1448, Ceylon continued to pay 
an annual tribute to China. 

From the beginning of the 13th century to the ex- 
tinction of the Singhalese dynasty in the 18tli, the island 
cannot be said to have been ever entirely freed from the 
presence of the Malabars. The latter, even when teni- 
jiorarily subdued, remained with forced professions of 
loyalty; Danulo soldiers were taken into pay by the 
Singhalese sovereigns ; die dQwales of the Hindu worship 
were built in close contiguity to the wiharas of Buddhism, 
and by frequent intermarriages the royal line was almost as 
closely allied to the kings of dibla and Pandya as to the 
blood of the Suluwanse.* 

* The calls the^mperor • i2cp(mi/i,p.261,262. In a.d. 1187 

Ching-tsoo.” on the death of MahindoV the second 

* So called in the Chinese ori- in succession from the mat Prak- 

ginal. , rama, the crown devolved upon Kirti 

VOL. I. B B 
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A.D. It was in this state of exhaustion, that the Singhalese 
1505. .\yere brought into contact with Europeans, during the 
reign of Dharma Prakrama IX., when the Portuguese, who 
had recently established themselves in India, appeared 
for the first time in Ceylon, A.D. 1505. The paramount 
sovereign was then living at Cotta ; and the llajavali re- 
cords the event in the following terms : — “And now it 
came to pass that in the Christian year 1522, in the 
month of April, a sliip from Portugal arrived at Colombo, 
and information was brought to the king, that there were 
in the harbour a race of very white and beautiful people, 
who wear boots and hats of iron, and never stop in one 
place. They eat a sort of white stone, and drink blood ; 
and if they get a fish they give two or three ride in gold 
for it; and besides, they have guns with a noise louder 
than thunder, and a ball shot from one of them, after tra- 
versing a league, will break a castle of mmble.” ^ 

Befoi'e proceeding to recount the intercourse of the 
islanders with these civilised visitors, and the gi'ave re- 
sults which followed, it will be well to cast a glance over 
the condition of the people during the period which pre- 
ceded ; and to cull from the native historians such notices 
of the domestic and social position of the Singhalese as 
occur in passages intended by their annalists to chronicle 
only those events which infliienccd the national worship, 
or the exploits of those royal personages, who earned im- 
mortality by their protection of Buddhism. 


Nissanga^ who was summoned from 
Kalinga on the Coromandel Coast. 
On the extinction of the recognised 
line of Suluwanse in A.D. 1706, a, 
prince from Madura, who was merely 
n connection by marriage,^ succeeded 
to the throne. The King Kaj a Singha, 
who detained Knox in captivity, a.d. 


1640, was manied to a Malabar prin- 
cess. In fact, the four last kings of 
Cej^lon, prior to its suiTendor to (Jrtjat 
lintain, were pure Malabars, without 
a trace of Sinhalese blood. 

^ llajavaJli^ UrnAn’s version, p. 
278. 
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CHAPTER I 

POPULATION. — CASTE. — SLAVERY AND BAJA-KARIYA. 

Population. — lu no single instance do the chronicles of 
Ceylon mention the precise amount of the population of 
the island, at any particular period ; but there is a suffi- 
ciency of evidence, both historical and physical, to show 
that it must have been prodigious and dense, especially in 
the reigns of the more prosperous kings. In a civilised 
• state and in ordinary chmates, artificial wants necessarily 
impose certain limits to the increase of man. Not so, 
however, in a tropical region, where clothing is an encum- 
brance, the smallest shelter a home, and sustenance suppHed 
by the bounty of the soil in almost spontaneous abundance. 
Under such propitious cu'cumstanccs, in the midst of a 
profusion of fruit-bearing-trees, and in a country reple- 
nished by a teeming harvest twice, at least, in each year, 
with the least possible appheation of labour ; it will bo 
readily granted that the number of the people must 
be mainly, if not entirely, adjusted by the extent of arable 
land. 

The emotion of the traveller of the present time, as day 
after day he traverses the northern portions of the island, 
and penetrates the deep forests of the interior, is one of 
unceasing astonishment at the inconceivable multitude of 
deserted tanks, the hollows of. which are still to be traced ; 
and the innumerable embankinents, overgrown with tim- 
ber, indicating the sites of prodigious reservoirs that for- 
merly fertilised districts now sohtaxy and barren. Every 
such tank is the landmark of one village at least, and 
such are the dimensions of some of them that in proper- 

K E 3 
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tion to their area, it is probable that hundreds of villages 
may have been supported by a single one of these inland 
lakes. 

The labour necessary to construct one of these gigan- . 
tic works for irrigation is in itself an evidence of local 
density of population ; but their multiplication by suc- 
cessive kings, and the constantly recurring record of 
district after district brought under cultivation in each 
siiccessivc reign * , demonstrate the steady increase 
of population, and the multitude of husbandmen whose 
combined and sustained toil was indispensable to keep 
these prodigious structures in productive activity. 
The Rajavali relates that in the year 1301 A.D. 
King Prakrama m,, on the eve of his death, reminded 
his sons, that having conquered the Malabars, he had 
united under one rule the three kingdoms of the island, , 
Pihiti with 450,000 villages, Eohuna with 770,000, 
and Maya with 250,000.* A village hi Ceylon, it must 
be observed, resembles a “ town ” in the phraseology of 
Scotland, where the smallest collection of houses, or 
even a single farmstead with its buildings is enough to 
justify tliat appellation. In the same manner, according 
to the sacred ordinances which regulate the*conduct of 
the Buddhist priesthood, a “sohtary house, if there be 
people, must be regarded as a village,” ® and aU beyond 
it is the forest. 

Even assuming that the figures employed by the 
author of the Rajavali partake of the exaggeration 
common to all oriental narratives, no one who has 
visited the silent and deserted regions, which were 


1 The practice of recording the 
formation of tanks for irrigation by 
the sovereign is not confined to the 
chronicles of Ceylon. The construc- 
tion of similar works on the continent 
of India has been commemorated in 
the same manner by the native histo- 
rians. The memoirs of the Rajas of 
Orissa show the number of tanks 
made and wells dug in every reign. 


* Bqjavali. p. 2C2. A century later 
in the reign of Prakrama-Kotta^ a.d. 
1410^ the Itajaratifiacari says^ there 
then were 256^000 villages in 
province of Matura, 405^000 in that of 
Jafiha, and 790.000 in Oovah. — 
P. 112. 

s Habdt’s Eattem Momchism. ch. 
xiii. p. 133. 
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once the homes of millions, can hesitate to believe that 
when the island was in the zenith of its prosperity, 
the population of Ceylon must of necessity have 
. been at least ten times as great as it' is at the present 
day. 

The same train of thought leads to a clearer concep- 
tion of die means by which this dense population was 
preserved, througli so many centuries, in spite of frequent 
revolutions and often recurring invasions ; as well as 
of the causes which led to its ultimate disappearance, 
when intestine decay had wasted the organisation on 
which the fabric of society rested. Cultivation, as it 
existed in the north of Ceylon, was almost entirely de- 
l^endent on the store of water preserved in each vilhige 
tank ; and it could only bo carried on by the combined 
labour of the whole local community, applied in the 
first instance to collect and secure the requisite supply 
for irrigation, and afterwards to distribute it to the 
rice lands, which were tilled by the imited exertions of 
the inhabitanrs, amongst whom the crop was divided in 
due proportions. So indispensable wore concord and 
union in such operutions, that injunctions for their 
maintenance were sometimes engraven on the rocks, as 
an impei isliablc exhortation to forbearance and harmony.^ 
Hence, in the recurring convulsions that overthrew suc- 
cessive dynasties, and transferred the crown to usviqiers, 
with a facile rapidity, otherwise almost unintelligible, 
it is easy to comprehend that the mass of the people 
had the strongest possible motives for passive sub- 
nussion, and were constrained to acquiescence by an 
instinctive dread of the fat^l efiects of prolonged com- 
motion. If interrupted in their industry, by the 
dread of such events, they retired till the storm had 
blown over, and returned, after each temporary disper- 


^ See the inscription on the rock of I one on a rock at Pollannrrua^ ibid,, 
Miliintala, A. n. 2(52, Tubnoub’s Ejn- | p. 92. 
tome, Appendix, p. 90 j and a similar 
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sion, to resume possession of the lands and their village 
tank.^ 

The desolation which now reigns over the plains 
which the Singhalese formerly tilled, was precipitated 
by the reckless domination of the Malabars, in the four- 
teenth and following centuldes. The destruction of 
reservoirs and tanks has been ascribed to defective con- 
struction, and to the absence of spill-waters, and other 
facilities' for chschargiag the smplus-water, diu'ing the 
prevalence of excessive rains ; but independently of the 
fact that vast numbers of these tanks, though utterly 
desei-ted, remain, in this respect, almost uninjured to 
the present day, we have the evidence of their own. 
native historians, that for upwards of fifteen centuries, 
the reservoirs, when duly attended to, successfully defied 
all the dangers to bo apprehended from mundation. 
Their destruction and abandonment are ascribable, not 
so much to any engineering defect, as to the disruption 
of the village communities, by whom they were so long 
maintained. The nun of a reservoir, when neglected 
and permitted to fall into decay, was speedy and inevi- 
table ; and as the destruction of the village tank involved 
the flight of all dependent upon it, the water, once per- 
mitted to escape, carried pestilence. and miasma over the 
plains they had previously covered with plenty. After 
such a calamity any partial return of the villagers, even 
where it was not prevented by the dread of malaria, 
would have been impracticable ; for the obvious reason, 
that where the whole combined labour of the commu- 
nity was not more than sufficient to carry on the work 
of conservancy and cultivation, the diminished force of 
a few would have been utterly unavailing, either to 
effect the reparation of the watercourses, or to restore 
the system on which the culture of rice-land depends. 
Thus the process of decay, instead of a gradual decline as 


* Seo ante Vol. I. p. 961. n. 
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in other countries, became sudden and utter desolation in 
Ceylon. 

From such traces as are perceptible in the story of 
the earliest immigrants, it is obvious that in their 
domestic habits and civil life they brought with them 
and preserved in Ceylon the traits and pursuits 
which characterised the Aryan races that had colonised 
the valley of the Ganges. The Singhalese Chronicles 
abound, Uke the ancient Vedas, in allusions to agri- 
culture and herd.s, to the breeding of cattle and the 
culture of grain. They speak of village communities 
and of their social organisation, as purely patriarchal. 
Women were treated with respect and deference ; 
and as priestesses and queens they acquired a pro- 
minent place in the national esteem. Kich furniture 
was used in dwellings and costly textures for dress ; 
but these were obtained from other nations, whose 
ships resorted to the island, whilst its inhabitants, 
averse to intercourse with foreigners, and ignorant of 
navigation, held the pursuits of the merchant in no 
esteem. 

Caste . — Amongst the aboriginal inhabitants caste ap- 
pears to have been unknown, although after the arrival 
of Wijayo and his followers the system in all its minute 
subdivisions, and slavery, both domestic and praedial, 
prevailed throughout the island. The Buddhists, as 
dissenters, who revolted against the arrogant preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, embodied in their doctrines a 
protest against caste under any modification. But even 
after the conversion of the Singhalese to Buddhism, and 
their acceptance of the faij^ at the hands of Mahindo, 
caste as a national institution was foimd too obstinately 
established to be overthrown by the Buddhist priest- 
hood; and reinforced, as its supporters were, by sub- 
sequent intercourse with the Malabars, it has been 
perpetuated to the present time, as a conventional and 
social, though no longer as a sacred institution. I*rao 
tically, the Singhalese ignore three of the great classes, 
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theoretically maintained by the Hindus; among them 
there are neither Brahmans, Vaisyas, nor Kshastryas; 
and at the head of- the class wliich they retain, they 
place the Goi-wanse or Vellalas, nominally “ tillers of 
the soil.” In earlier times the institutibn seems to have 
been recognised in its entirety, and in the glowing de- 
scription given in the Mahawamo of the planting of the 
great Bo-tree, “the sovereign the lord of chjuiots 
directed that it should be lifted by the four high caste 
tribes and by eight persons of each of the other castes.” ‘ 
In later times the higher 'ranks are seldom spoken of in 
the historical books but by specific titles, but frequent 
allusion is made to the Chandalas, the lowest of all, who 
were degraded to the office of scavengers and carriers of 
corpses.* 

Slavery . — ^The existence of slavery is repeatedly re- 
ferred to, and in the absence of any specific allusion to 
its origin in Ceylon, it must be presumed to have been 
borrowed from India. As the Sudras, according to the 
institutes of Menu, were by the laws of caste consigned 
to helpless bondage, so slavery in Ceylon was an attri- 
bute of race ® ; and those condemned to it were doomed 
to toil fi:om their birth, with no requital other than the 
obligation on the part of their masters to maintain 
them in health, to succour them in sickness, and appor- 
tion their burdens to their strength.^ And although tlie 
liberality of theoretical Buddhism threw open, even to 
the lowest caste, all the privileges of the priesthood, the 


^ UfahmmnsOf ch. xix. p. 116. 

^ Ibid,, ch. X. p. 66. The Chaudola 
in one of the Jatakos is represented 
as one horn in the open air^ his pa- 
rents not being possessed of a roof ; 
and as he lies amongst the pots when 
his mother goes to cut fire-wood^ he 
is suckled by the bitch along with her 
pugs.’’ ILlrdt’s Buddhism, ch. iii. 


• * In later times^ slavery was not 
confined to the low castes ; insolvents 
could be made slaves by their credi- 
tors — ^the chief frequently bu 3 ring the 
debt; and attaching the debtor to his 
followers. The children of freemen, 
by female slaves, followed the status 
of their mothers. 

* IIardy’s Buddhim, ch. x, p. 482. 
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slave alone was repulsed, on the ground that his admis- 
sion would deprive the owner of his services.* like 
other property, slaves could be possessed by the 
Buddhist monasteries, and inscriptions, stiU existing 
upon the rocks of Mihintala and Dambool, attest the 
competency of the priests to receive them as .gifts, and to 
require that as slaves they should be exempted from 
taxation. 

Unrelaxed in its assertion of abstract right, but miti- 
gated in the forms of its practical enforcement, slavery 
endured in Ceylon till extinguished by the fiat of the 
British Government in 1845.® In the northern and 
Tamil districts of the island, its characteristics diflered 
considerably from its aspect in the south and amongst 
the Kandyan mountains. In the former, the slaves were 
emifioyed in the labours of the field and rewarded with 
a small proportion of the produce ; but amongst the pure 
Singhalese, slavery was domestic rather than praedial, 
and those bom to its duties were employed less as the 
servants, than as the suite of the Kandyan chiefs. Slaves 
swelled the train of their retainers on all occasions of 
display, and had certain domestic duties assigned to them, 
amongst wliich was the carrying of fire-wood, and the 
laying out of the corpse after death. The strongest proof 
of the general mildness of their treatment in all parts of 
the island, is derived fi:om the fact, that when in 1845, 
Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, directed the final 
abolition of the system, slavery was extinguished in 
Ceylon without a claim for compensation on the part of 
the proprietors. * 

Compulsory Labour . — .Another institution, to the in- 
fluence and operation of which the country was indebted 
for the constmetion of the works which diffused plenty 
throughout every region, wm the system of Raja-kariya, 

• 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Monachwnj ch. and the proceedings for its suppres- 
iv. p. 18. sion, will be found in Fridham’s 

* An account of slavery in Ceylon, Ceylm, vol. i. p. 223. 
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by which the king liad a right to employ, for public 
purposes, the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. To 
what extent this was .capable of exaction, or under what 
safeguards it was enforced in early times, does not appear 
from the historical books. But on all occasions when 
tanks were, to be formed, or canals cut for irrigation, 
the Mahawamo alludes — almost in words of course — 
to the application of Eaja-kariya for their construction *, 
the people being summoned to the task by beat of 
drum.* 

The only mention of the system which attracts parti- 
cular attention, is the honour awarded to tlie most pious 
of the kings, who, whilst maintaining Eaja-kariya as an 
institution, nevertheless stigmatised it as “oppression” 
when applied to non-productive objects ; and on the 
occasion of erecting one of the most stupendous of the 
monuments dedicated to the national faith, felt that the 
merit of the act woidd be neutralised, were it to be 
accomplished by “ unrequited ” labour.® 


^ The inscription engraven on the 
rock at Mihintfila, amongst other re- 
gulations for enforcing the observance 
by the temple tenants of the con- 
ditions on which their lai^^s were held, 
declares that if a fault be comniitted 
by any of the cidtivators, the adequate 
fine shall bo assessed accoi*ding to 
usage j or in lieu thereof, the delin- 
quent shall be directed to work at tke 
lake in making an ezeavation not 


exceeding sixteen cubits in circum- 
ference and one cubit deep." — Tuii- 
NOTJE^s EpitomCj &c., Appendix, p. 87. 

* Malmonmoy ch. xxv. p. 149. 

® Ihid.f ch. xxvii. pp. 1G8, 1G5. 
King Tissa^ a.I). 201, in imitation of 
Dutugaimunu, caused the restorations 
of monuments at the capital to he 
made with paid labour ^ — Ibid., ch. 
xxxvi. p. 22G. See ante Vol. I. Pt. nr. 
ch. V. p. 358. 
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AGRICULTUEE. — IRRIGATION. — CATTLE AND CROPS. 

Agriculture. — Prior to the arrival of the Bengalis, and 
even for some centuries after* the conquest of Wijayo, 
before the knowledge of agriculture had extended 
throughout the island, the inhabitants appear to have 
subsisted to a great extent by the chase.* Hunting the 
elk and the boar was one of the amusements of the 
early princes ; the “ Koyal Huntsmen ” had a range of 
buildings erected for their residence at Anarajapoora, 
B.C. 504*, and the laws of the chase generously forbade 
to shoot deer except in flight.® Dogs were trained to 
assist in the sport * and tlie oppressed aborigines, driven 
by their conquerors to the forests of Eohuna and Maya, 
are the subject of frequent commendation in the pages of 
the Mahawanso, from their singular ability in the use of 
the bow.® * 

Before the arrival of Wijayo, b.c. 543, agriculture was 
unknown in Ceylon, and grain, if grown at all, was not 
systematically cultivated. The Yakkhos, the aborigines, 
subsisted, as do the Veddahs, their h’neal descendants, at 
the present day, on fruits, honey, and the products of the 
chase. Bice was distributed by Kuweni to the followers 
of Wijayo, but it was “ rice procured from the wrecked 


> MtthawmisOfCh, x. p.69; ch. xiv. 
p. 78 ; ch. xxiii. p. 142. The hunt- 
ing of the hare is mentioned 101 B.C. 
Mahawanso, ch. xxiii. p. 141. 

* Ibid,, ch. X. p. 00. 

* Ibid,, ch. xiv. n. 78. King De- 
yenipiatissa^ when aoBcrying the elk 
whiem led him to the mountain where 


Mahindo was seated, exclaimed, It 
IS not fair to shoot him standing I ” 
he twanged his bowstring and fol- 
lowed him as he fled. See ante, 
p. 341, n. 

* IMd,, ch. xxviii. p. 100. 

^ Ibid,, ch. xxxiii. pp. 202, 204, 
&c. 
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ships of mariners.” ' And two centuries later, so scanty 
was the production of native grain, that Asoka, amongst 
the presents which he sent to his ally Devenipiatissa, 
included “ one hundrfed and sixty loads of hill paddi from 
Bengal.” * 

A Singhalese narrative of the “ Planting of the Bo-tree,” 
an English version of which will be found amongst the 
translations prepared for Sir Alexander Johnston, men- 
tions the fact, that rice was still imported into Ceylon 
from the Coromandel coast ® in the second century before 
Christ. . 

Irrigation . — It was to the Hindu kings who succeeded 
Wijayo, that Ceylon was indebted for the earhest know- 
ledge of agriculture, for the constniction of reservoirs, 
and the practice of irrigation for the cidtivation of rice.^ 


* MahawamOy ch. vii. p. 49. 

* Ihid., ch. xi. p. 70. 

5 Upham, Saci'ed Books of Ceylon, 
vol. iii. p. 231. 

* A very able report on irrigation 
in some of the districts of Ceylon 
has been recently drawn up by Mr. 
Bailey, of the Ceylon Civil Ser\’ice ^ 
but the author has been led into an 
ciTor in supposing that, it cannot be 
to India that wo must look for the 
origin of tanks and canals in Ceylon,^^ 
and that the knowledge of their con- 
struction was derived through the 
Arabian and Persian merchants who 
traded between Egypt and Ceylon.” 
Mr. Bailey rests this conclusion on 
the assei-tioii that the first Indian 
canal of which we have any record 
dates no farther back than the middle 
of the fourteenth century. There was 
nothing in common between the 
shallow canals for distributing the 
periodical inundation of the Nile over 
the level lands of Egypt (a countiy 
in which rice was fittle known), 
and the mgantic embankments by 
which hills were so connected in 
Ceylon as to convert the valleys be- 
tween them into inland lakes; and 
there was no similai'ity to render 
the excavation of tlie one a model 
and precedent for the construction of 


the other. Probably the lake Moeris 
dwells in the mind of those who 
ascribe prf)ficiency in inigation to 
the ancient Egyptians ; but although 
Herodotus asserts it to have been an 
excavation, xupoiroirfroc Kai dpVKTt} 
(lib, ii. 149), geologic investigation 
has shown that Moeris is a natural 
lake created by the local depression 
of that portion of the Arsinoite nome. 
Neither Strabo nor Pliny, who be- 
lieved it to bo artificial, ascribed its 
origin to anything connected with 
iiTigation, for which, in fact, its level 
would render it unsuitable. Nature 
had done so much for irri^mtion in 
Egypt, that art was forestalled ; and 
even had it been otherwise, and hod 
the natives of that country been adepts 
in the science, or capable of teaching 
it, the least qualified impailers of 
engineering knowledge would have 
been the Arab and Persian mariners, 
whose lives were spent in coasting 
the shores of the Inuian Ocean. It is 
true that in Arabia itself, at a very 
early period, there is the tradition of 
the great artificial lake of Aram, in 
Yemen, about the time of Alexander 
the Great (Salehs JSToraw, Introd. p. 7); 
and evidence still more authentic 
serves to show that the practice of 
artificial irrigation was one of the 
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The first tank in Ceylon was formed by the successor 
of Wijayo, b.c. 504, and their subsequent multiplication 
to an almost incredible extent is ascribable to the 
influence of the Buddhist religion, which, abhorring 


earliest occupations of the human race. 
The Scriptures, in enuiuemting the 
descendants of Shem, states that “unto 
libber were bom two sons, and the 
name of one was Peleg, for in his days 
the earth was divided.” ch. 

X. v(jr. 25.) In this passage, according 
to CvrilC. Ctraham, the temi l*vleg 
lias a profounder meanuig, and the 
sentence should have been translated 
— “/or tn hid days the earth was cut 
into caiuih.^' (^Cambridge Essaydyl&iB.') 

Hut historical testimony exists 
wliich removes all obscurity from the 
iiupiiry as to who were the instruc- 
tors of the Singhalese. The most 
jiiicitmt books of the Hindus show 
that the practice of canal-makingwas 
understood in India at as early a period 
as ill Egj'pt. Canals are mentioned in 
the llayamanay the stoiy of which be- 
longs to the dimmest antiquity j and 
wlien Jlaratha, the half-brother of 
Kama, was about to search for him in 
the 1 leklcaii, his train is described as 
including “labourers, with carts, 
bridge-buildei's, caipeiiters, and dig- 
gers of canals.” (Jiamayanay Caut’s 
'IVaus., vol. iii. p. 228.) The JMaha^ 
imnsof removes all doubt as to the 
person by whom the Singhalese were 
instructijd in fomiingwoms for imga- 
tion, by naming the Bmhman engineer 
contomporaiy with tlie construction 
of the earliest tanks in the fourth 
century before the Christian era. 
{Mahmva?idOy cli. x.) Somewhat later, 
B.c. 2(12, the inscription on the rock 
at Mihintala ascribes to the Malabars 
the s^'stem of managing the water for 
the rice lands, and airects that “ ac- 
cording to the supply of water in 
the Icdce, the same shall bo distri- 
buted to the lands of the wihara 
in the nmmier formerly regidcitcd by 
the Tamils” (^Notes to Tuiinour’s 
BpitomCy p. 00.) To be convinced of 
the Tamil origin of the tank system 
which subsists to the pmsent day in 
Ceylon, it is only necessary to the the 


tanks of the Southern Dekkan. The 
innumerable excavated reservoirs or 
colams of Ceylon will bo found to cor- 
respond with the culams of INlysore ; 
and the vast erays fomied by drawing 
a bund to intercept the water flowing 
between two elevated ridges, exhibit 
the podel wliich has been followed at 
Padivil, Kandelai, Minery, and all the 
other huge constnictions of Ceylon. 
But whoever may have been the ori- 
ginal instructors of the Singhalese in 
the fomiation of tanks, there seems 
every reason to believe that from their 
own subsequent experience, and the 
prodigious extent to whi(!h they oc- 
cupied themselves in the formation of 
works of this kind, a facility was at- 
tained in Ceylon imsurposscd by tho 
people of any other countiy. It is a 
cunous circumstance in connection 
with this inquiry, that in the eighth 
century after Christ, the King of 
Kashmir despatch<vd messengers to 
Ceylon to engage workmen, whom ho 
employed in constructing an artifleial 
lake. (Itqja-Taranginiy Book iv. si. 
506.) If it yere neccssaiy to search 
beyond India for the origin of culti- 
vation in Ceylon, the Singhalese, in- 
stead of borrowing a theory from 
Egjyqit, might more naturally have 
imitated the ingenious devices of their 
own co-religionists in China, whore 
tho system of irrigation ns pumued in 
tho militaiy colonics of that country 
has been a theme of admiration in 
every age of their history. (See Jour- 
nal AdintiquCy 1860, vol. Ivi. pp. 341, 
340.) And os these colonies were 
planted not only in the centre of the 
empire, but on its north-west extre- 
mities towards Kaschgor and the 
north-cast of India, where the now 
settlers occupied themselves in drain- 
ing marshes and leading streams to 
water their arable lands, the proba- 
bilities are that their system may 
have been known and copied by the 
people of Hindustan. 
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the destruction of animal life, taught its multitudinous 
votaries to subsist exclusively upon vegetable food. 
Hence the planting of gardens, the diffusion of fruit- 
trees and leguminous vegetables the sowing of dry 
grain*, the formation of reservoirs and canals, and the 
reclamation of land “ in situations favourable for irri- 
gation.” 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this system of water cultivation, especially in the north of 
Ceylon, 'a country subject to periodical droughts. From 
physical and geological causes, the mode of cultivation 
in that section of the island at the present day differs 
essentially from that practised in the southern division ; 
and whilst in the latter the frequency of rains and the 
abundance of rivers afford a copious supply of water, 
the rest of the district is mainly dependent upon artificial 
irrigation, and on the quantity of rain eoUected in tanks ; 
or of water diverted fix)m streams and directed into 
reservoirs. 

As has been elsewhere® explained, the mountain 
ranges that tower along the south-western coast, 
and extend far towards the eastern, serve in both 
monsoons to intercept the trade winds and condense 
the vapours with which they are charged, thus ensuring 
to those regions a plentiful supply -of rain. Hence the 
harvests in those portions of the island are regulated by 
the two monsoons, the yalla being gathered in May and 
the maha in November ; and seed-time in both is adjusted 
so as to take advantage of the copious showers that fall 
at those periods. 

But in the northern portions of Ceylon, owing to the 
absence of mountains, this natural resource cannot be 
relied on. The winds in both monsoons traverse the 
island without parting with a sufficiency of moisture; 


* Beans, designated by tbe term of I * The ^'cultivation of a crop of hill 
Masd in the MahawamOy were grown rice” is mentioned in the Mdnawanao, 
in the second century before Christ, B.c. 77, ch. xxxiv. p. 208. 
ch. xxiii. p. 140. * See Vol. I. Part i. ch. ii. p. 67. 
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droughts are of frequent occurrence and of long con- 
tinuance ; and vegetation in the low and scarcely undu- 
lated plains is mainly dependent on dews and whatsoever 
damp is distributed by the steady sea-breeze. In some 
places the sandy soil rests upon beds of madrepore and 
coral rock, through which the scanty rain percolates 
too quickly to refresh the soil ; aird thus the husbandman 
is entirely dependent upon wells and village tanks for 
the means of irrigation. 

In a region exposed to such climatic vicissitudes the risk 
woiild have been imminent and incessant, had the popu- 
lation been obliged to rely on sujqdies of dry grain alone, 
the growth of which must necessarily have been precarious, 
owing to the possible failure or deficiency of the rains. 
Hence fi’cqueiit famines wo\ild have been inevitable in 
those sejisons of prolonged dryness and scorching heat, 
Avhen “ the sky becomes as brass and the earth as iron.” 
What an unspeakable blessing that against such calami- 
ties a security should have been found by the introduc- 
tion of a grain calculated to germinate under water; 
and tliat a perennial supply of the latter, not only 
adequate for all ordinary purposes, but sulficicnt to guard 
agfiiust extraordinary emergencies, should have been pro- 
vided by the ingenuity of the people, aided by the 
bounteous solicitude of their sovereigns. It is no 
matter of siuprisc that the kings who devoted their 
treasures and their pemonal enei'gies to the formation of 
tanks and canals have entitled their memoiy to traditional 
veneration, as benefactors of their race and countiy. And 
in striking contrast to them, it is the pithy remark of the 
author of the Jiajavali, mouniing over the extinction 
of the Great Dynasty and the decline of the country, 
that “ hecaim the fertility of the land was decreased the 
kings who followed were no longer of such consequence 
SIS those who went before.”^ 


VOL. I. 


^ RajavaUy p. 238. 
F F 
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Simultaneously with the construction of works for the 
advancement of agriculture, the patriarchal village system, 
copied from that which existed from the earliest ages 
in India was established in the newly settled districts ; 
and every hamlet, with its governing “ headman ” its 
artisans, its barber, its astrologer and washerman, was 
taught to conduct its own affairs by its gamsahe or 
village council ; to repair its tanks^and watercourses, and 
to coUcct the liarvests in each year by the combined 
labour of the whole community. 

Between the agricultural system of the mountainous 
districts and that of the lowlands, there was at all times 
the same difference which distinguishes at the present day 
the tank cultivation of Neuera-kalawa and the Wanny from 
the hanging rice lands of the Kandyan hills. Among the 
latter, reservoirs are comparatively rare, as the natives 
rely on the certainty of the rains, which seldom fail at 
their due season in those lofty regions. Streams are con- 
ducted by means of channels ingeniously carried round 
the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, so 
as to fertilise the fields below, which in the technical 
pluase of the Kandyans are assoedarnised” for the 
pmiTOse ; that is, formed into terraces, each protected 
by a shallow ledge over which the superfluous water 
trickles, from the highest level into that immediately 
below it; thus descending through all in succession till 
it escapes in the depths of the valley. 

Por the tillage of tlie lands with which the temples 
were so largely endowed in aU quarters of the island, 
the sacred communities had assigned to them certain 
villages, a portion of whose labour was the property 
of the wihara,^ Slaves were also appropriated to them, 
and an instance is mentioned in the fifth centm-y®, of 
the inhabitants of a low-caste village having been be- 
stowed on a monastery by the king Aggrabodlii, “ in order 


* Mahawansoy ch. x. p. 07. See ‘ ® Hock inscriptions at Miliintala 

ante^ np. 89, 497. and at Dambool. 
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that the priests might derive their service as slaves.” ^ 
Sharing in a prerogative of royalty, some of the temples 
had, moreover, a right to the compulsory labour of the 
community; and in one of the' inscriptions carved on 
the rock at Mihintala, the “ Eaja-kariya writer ” is enu- 
merated in the list of temple officers.® The temple lands 
were occasionally let to tenants whose rent was paid 
either in “ land-fees,” or in kind.® 

Farm-stock. — The only farm-stock which appears to 
have been ke})t for tillage purposes, were buffaloes, which, 
then as now, were used in ti-eading the soft mud of the 
irrigated rice-lields, preparatory to casting in the seed. 
CoAvs are alluded to in the Mahawanso, but never in 
connection with labom: ; and although butter is spoken 
of, it is only that of the buffalo.* 

Gardens. — Probably the earliest enclosures attempted 
in a state of incipient civilisation, were gardens for the 
exclusion of wild animals from fruit trees and vegetar 
bles, when these were first cultivated for the use of 
man; and to the present day, the frequent occurrence 
of the termination “watte” in the names of places on 
the map of Ceylon, is in itself an indication of the im- 
portance attached to them by the villagers. The tenn 
“garden,” however, conveys to an European but an im- 
perfect idea of the character and style of these enclosures; 
Avhich in Ceylon are so similar to the native gardens 
in the south of India, as to suggest a community of 
origin. Their leading features are lines of the graceful 
arecsx palms, groves of oranges, hmes, jak-trees, and 
bread fruit ; and irregular clumps of palmyras and coco- 
nuts. Beneath these, there is a minor growth, sometimes 
of cinnamon or coffee bushes; and always a wilderness 
of plantains, guavas and papayas ; a few of the commoner 
flowers ; plots of brinjals (egg "plants) and other esculents ; 

* Mahawatuo, ch. xlii. TuBNom, I ® Ihid., pp. 80, 87. 

MS. trauslation. ^ MahawamOj ch. xxyii. p. 1C3. 

* Tuenouk’s Epitonief Apnmdixy 

p, 88. 


F F 2 
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and the stems of the standard trees are festooned with 
climbers, pepper vines, tomatas, and betel. 

The Coconut Palm. — It is curious and suggestive 
as regards the coco-nut, which now enters so largely 
into the domestic (Economy of the Singhalese, that al- 
though it is sometimes spoken of in the Mahaicanso (but 
by no means so often as the palmyra), no allusion is 
ever made to it as an article of diet, or an element in 
the preparation of food, nor is it mentioned before the 
reign of Prakrama I., a.d. 1153^, in the list of those 
fruit-trees, the planting of which tliroughout the island 
is so often recorded amongst the munificent acts of 
the Singhalese kings. 

As the other species of the same genus of palms are 
confined to the New World^, a doubt has been raised 
whether the coco-nut be indigenous in India, or mi im- 
portation. If the latter, the first jilaut must have been 
introduced anterior to the historic age; and whatever 
the period at which the tree may have been first cul- 
tivated, a time is indicated when it was practically un- 
known in Ceylon by the fact, that a statue, without date 
or inscription, is curved in high relief in a niche hol- 
low’ed out of a rock to the east of Galle, which tradition 
says is the monument to the Kustia Eaja, an Indian 
prince, whose claim to remembrance is, that he Jirst 
taught the Singhalese the use of the coco-nut.^ 


* MahawamOy ch. Ixxii. 

* Bhown’s Notes to Tucket’s 
Iteditioii to the Cmiyo, p. 4»5G. 

^ The earliest mention of the 
roco-niit in Ceylon occurs in the* ** 
MnhawamOf which refers to it as 
known at Rohuna to the south, n. c. 
161 (ch. XXV. p. 140). "The milk 
of the small red coco-nut ” is stated 
to have been used bv Dutuffaimunu 
in preparing cement tor building the 
Ruanwelle dagoba (Mah. ch. xxx. 
p. 169). The soiifch-wost of the is- 
land, and especially the margin of 
the sea, is still the locality in whicn 


the tree is found in greatest 
abimdance in Ceylon. Hither, if 
originally self-sown, it must have 
been floated and llinig ashore by the 
waves ; and as the iioi’th-east co.'ist, 
though washed by a powerful cnn’eiit, 
is almost altogether destitute of these 
palms, it is obvious that the coco- 
nut, if carried by sea from some other 
shore, must have bi'en brought 
during the south-west monsoon from 
the coast near Cape Comorin. .^LIAN 
notices os one of the leading pecu- 
liarities in the appearance of the sea 
coast of Ceylon, that the palm trees 
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Tlie mango, the jambo, and several other fruits are 
particularised, but the historical books make no mention 
either of the pine-apple or the plantain, both of which 
appear to have been of compamtively recent introduction. 
Pulse is allilded to*at an early date under the generic 
designation of “ Masd.”^ 

Rice and Curry , — Eicc in various forms is always 
spoken of as the food alike of the sovereign, the priests, 
and the people ; rice prepared plainly, conjee (the water in 
wliich rice is boiled), “ rice mixed with sugar and honey, 
and rice dressed with clarified butter.” ^ Chillies are 
now and then mentioned {is au additional condiment.® 
The Rajavali speaks of curry in the second century 
before Christ \ and the Mahawamo in the fifth century 
after.® 

Although the taking of life is sternly forbidden in the 
ethical code of Buddha, and the most prominent of the 

(by wliicli, os the soiitli of the inland explained by the consideration that 
was the place of resort, lie most pro- if exposed in the forest, it would bo 
bnbly means the c<iCO-nut palms) grew liable, when young, to be forced down 
in regular quincunxes, as if phinted .by the elepirants, who delight in its 
by skilful hands in a well-ordered delicate leaves. See Davy’s 
garden, vTicro^^ yv KaXovtri TaTrpo- in the Lnhe Distriets^ p. 245. 
fJainiVf t\(i tjiOiviKdivac fifv OavfiaffTtog ^ MahawdfisOy ch. xxiii. p. 140, 

TTt I vnvfjikvovc ifg aroixov, worirep oiV ® Ibid.y eh. xxxii. p. 19G. 

kv ToXg rtjSpoTff To7r TrapadutTiov oi ® Ihid.j ch. xxv. p. 158 j ch. xxvi. 

TovTMv ptXtdMVoi ^iVTSvovai TO, p, 100. 

rn (TKia^ijfpopn'^ — Mb. xvi. cli. 18. ^ IttfJdvaHy pp. 106, 200, 202. 

The comparative silence of the ® MuhimmuOy Tunxouit’s MS- 

haicamo m relation to the coco-nut translation, ch. xxxix. 
may probably be referable to the fact Knox says that ciiny is a l*ortu- 
tliiit its author resided and WToto in guese word, carre {lit‘latmny &c., 
the interior of the island; over which, part i. ch. iv. p. 12), but this is a 
unlike the light seeds of oUier plants, misapprehension. Professor II. 11. 
its ponderous nuts could not have AVmsoN, in a private letter to me, says, 
been distributed accidentallv, whei*e “ In Hindustan w'^e are accustomed" to 
down to the pres(*nt time it lias been consider ‘ cuitj’' ’ to be derived from 
but partially introduced, and nowhere ^arkariy a general term for esculent 
in any considerable number. Its pre- vegetobles, but it is probably the 
sence throughout Ceylon is alw'ays English version of the Konara and 
indicative of the vicinity of man, and M/Uayalam kadi: pronounced with a 
at a distance from the sliore it appears hard r, < koil ’ or ' kuri,’ which means 
in those places only whore it has been sour milk with rice boiled, which w iis 

E hinted by his care. The Singhalese origimdly used for such compounds 
clicve that the coco-nut will not as ciiriy at the present day. The 
flourish unless you walk under it Koinata mnjkke~kan is n dish of rice, 
and talk under it ; ” hut its proxi- sour mills, spices, red pepper, &c. 
niity to human habitations is possibly &c.” 

F F 3 
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obligations undertaken by the priesthood is directed to 
its preservation even in tlie instances of insects and 
animalcula), casuistry succeeded so far as to fix the crime 
on the slayer, and to exonerate the individual who 
merely pai’took of the flesh. ^ Evcfl the inmates of the 
wiharsis and monastei ies discovered devices for the saving 
of conscience, and curried rice was not rejected in con- 
sequence of the animal ingredients incorporated with 
it. Tlie mass of the popidatiou were nevertheless vege- 
tarians, and so little vidue did they jdace on animal food, 
that according to the accounts furnished to Edrisi by 
the Arabian seamen returning from Ceylon, “ a sheep 
sufficient to regale an assembly was to be bought there 
for half a drachm.” ® 

Betel . — In connection with a diet so largely composed 
of vegetable food, arose the custom, which to the present 
day is universal in Ceylon, — of chewing the leaves 
of tlu! betel vine, accompanied with lime and the; sliced 
nut of the areca palm.® The betel {piper held), which 
is now universally cidtivatcd for this pui’pose, is ])re- 
sumed to have been introduced from some tropical 
island, as it has nowhere been found indigenous in con- 
timmtal India.^ In Ceylon, its use is mentioned as early 
as the fifth centuiy before Christ,. Avlien “ bedel leaves” 
Ibnueil the ])resent sent by a [niucess to her lovei’."'' In 
a conflict of Dutngaiinunu with the Malabars, n.c. IGl, 
the enemy seeing on his lips the red stain of the betel, 


^ ITaiidy’s l^astem MonacJmin, 
ell. iv. p. 24; cli. ix. p. 02; cli. xvi. 

р. lo8. IIaudy’s liuddhiamy cJi. vii. 

r-. . . ^ 

- 1 i^uisr, Gdoyraphivj &c., tom. if 
r»‘j 

L’or an account of tlio medicinal I 
iiifliKjnce of betcl-choAving, see Pai’t r. 

с. iii. § ii. p. 112, 

* liOYLii’s J^jssfti/ on the Antiquity 
of Hindoo Medirinr^ p. 85. 

^ Jt. C\ 504. Mahaivansoj eh. ix. 
p. 57. Diitiigaiiimim, when building 
the Kiianwelhl dagoba, provided for 


the labourers amongst olhor articles 
the live condiiiKiiits used in masti- 
cation.’’ This proliabl}'^ refers to llio 
chewing of b(*tel and its accompsini- 
iiients {Mahnwansoy eh. xx\. p. 175). 
A atoiy is told of th(^ wife of a Miii- 
ghaloBO minister, about a. d. 50, who 
to warn him of a conspiracy, sent 
him hia betel, for maslicatioii, 
omitting the chiiiiam,” hoping that 
coming in search of it, he might 
escape his ^‘impending fate.” Ma~ 
hawansOf ch. xxxv. p. 211). 
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mistook it for blood, and spread the false cry that the 
king liad been slain. ^ 

Intoxicating hquors are of sufficient antiquity to be 
denounced in the moral system of Buddhism. The use 
of toddy and drinks obtained fiom the fermentation of 
“ bread and flour ” is condemn<jd in the hiity, and 
strictly prohibited to the priesthood ^ ; but the Arabian 
geographers mention that in the twelfth century, wine, 
in defiance of the jn-oliibition, was imported frt)m Persia, 
and drunk by the Singhalese after being flavoured with 
cardamoms.® 


* llajavalij p. 221. ' ® l^BRTST, G vt^graphioj &c., Trad. 

^ IIaiiuy’s limldhismy &c., cli. x. .Tavbhut, tom. i. p. 73. 
p. 474. 
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CHAP. in. 

EARLY COMMERCE, SHIRPINQ, AND rRODFCTrONS. 

Trade. — At a very early period the mass of the people 
of Ceylon were essentially agricultural, and the propor- 
tion of the population addicted to other pursuits consisted 
of the small number of handicraftsmen required in a 
community amongst whom civilisation and refinement 
Aveve so slightly developed, that the bulk of the inhabitants 
may be said to have had few wants beyond the daily 
provision of food. ^ ■ 

Upon trade the natives appear to have looked at all 
times Avith indifference. Other nations, both to the east 
and Avest of Ceylon, made the island their halting-place 
and emporium ; the Chinese brought thither the Avares 
destined for the countries beyond the Euphrates, and the 
Arabians and Persians met them Avith their products in 
exchange ; but the Singhalese appear to have been unin- 
terested spectators of this busy tralfic, in which they can 
hardly be said to have taken any share. The inhabitants 
of the opposite coast of India, aware of the natural wealth 
of Ceylon, participated largely in its development, and 
the Tamils, Avho eagerly engaged in the pearl fishery, gave 
to the gulf of Manaar the name of Salabham, “ the sea of 
gam.” * 

Native Shipping. — The only mention made of na- 
tive ships in the sacred writings of the Singhalese, is 


^ The Tamila gave the same name Ibn Batuta calls Salawat ) ; and 
to Chilaw, which was the nearest eventually they called the whole ia- 
1-own to the pearl fishcTy (and which land Salabham, 
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in connection with missions for the promotion of Budd- 
hism, or embassies for the negotiation of marriages and 
alliances with the princes of India.^ The building of 
dhoneys is adverted to as early as the first century, but 
they were only intended by a devout king to be stationed 
along tlie shores of the island, covered by day with 
wliite cloths, and by night illuminated with lamps, in 
order that from them priests, as the royal almoners, 
might distribute gifts and donations of food.* 

The genius of the people seems to have never inclined 
them to a sea-faring life, and the earliest notice that 
occurs of ships for the defence of the coast, is in connec- 
tion with the Malabars who were taken into the royal 
sei-vice from their skill in naval affairs.® A national 
marine was afterwards established for this purpose, a.d. 
495, by the King Mogallana.^ In the Suyshoo, a Chinese 
histoiy of the Suy dynasty, it is stated that in a.d. 007, 
the king of Ceylon “ sent the Brahman Kew-mo-16 with 
thirty vessels, to meet the approaching ships which con- 
veyed an embassy from Chhia.”® And in the twelfth 
century, when Prakraina L was about to enter on his 
foreign expeditions, “several hundreds of vessels were 
equipped for that service within live months.”® 

It is I'cmarkable that the same apathy, if not anti- 
pathy to navigation, still prevails amongst the inhabi- 
tants of an island, the long sea-boi’de of which affords 
facilities for cultivating a maritime taste, did any such 
exist. But wliilst the natives of Hindustan fit out sea- 
going vessels, and take service as sailors for distant voy- 
ages, the Singhalese, though most expert as fishers and 
boatmen, never embark in ♦foreign vessels, and no in- 


* Tcenotje’s Epitome, App. p. 73. I * Mahatotmao, ch. xL TmnrouB’s 

* liy King Malm Dailiya, A.i>. 8, MS. Tranfll. 

Mahawmiso, cli. xxxiv. p. 211 ; ® Suy-shoo, b. lxxxi,>p. 3. 

vail, p. 228 ; Itq/aratnacari, p. 62. ® TuKNOTlli’s Epitome, &c., App, 

* B. c. 247. Mahawamo, cb. xxi. p. 73. 
p. 127. 
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stance exists at the present day, nor so far as I can dis- 
cover at any foi'iiier period, of a native ship, owned, 
built, or manned by Singhalese. 

The boats which are in use at the present day, and 
which differ materially in build at different parts of the 
island, appear to have been all taken from models sup- 
plied by other countries. In the south the curious double 
canoes, that atriact the eye of the stranger ari iving at 
Point de Galle by their balance-log and outrigger, were 
borrowed from the islanders of the Eastern Archipelago ; 
the more substantial Cianoe called a ballam, which 
is foxmd in the estuaries and shallow lakes around the 
northern shore, is imitated fi’om one of similar form on 
the Malabar coast; and the catamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel. The awkward dhoncys, built 
at Jaffna, and manned by Tamils, are copied from those 
at Madras ; while the Singhalese dhoney, south of Co- 
lombo, is but an enlargement of the Galle canoe with 
its outrigger, so clumsily constructed that the gunwale is 
frequently topped by a line of wicker-work smeared with 
clay, to protect the deck from the wash of the sca.^ 

One pccuharity in the mode of constructing the 
native shipping of Ceylon existed in the remotest times, 
and is retained to the present day. The practice is 
closely connected with one of the most imaginative 
incidents in the mediasval romances of the East. 
Their boats and canoes, like those of the Arabs and 
other early navigators who crept along the shores of 
India, are put together without the use of iron nails*, 
the planks being secured by wooden bolts, and stitched 
together with cords spun from the fibre of the coco- 


* The ^Tunwalo of the boat of 
UJysaos was raised by hurdles of 
osiers to keep ott* the waves. • 

fiiv piirtaai Siafiwfpic oimjivytri 
Kvfiarog ilXnp ip.ev* 7ro\\i)v d’ inf- 
Xtvaro iJXjjr. Od. v. 25G. 

* Delaukteb, Etudes sur la iZc- 


laiimi des voyages fails par Ivs Arahes 
et les Persons dans VlndeP Jmirn, 
Askd, tom. xlix. p. 137. See also 
Malte Bkun, Hist, de O^oyr, tom. i. p. 
409, with the references to the iPtjri- 
plus Mar. Erythr., Strabo, Trocopius, 
&c. Gibbon, DecL and Fall vol. v. 
ch. xl. 
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nut.^ Palladius, a Greek of the lower empire, to 
whom is ascribed an account of the nations of India, 
written in the fifth century®, adverts to this peculiarity 
of construction, and connects it with the phenomenon 
which forms so striking an incident in one of the tales 
in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments. In the story 
of the “Three Eoyal Mendicants,” the “Third Cal- 
ender,” as he is called in the old translation, relates to 
the ladies of Bagdad, in whose house he is enter- 
tained, how he and his companions lost tlieir course, 
when sailing in the Indian Ocean, and found them- 
selves in the vicinity of “the mountain of loadstone 
towards which the current carried them with violence, 
and when the ships approached it they fell asunder, and 
the nails and everything that was of ii'on flew from them 
towards the loadstone.” 

The learned commentator, Lahe, says that several 
Arab Avriters describe this mountain of loadstone, and 
amongst others he instances El Caswini, who lived in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century.® Edbisi, the 
Arab geographer, likewise alludes to it ; but tlie inven- 
tion belongs to an earlier age, and Palladius, in de- 
scribing Ceylon, says that the magnetic rock is in the 
adjacent islands called Mauiolm (Maldives?), and that 
ships coming Avitlun the sphere of its influence are 
irresistibly drawn tOAvards it, and lose all power of 
progress except in its direction. Hence it is essential, 
he adds, that vessels sailing for Ceylon should be fastened 
with wooden instead of iron bolts.^ 


^ Boats thus seT\Ti together existed 
at an early period on the coast of 
Arabia as well as of Ceylon. Odoric 
of Friuli saw them at Ormus in the 
foui’toenth century (lldklmjt, Tol. ii. 
p. 35) j and the constraction of ships 
without iron was not peculiar to the 
Indian seas, as Homer mentions that 
the boat built by. Ulysses was put 
together with wooden pegs, youtpoKrtv, 
instead of bolts, (kli/s, v. 249. 

* The tmet alluded to is usually 


known ns the treatise de Moribus 
Brachnmnorumy and ascribed to St. 
Ambrose. For an account of it see 
Vol. I. Pt. V. ch. i. p. 638. * 

^ * Lane’s Arabian Nights^ vol. i. 
ch. iii. n. 72, p. 242. 

^ ok tdiKtoQ tA diaTreptovra 

irXoia eif Umfriv Tt)v fieyaXijv vi/<rop 
avtv mSjjpov aTriovpioig KvXiroig Kara-' 

fJKtvaapit'a'' — Palladifs, ill Pseudo- 
CalKitheneSf lib. iii. c. vii. But the 
fable of the loadstone mountain is 
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Another peculiarity of the native craft on the west 
coast of Ceylon is their construction with a prow at 
each extremity, a characteristic which belongs also to 
the Massoula boats of Madras, as well as to others du 
the south of India. It is a curious illustration of the 
abiding nature of local usages when originating in neces- 
sities and utility, that Strabo, in describing the boats in 
which the traffic was carried on between Taprobane and 
the continent, says tliey were “ built with prows at each 
end, but without holds or keels.” ^ 

Foreign Trade . — In connection with foreign trade the 
Mahawanso contains repeated allusions to ships wrecked 
upon the coast of Ceylon^, and amongst the remarkable 
events which signalised the season, already rendei’ed me- 
morable by the birth of Dutugaimunu, B.c. 204, was tlie 
“ arrival on the same day of seven ships laden with golden 
utensils and other goods.”® As these were brought by 
order of the king to Mahagam, then the capital of Eohuna, 
the incident is probably referable to the foreign trade 
Avliich was then carried on in the south of the island^ by 


older than either the Arabian sailors 
or the Greeks of the lower empire. 
Aristotle speaks of a magnetic 
mountain on the coast of India, and 
Pliny repeats the story, adding that 
si sint clavi in calchimentis, ves- 
tigia avtdli in altero non posse in 
oltero sisti.'’ — Lib. ii. c. 98, lib. xxxvi. 
c. 25. Ptolemy recounts a similar 
fable in his geography. Klaproth, in 
liis Lettro. sur la JJoimole, says that 
this romantic belief was first com- 
municated to the West from China. 

I^es anciens auteurs Chinois par- 
lent aiissi de montagnes majmetiques 
do la iner meridionale sur lea cotes 
de 'I'onquin et de la Cochin Chine ; 
et disen t qiie si les vaisseaux 
strangers qui sont gamis de plaques 
de fer s’en approchent ils y sont 
arr^ti^s ot auciin d’eux ne peut passer 
par ces endroits.” — Klaphoth, Lett, 
V. p. 117, quoted by SANTAitiiM, Us- 


sai 8itr rilisl, de Cosmoar.. vol. i. 
p. 382. 

^ “ 1&aTi(rKtv(Wfih’nc an 'ortpiuOuf 
lyKoi\iu/v fi^TpiSv — Lib. XV. C. 

i. s. 11. Pliny, who makes the same 
statement, says the 8inglndese a(lo])tecl 
this model to avoid tlie necessity of 
tacking in the nan’ow and shallow 
channels, between Ceylon and the 
mainland of India (lib. vi. c. 21). 

* n. c. 648. MaAmeauso, ch. vii. p. 
49 : B.c. 806. J/j/d., ch. xi. p. 08, &c. 

® Maha%oamo, ch. xxii. p. 335. 

^ The first direct intimation of 
trading carried on by native Sin- 
ghalese, along the couwst of Ceylon, 
occurs in the MaJavalij but not till 
the year a.d. 1410, — the king, who 
had mode Cotta his capital, being 
represented as "loading a vessd 
wjth goods and sending it to Jaflha, 
to (!ariy on commerce with his son.’’ 
— RaJavalij p. 289. 
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the Chinese and Arabians, and in which, as I have stated, 
the native Singhalese took no* part. 

Still, notwithstanding their repugnance to intercourse 
with strangers, the Singhalese were not destitute of traiTic 
amongst themselves, and their historical annals contain 
allusions to the mode in which it was conducted. Their 
cities exhibited rows of shops and bazaars \ and the coun- 
tiy was traversed by caravans much in the same manner 
as the drivers of tavalaim carry goods at the present day 
between the coast and the interior.® 

Whatever merchandise was obtained in barter from 
foreign ships, was by this means conveyed to the cities 
and the capital®, and the reference to carts which were 
accustomed to go from Anaiujapoora to the division of 
Malaya, lying round Adam’s Peak, “to procure saffron 
and ginger,” implies that at that period (it. c. 165) 
roads and other Itunlities for wheel au:riages must have 
existed, enabling them to traverse forests and cross the 
rivers.'* 

Early Eerports of Ceylon. — The native historians 
give an account of the exports of Ceylon, which corres- 
])onds in all particulars with the records left by the 
early travellers and merchants, Greek, Roman, Arabian, 
Indian, and Chinese. They consisted entirely of natural 
productions, aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells ; 
and it is a strong evidence of the more advanced state 
of civilisation in India at the same period that, whilst 
the presents sent from the kings of Ceylon to the native 


^ R. c. 204, a visitor to Anaraja- | ® In the reign of Elala, b.c. 204, 

poora is described as “ purclmsing J the son of <‘an eminent caravan 
aromatic drugs from the bazaars, chief was despatched to a Brahman, 
and dcpai-ting by the Northern Gate” who resided near the Chetiyo monu- 
(^MahmeansOf ch. xxiii. p. 1**50^ ; and tain (Mihintala), in whose possession 
A.D. 8, the King Maha Dathika 'there were rich articles, frankincense, 
“ ranged shops on each side of the sondal-wood, &c., inmorted from be- 
stroets of the capital.” — Mahawanso^ yond the ocean. — MahawamOf ch. 
ch. xxxiv. p. 21.5. • xxiii. p. 138. 

^ B.c. 170. Mahawanaoj ch. xxii. * mahawamo, ch. xxviii. p. 167. 
p. 138. 
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princes of Hindustan and the Dekkan were always of 
this precious but primitive character, the articles re- 
ceived in return were less remarkable for the intrinsic 
value of the material, than for the workmanship bestowed 
upon them. Thus Devenipiatissa sent by his ambassar 
dors to Asoka, B. c. 306, “ the eight varieties of pearls, 
vi^, liaya (the horse), gaja (the elephant), ratha (the 
chariot wheel), mqalaka (the nelli fhiit), valaya (the 
bracelet), anguliicelahka (the ring), kakudaphala (the 
kabook frait), and pakatika, the ordinaiy description, 
lie scut sapphires, lapis lazuli \ and rubies, a right hand 
chank and three bamboos for chariot poles, remarkable 
because their natural marking resembled the carvings of 
flowers and animals. On the other hand the gifts sent by 
the king of Magadha, indicate the advanced state of the 
arts in Bengal, even at that early period : they con- 
sisted of “a chowrie (the royal hy flapper), a diadem, 
a sword of state, a royal parasol, golden slipi)ers, a 
crown, an anointing vase, asbestos towels, to be cleansed 
by being passed through the fire, a costly hoAvdah, and 
sundry vessels of gold.” Along with these was sacred 
Avater from the Anotatto lake and from the Ganges, 
aromatic and medicinal drugs, hill paddi and sandal- 
wood ; and amongst the other items “ a virgin of royal 
birth and of great personal beauty.” ® 

Early Imports. — Down to a very late period, gems, 
pearls, and chank shells continued to be the only 
products taken away from Ceylon, and cinnamon is 
nowliere mentioned in the Sacred Books as amongst 
the exports of the island.^ In return for these exports. 


* Lapis lazuli is not found in Cey- 
lon, and must have been brought by 
the camvans from Budakshan. It is 
more than once mentioned in the 
MuhawamOj ch. xi. p.GO; ch. xxx. p. 
185. 

* A variety of the Tvrhinella rapa 
with the whorls reversed, to which 


the natives attach a superstitious 
value ; professing that a shell so 
formed is worth its w-eight in gold. 

® Mahawamo^ ch. xi. pp. 09, 70. 

^ For an account of the earliest 
trade in cinnamon, see Part v. 
ch, ii. on the Knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Arabians. 
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slaves, chariots, and horses were frequently transmitted 
from India. The riding horses and chargers, so often 
spoken of must necessarily have been introduced from 
thence, and were probably of Arab blood; but I have 
not succeeded in discovering to what particular race 
the “ Sindhawa ” horses belonged, of which four purely 
Avhite were harnessed to the state carriage of Dutugai- 
munii.2 Gold cloth ®, frankincense, and sandal-wood were 
brought from India \ as was also a species of “ clay ” 
and of “cloud-coloured stone,” wliich appear to have 
been used in the construction of dagobas.® Sdk® and 
veniiilioii indicate the activity of trade with China ; and 
Avoolleu cloth ® and carpets ® with Persia and Kashmir. 

Intercourse with Kashmir. — Possibly tlic woollen 
cloths referred to may have been shawls, and there is 
evidence in the liaja-tarangini^^, that at a veiy early 
period the possession of a common religion led to an 
intercourse between Ceylon and Kashmir, originating 
in the sympathies of Buddhism, but perpetuated by 
the Kaslrmirians for the pursuit of commerce. In the 
fabulous period of the narrative, a king of Kashmir is 
said to have serrt to Ceylon for a delicately firre cloth, em- 
broidered with golden footsteps.^^ In the eighth cerrtury 
of the Clirrstiau era, Singhalese engineers were serrt for to 
coirstruct works in Kashmir ; and Kashmir, according 


> Malmwansoj cli. xxii. p. 134, 
Sic, See. 

® Ihid.f ch. xxiii. p. 142 ; cli. xxxi. 

p. 180. 

® A.T). 459. Mahawamoj ch. xxxviii. 
p. 258. 

* Ihid.y cli. xxiii. p. I‘i8. 

Ibiilj ch. xxix. p. 199 ; ch. xxx. 
p. 179. 

® Ihul, ch. xxiii. p. 139 ; Eajarat^ 
nacariy p. 49. 

^ lhid.y ch. xxix. p. 109 j Eajarat- 
nacariy p. 61. 

awansoy ch. xxx. p. 177; 
jRajavaliy p. 269. Woollen cloth is 
described os most valuable ” — an 


I epithet which indicates its rarity, and 
I probably fortjipn origin. 

^ JlJhatcanso, ch. xiv. p. 82 ; ch. 
XV. p. 87 ; ch. xxv. p. 161 ; carpets of 
wool, ib. ch. xxvii. p. 164. 

* The resembles the 

Mdfmoamoy in being a metrical 
chronicle of Kashmir written at 
various times by a series of authors, 
the earliest of whom lived in the 
12th century. It has been translatc^d 
into French by M. Troyer, Paris, 
1840. 

Rajatarawfiniy b. i. si. 294. 

Rajataramfiniy b. iv. si. 602, &c. 
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to Troyer, took part in the trade between Ceylon and the 
West.i 

Of the trade between Ceylon and Kashmir and its 
progress, the account given by Edrisi, the most re- 
noAviicd of the writers on eastern geography, who wrote 
in the twelfth century^, is interesting, inasmuch as it 
may be regarded as a picture of this remarkable 
commerce, after it had attained its highest develop- 
ment. ' 

Edrisi did not write from personal knowledge, as he 
had never visited either Ceylon or India; but compiling 
as he did, by command of lloger II., of Sicily, a compen- 
dium of geograpliical knowledge as it existed in Ids time, 
the infonnation which he has systematised may be re- 
garded as a condensation of such facts as the eastern sea- 
men engaged in the Indian trade had brought back with 
tluiiu from Ceylon. 

“ 111 tlie mountaiius around Adam’s Peak,” says Edrisi, 
“ they collect precious stones of every description, and in 
the valleys they find those diamonds by means of wliich 
they engrave the setting of stones on rings. The same 
mountains produce aromatic drugs perfumes, and aloes- 


^ La communicaiion entre Kach- 
mir et (.-eylan ii’a pas eu lieu seule- 
Tuent par los entropriscs guemcrcs 
quo je vieiiH do rapptdor, mais aiit^si 
par un commerce paisible; c^est de 
cette ilc quo venaient des artistes 
qu’on appelait Rakchasas a cause dii 
moiTcilloux de lour art; et qiii 
exoculaieut des ouvrages pour Iai- 
tilito et pour rornement d^un pays 
montagneux etsujetaux inondations. 
Ceci confirmo ce qiie nous appren- 
neni les ji^eograplies grecs, que Cey- 
laii, avant et apr^s lo commencement 
de notre ere, dtait im grand point de 
reunion pour lo commerce de I’Orient 
et de I’Occideiit .” — Eajataranginij 
voL ii. p. 4JU. 

* Aboii-abd-allah Mahommed was 
a Moor of the family who reigned over 
Malaga after the fall of the Kolifat 


of Cordova, in the early part of tho 
11th century, and his patronymic of 
Edrisi or A1 Edrissy implies that ho 
was descondod from the primu's of 
that race who had previously held 
supreme power in what is at tlie pre- 
sent day the Empire of JMorocco. He 
took up his residence in Sicily under 
the patronage of the Norman king, 
Roger II.," A.i). 1154, and the work 
on geograpliy which he there com- 
posed was not only based on tho pre- 
vious labours of Mossoudi, Ibn 
aukul, Albyroimi, and others, but 
embodied tho reports of persons 
commissioned specially bv the king 
to undertake voyages for the purpose 
of bringing back correct accounts of 
foi-eign countries. See Reinaud’s 
Introduction to the Geography of 
Ahdfedaj p. cxiii. 
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wood, and there too they find the animal, the civet, 
which yields musk. The islanders cultivate rice, coco- 
nuts, and sugar-cane ; in the rivers is found rock 
crystal, remarkable both for brilliancy and size, and 
the sea on every side has a fishery of magnificent 
and priceless pearls. Throughout India there is no 
prince whose wealth can compare with the King of 
Serendib, his immense riches, his pearls and his jewels, 
being the produce of his own dominions and seas ; and 
thither ships of China, and of every neighbouring 
country resort, bringing the wines of Irak and Pars, 
which the king buys for sale to his subjects ; for he 
drinks wine and prohibits debauchery whilst other 
princes of India encourage debauchery and prohibit 
the use of wine. The exports from Serendib consist of 
silk, precious stones, crystals, diamonds, and per- 
fiimes.” ^ 


^ EdbisI; G^ographie, Trad. Jaubkut^ tom. i. p. 73. 
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AlANUFACTDRES. 

The silk alluded to in the last chapter must have 
been brought from China for re-exportation to the 
West. Silk is frequently mentioned in the Mahawamo 
but never with any suggestion as to its being a native 
product of Ceylon. 

Coir and Cordage . — ^Edbisi speaks of cordage made 
from the fibre of the coco-nut, to prepare which, 
the natives of Oman and Yemen resorted to Cey- 
lon.® Hence the Smghalese would appear to have 
been instructed by the Arabs in the treatment of coir, 
and its formation into ropes ; an occupation which, at 
the present day, affords extensive employment to the 
inhabitants of the south and south-western coasts. 
Ibn Batuta describes the use of coir, for sewing toge- 
ther the planking of boats, as it was practised at Zafar 
in the fourteenth century ® ; and the word itself bespeaks 
its Arabian origin, as Albyeouni, who divides the 
Maldives and Laccadives into two classes, calls the 
one group the Dyvahrkouzah, or islands that produce 
cowries; and the other the DyvaJiJeanhar, or islands 
that produce coir.^ 

Dress . — ^The dress of the people was of the simplest 


‘ Silk is mentioned 20 b.c. Uaja- 
ratnacari, 49. Mahatuanso, cli. 
xxiii. p. ^ 

* Enuisi, t. i. p. 74. 

3 VoyageSf (jrc., vol. ii. p. 207. 
Paris, 1864. 

^ AxstboitzyI; mllJsrifAUD, JVflv/w. 


Ardbes, pp. 93, 124. The Por- 
tuf^uese adoptm the word irom the 
Hindus, and Castaneda, in Hid, of 
the Discovery India^ describes the 
Moors of Sofaiah sewing their boats 
with *Uayrof^ ch. v. 14, xxx. 76. 
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kind, and similar to that which is worn at the pre- 
sent day. The bulk of the population wore scanty 
cloths, without shape or seam, folded closely round the 
body and the portion of the hmbs which it is cus- 
tomary to cover ; and the Chinese, who visited the 
island in the seventh century, described the people as 
clothed in the loose robe, still known as a “corn- 
boy,” a word probably derived from the Chinese koo- 
pei, which signifies cotton.^ 

The wealthier classes indulged in flowing robes, and 
Bujas Dasa the king, who in the fourth century devoted 
himself to the study of medicine and the . cure of the 
sick, was accustomed, when seeking objects for his com- 
passion, to appear as a common person, simply “ dis- 
guising himself by gathering his cloth up between his 
legs.” ® Eobes with flowers ®, and a turban of silk, con- 
stituted the dress of state bestowed on men whom the 
king delighted to honour.* Cloth of gold is spoken of 
in the fifth century, but the allusion is probably made 
to the kinbaub of India.® 

Manual and Mechanical Arts. Weaving. — The 
aborigines practised the art of weaving before the arrival 
ofWijayo. Kuweni, when the adventurer approached 
her, was “ seated at the foot of a tree, spinning thread ; ” ® 
TOtton was the ordinary material, but “ hnen cloth ” is 
mentioned in the second century before Christ.^ White 
cloths are spoken of as having been employed, in the 
eai’liest times, on every occasion of ceremony for covering 
chaii’s on which persons of rank were expected to bo 
seated ; whole “ webs of cloth ” were used to wrap the 
carandua in which the sacred relics were enclosed *, and 

* See Part v. ch. iii. on the Know- ‘ Monac^m, ch. iv. p. 24 ; ch. xiiL 
ledge of Ceylon possessed by the p. 128. 

Chmesc. __ * Mahawmuo, ch. xxiii. p. 130. 

* Mahawanso, ch. xxxvii. p. 245. * Ibid., ch. xxzviii. p. 2 m. 

* By the ordinances of Buddhism ' Mahawanso, ch. vii. p. 48 ; lUya- 
it was forbidden to the priesthood vaK, p. 173. 

“ to adorn the body with flowers,” ^ Mahawanso, ch. xxv. p. 162. 
thus showing it to have been a prac- * Stgaratnaoari, p. 72. 
tice of the laity. HinsT’s Basiem 

o o 2 
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one of the kings, on the occasion of consecrating a 
dagoba at Mihintala, covered with “white doth” the 
road taken by the proc^sion between the mountain and 
capital, a distance of more than seven miles.* 

In later times a curious practice prevailed, which 
exists to the present day ; — on occasions when it was 
intended to make offerings of yellow robes to the priest- 
hood, the cotton ryas plucked fiom the tree at day- 
break, and, “cleaned, spun, woven, dyed, and made 
into garments” before the setting of the sun.® This 
custom, called Catina Dhavma, is first referred to in 
the Rajaratnacari in the reign of Prakrama I.®, A.D. 
1153. 

The expression “ made into garments ” alludes to the 
custom enjoined on the priests of having the value of 
the material destroyed, before consenting to accept it as 
a gift, thus carrying out their vow of poverty. The 
robe of Gotama Buddha was cut into thirty pieces, 
these were again united, so that they “resembled the 
patches of ground in • a rice field ; ” and hence he en- 
joined on his follow^ the observance of the same 
practice.® 

The arts of bleaching and dyeing were understood 
as well as that of weaving, and the Mahawanso^ in 
describing the building of the Euanwelld dagoba, at 
Anarajapoora, b.c. 161, tells of a canopy formed of 
“ eight thousand pieces of cloth of every hue.” * 

Earliest Artisans. — Valentyn, writing on the tradi- 
tional information acquired from the Singhalese them- 
selves, records the belief of the latter, that in the suite 
of the Pandyan princess, who arrived to marry Wijayo, 
were artificers fix»m Madura, who were the first to intro- 

1 A.S. 8. JRofavaUj p. 227 ; Maha~ | > Habbt’s Badem Monachism, 

fvan$o, ch. xxxiv. p. 2l3. ch, xii. p. 117. See (mt€,Yol, 1. Pt. iii. 

• See ante, Vol. II. p. 361. Bqfa- ch. iv. p. 861. 
ratfuwan, pp. 104^ 109, 112, 136; ^ Mahawanso, ch. xxx. 179, See 

B^avaKj p. 261 ^ Habdt’b Eeutem also ch. xxxyiii. p. 268. 
mimchiem, ch. xii. pp. 114, 121. 
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duce the knowledge and practice of handicrafts amongst 
the native population. According to the sthry, these 
were goldsmith, blacksmiths, brass-founders, carpenters, 
and stone-cutters.^ 

The legend is given with more particularity in an 
^ historical notice of the Chalia caste, written by Adrian 
' Bajapaxa, one of their chiefs, who describes these 
immigrants as Peskare Brahmans, who were at first 
employed in weaving gold tissues for the queen, but 
who afterwards abandoned that art for agriculture. 
A fresh company were said to have been invited in the 
reign of l^venipatissa, and were the progenitors of 
“ Saleas, at present called Chalias,” who inhabit the 
country between GaUe and Colombo, and who, along 
Avith their ostensible occupation as peelers of cinna- 
mon, stiU employ themselves in the labours of the 
loom.^ All handicrafts are conventionally regarded by 
the Singhalese as. the occupations of an inferior class; 
and a man of high caste would submit to any privation 
rather than stoop to an occupation dependent on manual 
skill. 

Pottery . — One of the most ai^ient arts, the making 
of earfhenware vessels, exists at the present day in all 
its pristine simplicity, and tlie “potter’s wheel,” which 
is kept in motion by an attendant, whilst the hands of 
the master are engaged in shaping the clay as it revolves, 
is the primitive device which served a similar purpose 
amongst the Egyptians and Hebrews.® 

A “ potter” is enumerated in the list of servants and 
tradesmen attached to the temple on the Eock of Mihin- 
tala, A.D, 262, along with a sandal-maker, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, stone-cutters, goldsmiths, and “#iakers of 


* Valentin, Oud en Meta Oost~ 
Indtenj chap. iv. p. 267. 

2 A History of the Chalias, by 
Adeian Bajapaxa. Asiatic Bes, 
vol. vii. p. 440. ift., vol. x. p. 82. 

3 Pottery is mentioned in the 


MahawansOf B.c. 161, ch, xxix. p. 
173 : the allusion is to new earthen 
vases,” and shows that the people at 
that time, like the Hindus of to- 
day, avoided where possible the re- 
peated use of the same vessel. 


G a 3 
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strainers” through which the water for the priests was 
filtered, to avoid ' taking away the life of animalculae. 
The other artisans on the establishment were chiefly 
those in charge of the buildings, lime-bumers, plasterers, 
white-washers, painters, and a chief builder. 

Glass. — Glass, the knowledge of which existed in 
Egypt and in India was introduced into Ceylon at 
an early period ; and in the Dipawanso, a work older 
than the Mahawanso by a century and a half, it is stated 
that Saidaitissa, the brother of Dutugaimunu, when com- 
pleting the Kuanwell^ dagoba, which his predecessor 
had commenced, surmounted it with a#glas%pinnacle.”^ 
This was towards the end of the second century before 
Christ. Glass is frequently mentioned at later periods ; 
and a “glass mirror” is spoken of* in the tliird century 
before Christ, but how made, whether by an amalgam 
of quicksilver or by colouring the under surface, is not 
recorded. 

Leather . — The tanning of leather from the hide of 
the buffalo was understood so far back as the second cen- 
tiuy before Christ, and “ coverings both for the back and 
the feet of elephants ” %ere then formed of it.* 

Wood-carving . — Carving in sapdal-wood and inlaying 
with ivory, (of which latter material “ state fans and 
thrones” were constructed for the Brazen Palace®,) are 
often alluded to amongst the mechanical arts ; and during 
the period of prosperity which signalised the era of the 
“ Great Dynasty,” there can be little doubt that skilled 
artificers were brought fi:om India to adorn the cities and 
palaces of Ceylon. 

Chemical Art8.—~k. rude ^.knowledge of chemical ma- 


* Dr. Rotle’s Lectures on the Atis 
and Manufactures of India, 1862, p. 
221. Pliny says the glass of India 
being made of pounded crystal, none 
other can compare with it. (Lib. 
xxxvi. c. 66.) 


* See poet, Vol. I. Part iv. p. 610. 
3 Mahawanso, ch. xv. p. W, ch. 

XXX. p. 182. 

* Ibid,, ch. XXV. p. 162, ch. xxix. 
p. 169. 

® Ibid,, ch. xxvii. p. 16.3, 164. 
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nipulation was required for the extraction of camphor' 
and the preparation of numerous articles specihed 
amongst the productions of the island, aromatic oils^, 
perfum^®, and vegetable dyes. 

Sugar. — Sugar was obtained not only from the 
Palmyra and Kittool palms^ but also from the cane ; 
which, besides being a native of Lidia, was also indigenous 
to Ceylorf.® A “ sugar mill ” for expressing its juice 
existed in the first century before Chiist in the district of 
the “Seven Cories,”® where* fifteen hundred years after- 
wards a Dutch governor of the island made an attempt to 
restore the cultiva^on of sugar. 

Mineral Paints. — Mineral preparations were made 
with success. Eed lead, orpiment, and vermihons are 
mentioned as pigments; but as it is doubtful whether 
Ceylon produces quicksilver, the latter "wbis probably 
imported from China ^ or India, where the metliod of 
prejiaring it has long been known. 

Tliere is likewise sufficient evidence in these and a 
number of other preparations, as well in the notices of 
perfumes, camphor, and essential oils, to show that the 
Singlialese, like the Hindus, had * veiy early acquaint- 
ance with chemi(!al processes and with the practice of 

^ Hajarainacarij p. 133. Dr.*'[ ^ See a«fe,Vol. I. Parti. cli.i.p. 29. 

IloYLE doubts whether camphor was n. Both quicksilver and vermilion 
known to the Hindus at tuis early are mentioned in the Rajaratnacariy 
period, but camphor oil ” is re- p. 61, as being in use in the year 20 
peatedly mentioned in the Singhalese B.C. Vermilion is also spoken of d.c. 
chronicles amongst the articles pro- 307 in the Mahawamo, ch. xxvii. p. 
vided for the temples. — Hoyle’s 162, c. The two passages in which 
Esaoy on Hindoo MedidnCy p. 140 \ vermilion is imoken of in the Old 
Rajavidiy p. 190. Testament, Jerem. xxii. 14, and 

* MahawansOy ch. xxv. p. 167. Ezek. xxiii. 14, both refer to the 

^ B.c. 161. MakawatiaOj ch. xxx. painting of walls and woodwork, a 

p. 180. purpose to which it would be scarcely 

4 o Palm sugar,” as distinguished suitable, wore not the article alluded 
from " cane sugar,” is spoken of in to the opaque bisulphurct of morcuir; 
the Mahawamo in the second century and the same remark applies to the 
B.c. ch. xxvii. p. 163. ^ yermilion used by the Singhalese. 

* Cane sugar” is referred to in The bright red obtained from the 

the Mahawmiso B.c. 161, ch. xxvii. p. insect coccus (the i^ermictdusy whence 
162, ch. xxxi. p. 192. the original term vermilion ” is 

« A.D. 77. Mahatocmaoy ch. xxxiv. said to be derived) would bo too 
p. 208. transparent to be so applied. 

G G 4 
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distillation, which they retain to the present day.' The 
knowledge of the latter they probably aquired from the 
Arabs or Chinese. 


‘ “ I was frequently Tisited by one 
old man, a priest, who had travelled 
through Dengal, Burmah, Siam, and 
many other countries, and who 
prided himself on being able to nuh'ie 
edmnd much better than the Euro- 
pean doctors, as his preparation did 
nut cause the falling out of the 


salivation. He leant the secret from 
an anciejit sage whom he met with 
in a forest on the continent of India; 
and often when listening to him I 
was reminded of the fliysterics and 
crudities of the alchemists.”— 
Habdt’s Ecatm MmcUm^\mL 
1860, ch. jxiii. p. 312. 
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CHAP. 

WOKEINO IK METALS. 

Metals. Iron. — Working m metals was early un- 
derstood in Ceylon. Abun'dance of iron ore can be 
extracted from the mountains round Adam’s Peak ; the 
black oxide is found on the eastern shore in the state 
of iron-sand ; and both are smelted with comparative 
ease by the natives. Iron tools were in use for the 
dressing of stones; and in the third century before? 
Christ, the enclosed city of Vijittapoora was secured by 
an “ iron gate.” ^ 

Steel . — The raanufecturo of arms ii!^olved the use of 
steel, the method of tempering which was derived from 
the Hindus, by whom the wootz was prepared, of which 
the gemfine blades of Damascus are shown to have been 
made, the- beauty of their figuring being dependent on 
its peculiar crystallisation. Ezekiel enumerates amongst 
the Indian imports of Tyre bright iron, calamus and 
cassia.” ^ 

Copper. — Copper* was equally in demand, but, like 
silver and gold, it is nowhere alluded to as a production 
of the island. In ancient, as in modem times, therefore, 
the numerous articles formed from this metal were pro- 
bably imported from India. The renowned Brazen 
Palace of Anarajapoora was so named from the quan- 
tity of copper used in its construction. Bujas Baja, 
A. D. 359, covered a building at Attanagalla with “ tiles 
made of copper, and gilt with gold,” ® and “ two boats 
built of brass,” were placed near the Bo-Tree at the 
capital “ to hold food for the priests.” * Before the 

^ Mahatoanaoy ch. xxv. p. 152. Bajaratnacari, p. 73. 

** Koyle on the Antiquity of Hindoo lhid,y p. 60. 

Medicine, p. 98. Ezekiel^ ch. xxvii. 1 9. 
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Christian era, armour for elephants and vessels of large 
dimensions, cauldrons®, luid baths®, were formed of 
copper. The same material was used for the lamps, 
goblets kettles, and cooking utensils of the monasteries 
and wiharas. 

Bells . — Bells were hung in the palaces®, and bell-metal 
is amongst the gifts to the temples recorded on the rock 
at Pollanarrua, A. D. 1187.® 

• Bronze . — Bronze was cast Into figm’es of Buddha^, and 
the Maha’wamo, describing the reign of Dhatu-Sena, 
A. D. 459, makes Tnention of “ sixteen bronze statues of 
virgins having the power of locomotion.” ® 

Lead. — Lead was used during the wars of Dutugai- 
munu and Elala, and poured molten over tlie attacking 
elephants during the siege of Vijittapoora.® As lead is 
not a native product of Ceylon, it must have been brought 
thitlier from Ava%r Malwa. • 

Gold and Silver. — Ceylon, like the continent of India, 
produces no silver and gold^.save in the scantiest quan- 
tities.*® The historical books, in recording the Splendour 
of the temples and their riches, and the wcal& lavished 
by the kings upon the priesthood, describe in perpetually 
recurring terms, the multitude of ornaments and vessels 
made of silver and gold. In early times the most pre- 
cious of these were received as gifts from the princes of 
India, and in the second century before Christ the Maha- 
wanso records the arrival of ships in the south of the 
island, “laden with golden utensils.” The import of 
these might possibly have been a relic of the early frade 
with the Phoenicians, whom Homer, in a passage quoted 


1 Rajavalif p. 214. 

^ B.c. 204. Rqjavdli, p. 100. 

^ A.D. 1267. Rafat'otnacari, p. 
104. 

^ Rajaratmeari, pp. 104^ 134. 

^ Mahaivanso, cL. xxi. pp. 128/ 
129. 

6 Tubnoub’s Rpitonw, Appx. 
p. 91. 

’ A.D. 275. Mahawamo, cli. xxxvii. 
p. 230 ; Rajavalif p. 135. 


» ® MahawamOf ch. xxxviii. p. 257. 

® MahatoamOf cli. xxv. p. 162. 

Amongst the miracles which 
signalised the construction of the 
Ruanwell4 dagoba at Anarajapoora 
was the sudden appearance in a 
locality to the noHh-east of the 
capital of sprouts ” of gold above 
and below the ground, and of silver 
in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak. — 
MiJ^wanMOf ch. xxviii. pp. 106, 167. 
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by Strabo (1. xvi. c. 2. s. 24.), describes as making these 
cups, and carrying across the sea for sale in the great 
emporiums visited by these ships.* A variety of articles 
of silver are spoken of at very early periods. Dutu- 
gaimunu, when building the great dagoba, caused the 
circle of its base to be described by “a pair of com- 
passes made of silver, and pointed with gold ; ” ® parasols, 
vases, caranduas and numerous other regal or religious 
paraphernalia, were made from this precious material. 
Gold was applied in every possible form and combination, 
to the decoration and fiirnishing of the edifices of Bud- 
dliism ; — “ trees of gold with roots of coral,” ® flowers 
formed of gems with stems of silver fringes of bullion 
mixed with pearls ; umbrellas, shields, chains, and jew- 
elled statuettes ®, are described with enthusiasm by the 
annalists of the national worship. 

The abundance of precious stones natifrally led to their 
being extensively mounted in jewelry, and in addition to 
those found in Ceylon, diamonds ® and lapis lazuli ^ (which 
must have been brought thither from India and Persia) 
are classed with the native sapphire and the topaz. 

The same passion existed then, as now, for covering 
the person with ornaments ; gold and silver, set with ^ems 
were fasliioned into rings for the ears, nose, fingers, 
and toes, into plates for the. forehead, and chains for 
the neck, into armlets, and bracelets, and anklets, and 
into decorations of every possible form, not only for 
the women, but for men, an^ above all, for the children 
of both sexes. The peor, unable to indulge in the 
luxury of- precious metals, foimd substitutes in shells 
and glass ; and the extrav^ance of the taste was de- 
fended on the ground that their brilliancy served to 


^ MahmoansOf ch. xxii. p. 153. 


*A^yCMt9 »^7^»nrvyt^m .... 

. . . Ztintt iiT 

4»MiPi«ir i* ir* rivifv 

d'iv Xtfiiiturrit JkC.— .Iliad, xxtli 745. 


^ Mahawanao, ch. xxx. p. 172. 

® Red coral^ equal in its delicacy 
of tint to the highly-prized specimens 


£rom the Mediterranean^ is found in 
sn^l fragments on the sea-shore 
north of Point-de-Galleb 
4 .Mahaimmao, ch. xxx. p. 179. 

^ Mahawanao, %b. p. 180. 

* lU^arainacari, p. 61. 

^ Mahawanao, ch. xxx. p. 182. 
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avert the malignity of “ the evil eye ” from the wearer to 
the jewel 

Gilding . — Gilding was likewise understood by the Sin- 
ghalese in all its departments, both as applied to the baser 
metals and to other substances — wood-work was gilded 
for preaching places*, as was also copper for roofing, 
cement for decorating walls, and stone for statuary and 
carving.® 

Coin . — Although the Singhalese through their sacred 
writings 'had a knowledge of coined money, and of its 
existence in India from a period little subsequent to 
the death of Gotama Buddha ® ; and although their annal- 
ists give the names of particular coins in circulation 
at various times \ no Singhalese money has yet been dis- 
covered of a date antecedent to the eleventh century. 
The Chinese in the fifteenth century spoke with admira- 
tion of the gold pieces struck by the kings of Ceylon, 

* Bajaratnacarij p. 60. 234, p. 62, A.D. 1262, p. 102, a.d. 

* Rock inscription at PoUanairua; 1301, p, 107, a.d. 1462, p. 113). The 

A.D 187 — 196. Rqjavali speaks of gold massa ” as 

3 The Mahawamo mentions the in circulation in the time of Dutu- 
existonce of coined metals in India gaimunu, b.c. 161 (p. 201). The 
in the tenth year of the reign of word masa in Sinhalese moans 
Kala^a, a centuiy from the death pulse,” or any description of 
of Buadha, ch. iv. p. 15. According beans ; ” and it seems not impro- 
to IIabdt, in the most ancient laws bable that the origin of the term ns 
•f the Buddhists the distinction is applied to money may be traced to 
recognised between coined money the practice in the early Indian coin- 
nnd 'bullion. — Eastern Monachismj age of stamping small lumps of me- 
vol. vii. p. 66. td to give them authentic currency. 

^ The coins mentioned in the Jfa- It can only be a coincidence that the 
hawansBf Bajaratnacarif and Roman term for on ingot of gold 

vali are as follows: B.C. 161, the was (Pliny, L.xxxiiLc. 10). 
kahapanan (MdhaivansOy ch. xxx. pp. These Singhalese massa were pro- 
167, 176), which Tubnoub says was bably similar to the '^punched coins,” 
a gold coin worth ten massakan or haying rude stamps without eihmes, 
massa. The latter are " the pieces of and rarely eyen with letters, which 
gold formerly current in Ceylon,” a haye been turned up at Kanooj, 
heap of which, according to the Ouiein, and other places in Western 
Rajaratnacari (p. 48), was seen by India. A copper coin is likewise 
King Bhatia Tissa when he was per- mentioned in the fourteenth century, 
mitted to penetrate into the chamber in the RqjavdU, where it is termed 
oftheRuanwell^dagoba,A.D.137. The caroosha^c]fa : me yalue of which 
silyer massa, according to Turnottb, Uphah, without naming his authori^, 
was yalued at eightpence. These says was about a pice and a holf” 
are repeatedly mentioned in the — P. 136. 

Rajarwnacari (a.d. 201, p. 60, a.d. 
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which they found in circulation on their frequent visits 
to the emporium at Galle ^ ; but of these only a few very 
rare examples have been preserved, one of which bears 
the effigy and name of Lokaiswaira ®, who usurped the 
throne durinj^ a period of anarchy about A. D. 1070. 
Numbers of small copper coins of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries have from time to time been dug up 
both in the. interior and on the coast of the island.^ A 
quantity of these which were found in 1848 by Lieu- 
tenant Evatt,' when in command of a pioneer corps 
near the village of Ambogammoa, were submitted to 
Mr. Vaux of the British Museum, and prove to 
belong to the reign of Wejaya Bahu, A.D. 1071, Prar 
krama I., A.D. 1153, tlie Queen Ldawati, a.d. 1197, 
King SahasamaUawa, A.D. 1200, Dharmasoka, A.D. 1208, 
and Bhuwaneka Bahu, a.d. 1303. These coins have 
one and all the same device on the obverse, — a rude 
standing figure of the Eaja holding the tnsula in his 
left hand, and a flower in the right. His dress is a 
flowing robe, the folds of which are indicated rather 
than imitated by the artist ; and on the reverse the 
same figure is seated, the name in Nagari characters being 
placed beside the fixee.^ 



The Kandyans, by whom these coins are frequently 
found, give the copper pieces the name of Dambcdenia 

^ Woo heo pern, oi ihQ ^ ’ There is a Singhalefio coin figured 

Ming Dynasty/* a.d. 1622, B. Ixviii. in Davy’s p. 246, the legend 

p. 6. Suh Wan heen tuna kaou, on which is tumedf upside down, but 
Antiquarian Researches, B. when reversed it reads, Pa-ra^ 
ccxxxTi. p. 11. ' ^ kra^ma BahuJ' 

® Two gold coins of Loksiswaira ^ NunvUmatic Chronicle^ vol. xvi. 
are in the collection of the British p. 124. 

Museum, and will be found described 
by Mr. Vatii in the 16tib vol. of the 
immimuxtic Chronicle, p. 121. 
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challies, and tradition, with perfect correctness, assigns 
them to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
kings of that period are believed to have had a mint at 
Dambedenia. 

A quantity of coins similar in every rqppcct to those 
dug up in Ceylon have been found at Dipaldenia or 
Amarawati, on the continent of India, near the mouth of 
the Kistna ; a circumstance which might be accounted 
for by ^e frequent intercourse between Ceylon and the 
coast, but which is possibly referable to the fact re- 
corded m the Mahawanso that Prakrama L, after his 
successful expedition against the King of Pandya, caused 
money to be coined in his own name before returning to 
Ceylon.^ 

Hook-money . — No ancient silver coin has yet been 
found, but specimens are frequently brought to light of 
the ridis, pieces of twisted silver wire, which from their 
being sometimes bent with a considerable curve have 
been called Fish-hook money.” These are occasionally 
impressed with a legend, and for a time the belief 
obtained that they were a variety of ring-money 
peculiar' to Ceylon.* Of late tliis efror has been 
corrected ; the letters where they occiu have been 


w ^ MahawansOf ch. Ixxvi. pp. 208, 
290, Upham’s Tram. The circum- 
stance is exceedingly curious of 
coins of Prakrama, ** identical '' with 
those found at Dambedenia, in Cey- 
lon, haying also been discovered at 
Dipaldenia, on the opposite con- 
tinent } and it goes far to confirm the 
accuracy of the Mahawanso as to the 
same king having coined money in 
both places. Those found in the 
latter locality form part of the Mac- 
kenzie Collection, and have been 
figured in the Asiat, Itesearches, 
xvii. 697^ and afterwords by Mr. 
Pbiksep m the Joum. of the Asiat, 
8oc. of Bengal^ vi. See also a 
notice of Ceylon coins, in the Joum. 
As, Soc. Beng, iv. 073, vi. 218 ; Casie 
ChITTT, in the Jowm. of the Ceylon 
Asiat. i^.f 1847, p. 9, has given an 
account of a hoard of copper coins 


found at Calpentyn in 1839; and 
Mr. Justice Starke, in the same 
journal, p. 149, has given a rtsunid 
of the information generally pos- 
sessed as to the ancient coins of the 
island. l^itiNSEP’s paper on Ceylon 
Coins will be found in vol. i. of the 
recent reprint of his Essays on In- 
dian Antiquities, p. 419. Lond. 1858. 

* This eiTor may be traced to the 
French commentator on Ribetbo’s 
History of Ceylon, who describes the 
fish-hook money in use in the king- 
dom of Kandy, whilst the Portuguese 
held the low country, as so sim- 
ple in its form that eveiw man might 
malce jt for himself: " Le Roy de 
Candy avoit aussi permis k ses peu- 
ples de se servir d’lme tnonnoye que 
chacun^eut fabriquer.” — Oh, x. p. 
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shown to be not Singhalese or Sanskrit, but Persian, 
and die tokejjs themselves have been proved to be- 
long to Laristan on the Persian Gulf, 
from the chief emporium of which. Gam- 
broon, they were brought to Ceylon in 
the course of Indian commerce ; chiefly 
by the Portuguese, who are stated by 
Van Cabdaen to have introduced them 
in great quantities into Cochin and the 
ports of Malabaj:.^ There they were HooKMONUf. 
circulated so freely that an edict of Pra- 
krama enumerates the lidi amongst the coins in which 
the taxes were assessed on land.^ 

Ill India they are called /anns, and money in imitar 
tion of them, struck by the princes of Bijapur and by 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahrattas, was in cfrculation 
in the Dekkan as late as the seventeenth century.® 

^ ^'Lcslorinssonttout-a-faitcom- A.D. 1200. The EqlavaU mentions 
modes et ndeesseires dims los Indes, tho ridis as in circulation in Ceylon 
Burtout pour acheter du poiyre a at the period of the arrival of the 
Cochin, oil Ton en faifr^nd dtat”— Portuguese, A,J). 1606.— P. 278. 
Voyatje au' hde» .Onewtofe*. Am- ® Prof. Wiison’s JJemflrAs on PliiiA- 
stordani, a.d. 1710, vol. vi. p. 020. Imk Mmy, Nuimm, Ckmk, 1864, 

* Piock'inscription at Dambool, p. 181. 
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CHAP. VI 

ISNaiNEEIilNO. 

It lias already been sliown ^ that the natives of Ceylon 
received their earhest instruction in engineering from 
the Brahmans, who attached themselves to the fol- 
lowers of Wijayo and his immediate successors.* But 
whilst astonished at the vastness of conception obser- 
vable in the works executed at this early period, we 
are equally struck by the extreme simplicity of the 
means employed by their designers for carrying their 
plans into execution ; and the absence of all ingenious 
expedients for supplementing or effectively applying 
manual labour. The earth which forms their prodi- 
gious embankments was carried by the labourers in 
baskets®, in the same primitive fashion that prevails 
to the present day. Stones were detached in the 
quarry by the slow and laborious process of wedging, 
of which they stiU exhibit the traces ; and those intended 
for prominent positions were carefully dressed with 
iron tools. Por moving them no mechanical con- 
trivances were resorted to and it can only have been 
by animal power, aided by ropes and rollers, that vast 


^ See Vbl. 1. Part iv. cliap. ii. p. 
430. 

^ King Panduk&bhaya, B.c. 437^ 
built a residence for the Brahman 
JqtiyO; the chief engineer.*’ — Maha- 
tooMo, ch. X. p. 66. 

♦ ^ MahawoMo, chTxxiii. p. 144. 

* The only instance of mechanism 
applied in aid of human labour is 


referred to in a passage of the ii/a- 
hawanao, which alludes to a decree 
for raising the water of the Abhaya 
tank by means of machinery/’ in 
order to pour it over a dagoba during 
the solemnisation of a festival^ B.c. 
20 . — Mahammoy ch. xxxiv. p. 211 ; 
Bqjaraiinacariy p. 51. 
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blocks like the great tablet at PoUanamia were dragged 
to their required positions.^ 

Fortifications^ — Of mihtary engineering the Singha- 
lese had veiy shght knowledge. Walled towns and 
fortifications are frequently spoken of, but the ascer- 
tained difficulty of raising, squaring, or carrying stones, 
points to the inference which is justified tlie expres- 
sions of the ancient chronicles, that the walls they 
allude to, must have been earthworifs®, and that the 
strength of their fortified places consisted in their inac-' 
cessibiUty. The first recorded attempt at fortification 
was made by the Malabars in the second century before 
Christ for the defence of Vijitta-poora, which is described 
as having been secured by walls, a fosse, and a gate.® 
Elala about the same period built “ tliirty-two bul- 
wai'lcs” at Anarajapoora^; and Dutugaimunu, in com- 
mencing to besiege him in the city, followed his exam- 
ple, by throwing up a “ fortification in an open plain,” at 
a spot well provided with wood and water.® 

At a later time, the Malabars, when in possession of 
the northern portion of the island, formed a chain of 
•strong “forts” from the eastern to the western coast, 
mid the Singhalese, in imitation of them, occupied 
similar positions. The most striking example of me-- 
dimval fortification which stfil survives, is the imperish- 
able rock of Sigiri, north-east of Dambool, to which 
the infamous Kassyapa retired "with his treasures, 
after the assassination of liis father. King Dhatu Sena, 
A.D. 459 ; when having cleared its vicinity, and sur- 


> No document is better calculated 
to impress the reader with a due 
appreciation of the indomitable per- 
severance of the Singhalese in works 
of engineering than the able report 
of Messrs. Adams, Chtjechill, and 
Bailey, on the great Canal from 
EUahara to Gantalawa, appended to 
the Ceylon Calendar for 1857. 

* Makalantissa, who reigned b.g. 

VOL. I. II 


m 

41, built a rampart seven cubits 
high, and dug a ditch roimd the 
capital .’^ — MahawamOf ch. xxxiv. p. 
210 . ^ 
^ Rt^avalif p. 212 : Mahawamo, 
ch. XXV. p. 161. 

♦ RajavaUy p. 187. 

* Eajavali, p. 216 j Mahaxoansoy 
ch..xxv. p. 152. 

U 
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rounded it by a rampart, the figures of lions with which 
he decorated it, obtained for it the name of Sihagiri, 
the “lion-rock.” But the real . defences of Sigiri were 
its precipitous diffs, and its naturally scarped walls, 
which it tvas not necessary to strengthen by any artificial 
structures. 

Their rocl^ hiUs, and the almost impenetrable forests 
that enveloped them, were in every age the chief security 
of the Singhalese ; *and so late as the 12tli century, the 
inscription engraved on the rock at Dambool, in de- 
scribing the strength of the national defences under the 
King Kirti Nissanga, enumerates the “ strongholds in 
the midst of forests, those upon steep hills, and the 
fastnesses surrounded by water.” ^ * 

Thom-gates, — The device, retained down to the 
period of the capture of Kandy by the British, when 
the passes into the hiU country were defended by thick 
plantations of formidable thorny trees, appears to have 
prevailed in the earliest times. The protection of Ma- 
helo, a town assailed by Dutugaimunu, B.c. 162, consist- 
ing in its being “ surrounded on aU sides with the thorny 
dadambo creeper, within which was a triple line of 
fortifications.” 

Bridges. — As to bridges, Ceylon had none till the 
end of the 13th century®, and Tmmour conjectures 
that even then they were only formed of timber, 
like the Pons Sublicius at Home. At a later period stone 
pillars were used in pairs, on which beams or slabs were 


• 1 Tuknottb’s EpUome and Appen- 
iliVf p. 95. . 

^ Mahawanso, ch. xxv. p. 153. 
When Albuquerque attacked Ma- 
lacca in A.D. 1611; the chief who 
defended the place covered the 
streets with poisoned thomS; to gore 
the Portuguese coming in.” Fabia 
r Souza,' vol. i. p. 180. Valenttn, 
in speaking of the dominions of the 
King of Kandy during the Dutch 
occupation of the Low Country, de- 
scribes the density of the forests, 

which Bot only serve to divide the 


earldoms one from another, hut, obove 
all, tend to the fortification of the 
country, on which account no one 
dare, on pain of death, td thin or root 
out a tree, more than to permit a 
passage for one man at a time, it 
being impossible to pass through tho 
rest thereof.” — Valextyn, Oud en 
Nieuw Oost-Indien, ^e., ch. i. p. 22. 
Kxox gives a curious account of 
these thorn-gates. ” (Part ii. ch. vi. 
p. 4^ 

* Tubnoub’s Epitome and Notes, 
p. 72. Major Forbes says, however. 
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horizontally rested, in order to form a roadway S in the 
same manner that Herodotus describes the most ancient 
bridge on record, which was constructed by Queen Ni- 
tocris, at Babylon ; the planks being laid during the day 
and hfted again at night, for the security of the city.® 
The principle of the arch appears never to have been 
employed in bridge building. Ferries, and the taxes on 
crossing by them, are alluded to- down to a very late 
period amongst other sources of revenue.® 

In forming ‘the bunds of their reservoirs and of the- 
stone dams which they drew across the rivers that 
supplied them with water, the Singhalese were accus- 
tomed, with incredible toil, infinitely increased by the 
impeifection of tools and implements, to work a raised 
moulding in front of the blocks of stone, so that each 
course was retained in positio#, .not alone by its own 
weight, but by the difficulty of forcing it forward by 
pressure from behind. 

The conduits by which the accumulated waters were 
distributed, required to be constrircted under the bed 
of the lake, so that the egress should be certain and 
equal as long as any water remained in the tank. 
To eflcct this, they were cut in many instances through 
solid granite ; and their ruins present singular illustra- 
tions of deteiTuined perseverance, undeterred by the 
most discouraging difficulties, and unrelieved by the 
slightest appliance of ingenuity to diminish the toil of 
excavation. 

It cannot but exalt our opinion of a people, to find 


there reason to believe that the 
remains of stoDO piers across the 
Kalawa-oya, on the line between 
Komegalle and Anarajapoora, are the 
ruins of the bridge erected by King 
Maha Sen, a.d. 301. 

^ Mahawamo, ch. Ixxxv. Upham's 
translation, pp. 340, 349 ; Rajaratna- 
cfln', pp. ICtf, 131. The bridge on 
the Wanny hereafter described (see 
vol. ii. p. 474) was thus constructed. 


® Herodotus,!. 186. 

^ Mahawamoy ch. xxiii. pp. 130, 
138, ch. XXV. p. 160 ; Eajaratnacariy 

p. 112. 

^ The Lahe of Albano presents an 
example of a conduit or “emissary’^ 
of this peculiar construction^ draw 
oft the water. It is upwards of .6000 
feet in length. A similar emiss^ 
serves alikepuipose at Lake Nemi. 


n H 2 
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that, under disadvantages so signal, they were capable of 
forming such a work as the Kalaweva tank, between 
Anarajapoora and Dambool, which Turnour justly says, 
is the greatest of tte ancient works in Ceylon. This 
enormous reservoir was forty miles in circumference, 
with an embankment twelve miles in extent, and the 
spill-water, ineflcctual for tlie. purpose designed, is “ one 
of the most stupendous monuments of misapplied human 
labour.” ^ 

When to such difficulties of construction were added the 
alarms of frequent invasion and all the evils of almost 
incessant occupation by a foreign enemy, it is only sur- 
prising that the Singhalese preserved so long the degree 
of exiiertness in engineering to which they had originally 
attained. No people in any age or countiy had so 
great practice and ek]ftricnce in the constmetiou of 
works fof irrigation ; and so far had the renoAvn of their 
excellence in this branch reached, that in the eighth 
century, the king of Kashmir, Djaya-pida, “ sent to 
Ceylon for engineers to form a lake.”® But after the 
reign of Prakrama I., the decline was palpable and pro- 
gressive, No great works, either of ornament or utility, 
no temples nor inland lakes, were constructed by his 
successors ; and it is remarkable, that even during his 
own reign, artificers were brought from the coast of 
India to repair the monuments of Anarajapoora.® The 
last great work attempted for irrigation was probably 
the Giant’s Tank, north-east of Aripo ; but so much 
had practical science declined, that after an enormous 


' Turxoue’b MahawamOf Index^ 
p. xi. This stupendous work was 
constructed a.b. 459. Mahawamo, 
ch.xxxviii. p. 256. 

* A.B* 746. JRmataringim, b. iv. 
si. 602, 606. 

3 Methawanm^ Upham’s transl., ch. 
Ixxv.- p. 204. This passage iu the 
Mahawmno might seem to imply that 


it was as an act of retribution that 
Malabars, by whom the monuments 
had been injured, were compeUed to 
restore them. But in ch. Ixxvii. it 
is stated that they were brought from 
India for this piu^ose, because it 
^'had been foimd impracticable by 
other kings to renew and repair 
them.”— 3^ 305. 
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expenditure of labour in damming up the Moeselley 
river, whose waters were to havp been diverted to the 
lake, it was discovered that the levels, were unsuitable, 
and the work was abandoned in despair.^ 

The talents of the civil engineer were likewise em- 
ployed in providing for the health and comfort of their 
towns and the Dipawamo, a chronicle earlier in point of 
date than tlie Maltawamo^ relates that Wasabha, who 
reigndcl between a.d. 66 and 110, constnicted a tunnel 
(“um-maggo”) for the purpose of supplying Anarajapoora 
with water.^ 


^ For nn account of the present I * Jouni. Asiat Soc» Beng, vol. vii. 
condition of the Giant^s Tank, see p. 933. 

Vol. II. Part X. ch. ii. 
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CHAP. vn. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Music. — The science and practice of the fine arts were 
never very highly developed amongst a people Ivhose 
domestic refinement became Arrested at a very early 
stage ; and whose efforts in that direction were almost 
wholly confined to the exaltation of the national faith, 
and the embellishment of its temples and momunents. 

Their knowledge of music was derived from the Hindus, 
by whom its study was regarded as of equal importance 
with that of medicine and astronomy; and hence amongst 
the earljf Singhalese, along with the other “ eighteen 
sciences,” ^ music was taught as an essential part of the 
education of a prince.® 

But unlike the soft melodies of Hindustan, whose cha- 
racteristic is their gentle and soothing effect, the music 
of the Singhalese appears to have consisted of sound 
rather than of harmony.; modulation and expression 
having been at all times subordinate to volume and 
metrical effect. 

Eeverberating instruments were their earliest inven- 
tions for musical’ purposes, and those most frequently 
alluded to in their chronicles are drums, resembling 
the tom-toms used in the temples to the present day. 
The same variety of form prevailed then as now, and 
the liajavali relates, in speaking of the army of Dutu- 
gaimunu, that in its march the “ rattling of the sixty- 
fom* kinds of drums made a noise resembling thunder 


* This foot is curious, seeing that ' 
at the present daj the cultivation of 
music belongs to one of the lowest 
castes in Ceylon. 

* MahawansOf ch. Ixiv.; Upham’s 


version^ p. 260. ingenious paper 
on Sinff^se Music, by Mr. Louis 
Nell, is printed in the Joum, of the 
Ceylon branch of the R(w, Asiat. Sor, 
for 1866-8, p. 200. 
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breaking on the rock from behind which the sun rises.” ^ 
The band of Devenipiatissa, B.c. 307, was called the 
talawachara, from the multitude of drums * : chank- 
shells contributed to swell die din, "both in warfare® 
and in religious worship * ; choristers added their 
voices ® ; and the triumph of effect consisted in “ the 
united crash of every description of sounds vocal as well 
as instrumental.” ® J^lthough “ a ftdl band ” is explained 
in the Maliawamff to imply a combination of “ aU 
descriptions of musicians,” no flutes or wind instru- 
ments are particularised, and the incidental mention of 
a harp only occurs in the reign of Dutugaimunu, B.c, 
IGl.^ JoiNViLLB says, that certain musical principles 
were acknowledged in Ceylon at an early period, and 
that “ pieces are- to be seen in some of the old Pali 
books in regular notation ; the gamut, which was 
termed septa souere^ consisting of seven notes* and ex- 
pressed not by signs, but in letters equivalent to their 


* Hajavali, pp. 217, 210. At iLe 
present day, tliere are four or fire 
varieties ol drums in use : — the tom- 
tom or tam-a-toniy properly so-called, 
which consists of two cylinders placed 
side by side, and is beaten with two 
sticks; — the davlle, a single cylinder 
struck with a stick at one end, and 
with the hand at the other; — the ow- 
dacUey which is held in the left hand, 
and struck with the right ; — and tho 
hemy which is suspended from the 
beater’s nock, and struck with both 
hands, one at each end, precisely as a 
similar instrument is shown in some 
of the Egyptian monuments. 

* Mahawamoy ch. xvii. p. 104. 

3 B.c. 161. Malumamoy ch. xxv. 
p. 154. 

^ B.c. 20. Majavaliy p. 61. 

* Mahaivansoy ch. xxv. p. 167. 

® MahawamOf ch. xxvi. 186. 

’ MahawansOy ch. xxx. jp. 180. 
The following passage in Lpham’s 
translation of tlie MahawansOy ch. 
Ixxii. vol. i. p. 274, would convey 
the idea that the ./Eolian harp was 
meant, or some awongemont of 



A.nUIWNT F.ATPrTAN AND MODEHN SllT- 
&UALL-.aE TOM lOM BEATEHS. 


strings calculated to elicit similar 
sounds: — The king Prakrama built 
a palace at the city of PoUanaiTua ; 
and the stone works were carved in 
the shape of flowers and creeping 
plants, icith golden netioorks whiefi 
gave karmmious sounds as if they 
tvere moved by the 

4 
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pronunciation, sa, ri, ga, me, qa, de, ni} At the 
present day, haraiony is still superseded by sound, 
the singing of the Singhalese being a nasal whine, not 
unlike that of the' Arabs. Flutes, almost insusceptible 
of modulation, chanks, which give forth a piercing 
scream, and the overpowering roll of tom-toms, con- 
stitute the music of the temples ; and all day long the 
women of a family will sit round a. species of timbrel, 
called rdbani, and produce from it thfe most monotonous, 
but.'to their ear, most agreeable noises, by drumming 
with the fingers. 

Painting. — Painting, whether historical or imaginative, 
is only mentioned in cortnection with the decoration of 
temples, and no examples survive of sufficient antiquity 
to exhibit the actual state of the art at any remote 
period. But enough is known of the trammels imposed 
upon all art, to show that from the earliest times, .imagi- 
nation and invention wore prohibited by the priesthood ; 
and although execution and facility may have varied at 
different eras, design and composition were stationaiy 
and unalterable. 

Like the priesthood of Egypt, those of Ceylon regu- 
lated the mode of delineating the effigies of their divine 
teacher, by a rigid formulary, with which they com- 
bined corresponding directions for the drawing of the 
human figure in connection with sacred subjects. In 
the relics of Egyptian painting and sculpture, we find 
“ that the same formal outline, the same attitudes and 
postures of the body, the same conventional modes of 
representing the different ppts, were adhered to at the 
latest, as at the earliest periods. No improvements 
were admitted; no attempts to copy nature or to give 
an air of action to the limbs. Certain rules and certain 
models had been established by law, and the faulty con- 
ceptions of early times were copied and perpetuated by 
every succeeding artist.” * 

‘ JonmirB, Asiat. Eetearehes, . * Sni Gardner Wilkinson’s yl«- 
vol. vii. p. 488. eient Egyptian!, vol. iii. ch. x. p. 87, 

204. 
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The same observations apply, almost in the same tcrais, 
to the paintings of the Singhalese. The historical 
delineations of the exploits of Gotama Buddha and of 
his disciples and attendants, which at the present day 
cover the walls of the temples and wiharas, follow, with 
rigid minuteness, pre-existing illustrations of the sacred 
narratives. They appear to have been copied, frith a 
devout adherence to colour, costume, and detail, from 
designs which from time immemorial have represented 
the same subjects ; and emaciated ascetics, distorted 
devotees, beatified simpletons, and malefactors in torment 
arc depicted with a painful fidehty, akin to modei’ii 
pre-EaphaeUtism. 

Owing to this discouragement of invention, one series 
of pictures is so servile an imitation of another, that 
design has never improved in Ceylon ; one scene is but 
the facsimile of a previous one, and each may almost 
be regarded as an exponent of the state of the art at any 
pre(!eding period.^ 

Hence even the most modern embellishments in* the 
temples have an air of remote antiquity. The colours 
are tempered with gum ; and but for their inferiority 


^ Tlio Egyptians and Singhalese 
were not, however, the only authori- 
ties who overwhelmed invention by 
ecclesiastical co'nvontioualism. The 
early artists of Greece were not at 
liberty to follow the bent of their 
own genius, or to depart from esta- 
blished regulations in representing 
the figures of the gods. In the 
middle ages, the influence of the 
cliurches, both of Home and Byzan- 
tium, was productive of a similar* 
result ; and although the Latins 
early emancipated themselves, the 
painters of the Greek church, to 
the present hour, labour under the 
identical trammels which crippled 
art at Constantinople a thous^d 
years ago. M. Didbon, who visited 
the churches and monasteries of 
Greece in 1839, makes the remark 
that ni le temps ni le lieu ne font 


I lien dl’artGrec: auXVIII® siecle, le 
I peintre MortSote continue ct caique 
le peintre V6n^ticn du X®, le peintro 
Athonite du V® oii VI®. Le costume 
des personnages est partout et eii 
tout temps le meme, non-seuleraent 
pour la forme, mais pour la couleur, 
mais pour le dcssin, mais jusq^uo 
pour 10 iiombro et r«5paisseur des 

J )lis. On ne saurait pousser plus 
oin rexactitude traditionnelle, i’es- 
clavage du pass^.” {Marvueld^Icmo^ 
ffraphie ChrStienne Grecque et iMin^ 
p. ix.) The explanation of this fact 
IS striking. Mount Athos is the 
grand manufactory of pictures for 
the Greek churches throughout the 
world; and M. Didbon found the 
artists producing, with the servility 
and almost the rapidity of machi- 
nei^, endless facsimiles *of pictures 
in rigid confoijnity with a recognised 
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in drawing the human figure, as compared with the 
Egyptians, and their defiance of the laws of perspective, 
their inharmonious tints, coupled with the whiteness 
of the ground-work, would remind one of similar pecu- 
liarities in the paintings in the Thebaid, and the caves 
of Beni Hassan. 

FA *Hian describes in the fourth century precisely 
the same series of subjects and designs which are deli- 
neated in the temples of the present day, and taken 
from the transformation of Buddha. With hundreds of 
these, he says, painted in ap^opriate colours and ex- 
ecuted in imitation of hfe, the king caused both sides 
of the road to be decorated on the occasion of religious 
processions.^ 

Amongst the most renowned of the Singhalese masters, 
was the King Detu Tissa, a.d. 330, “a skilful carver, 
who executed many arduous undertakings in painting, 
and taught it to his subjects. He modelled a statue of 


codet»f instructions drawn up under 
ecclesiastical authority and entitled 
'Efjjuiji'ua rije Ztoy^afi.iKijcj The 
(.Tiiide for Painting,” a literal trans- 
lation of which he has published. 
This very curious manuscript con- 
tains minute directions for the 
fijjurea, costume, and attitude of the 
sacred characters, and for the pre- 
paration of many hundreds of histo- 
ricjil subjects required for the de- 
coration of chm’ches. The artist, 
when solicited by M. Didron to 
sell “cette bible de son .art,” na- 
ively refused, on the simple ground 
that s’il se d^pouillait de ce livre, 
il ue pourrait plus rien faire ; on 
perdant son Ghiide, il perdait son 
art, il perdait ses yeux etses mains ” 
(p). p. xxiii.). It was not till the 
nfteenth century that the painters of 
Italy shook themselves free of the 
authority of the Latin churchy in 
matters of art. The second council 
of Nice arrogates to the Roman 
church the authority in such mat- 
ters still * retained by the Greek ; 
non est imaginiun sf^ctura picto- 


rum invontio sed ecclesiro catholicno 
probata logielatio et traditio.” In 
Spain, the sacro-pictorial daw, under 
the title of Pictor Cht'istimimy was 
promulgated, in 1730, by Pray Juan 
de Ayala, a monk of the order of 
Mercy; and such subjects are dis- 
cussed as the shape of the true cross ; 
whether one or two angels should sit 
on the stone by the sepulchre ? and 
whether the Devil should be drawn 
with horns and a tail ? In the Na- 
tional Gallery of London there is a 
painting of the Holy Family by Bc- 
nozzo Gozzoli, and Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake has permitted me to see a 
contract between the painter and his 
•mnployer a.d. 1461, m which everv 
figure is literally ^‘made to order,'’ 
its attitude bespoke, and its place 
in the composition distinctly agreed 
for. One clause, however, contem- 
plates progress, and binds tlie painter 
to make the piece his chef-d’oeuvre — 
^^che detta dipentiva exceda ogni 
buona dipintura iniino aqui facto per 
detto Benozzo.” 

^ Fo^-kom-kif ch. xxxviii. p. 335. 
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Buddha so exquisitely that he seemed to have been 
inspired; and for it he made an altar, and gilt an 
edifice inlaid with ivory.” ^ Among the presents sent 
by the King of Ceylon (a.d. 459) to the Emperor of 
China, the Tsih foo yum kwei, a chronicle compiled by 
imperial command, particularises a picture of Buddha.* 
The colours employed in decorating their templ^ are 
mixed in tempera^ as were those used in the ancient 
paintings in Egypt ; the claim of the Singhalese to the 
priority of invention in the mixture of colours with oil, 
is adverted to elsewhere.**^ 

Sculpture . — In style Singhalese sculpture was even 
more conventional and less imaginative than their paint- 
ing ; since the subjects to which it was confined were 
almost exclusively statues of Buddha*, and its efforts 
wore mere repetitions of the three orthodox attitudes 
of the great archetype — sitting, as when in deep medi- 
tation, under the sacred Bo-tree ; standing, as when 
exhorting his multitudinous disciples ; and reclining, in 
the enjoyment of the everlasting repose of “ nirwaha.” 
In the contemplative calmness of the latter one is re- 
minded of that sublime composme which characterises the 
sculpture of the Egyptians : a feeling so associated with 
dignity that in later times it may possibly have suggested 
the epithet of “ Serene" as an honorific title of majesty. 
In each and all of these the details are identical ; the 
length of the ears, the proportions of the arms, fingers, 
and toes; the colour of the eyes, and the curls of the 
hair ® being repeated with wearisome iteration. To such 


* MdhatoansOf cli. xxxvii. p. 242, , 

* 13. li. p. 7. 

3 See p. 490. 

^ Mention is made of a figure of 
an elephant (JRqjavalif p. 242), and 
of a horse {MahawansOy Ch. XMix? 
Tuenotte’s manuscript translation), 
and a carved bull as amongst the 
ruins of Anarajapoora. 

* M. Abel Remvsa.t has devoted 
a section of his MSlangea Adatiqmsy 
1826, vol. i. p. 100, to combating 


the conjecture of Sir W. Jones in 
his third Dissertation on the Hindus, 
drawn from the curled or rather the 
woolly hair represented in his sta- 
tues, that Buduha drew his descent 
^m an African origin. (Wor^y vol. 
i. 12.) Another grouna for Sir. W. 
Jones’s^ conjecture was the lar^e 
ears which are usually characteristic 
of the statues of Buddha. But it is 
curious that one of the peculiar fea- 
tures ascribed to the Singhalese by 
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an extent were these multiplied, and with an adherence 
so rigid to the same recognised models, that the Rajavali 
ventures to ascribe to one king the erection of “ seventy- 
two thousand statues of Buddha,” — an obvious error ^ but 
indicating, nevertheless, that the real araoimt must have 
been prodigious, in order to obtain credence for the 
exaggeration. Many other sovereigns are extolled iii 
the national annals, who rendered their reigns ilhistrious 
by the 'multiplicity of statues which they placed in the 
temples. 

It was doubtles? from thi^ incessant study of one 
and tlie same figure, that the artists of Ceylon at- 
tsiined to a facility and superiority in producing statues 
of Buddha, that rendered them famous throughout the 
countries of Asia, in which Ms religion prevailed. The 
early historians of China speak in raptures of Avorks of 
this kind, obtained from Singhalese sculptors in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; they were eagerly sought after by 
all the surrounding nations ; and one peculiarity in their 
execution consisted in so treating the features, that 
“ on standing at about ten paces distant they appeared 
truly brilhant, but the hneaments gradually disappeared 
on a nearer approach.”'* The labours of the ^sculptor 
and painter were combined in producing these images 
of Buddha, that are always coloured in imitation of life, 
each tint of his complexion and hair being in religious 
conformity Avith divine authority, and the ceremony of 
“ painting of the eyes,”® is always observed by the devout 
Buddhists as a solemn festival. 

Many of the works which were thus executed were 
either golden^ or gilt, with brilliants inseitcd in the 


the early Greek writers was the 
possession of pendulous ears^ possibly 
occasioned by their heapr ear-rings. 

^ HajavoUi^ p. 255. Most of these 
were built of terra-cotta and cement 
covered with ehunam, preparatoiy 
to being painted. Sec p. 478. 


I * Wei ehoo, a History of the Wei 
Tartar Dynasty/* written a.d 690. 
B. cxiv. p. 9. 

3 Mahawanso, ch. Ixxii. j Upham’s 
version^ vol. i. p. 275. 

4 Mahawamoj ch. xxx. pp. 180, 
182 ; Rajaratnacmiy pp. 47, A ; Ra- 
javaliy p. 2.‘17. 
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eyes, and the draperies enriched with jewels.^ Fa Hian 
in the fourth century, speaks of a figure of Buddha 
upwards of twenty-three feet in height, fonned out of 
blue jasper, and set with precious stbnes, that sparkled 
with singidar splendour, and which bore in its right 
hand a pearl of priceless value.® This may possibly 
have been the statue of which the Mahawamo speaks 
in hke terms of admiration : “ the eye formed by a 
jewel from the royal head-dress, each curl of the hair by 
a sapphire, and the lock in the centre of the forehead by 
threads of gold.” ® » 

Ivory also and sandal-wood*, as well as copper and 
bronze, served as materials for statues; but granite 
was the substance most generally selected, except in 
the rai-e instances where the temple and the statue 
were hewn together out of th^ hving rock, on which 
occasions gneiss was most generally selected. Such are 
the statues at PoUanarrua, at Mihintala, and at the 
Aukana Wihara, near Vijittapoora, A still more 
common expedient, • which is employed to the present 
time, was to form the figures of Buddha with pieces of 
burnt clay joined together by cement ; and coated with 
highly polished chunam, in order to prepare the surface 
for the painter. In this manner were most probably 
produced the “ seventy-two thousand statues ” ascribed to 
Mihindo V. 

Figures of elephants were similarly formed at an early 
period.® An image of Buddha so composed in the 12tli 
century, is still standing at PoUanarrua and every 


^ Mahawamoy ch. xxxviii. p. 258. « 
* '^Parmi toutes loschoses pr^ci- 
euscs qu’on y voit, il y a line image 
de jaspe bleu haute de deux tchang: 
tout son corps est form^ des sept 
choses pr^cieuses ; eUe est^ ^tincel-' 
lante de splendour et plus majestueuse 
qu’on ne saurait Texprimer. Dans 
la main droite elle tiont uno perle 
d’un prix inestimable.” — Foe-hom-kiy 
ch. xxxviii. p. 333, 


® A.D. 460. MahawamOy ch. xxxviii. 
p. 258. Another statue of gold, with 
the features and members appropri- 
ately coloured in gems, is spoken of in 
the second century b.o. (Mahawansoy 
ch. XXX. D. 1^.) 

^ RtgSatnacariy p. 72. 

^ A.D. ^2. lUgaratmcarif p. 74. 

® Possibly the standing figure 
of Buddha ” mentioned in the i2«/a- 
valiy p. 253. 
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temple has one or more effigies, either sedent, erect, or 
recumbent, carefully modelled in cemented day, and 
coloured after life. ‘ 

Architecture 'In Ceylon, as in Egypt, Assyria^ and 

India, the ruins which survive to attest the character of 
ancient architecture are exclusively sacred, with the 
exception of occasional It-aces of the residences of theo- 
cratic royalty ; but everything has perished that 
could have afforded an idea of the dwellings and 
domestic architecture of the people. The cause of this 
is to be traced in the perishable nature of the sun-dried 
clay, of which the walls of the latter were composed. 
Added to this, in Ceylon Hhere were the pride of rank 
and the pretensions of the priesthood, which, whilst they 
led to lavish expenditure of the wealth of the king- 
dom upon palaces and Qionumcnts, and the employment 
of stone in the erection of temples ^ and monasteries, for- 
bade the people to construct their dwellings of any other 
material than sun-baked earth.^ This practice continued 
to the latest period and nothing struck the British army 
of occupation with more surprise on entering the city 
of Kandy, after its capture in 1815, lhan to find that the 
palaces .and temples alone were constructed of stone, 
whilst the streets and private houses were formed of mud 
and thatch. 

Though stone is abundant in Ceylon, it was but 
sparingly used in the ancient buildings. Squared 
stones® were occasionally employed, but large slabs 
seldom occur, except in the foundations of dagobas. 
The vast quantity of material required for such struc- 
tures, the cost of quarrying pnd carriage, and the want 
of mechanical aids to raise ponderous blocks into position, 
naturally led to the substitution of bricks for the upper 
portion of the superstructure. 

There is evidence*to show that wedges were employed 


» St^atuacari, pp. 78, 79. * Majavali, p. 210 ; VAMNrnf, Oui 

* Biffiivalif p. 222. en.Nteuw Oott-ImBm, ch. ill. p. 45. 
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to detach the blocks in the quarry, and the amount 
of labdhr devoted to the prepaiRtion of those in which 
strength, irrespective of ornament, was essential^ is 
shown in the remains of the sixteen hundred imdressed 
pillars^ that supported the Brazen Palace at Anara- 
japoora, and in the eighteen hundred stone steps, many 
of them exceeding ten feet in length, which led from 
the base of the mountain to the very summit of Miliin- 
tala. A single piece of granite now lies at Anarajapoora 
hollowed into an “ elephant trough,” with ornamental 
pilasters, which measures ten feet in length by six wide 
and two det^ ; and amongst the ruins of FoUanarrua 
a still more remarkable slabjKwenty-five feet in length 
by six broad and two feet thick, bears an inscription of 
the twelfth century, which records that it was brought 
from a distance of more than thi^fy miles. 

The majority of the columns at Anarajapoora are of 
dressed stone, octangQlar and of extremely graceful 
2)ropoftions. They were used in pro- 
fusion to form circular colonnades 
around the principal dagobas, and the 
vast numbers which stiU remain up- 
right, are one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics ‘of the place, and justify the 
expression of Knox, when, speaking of 
similar groups elsewhere, he calls them 
a “ world of hewn stone pillars.” * 

Allusions in the Mahawanso show that 
extreme care was taken in the preparation 
of bricks for the building of dagobas.® 

Major Skinner, whose official duties as 
engineer to the government have ren- 
dered him familiar with all parts of 
Ceylon, assures me that the bricks in OOLOMN^AT^N 


' The Bajavdli states that these * Knox, Relation, vol. v. pt. iv. 
rough pillars wero originally coTered ch. ii. jp. 165. 
with copper, p. 222. ^ mahawamo, ch. xxviii. p. 166 ; 

ch. xxix. p. 160, &c. 
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every ruin lie has seen, including the dagobas at Ana- 
rajapoora, Bintenne, and Pollanarrua, have bedh fired 
with so much skill that exposure through successive 
centuries has but' shghtly afiectcd either their sharpness 
or consistency. 

The sand for mortar was “ pounded, sifted, and 
ground ; ” ^ the “ cloud-coloured stones, ” * used to form 
the immediate receptacle in which a sacred relic was 
enclosed, were said to have been imported from India ; 
and the “ hawanita ” clay, in which these were imbedded, 
was believed to have been brought from the mythical 
Anotattho lake in the Himalayas.® . 

Dagobas . — The proce# of building the Euan well e 
dagoba is thus minutely described in the Mafiawanso : 
“ That the structure might endufe for ages, a foundation 
was excavated to the depth of one hundred cubits, and 
the round stones were trampled by enormous elephants, 
whose feet were protected by leather cases. Over this 
the monarch spread the sacred clay, and on it laid the 
bricks, and over them a coating of astringent cement, 
above this a layer of sand-stones, and on all a jfiatc of 
iron. Over tliis was a large phohka (crystallised 
stone), thep a plate of brass, eight inches thick, em- 
bedded in a cement made of the gum of the wood-apple 
tree, diluted in the water of the small red coco-nut.” * 

The shape of these huge mounds of masomy was 
originally hemispherical, being that best calculated to 
prevent the growth of grass or other weeds on objects so 


^ Ma1moaii80f ch. xxx. p. 175. 

® The ^^cloud-coloured stone ” may 
possibly have been marble; but no 
traces of marble have been found in 
any ruins in Ceylon. DiodoruS; in 
describinfi^ some of the monument of 
Egypt alludes to a party-coloured ” 
stone, \Hiov voiKiXov, which likewise 
remains without identification. — 
Diodorus, 1. i. c. Ivii. 


^ Mahawamo, ch. xxix. p, 169; 
ch. xxx. p. 179. 

* ' Mahawamo, ch. suix. p. 169; 
ch. xxx. p. 178. The ihtemal Struc- 
ture of the Sanchi tope at Bilsah m 
Central India presents the arron^- 
nient here described; the bricks being 
laid in mud, but externally it is faced 
with dressed stone. 
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sacred. Dutugaimunu, according to the Mahawamo, 
when about to buUd the Euanwelld dagoba, consulted a 
mason as to the most suitable form, who, “filling a 
golden dish with water, and taking some in the palm of 
his hand, caused a bubble in the form of a coral bead to 
rise on the siuface ; and he replied to the king, ‘ In this 
form will I construct it. ’ ” ^ Two dagobas at Anaraja- 
poora, the Abay-a-giri and Jeyta-wana-rama, stiU retain 
their original outline, — the Euanwelld, from age and 
decay, has partly lost it, — the Thupa-rama is flattened ore 
tlie top as if suddenly brought to a close ; and the Lanka- 
rama is shaped hke a bell. 

Monasteries and Wiharas . — »^According to the annals 
of Ceylon the construction of dwelhngs for the de- 
votees of Buddha preceded the erection of temples for 
Ills worship. Originally the anchorite selected a cave 
or some shelter in the forest as his place of repose or 
meditation.® In the Rajavali Devenipiatissa is said to 
have “ caused caverns to be cut in the solid' rock at 
the sacred jjlace of Miliintala ; ” ® and these were the 
earliest residences for the higher orders, of the priest- 
hood in Ceylon, of whicli a record has been preserved. 
A less costly substitute was found in the Qi'ection of- 
detached huts of the rudest coiistniction, in which 
may be traced the embryo of the Buddhist mon- 
astery ; and the king Walagambalm was the fii-st, 
B.C. 89, to gather these scattered residences into groups 
and “ build wiharas in unbroken ranges, conceiving 
that thus tlieir repairs would be more easily ef- 
fected.” * 


ft 


"^^J^ahawansOf ch. xxx. p. 176. 
This legend os to the origin uf the 
semicircular form of the dagoba is at 
variance with the conjecture of Major 
^OBBES^ that these vast structures 
were merely an advance on the 
moimds of earth similar to the barrow 


of Ilalyattes, which in the progress of 
the constructive arts, came to he con- 
verted into brickwork . — Eleven Years 
in Ceylony v. i. p. 222, 

^ Mahawamo, c. xxx. p. 174. 

» Rajavali, p, 184. 

* Mahawamo, ch. xxxiii. p. 207. 
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Simplicity and retirement were at all times the cha- 
racteristics of these retreats, which rarely aspired to 
architectural display ; and the only recorded instance of 
extravagance in this particular was the “ Brazen Palace ” 
at Anarajapoora, with its sixteen hundred columns ; an 
edifice which, though nominally a dwelling for the priest- 
hood, appears to have been in reality a vast suite of halls 
for their assembhes and festivals, and a sanctuary for the 
safe custody of their jewels and treasure. * 

■ Allusions are occasionally made to other edifices more 
or loss fantastic in their design and structure, such as 
“ an apartment built on a single pillar,” “ a “ house of 
an octangular, form,” built in the 12th century®, and 
another of an “ oval, ” shape erected by Prakrama I. 

Palaces. — The royal residences as they were first 
constructed, must have consisted of very few chambers, 
since mention is made in the Mahawanso of the ear- 
liest, which contained “ many apartments,” having been 
built by Pandukabhaya, B.c. 437.®. But within two 
centuries afterwards, Dutugaimunu conceived the mag- 
nificent idea ©f the Lowa Pasada, with its quadrangle 
one hundred cubits square, and a thousand dormitories 
with ornamental windows. ® This palace was in its 
turn surpassed by the castle of Prakrarna I. at Polla- 
narrua, wliich, according to the Mahawanso., “ wsxs seven 
stories high, consisting of five thousand rooms, lined 


^ Mahawanao, ch. xxvii. p. 163. 
Like tile nine-storied ’’pagodas of 
China, the palace of " the Lowa Maya^ 
Paya ” was oridnally nine storm m 
height, and Fera^sson, from the 
andogy of Buddhist buildings in 
other countries, supposes that these 
diminished in succession as the build- 
ing arose, till the outline of the whole 
assumed the form of a pyramid. 
{Handbook of ArchitedttrBj b. i. ch. 
iii. p. 44^) In this he is itadoubtedly 
coT]^, and a building stiU existing, 
though in ruinS; at Pollonamia, and 


known as the Sat^maUpmadoy or the 
** seven-storied palace^'* probably built 
by Prakrama, about the year 1170, 
serves to support his conjecture. 
See a description of it, part x. ch. i. 
vol. ii. 688. 

^ B.c. 604^ MdhawamOy ch. ix. p. 
56 ; ch. Ixxii. Upham’s version, p. 
274. 

^ Bajarainacan, p. 105. 

^ McJuiwansOj ch. Ixxii. Upham’s 
version, p. 274. 

® Ibid.f ch. X. p. 66. 

• Ibid,, ch, xxvii. p. 163. 
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with hundreds of stone coliunns, and outer halls of an 
oval shape, with large and small gates, staircases, and 
glittering walls.” * 

In what now remains of these buildings at Anarajar 
poora, there is no trace to be found of an arch, truly 
turned and secured by its keystone ; but at FbUanarrua 
there are several examples of the false arch, produced 
by the progressive projection of the layers of brick. * 

.The finest specimens of ancient brickwork are to be 
seen amongst the ruins of the latter city, where the ma- 
terial is compact and smooth, and the edges sharp and 
unworn. The mortar shows the remains of the pearl 
oyster-sheUs from which it was burnt, and the chunam 
with which the walls were coated still clings to some of 
the towers, and retains its angularity and polish.® 

Of the details of external and internal decoration 
applied to these buildings, descriptions are given which 
attest a perception of taste, however distorted by 
exaggerations of oriental design. “ Gilded tiles ” * in 
their bright and sunny atmosphere, must have had a 
striking effect, especially when surmounting walls de- 
corated with beaded mouldingg, and festooned with 
“ callings in imitation of creeping plants and flowers.” ® 

Carving in stone. — Carving appears to have been 
practised at a very early period with singular success ; 
but in later times it became so deteriorated, that there 
is little difficulty at the present day, in pronouncing on 
the superiority of the specimens remaining at Anaraja- 
poora, over those which are to be found amongst the 
ruins of the later capitals, PoUanarrua, Yapahu, or 
Kornegalle. The author of the Mahawanso dwells 


* MahmoamOy ch, Ixxii. Upham’s 
version^ p. 274 

^ Fojlbes’s Eleven Years in Ceylmy 
vol. i. ch. xvii. p. 414 
’ ExijreBBious in the Mahawansoy 
ch. xxyii, p. 164; show that as early 


as the 2nd centi^; B.C.; the Singha- 
lese were acquainted with this beau- 
^ful cement; which is suBceptible of 
a polish alhiost equal to marble. 

* Eajavaliy p. 73. 

* Mahawansoy ch, Ixxii. p. 274. 
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with obvious sdtisfaction on his descriptions of the 

stones covered with flowers and creeping plants.”* 
AniTTiftla are constantly introduced in the designs exe- 
cuted on stone, and a mythical creature, called tech- 
nically mahara-torana, is conspicuous, especially on door- 
ways and ’balustrades, with the head of an elephant, the 
teeth of a crocodile, the feet of a hon, and the tail of a 
fish. 

At the entrance to the great wihara, at Anarajapoora, 
there is now lying on the ground a semi-circular slab 
of granite, the ornaments of which are designed in ex- 
cellent taste, and executed with singular skill ; elephants, 
lions, horses, and oxen, forming the outer border ; that 
within consisting of a row of the “hanza,” or sacred 
goose. This bird is equally conspicuous on tire vast 
tablet, one of the wonders of PoUanarrua, before alluded 
to.* 

Taken in connection with the proverbial contempt for 
the supposed stolidity of the goose^ there is something 
stiU xmexplained in tlie extraordinary honours paid to 
it by the ancients, and the veneration in which it is 
held to the present day by some of the eastern nations. 
The figure that occurs so frequently on Buddhist monu- 
ments, is the Brahmanoe goose {casarka rutila), which 
is not a native of Ceylon ; but fitom time immemorial has 
been an object of veneration there and in all parts of 
India. Amongst the Buddhists especially, impressed as 
they are with the solemn obh’gation of solitary retirement 
for meditation, the hanza has attracted attention by its 
periodical migrations, which are supposed to be directed 
to the holy Lake of Manasa, in the mythical regions of 
the Himalaya. The poet Kalidas, in his CUnid Mes- 
senger, spea]^ of the hanza as “ eager to set out for the 


^ Mahawanso, ch, Izzii. p, 274; seen in the engraving of the Sat-mal- 
UPHAx’e Tendon. prasada; in the account of PoUanarruaA 

* A sketck.of this stono will be Fart i. ch. i. yol. ii. 688. 
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Sacred- Lake.” Hence, according the Eajavali, 
the lion was pre-eminent amongst beasts, “the hanza 
was king over all the feathered tribes.” ^ In one of 
the Jatakas, which contains the legend of Buddha’s 
apotheosis, ids hair, when suspended in the sky, is de- 
scribed as resembling “the beautiful Kala hanza."* 
The goose is, at the present day, the ijaticiinal emblem 
emblazoned on the standard of- Burmah, and the brass 
weights of the Burmese “are 
generally cut in the shape 
of the sacred bird, just as 
the Egyptians formed their 
weights of stone after the 
same model.® ' • 

Augustine, in his Civitas 
Dei, traces the* respect for 
the goose, displayed by the 
Homans, to gratitude for the 
preservation of the capitol; 
when the vigilance of this 
bird defeated the midnight attack by the Goths. The 
adulation of the citizens, he says, degenerated afterwards 
almost to Egyptian superstition, in the rites instituted 
in honour of their preservers on that occasion.^ But 
the very fact that the geese which saved the citadel 
were already sacred to Juno, and domesticated in her 
temple, demonstrates the error of Augustine, and shows 
that they had acquired mythological eminence, before 



^ Rajavali, p. 149.. The Maho'- 
wamo, ch. xxx. p. 179^ also speaks of * 
the " hanzay' os among’st the decora- 
tions chased on the stem of a ho- 
tree, modelled in gold, which was 
deposited by Dutugaimunu when 
bmlding the Huanwell^ dagoba at 
Anaraiapoora in the 2nd century be- 
fore Cnnst. 

’IIabdt’s Buddhism, ch. vii. p. 
161. 

^ See Stice’s Btnbassy to Am, p. 
330 j Yxjle’s Narrative of the Britim 


Miasioa to^Ava in 1855, p. 110. I 
have seen a stone in the form of a 
goose, found in the ruins of Nineyeh, 
which appears to have been used as a 
weight. 

X ^ And hereupon did Home fall 
almost ^ into the superstition of the 
Egyptians that worship birds and 
J>eaBl;^ for they ’henceforth kept a 
holy day which they call the goosds 
Augustinb, CivUasIkif^c, 
book ii. ch. 22 : Englished by F. H. 
Icond. 1010, ' 
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achieving politidhl renovm. It must be observed, too, 
that the birds which rendered that memorable service, 
were the ordinary, white geese of Europe \ and not the 
red geese of the Nile (the of Herodotus), 

which, ages before, had been enrolled amongst the ani- 
mals held sacred in Egypt, and which formed the em- 
blem of Seb, the father of Osiris.® Horapollo, endea- 
vouring to account for this predilection of the Egyptians 
(who employed the goose hieroglyphically to denote a 
^on), ascribes it to their appreciation of the love evinced 
by it for its offspring, in exposing itself to divert the at- 
tention of the fowler from its young.® This opinion was 
shared by the Greeks and the Eomans. Aristotle praises 
its sagacity ; . Lilian dilates on the courage and cunning 
of the “ vulpanser,” and its singular attachment to man * ; 
and Ovid ranks the goose as superior t9 the dog in the 
scale of Intelligence, — 

Soliciti canes canibusve sagatnor anser/^ 

Ovid, 3Iet, xi. 399. 

The lieling appears to have spread westward at an 
early period; the ancient Britons, according to Ca5sar, 
held it impious to cat the flesh of the goose®, and the 
followers of the first crusade which issued from 


^ This appears from a line of Lu- 
cretius: 

** Romulidarum arcli lervator eandidus anser.'* 
De Her. Nat. l.lv. 687. 

® Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Manners an&CustomSj ^’c., 2nd Ser. 
pi. 31, fig. 2, vol. i. p. 312 ] vol. ii. 
p. 227. Mr. Birch of the British 
Museum informs me that throughout 
the ritual or hermetic books of the 
jmeient Egyptians a mystical notion 
is attached to the goose as one of the 
creatures into which the dead had to 
undei-go a transmigration. That it 
was actually worshipped is attested 
by a sepulchral tablet of the 26th 
dynasiy, about 700 b.c.; in which i^ 
is figur^ standing on a small chapel 
over which are the hieroglyphic 
words, " I%e good goose greatly he- 
loved; and on the lower port of the 


tablet the dedicator makes an offer- 
ing of fire and water to Ammon and 
the GooseP — Revue Archeeo.y vol. ii. 
pi. 27. 

^Horapollo, Hieroglyphicay lib. 
i. 23. 

^ .^LIAN, Nat. Hist., lib. v. c. 29, 
30, 60. ^lian savs that the Homans, 
in recognition of the superior vigi- 
lance of the goose on the occasion of 
the assault on the C^itol, instituted 
a procession in the Forum in honour 
oi the goose, whose watclifulness was 
intorruptible ; but held an annual de- 
nunciation of the inferior fidelity of 
the dogs, which allowed themselves 
to be suenced by meat flung to tiiem 
by the Gauls. — Nat. Hist. lib. xii. 
ch. xxxiii. 

^ Anserem gustore fas non pu- 
tant.”-— CiBSAR, B(M. GaU., lib. v. 
ch. xii 
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England, France, and Flanders, adoredr a goat and a 
goose, whicjj they believed to be filled by the Holy 
Spirit* 

It is remarkable that the same word appears to desig- 
nate the goose in the most remote quarters of the globe. 
The Pah term “ hanza ” by which it was known to the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, is stiU the ^henza" of the Bur- 
mese and the gangsa" of the Malays, and is to be 
traced in the of the Greeks, the '•'‘anser" of the 

Eomans, the ^‘•ganso” of the Portuguese, the *^ansar" 
of the Spaniards, the ^^gans” of the Germans (who, 
Pliny says, called the white geese ganza), the gas” of 
the Swedes, and the gander” of the Enghsh.* 

In the principal apartment of the royal palace at 
Kandy, now the official re- 
sidence of th^ chief civil 
officer in chargo of the pro- 
vince, the sacred bird occurs 
amongst the decorations, but 
so modelled as to resemble 
the dodo rather than the 
Brahmanee goose. 

In the generality of the 
examples of ancient Singhar 
lese carvhigs that have come 

^ - IN THE PALACE AT KANDY. 

down to us, the cnaracter- 



' Mill’s Hist, of the Crmades, senting a striking eoncurrence with 
Tol. i. ch. ii. p. 76, Forster has sug- the passage in Numb. xi. 31, ** there 
gested that it was a species of goose went forth a wind from the I^rd and 
(which annually migrates from the brought quails (salu) from the sea.” 
Black Sea towards the south) that |,. — Fo^tbb.^8 One JMmeveil Lanffuage, 
fed the Israelites in the desert of toI. i. p. 00. 

Sinai, and that the winged fowls ” * IIabdy observes that the ibis of 

meant by the word salu, which has the Nile is called Abou^Hamsa ” by 
been heretofore translated quails,” the Arabs (JEtuddhism, ch. i. p. 17); 
were red ^ese,” resembling those but Bruce (Trav. vol. v. p. 17^ says 
of Egypt and India. He renders one the name is Abou Ilannes, or Father 
of the mysterious inscriptions which John, and that the bird always ap- 
abound m the Wady Mokalteb {the pears omSt. John’s day : he implies, 
VaUty of Writings), the red geese however, that this is probably a co]> 
ascend m>m the sea, — lusting the ruption of on ancient name now 
people eat to repletion ; ” thus pre- lost 

I 1 4 
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istic which most strongly recommends them, is their 
careful preservation of the outline and ^rm of the 
article decorated, notwithstanding the richness and pro- 
fusion of the ornaments applied. The subjects en- 
graved are selected with so much judgment, that 
whilst elaborately covering the surface, they in no 
degree mar the configuration. Even in later times 
this principle has been preserved, and the chasings in 
silver and tortoise shell on the scabbards of the swords 
of state, worn by the Kandyan kings and their attend- 
ants, are not surpassed by any specimens of similar 
workmanship in India. 

Temples . — ^The temples of Buddha were at first as 
unpretending as the residences of the priesthood. No 
mention is made of them dining the infancy of 
Buddhism in Ceylon ; when caves anl^ natural grottoes 
were the only places of devotion. • In the sacred 
books these are spoken of as “stone houses”^ to dis- 
tinguish them from the “houses of earth”® and other 
materials used in the construction of the first buildings 
for the worship of Buddha ; such temples having been 
originally confined to a single chamber of the humblest 
dimensions, within which it became the custom at a 
later period to place a statue of the divine teacher re- 
clining in dim seclusion, the gloom being increased to 
heighten the scenic effect of the ever-burning lamps by 
which the chambers are imperfectly lighted. 

The construction of both these descriptions of 
temples was improved in later times, but no examples 
remain of the ancient chaityas or built temples in 
Ceylon, and those of the. rock temples still existing 


^ The King Walagaanbahu^ who in 
his exile had been living amongst the 
rocks in the wilderness^ ascencmd the 
throne after defeating the Malabars 
(b.c. 104); and caused homes of 


done tr caves of the rocks in which he 
had taken refuge to be made more 
commodious.” — HaJavaU^io, 224, 

^ Bajavalif p. 222. 
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exhibit a very slight advance beyond the rudest attempts 
at excavation. 

On examining the cave temples of continental India, 
they appear to exhibit three stages of progress, — first 
■mere unadorned cells, like those formed by Dasartha, 
the grandson of Asoka, in the granite rocks of Behar, 
about B.C. 200 ; next oblong apartments with a veran- 
dah in front, like that of Ganesa, at Cuttack ; and lastly, 
ample halls with colonnades separating the nave from tlie 
aisles, and embellished externally with facades and agri- 
cultural decorations, such as the caves of Karli,*Ajunta, 
and EUora.^ But in Ceylon the earliest rock temples 
were merely hollows beneath overhanging rocks, like 
those stiU existing at Dambool, and the Aluwihara at 
Matelle, in both of which advantage has been taken of 
the accidental shelter of rounded boulders, and an en- 
trance constructed by applying a facade of masonry, de- 
void of all pretensions to ornament. 

The utmost effort at excavation never appears to 
have advanced beyond the second stage attained in 
Bengal, — a small cell with a few columns to support a 
verandah in front ; and even of this but very few exam- 
ples now exist in Ceylon, the most favoiirable being 
the Gallc-wihara at PoUanarrua, which, according to the 
Rajavali, was executed by Prakrama L, in the 12th 
century.* 

Taking into consideration the enthusiasm exhibited 
by the king s of Ceylon, and the munificence displayed 
by them in the ex^tation and extension of Buddhism, 
their fiiilure to emulate the labours of its patrons in India 
must be accounted for by the intractable nature of the 
rocks with Vhich they had to contend, the gneiss and 


* See FEimvesoir’s BbubraUons of I 1845^ and Handbook <^.Archdec(ute, 
the JRock’-cut Tetnplea of IndUtf Lond. ch. ii. p. 23. 

* ^ Mii^waneoy cb. Izzyii. 
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quartz of Ceylon being less favourable to such works than 
the sandstone of Cuttack, or the trap formations of the 
western ghauts. 

Oil-painting , — In decorative art, carving and mould- 
ing in chunam were die principal expedients resorted 
to. Of this substance were also formed 4;he “beads 
resplendent like gems;” the “flower-ornaments” resem- 
bling gold ; and the “ festoons of pearls,” that are more 
than once • mentioned in describing the interiors of the 
palaces.^ Externally, painting was applied to the dago- 
bas alorte, as in the climate of Ceylon, exposure to the 
rains would have been fatal to the duration of the colours, 
if only mixed in tempera ; but the Singhalese, at a very 
early period, were aware of the higher qualities possessed 
by some of the vegetable oils. The claim of Van Eyck 
to the invention of oil-paintii^ in the 15th century, has 
been shown to be untenable. Sir Charles L. Plastlake* 
has adduced the evidence of ^tius of Diarbekir, to prove 
that the use of oil in connection with art® was known 
before the 6th ’'"century ; and Dioscorides, who wrote 
in the age of Augustus, has been hitherto regarded as 
the most ancient authority on the drying properties of 
walnut, sesamum, and poppy. But the Mahawanso 
afifords evidence of an earlier knowledge, and recoixls 
that in the 2nd century before Christ, “ vermilion paint 
mixed with tila oil,”* was employed in the building of 
the Euanwelld dagoba. This is, therefore, the earliest 
testimony extant of the use of oil as a medium for paint- 


' Malmo€mOf ch. xxvii. p. 163. 

^ Eastlake’s MateridU for a 
tory of OH Painting^ ch. i. p. 18. 

® Aetius Bi/3Xiov iarpiKov, 

4 Tila or tala is the Singhalese 
name for sesamum from which the 
natives egress the gingeli oil. Sib 
Chables L. JBasilake IB of opinion 
that '^sesHmum cannot be called a 
diying oil in the ordinary acceptation 


ef the term/’ but in this passage of 
the MahawansOf it Is mentioned as 
being used as a cement. A question 
has been raised in favour of the claim 
of the Efl^tians to the use of oil in 
the deccitfcion of their mummy cases^ 
but the probability is that they were 
coloured^ in tempera and their per- 
manency afterwards secured by a 
varnish. 
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ing, and till a higher claimant appears, the distinction 
of the discovery may be permitted tp rest with the 
Singhalese. 

Style of Ornament— In decorating the temporary tee, 
which was placed on the Euanwell^ dagoba, prior to its 
completion, the square base was painted with a design 
representing vases of flowers in the four panels, suiv 
rounded by “ ornaments radiating like the five fingers.”^ 
This description points to the “honeysuckle border,” 
which, according to Fergusson, was adopted and carried 
westward by the Greeks, and eastward by the Buddhist 
architects.* It appears upon the lat column at Allaha- 
bad, which is inscribed with one of the edicts of Asoka, 
issued in the 3rd century before Christ 

The spire itself was “painted witli red stick-lac,” 
probably die same prepara- 
tion of vermilion as is 
used at the present day on 
the lacquered ware of Bur- 
mah, Siam, and China.® 

Gaudy colours appear at all 
times to have been popular ; yellow, from its religious 
associations, pre-eminently so* ; and red lead was applied 
to the exterior of dagobas.® Bujas Eaja, in the cen- 
tury, painted the walls and roof of the Brazen Palace 



^ Mahawamoj ch. xxxii. p. 103; 
ch. xxxviii. p. 258. 

^ Fergusson’s Handbook ofArcki- 
tccturcj vol. i. ch. ii. p. 7. 

* A species of lacquer painting b 
practised with great success at the* 
present day in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, and especially at Mntelle, the 
colours being mixed with a resinous 
exudation collected from a shrub 
called by the Singhalese Wftl-koep- 
petya (Croton lacdferum), • The 
coloured varnish thus prepared is 
formed into films and threads chiefly 
by aid of the thumb-nail of the left 


I hand, which is kept long and uncut 
I for the purpose. It is then applied 
by heat and polished. It is ^iefiy 
employed in ornamenting the covers 
of ^oks, walking-sticks, the shafts of 
spears, and the handles of fans for the 
priesthood. The Burmese artbts who 
make the japanned ware of Ava, use 
t/ie band in 'laying on the lacquer — 
which there, toa as well as in China, 
is the produce of a tree, the^elemo^ 
rkaa gkibra of Wallich. 

* Bajarcctnacari, p. 184, 

^ MaJmoansOj ch. xxxiv. p. 212. 
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blue^, and built a sacred edifice at Anarajapoora, which 
from the variety and brilliancy of the colours with which 
he ornamented the exterior, was known as the Monara 
Paw Periwana, or Temple of the Peacock.^ 


^ Itajavdliy p. 201. The hltte used I obtained by combining tbe first and 
for this purpose was probably a pre- | last, 
poi'ation of indigo j the red, vermihon ; * Majavfdi, p. 73, 

the yelloW; orpuuent; and green was 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Cities. — Anarajapoora. — Striking evidences of the 
state of civilisation in Ceylon are furnished by the de- 
scriptions given, both by native writers and by travellers, 
of its cities as they appeared prior to the 8th ceatury of 
the Chiiitian era. The municipal organisation of .^a- 
rajapoora, in the reign of Pandukdbhaya, B.C. 437, may 
be gathered from the notices in the Mahawanso, of the 
“ naggaraguUiko” who was conservator of the dty, of the 
“guards stationed in the suburbs,” and of the “chan- 
dalas,” who acted as scavengers and carriers of corpses. 
As a cemetery was attached to the. dty, inteiments must 
have frequently taken place, and the nichi-ckandalas are 
specially named as the “ cemetery men ; ” ^ but the prac- 
tice of cremation prevailed in the 2nd centiuy before 
Christ, and the body of Elala was burned on the spot 
where he fell, B.c. 161.* 

The capital at that time • contained the temples of 
numerous reUgions, besides public gardens, and baths ; 
to which were afterwards added, halls for dancing and 
music, ambulance halls, rest-houses for travellers *, alm’s- 
houses ^ and hospitals in which animals, as well as men, 
were tenderly cared for. The “corn of a thousand fieldS” 
was appropriated by one king for their use ® ; another 
set aside rice to feed the squirrels which frequented his 

* Mahaiocmto, ch. %. p. 66, 66. * Bock inscriplion at PoUimamia, 

Ibid., ch. XXV. p. 166. A.D. 1187. 

* These lest-honses, like the Chonl- * BtyaratHooan, p. 39 ; Mejhawanso, 
tries of India, were constracted by { ch. p. 67 ; Hawt’s Eadvm Mo- 
private liberality along all the lead- nmdU$m, p. 486. 

ing highways and foKst roads. “Oh * ilfaAatwiiMo,ch. Ixviii. Uphak’s 
that I had in the wilderness a lodging- version, voL L p. 246. 
place of wayfaring men.”— i^. ix. 2. 
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garden ^ ; and a third displayed his skill as a surgeon, 
in treating the diseases of elephants, horses, and snakes.^ 
The streets contained ^ops and bazaars ® ; and on festive 
occasions, barbers and Messers were stationed at each 
of the gates, for the convenience of those resorting 
to the city.^ 

The iMukawistariyaye^ or “ Ceylon Illustrated,” a 
Singhalese work of the 7th century, gives a geograr 
phical summary of the three great divisions of the 
island, Eohuna, Maya, and Pihiti, and dwells with 
obvious satisfaction on the description of the capital of 
that pfeod. The details correspond so exactly with 
another fragment of a native author, quoted by Major 
Forbes®, that both seem to have been written at one and 
the same period; they each describe the. “temples and 
palaces, wliose golden pinnacles glitter in . the sky, the 
streets spanned by arches bearing flags, the side ways 
strewn with black sand, and the middle sprinkled with 
white, and on either side vessels containing flowers, and 
niches with statues holding lamps. There are multi- 
tudes of men armed with swords, and bows and arrows. 
Elephants, horses, carts, and myriads of people pass and 
repass, jugglers, dancers, and musicians of all nations, 
\rith chank shells and other instruments ornamented 
with gold. The distance from the principal gate to the 
south gate is four gows ; and the same from the north 
to the south gate. The principal streets are Moon 
Street, Great King Street, Hinguruwak, and Mahawelli 
greets, — the first containing eleven thousand houses, 
many of them two stories in height. The smaller 
streets are innumerable. The ' palace has large ranges 


^ MtdmwamOf ch. xxxTii. p. 249. scription of the ancient capital of the 
3 lhid,y p. 244^ 246. kings of Ayoudhya (Oude; that both 

^ Ibid.y ch. xxiii. p. 139. seem to have been copied from that 

^ Ibid,y ch. xxYui. p. 170 j ch. portion of the Hamayana. See the 
xxxiv. p. 214. translation by Carey and Marshman, 

^ Eleven Yeare in Ceyhnj yol. i. yol. i. p. 96, and the fVench version 
p. 286. But there is so close a re- of Fauche, tom. i. p. 68. 
semblance in each author to the de- 
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of buildings, some of them two and three stories high, 
and its subterranean apartments are of great extent’^ 

The native descriptions of Anarajapoora, in the 7th 
century, are corroborated by the testimony of the foreign 
travellers who visited it about the same period. Fa Hian 
says, “The city is the residence of many magistrates, 
grandees, and foreign merchants ; the mansions beautiful, 
the public buildings richly adorned, the streets aift high- 
ways straight and level, and houses for preaching built at 
every thoroughfare.” * The Leangshu, a Chinese history 
of the Leang Dynasty, written between a.d. 607 — 509, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, saj^, “ The 
houses hkd upper stories, the walls were built of brick, 
and secured by double gates.” ® 

Carriages and Horses. — Carriages® and chariots* 
are repeatedly mentioned as being driven through the 
principal cities, and carts and waggons were accustomed 
to traverse the interior of the country.® At the same 
time, the frequent allusions to the clearing of roads 
through the forests, on the approach of persons of dis- 
tinction, serve to show tliat the passage of wheel 
emriages must have been effected with difficulty®, along 
tracks pr-epared for the occasion, by freeing them of the 
jungle and brtishwood. The horse is not a native of 
Ceylon, and those spoken of by the ancient writers 
must have been imported from India and Arabia. 
White horses were especially prized, and those men- 
tioned with peculiar praises were of the “Sindhawo” 
breed, a term which may either imply the place whence 


1 Foe-koue-kiy ch. xxxviii. p. 334. 
® Leang-shuy ]3. liv. p. 10. ^ ■ 

® D.c. 307, MahawamOy ch. xiv. 
p. 80, 81; B.C. 204, lh,y ch. xxi. 
p. 128. A carria^ drawn by four 
horses is mentioned, n.c. IGl, M^ha- 
wanaoy ch. xxxi. p. 180. 

^ B.C. 307, MahawcoMo, ch. xy. 
p. 84 ; ch. xvi. p. 103. 

* B.C. 161, " a merchant of Anara- 
j^ora proceeded with carts to the 
malaya mvision near Adam’s Peak to 


buy ginger and safiron” (]\£(ilwwanaoy 
ch. xxYiii. p. 167^ ; and in the 3id 
century after Chnst a wheel c^riot 
was driven from the capital to Ihe 
Kalaweva tank twenty nmes N. W. of 
Dambool. — Mdhavxmaoy ch. xxxviii. 
p. 260. See amUey Vol II. p. 445. 

^ Fobbes suggests that on such 
journeys the carriages must have 
been pushed by men, as horses could 
not possibly have drawn them in the 
hiU country (vol. ii. p. 86), 
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they were brought, or the swiftness of their speed.^ In 
battle the soldiers rode chargers*, and a passage in the 
Mdhawamo shows that they managed them by means of 
a rope passed through the nostril, which served as a 
bridle.® Cosmos Indicopleustes, who considered the 
number of horses in Ceylon in the 6th century to be a 
fact of sufficient importance to be recorded, adds, that 
they Wbre imported ^from Persia, and the merchants 
bringing them were treated with special favour ^d 
encouragement, their sliips being exempted from all 
dues and charges. Marco Polo found the export; of 
horses from Aden and Ormus to India going on with 
activity in the 13th century.* 

Domestic Furniture. — Of the furniture ■ ©f the pri- 
vate dwellings of the Singhalese, such notices as have 
come down to us serve to show that their iripfeercourse 
with other Buddhist nations was not without its 
influence on their domestic habits. Chairs®, raised 
seats ®, footstools ^ and metal lamps *, were articles com- 
paratively unknown to the Hindus, and were obviously 
imitated by the Singhalese from the East, from China, 
Siam, or Pegu.® The custom which prevails to the 
present day of covering a chair with a white cloth, 
as an act of courtesy in ho'noiu’ of a visitor, was ob- 
served with the same formalities two thousand years 
ago.*® Eich beds** and woollen carpets** were in 


^ Sif/han, swift ; dhawa^ to nm j 
Mahmmmo, ch. xxiii. p. 142, 186. 

* MahawamOy ch, xxii, p. 132 j 
ch. xxiii. 142. 

* The Prince Diitugaimunu^ when 
securing the mare which afterwards 
can’iod him in the war against Elala, 

seized her by the throat and boring 
her nostril with the point of his 
sword, secured her with his rope.” — 
MahawamOf ch. x. p. 60, 

* Marco Poh. ch, xx, s, ii, ; 
ch. xl. 

* Mahawamoj ch. xiv. p. 80 ; ch. 
XV, p. 84 ; Rajaratnacariy p. 134, 

® Ibid,, ch. xiii. p. 82. 

’ Ibid,, xxvii. p. 164. 


^ Makawamo, ch, xxx. p. 182; 
ch. xxxii. p. 192, 

9 AmfHc Researches, vol. vi. p. 
437. Chairs are shown on the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis ; and it is pro- 
bably a remnant of Grecian civinsa- 
lion in Bactria that chairs are still 
used by the moimtaineors of Balkh 
and Bokhara. 

B.o. 807, King Devenipiatissa 
caused a choir to be so prepai'ed for 
Mahindo. 

“ Mahawanso, ch. xv. p. 84 ; ch. 
xxiii. p. 129, A four-post b^ is 
mentioned B.c. 180, Mahawanso, 
ch. xxiv. p. 148. 

** Ibid,, ch, xiv, p, 82, 
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use at the same early period, and ivory was largely 
employed in inlaying the more sumptuous articles.^ 
Coco-nut shells were used for cups and ladles* ; earthen- 
ware for jugs and drinking cups®; (»pper for water- 
pots, oil-cans, and other utensils; and iron for razors, 
needles, and nail-cutters.* The pingo, formed of a lath 
cut from the stem of the areca, or of the young coco-nut 
palm, and still used as a yoke in carrying burdens, 
existed at an early period®, in the same form in which 
it is borne at the present day. It is identical with the 
asiUa, an instrument for the same purpose depicted on 
works of Grecian art® and on the monuments of Egypt. 



at all times an unmitigated d^potism ; the king had mi- 
nisters, but only to relieve him of personal toil, and the 
institution of Gam-sabes, or village municipalities, which 
existed in every hamlet, however small, was merely a 
miniature council of the peasants, in which tliey settled 
all disputes about descent and proprietorship, and main- 
tained the< organisation essential to their peculiar tillage; 
facilitating at the same time the payment of dues to the 
crown, both in taxes and labqur. 

Revenue. — The main sources of revenue were taxes. 


1 Mahawanso, ch. xxvii. p. 1C3. i tament aa an emblem of bondage and 
» Ibid,, ch. xxTii. p. 164, hibour ; and figured^ with the same 

9 Ibid,, ch. xy. p. 86. significance^ on Grecian sculpture and 

* B^'aratnacari, -p, 134. gems. See 4mte, Vol. L Pt. i. ch. iii. 

® Ibid,, p. 103. This implement is p. 114. 
identical with the "yoke^’ so often « Abistotlb, Met. i. 7. 
mentioned in the Old and New Tes- 
Vpi<. I. K K 
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levied both on the land and its produce These were 
avowedly so oppressive in amount, that the merit of 
having reduced or * suspended their assessment was 
thought worthy of being engraved on rocks by the 
sovereigns who could claim it In the inscription at 
the temple of Dambool, A.D. 1187, the king boasts of 
having “ enriched the inhabitants who had become im- 
poverished by inordinate taxes, and made them opulent 
by gifts of land, cattle, and slaves, by relinquishing the 
revenues for five years, and restoring inheritances, 
and by annual donations of five times the weight of 
the king’s person in gold, precious' stones, pearls, and 
silver; and fi'om an earnest wish that succeeding kings 
should not again impoverish the inhabitants of Ceylon 
by levying excessive imposts, he fixed the revenue at 
a moderate amount, according to the fertility of the 
land.” * • 

There was likewise an imperial tax upon.produce, ori- 
ginally* a tenth, but subject to frequent vaiiatiou.^ ’ For 
instance, in consideration of the ill-requited toil of fell- 
ing the forest land, in order to take a crop of dry grain, 
the soil being xmequal to sustain continued cultivation, 
the same king seeing that “ those who laboured with 
the bUl-hook in clearing thorny jungles, earned their 
livelihood distressfully,” ordained that this cJmia cidti- 
vation, as it is called, should be for ever exempted firom 
taxation. 

Army and Navy . — The military and naval forces of 
Ceylon were chiefly composed of foreigners. The 
genius of the native population was at all times averse 
to arms; fi:om the earliest^ ages, the soldiers employed 
by the cro-wn were mercenaries, and to this pecu- 
liarity may be traced the first encouragement given to 
the irruptions of the Malabars. These were employed 
both on land wd by sea*^ in the third century before 


* TuBiroinEi’s Bp&ome, App. p. 06 ; * Bode inscription at FoUanamu^ 

MtAamato, cb. zzxir. p. 211 . A.D. 1187 . 
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Christ^ ; and it was not till the eleventh century of our 
era, that a marine was organised for the defence of the 
coast.* 

The mode of raising a national force to make war 
against the invaders, is described in the Mdhawanso^; 
the king issuing commands to -ten warriors to enlist 
each ten men, and each of this hundred in turn to 
enrol ten more, and each of the new levy, ten others ; 
until “ the whole company embodied were eleven 
thousand one hundred and ten.” 

The troops consisted of four classes : the “ riders 
on elephants, the cavalry, then those in chariots, and the 
foot soldiers,”* and this organisation continued till the 
twelfUi century.® 

Their arms were “ the five weapons of war,” swords, 
spears, javelins, bows, and arrows, and a rope with .a 
noose, running in a metal ring called narachana.^ The 
archers were the main strength of the army, and their 
skill and dexterity are subjects of fi^equent eulogium.* 


1 MahawanaOj ch. xxi. p. 127. ’ 

* Ibid,, ch. xxxix. j Tuknoub’s 
MS. Traiftl. p. 209. 

3 Ibid,, ch. xxiii. p. 144. 

< Hajavali, p. 208. The use of ele- 
phants in war is frequently adverted 
to in the Mahawamo, ch. xxy. p. 

161-166, &c. 

3 See the inscription on the tablet 
at PoUanairua, a.d. 1187. 

® Mdhammo, ch. vii. 48 j ch. xxy. 

p. 166 . 

’ One of tbe chiefs in the army of 
Dutugaimunu, B.c. 160, is described 
as combining all the excellences of the 
craft, being at once a "sound archer,” 
who shotby ear, when his object was 
out of sight; "a lightning archer,” 
whose arrow was as r^id as a 
thunderbolt; and a "sand-archer,” 
who could send the shaft through 
a cart filled with sand and through 
hides an hundred-fold thick.” — 
hawoMo, ch. xxiii. p. 143. In one of 
the legends connected with the early 
life of Gotam^before he attained the 
exaltation of Buddhahood, he is re- 'this mode of drawing the bow are to 


presented as displaying his strength 
by taking "a bow ^ich required 
nl^housand men to bend it, and 
placing it against the toe of his right 
foot without standing up, he drew 
the string with his finger-nail.” — 
IIabdt’s Manual of BmMhiafn, ch. 
vii. p. 163. ' It is remarkable that 
at the present day this is the atti- 
tude assumed by a Veddah, when 
anxious to send an arrow with more 
than ordinary force. The following 
sketch is from a model in ebofly 
executed by a native carver. 



VEDDAn DHAWIMO BIS BJW. 


I am not aware that examples of 
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The Rajaratnacari states that the arrows of the 
Malabars were sometimes “ drenched with the poison 
of serpents,” to render recovery impossible.^ Against 
such weapons the Singhalese carried shields, some of 
them covered witli plates of the chank shell*; this shell 
was also sounded in lieu of a trumpet®, and the disgrace 
of retreat is implied by the expression that it ill becomes 
a soldier to “ allow his hair to fly behind."* 

. Civil Justice. — OivU justice was entrusted to pro- 
vincial judges®; but the King Kirti Nissanga, in the 
great tablet inscribed with his exploits, which still 
exists at PoUanarrua, has recorded that under the 
belief that “ robbers commit their crimes through 
hunger for wealth, he gave them whatever riches they 
required, thus relieving the coimtry from the alarm of 
their depredations.”® Torture was originally recognised 
as a stage in the administration of the law, and in the 
original organisation of the capital "in the fourth century 
before Christ, a place for its infliction was established ad- 
joining the place of execution and the cemetery.’’ It was 
abolished in the third century by King Wairatissa ; but 
the frightful punisliments of impaling and crushing by 
elephants continued to the latest period of the Ceylon 
monarchy. 


be found on any ancient monument^ 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, or Ro- 
man ; but that it was regarded as 
peculiar to the inhabitants of India 
IS shown by the fact that Akrian 
describes it as something remark- 
able in the Indians in uie age of 
Alexander. “ ’OyrXiffiof dk r^g 'IvSdSv' 
oiiK itvrog tig rpoirog^ a\\* ol pkv 
ahrdiai to|ov ti txovoiv, ItrofiyKtg 
rf ^opiovri rd ro^ov^ km rovro Karat 
Iwi ryv y^v Bkvrtg Kat rtp voii rf 
Apiartptf AvTifiavrfg^ odratg 
Tt)v vtvpyv 4iri pkya dviaat dirayaySv 
rtg.” — ^Abrian, indtea, lib. xri. Ar- 
rian adds that such was the force 
with which their arrows travelled 
that no substance wm strong enough 4 


to resist them, neither shield, breast- 
plate, nor armour, all of which ihoy 
penetrated. In the account of Brazil, 
by Kidder and Fletcher, Philad. 
1856, p. 6^, the Indians of the Ama- 
zon are said to draw the bow with 
the fool^ and a iigiure is given of a 
Cal^lo archer in the attitude; but, 
unliko the Veddah of Ceylon, the 
American uses both feet. 

^ Jiq/arafyiacan, p. 101. 

^ Hq/avali, p. 217. 

’ Mahawanso, ch. xxv. p. 154. 

* JRqfavali, p. 213. 

* Inscriptions on the Great Tablet 
at PoUanarrua. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Mahawimto, ch. x. p. 06. 
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Education. — ^As the Brahmans had been the first to in- 
troduce the practice of the mechanical arts, so they were 
also the earliest instructors of youth in the rudiments of 
general knowledge. Pandukabhaya, who was afterwards 
king, was “educated in every accomplishment by Pandulo, 
a Brahman, who taught him along with his own son.”^ The 
Buddhist priests became afterwards the national instructors, 
and a passage in the Rajavali seems to imply that writing 
was regarded as one of the distinctive accomplishments 
of the priesthood, jnot often possessed by the laity, as it 
mentions that the brother of the king of Kalany, in the 
second century before Christ, had been taught to write 
by a tirunansi, “ and made such progress that he could 
write as well as the tirunansi himself.”* The story in 
the Rajavali of an intrigue which was discovered by 
“ die sound of the fall of a letter,” shows that the mate- 
rial then in use in the sqcond centiuy before Christ, was 
the same as at the present day, the prepared leaf of a palm 
tree.® 

The most popular sovereigns -were likewise the most 
sedulous patrons of learning. Prakrama L foimded 
schools at PoUanarrua ^ ; and? it is mentioned with due 
praise in the Rajaratnacari, that the King Wijayo Bahu 
HI., who reigned at Dambedenia, A.D. 1240, “estar 
blished a school in every village; and charged the priests 
who superintended *them to take nothing from the pupils, 

' Mahawatuo, ch. x. p. 60. * AfoAoiomwo/cli. Izxii. Ura^x’s 

* BtritmM, p. 180. yeraon, toL L p. 274. 


K K S 
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promising that he himself would reward them for their 
trouble.” ^ 

Amongst the propagators of a religion whose lead- 
ing characteristics are its subtlety and abstractions, it 
may naturally be inferred that argument and casuistry 
held a prominent place in the ciu*riculum of instruction. 
In the story of Mahindo, and the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism, the following display of logical acumen is 
ostentatiously paraded as evidence of the highly cultivated 
intellect of the neophyte king.* 

. For the purpose of ascertaining the capacity of the gifted 
monarch, Mahindo thus interrogated him : — 

“ O king ; what is this tree called ? 

“ The Ambo. 

“ Besides this one, is there any other Ambo-tree ? 

“ There are many. 

“ Besides this Ambo, and those other Ambo-trees, are 
there any other trees on the earth ? 

“ Lord ; there are many trees, but they are not Ambo- 
trees. 

“ Besides the other Ambo-trees, and the trees that are 
not Ambo, is there any other ? 

“ Gracious Lord, this Ambo-tree. 

“ Euler of men, thou art wise ! 

“ Hast thou any relations, oh, king ? 

•“ Lord, I have many. 

“ King, are there any persons not thy relations ? 

“ There are many who are not my relations. 

“ Besides thy relations, and those who are not thy rela- 
tions, is there, or is there not, any other hiunan being in 
existence? , • 

“ Lord, ^re is myself. 

“ Eulw of men, Sadhu I thou art wise.” 

The course of education suitable for a prince in the 
thirteenth century included what was. technically termed 
the eighteen sciences : “ 1. oratory, 2. generd know- 


' Bqjaratmcarif p. 90. 


^ Mahawanadf ch. xiv. p. 79. 
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ledge, 3. grammar, 4. poetry, 5. languages, 6. astro- 
nomy, 7. the art of giving counsel, 8. the means of 
attaining nirw<^ \ 9. the discrimination of good and evil, 
10. shooting with the bow, 11. managemein of the ele- 
phant, 12. penetration of thoughts, 13. discernment of 
invisible beings, 14. etymology, 15. history, 16. law, 17. 
rhetoric, 18. physic.” * 

Astronomy . — ^Although the Singhalese derived from the 
Hindus their acquaintance, such as it was, with tjie 
heavenly bodies and their movements, together with their 
method of taking observations, and calculating eclipses *, 
yet in tliis list the term “astrology” would describe 
better than “ astronomy ” the science practically cul- 
tivated in Ceylon, which then, as now, had its professors 
in every village to construct horoscopes, and cast the 
nativities of the peasantry. Dutugaimunu, in the 
second century before Chi^t, after his victory over 
Elala, commended himself to his new subjects by his 
fatherly care in providing “a doctor, an astronomer, 
and a priest, for each group of sixteen villages through- 
out the kingdom;”^ and he availed himself of the 
services of the astrologer to name the proper day of the 
moon on which to lay the foundation of his great religious 
structures.® ^ 

King ^ujas Baja,A.D. 339, increased his claim to popular 
acknowledgment by adding “ an astrologer, a devil-dancer, 
and a preacher.”® At the present day the astronomical 
treatises possessed by the Singhalese are, generally (peak- 
ing, borrowed, but with considerable variation, from*the 
Sanskrit.^ ' 


1 H Nirwma ” is the state of sus- phivbioke’s tif JMia during 

pended sensation^ which constitutes the Hindu and JdahMMdan PmodSf 
the eternal -bliss of the Buddhist in book iii ch. i. p. 1^7* ^ 
a future state. } {#40it 

^ Rqjaratnacari, p. 100. I ^ MahamneOj ch. xxix. p. 160 — 

’ A summary of the knowledge | 178. 
possessed by* we early Hmdus of * Titbhoijb’s Epitome, p. 27. 

aetronomy and maihemaiical mence ^ Habdt’s Bmdlnem, i. p. 22* 

will be found in Mottnistvabt El- 

K K 4 
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Medicine . — Another branch*- of royal education was 
medicine. The Singhalese, from their intercourse with 
the Hindus, had ample opportunities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of thi? art, -which was practised in India before it 
was known either in Persia or Arabia ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that the distinction of having been the 
discoverers of chemistry which has been so long 
awarded to the Arabs, might with greater justice have 
been claipied for the Hindus. In point of. antiquity the 
works of Charak and Susruta on Surgery and Materia 
Medica, belong to a period long anterior to Geber, and 
the earliest writers of Arabia ; and served as authorities 
both for them and the Mediasval Greeks.^ Such was their 
celebrity that two Hin du physicians, Manek and Saleh, 
lived at Bagdad in the eighth century, at the court of 
Haroun al Raschid.^ 4, 

One of the edicts of Asoka engraved on the second 
tablet at Giniar, relates to the establishment of a 
system of medical administration throughout his do- 
minions, “jis wcU as in the parts occupied by the 
faithfid i^ico as far as Tambapanii (Ceylon), both 
medical aid for men, and medical aid for aniinals, toge- 
ther with medicaments of all sorts, suitable for animals 
and men.” ® 

These injunctions of. the Buddhist sovereign of 
Magadha were religiously observed by many of the 
Idngs of Ceylon. In the “ register of deeds of piety ” in 
which Dutugaimunii, in the second century before Christ, 
caused to be enrolled the numerous proofs of his de- 
votion to the welfare of his subjects, it was recorded 
that the king had “maintained at eighteen different 
places, hospitals provided with suitable diet and medi- 
cines prc{iared by medical practitioners for the infirm.” * 
In the second century of the Christian era, a physician 

> See Dr. Rotxs’s Xla$ay m the * Jmmud Aeiat. Soc. Bengal, rol. 
AMtintitg ef Hit^ Medicine, p. 64. vii. part. i. p. 169. 

‘ FrofeBsor Dietz, quoted by Dr. * MtAannmeo, uh. zxxii. p. 190. 
Botle. 
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and a sni^eou were borne on the establishments of the 
great monasteries^, and even some of the sovereigns 
acquired renown by the study and practice of physic. 
On Bujas Baja!^ who became king of- Ceylon, A.D, 339, 
the Mahawanso pronounces the eulogium, that he par 
tronised the virtuous, discountenanced the wicked, ren- 
dered the indigent happy, and comforted the diseased 
by providing medical relief.” ® He was the author of a 
work on Surgery, which is still held in repute by his 
countrymen ; he built hospitals for the sick and asylums 
for the maimed, and thd benefit of his science and skill 
was not confined to his subjects alone, but was equally 
extended to the relief of the lower animals, elephants, 
horses, and other suflering^ creatmes. 

Botany . — The fact that the basis of their Materia 
Medica has been chiefly derived from the vegetable king- 
dom, coupled with the circumstance that their clothing 
and food were both drawn fi'om the same source, may 
have served to give to the Singhalese an early and 
intimate knowledge of plants. It was at one time 
believed that they were likewise possessed of a com- 
plete and general botanical arrangement; but Moox, 
whose attention was closely directed to this subject, 
failed to disQOver any trace of a system ; and came 
to the conclusion that, although well aware of the 
various parts of a flower, and their apparent uses, they 
never applied that knowledge to a distribution of plants 
by classes or grders.® 

Geometry. — The invention of geometry has been 
ascribed to the Egyptians, who were annually obliged to 
ascertain the extent to which their lands had been 
affected by the inundations of the Nile, and to renew 
the obliterated boundaries. A similar necessity led 
to a like proficiency amongst -the people of India and 


^ Rock inscription at Mihintola^ ' ^ Mein’s Catalogue of Indigenous 

A.D. ^2. and Exotic Plants growmg in Ceylon, 

^ Mahowamo, ch. xxxvii. p. 242- 4to. Colombo, 1824, p. 2., 

245. 
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Ceylon, the minute subdivision of whose lands under 
their system of irrigation mecessitated frequent calcula- 
tions for the definition of limits and the division of the 
crops.' 

Lightning Conductors. — In connection with physical 
science, a curious passage occurs in the Mahawanso which 
gives rise to a conjecture that early in the third century 
after Christ, the Singhalese had some dim idea of the 
electrical nature of hghtning, and a belief, however erro- 
neous, of* the possibihty of protecting their buildings by 
means of conductors. 

The notices contained in Theophrastus and Pliny 
show that the Greeks and the Bomans were aware of die 
quality of attraction exhibited by amber and tourmahne.® 
The Etruscans, according to the. early annalists of 
Home, possessed the power of invoking and compelling 
thunder storms.® Kuma Pompilius would appear to 
have anticipated Erankhn by drawing lightning from 
the clouds ; and TuUus Hostilius, his successor, was. killed 
by an explosion, whilst unskilfully attempting the same 
experiment.^ 

Ctbsias, a contemporary of Xenophon, spent mudi 
of his life in Persia, and says that he twice saw the 
king demonstrate the efiicacy of an iron gword planted 
in the ground in dispersing clouds, hail, and lightning ® ; 


* The Swriya Sidhanta^^ gene- 
rally assigned to the fifth or sixth 
century, contains a system of Hindu 
trigonometry, which* not only goes 
beyond anjihing known to the 
Greeks, but mvmves theorems that 
were not discoyered in Eurc^ till 
the sixteenth century. — Miuinp- 
STI7ABT Elphinstoite’s indto, b. iii. . 
ch. i. p. 129. 

* The electrical substances ^Myn- 
curium ’ ’ and theamedes ” have each 
been conjectured to be the ^^tourma- 
lilttb” which is found in Cejion. 

Vel cogi fulmina vel impetrari.” 
-^PLnrf, 2^. HUA, lib. ii. lii. 

^ Ibid. «^There is an interesting 


paper on the subject of the knowledge 
of electricity possessed by the an- 
cients, by Hr. Falcoeeb in the 
Memoirs of the Manchester PhUo^ 
sophicat l^ciety, A.D. 1788, vol. iii. 
p. 279. 

* Photitjs, who has preserved the 
fragment (JBibh Ixxii.), after quoting 
the stoiy of Ctesias as to the iron in 
question being found in a mysterious 
Indian lake, adds, regarding the 
sword, ^rioi it trtpl airov &rt irriyvi- 
HtvoQ iv ry yy vi^ovg sai spi 

irfmartiptav ieriv diroTpoiraioQ, Ku\ 
iitiv aitrov ra^ra ^riol fiaeikkutc i*e 

Troitjeaprof/* See Baehb’s (Xesia 
Pe^ia, &c., p. 248, 271. 
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and the knowledge of conduction is implied by an ex« 
pression of Lucix, who makes Aruns, the Etrurian flamen, 
concentrate the flashes of lightning and direct them 
beneath the surface of the earth ; — 

dispersoB MminiB ignes 
Colligit. et t«83 moBsto cum mumuiracendit.” 

Phar$. lib. i. T. 606. 

There is scarcely an indication in any work that has 
come down to us from the flrst to die flfbeenth cen* 
tury, that the knowledge of such phenomena survived 
in the western world ; but the boote af the Singhalese 
contain allusions which demonstrate that in the tiiird 
and in the fifth century it was the prac^ce in Ceylon 
to apply mechanical devices with the hope of protecting 
edifices from lightning. 

The most remarkable of these passages occurs in 
connection with the following subject. It will be 
remembered that DutugaimunU, by whom the great 
dagoba, known as the Euanwell^, was built at Anara^ 
japoora, died during the progress of the work, B. c. 137, 
the completion of which he entrusted to his brother and 
successor Saidatissa.* The latest act of the dying 
king was to form “the square capital .on which the 
spire was afterwards to be placed *, and on each side of 
tliis there was a representation of the sun.” ® The Ma- 
hawanso states, briefly, that in obedience to his deceased 
brother’s wishes, Saidatissa, his successor, “ completed 
the pinnacle,” ^ for which the square capital before alluded 
to served as a base ; — but the Dipawanso, a chronicle 
older than the Mahawanso by a century and a half, 
gives a minuter accoimt of tjus stage of the work, and says 
that tliis pinnacle, which ^datissa erected between the 
years 137 ’’and 119 before Christ, was formed of glass} 


' MahawanMOy ch. xzxii. p. 168. > ^ ^^*Eard.pe8i khara^mdan mah& 

See anJUy Vol. I. Ft. m. ch. y. p. 858. thup5 vamttam5.” For this refer- 

* Ibid,f ch. xxxi. p. 162. ence to the I am indebted 

* Ihid,y ch. txxlL p.' 163. to Mr. Ds Alwis of Colombo. 

* Ibid,, ch. xxziii. p. 200. 
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A subsequent . king, Amanda, a.d. 20, fixed on the 
spire a chatta (in imitation of the whitq umbrella, em- 
blematic of ^oyalty)^S and two centuries later, San- 
ghatissa, who reined A.D.. 234 to 246, “caused this 
chatta to be gilt, and set four gems in the centre of the 
four emblems of the sun, each of •which cost a lac.”* 
And now follows the passage which is interesting fi'om 
its reference, however obscure, to the electrical nature of 
lightning. ■ The Mahawanso continues : “ he in hke man- 
rter placed a glass pinnacle on the spire to serve as a 
protection a^ainstdightning” ® 

The term “ wajira-chumbatan ” in the original Pah, 
which Tcrno^b has here rendered “a glass pinnacle,” 
ought to .be translated “ a diamond hoop,” both in this 
passage and in .another in the same book in which 
it occurs.* The form assumed by the upper portion of 
the dagoba would therefore resemble the amiexed sketch. 


* MalulwamOf cli. xxxv. p. 215. 

* lhid,y ch. xxxvi. p. 229. 

* Ibid,, ch. xxxvi. p. 229. This be- 
lief in the power oi averting lijfht- 
ning by mechanical means, prevailed 
on the continent of India as well ns 
in Ceylon, and one of the early Ben- 
galese histories of the temple of Jiig- 
gemauth, written between the years 
A.D. 470 and a.d. 520, says that when 
the building was completed, *^Q,neeU 
chtikro was placed at the top of the 
temple to ^vent the fming of 
thunderbolts/* In an account of the 
modem temple which replaced this 
ancient structure, it is stated that 

it bore a loadstone at the top, which, 
as it drew vessels to land, was seized 
and carried off two Centuries ago by 
sailors.** — Asiat, lies, vol. xv. p. 327. 

* In describing the events in the 
reign of Dh&tu-Sena, the king at 
whose instance and duringr whose reig^ 
the Mahawanso was written by his 
uncle Mahanamo, between the years 
A.D. 469, 477, the author, who was 
contemporary with the occurrence he 
relates, says, that at the three prin- 
cipal chetyas (dagobas^ he made a 
golden chatta and a diamond hoop 
(^tra-ehutninUm) for each.** — Ma~ 


hawamo, ch. xxxviii.p. 259. Similar 
instances of gems being attached to 
the chattas of dagobas are recorded 
in the same work, ch. xlii. and else- 
where. 

The original passage relative to 
the diamond hoop placed by Songha- 
tissaruns thus in Pali, " Wisun sata- 
sahassaggh^ chaturocha mahamanin 
majjh5 ^atunnan suriyanan thapd- 
pdsi mahipati ; thupassa muddlmnt 
taiha anofjghdn Wdgira-chumhatanf' 
which Mr. De Alwis tiwislates : 
^‘The king caused to be set four 
gems, each of the value of a lac, in 
the centre of the four emblems of the 
sun, and likewise an invaluahle ada~ 
inantine (or diamond) ring on the top 
of the thupa (the shrine).** Some diffi- 
culty existed in Tvhno 1711 *s mind as to 
the rendering to be given to these two 
last words lucgira^chumhatan.^' Prof. 
II. H. Wilson, to whom I have sub- 
mitted the sentence, says, Wajira 
is either ^diamond,* or ^adamant,’ or 
* the thunderbolt of Indra ; * ** and with 
him the most learned Pali scholars in 
Ceylon entirely concur ; Db Sabah, 
the Maha-Moodliar of the Govemor*8 
Gate, the Rev. Mr. Gooeely, Mr. Db 
Alwis, Fbfole the High Priest of 
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The chief interest of the story centres in the words 


“ to serve as ^ protection 
against lightning,” which do 
not belong to the metrical 
text of the Mahawanso, but 
are taken from the expla- 
natory notes appended to it. 
I have stated elsewhere, that 
it was the practice of authors 
who wrote in Pali verse, to 
attach to the text a com- 
mentary in prose, in order 
to illustrate the obscurities 
incident to the obligations 
of rhythm. In this in- 



Crown of the Dagoba. 

I. The capital, with the sun on each of the 
four Bidcfl. 

The spire. 

). The umbrella or chatta. 

c. The ** chuinbutan,** or diamond circlet. 


the Asgiria (who was Ttjknotjii’s 
instructor in Pali), Watteoamine 
Unn AN8E of Kandy, Bulletoamone 
Unnanse of Galle, BATUWAimTDAWE, 
of Colombo, and 1)e SoYZA,the trans- 
lator Moodliar to the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s Office. Mr. Db Alwis savs, 
^'The Qjiiihei anagghan, ^invaluable’ 
or ^priceless,’ immediately preceding 
and qualifying wqfira in the original 
(but omitted by Tumour in the 
ti'anslation), shows that a substance 
for more valuable than glass must 
have been meant.” CXMmftdrfew,” 
Prof. Wilson supposed to be the P^i 
equivalent to the Sanskrit chumbakamf 
^^tho kisser or attractor of steel; ” the 
^[uestion, he says, is whether wqjtra 
is to be consiaered an adjective or 
part of a compound suostantive, 
whether the phrase is a diamonds 
magnet pinnacle, or condtuitor, or a 
amductor or attrador of the thmder-^ 
hdUt. In the latter case it would 
intimate that the Singhalese had a no- 
tion of liffhtning conductors. Mr. De 
Alwis, however, and Mr. Gogbblt 
agree that chumbaX^ is the same both 
in Sanskrit and Pali, whilst chumba/a 
is a Pali compound, which means a 
circuUer prop or support, a ring' on 
which something rests, or a roU of 
cloth foxmed into a circle to form a 


stand for a vessel ; so that the term 
must be construed to mean a diamond 
circlet, and the gasaage, transposing 
the order of the words, will read 
literally thus : 

tliapapesl tatha muddhanl thupniia 
he placed In like manner on the top of the thupo 
anagghan’ wajlra-chumbatan. 
a valuable diamond hoop. 

Tttbnottb wrote his translation whilst 
residing at Kandy and with the aid 
of the priests, who being ignorant of 
English could only assist him to 
Singhalese equivalents for Pali words. 
Hence he was probably led into the 
mistake of conmundingta^^/tm, which 
signifies diamond,” or an instrument 
for cutting diamonds^ with the modem 
word 'ondura, which bears the same 
import but is colloquiallv used by 
the Kandyans for glass. "However, 
as glass os well as the diamond is an 
insulator of electricity, the force of 
the passaro would be in no degree 
altered whichever of the two sub- 
stances was really particularised. 
Tubnoue was equally uncertain as 
to'the meaning of chumbatan, which 
in one instance he has translated a. 

pinnacle,” and has left in the other 
without any English equivalent, sim- 
ply calling ^^winfta-^umbat^” a 
'^chumbatanof glass.” — MdhdwanBo^ 
ch, xxxviii. p. ^9. 
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Stance, the historian, who was the kinsman and intimate 
Mend t)f the king, by whose order the^ glass pinnacle 
was raised in the fi^th century, probably felt that 
the stanza descriptive of the placing of the first of 
those costly instruments in the reign of Sanghatissa, 
required some elucidation, and therefore inserted a 
passage in the “ tika,” by which his poem was accom- 
panied, to explain that the motive of its erection was 
'•'•for ihe pUrpose of averting the dangers of lightning.” ^ 
The two passages, taken in conjunction, leave no 
room for doubt that the object in placing tire diamond 
hoop on the dagoba, was to turn aside stroke of die 
thunderbolt. But the question still remains, whether, at 
that very early period, the people of Ceylon had a con- 
ception, (however crude and erroneous,) of the nature 
of electricity, and the relative powers of conducting and 
non-conducting bodies, such as would induce them to place 
a mistaken reliance upon the contrivance described, as 
being calculated to ensure their personal safety ; or whe- 
ther, as religious devotees, they presented it as a costly 
offering to propitiate the mysterious power ihat con- 
trols the elements. The thing affixed was however so 
insignificant in value, compared with the stupendous 
edifice to be protected, that the latter supposition is 
scarcely tenable ; — the dagoba itself was an offering, on 
the construction of which the wealth of a kingdom had 
been lavished ; besides which it enshrined the hoHest of 
all conceivable objects — portions of the deified body of 
Gotama Buddha himself ; and if these were not already 


^ The explanatory sentence in the 
lika ” is as follows : ^ 

wajira-c^bw^atanti tathewe 
thupassa muddhani satasahasaggha 
nikw maha manincha patiiha petwa 
tassfihettib asani upaddawa wid&ansa 
natthan adhaia walavamewa katwa 
anaggha wajira-(dinm!batancha puje- 
seti atho/’ • - 
Mr. D!b jSUxAK and Mr. Db Alwis 
coneiu; in inmalatii^ this passage as 


follows^ ^'In like manner having 
placed a large gem^ of a lac in value; 
on the top of thS great thupa^ he 
fixed below it, for the pwjme of de^ 
itroying the dfmgere of Uahtning, an 
invfuuable diamond chumbatan^ ^v- 
made it like a sunporti^ ring or 
dnmlar rest.” WorcLs equivalent to 
those in ttaUdf Mr. Tttsn'oub em- 
bodied m his trandiation, but placed 
them between bradcets to denote 
that they were a quotation. 
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secured from tlie perils of lightning by their innate 
sanctity, their safety could scarcely be enhanced by the 
addition of a diamond hoop. 

The conjecture is, therefore, forced on us, that the 
Singhalese, in that remote ei», had observed some phy- 
sical facts, (or learned their existence from others,) which 
suggested the idea that it might be practicable, by some 
mechanical device, to ward off the danger of lightning. 
It is just possible that having ascertained that glass 
or precious stones acted as insulators of electricity, it 
may have occurred to them that one or both might be 
employed as preservative charms. Modem science is 
enabled promptly to condemn this reasoning, and to 
pronounce that the expedient, so far from averting, would 
fearfully add to the peril. But in the infancy of inquiry 
the observation of ’effects precedes the comprehension of 
causes, and whilst it is obvious that nothing attained by 
the Singhalese in the third century anticipated the great 
discoveries relative to the electric nature of lightning, 
which were not announced till the seventeenth or 
eighteenth, we cannot but feel that the' contrivance, 
described in the Mahawanso was one likely to originate 
amongst an ill-informed people, who had witnessed 
certain phenomena the sources of which they were un- 
able to trace, and from which they were incapable of 
deducing any accurate conclusions.^ 


^ I have been told that within a 
comparatively recent period it was 
customary in this country, from some 
motive not altogether apparent; to 


surmount the lightning conductors 
of the Admiral^ and some other 
Government buildings with a glass 
summit. 
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CHAP. X. 

SINGHALESE LITERATURE. 

The literature of the ancient Singhalese derived its 
character from the hierarchic ascendancy, which was 
fostered by their government, and exerted a prepon- 
derant influence over the temperament of the people. 
The Buddhist priesthood were the depositories of all 
learning and the dispensers of all knowledge : — by the 
obligation of their order the study of the classical Pali ^ 
was rendered compulsory upon them *'*, and the books 
which have come down to us show that they Were at the 
same time familiar with Sanskrit. They were employed 
by royal command in compihng the national annals®, and 
kings at various periods not only encouraged their la- 
bours by endowments of lands ^ but conferred distinction 
on such pursuits by devoting their own attention to tlie 
.cultivation of poetry®, and the formation of libraries,® 

The books of the Singhalese are formed to-day, as they 
have been for ages past, of olas or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipat or the Palmyra palm, 
cut before they have acquired the dark shade and 
strong texture which belong to the full-grown frond.^ 


which is the language ’of 
Buddhist literature in Siam^ Ava^ as 
well as in Ceylon, is; according to 
Dr. Mill, . ^^no other than the Ma- 
gadha Prakrit; the classical form in 
ancient Behar of that very peculiar 
modification of Sanskrit speech which 
enters as largely into the drama of 
^e PlinduS; as did the Doric dialedt 
into the Attic tragedy of Ancient 
Greece.” In 1826 MM. Bubnoxtf 
and Lassen published their learned 
JSmi 8ur le Tali,” but the most am- 
ple light WM thrown upon its struc- 
ture and history by the 8ut}sequent 
inyestigations of TxtbnouB; who; 


in the introduction to his yersion of 
the Mahawamo, has embodied a dis- 
quisition on the antiquity of Pali os 
compmd with Sanskrit (p. zxii. &c.). 

* lUuaratnacari, p. 106. 

• » im., p. 43-74. 

* Ibid., p. 118. 

^ Tqfavali, p. 246 : Mahmoamso, 
ch. liy., Ixxix. 

® MajavaU, p. 244. 

^ The leayes of the Palmyra; simi- 
larly prepared; are used for writings 
of an or^Riy kind; but the most 
yaluable books are written on the 
Talipat. See a/tde, Yoh I. Pt. i. ch. iii. 




Chap. X.] PBEFABATpN OF OLAS. SIS 

After undergoing a process (one stage of which cdhsists 
in steeping’ them in hot water and sometimes in milk) to 
preserve their flexibility, they are submitted to pressure 
in order to render their surface uniformly smooth. They 
are then cut into stripes of two or three inches in breadth, 
and firom one to three feet long. These are pierced vuth 
two holes, one near each end, through which a cord is 
passed, so as to secure them between two wooden covers, 
lacquered and ornamented with coloured devices. The 
leaves thus strung together and secured, form a book. 

On these palm-leaves the custom is to write with an 
iron stile held nearly upright, and steadied by a nick 
cut to receive it in the thumb-nail of the left hand. 
The stUe is sometimes richly ornamented, shaped 
like an arrow, and inlaid 
with gold, one blade of 
the feather serving as a 
knife to trim the leaf pre- 
paratory to writing. The 
case is sometimes made 
of carved ivory boimd 
Avith hoops of filigreed 
silver. 

The furrow made by the 
pressure of the steel is ren- 
dered visible by the appli- 
cation of charcoal ground with a fragrant oil^, to the 
odour of which the natives ascribe the remarkable state 
of preservation in which their most sacred books are 
found, its aromatic properties securing the leaves from 
destruction by white ants and^ other insects.* 



' For this purpose a resin is used, 
called dumttla by the natives, who 
dig it up from beneath the surface 
of lands from which the forest haa 
di8a]^ared. 

^ * In Ceylon there are a few Budd- 
hist books brought from Bunnah, in 
which the text is inscribed on plates 

VOL. L L 


of silver. I have seen others on 
leaves of ivo^, and some belonging 
to the Dalaaa Wihara, at Kandy, 
are engraved on gold. The earliest 
grants of lands, called sannas, were 
written on palm-leaves, but an in- 
scription on a rock at Dambool, 
which is of the date 1200 a.d., re- 
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Thft wiharas and monasteries of the Buddhist priest- 
hood are the only depositaries in Ceylon of the national 
literature, and in these are to be found quantities of ola 
books on an infinity of subjects, some of them, especially 
those relating to religion and ecclesiastical history, being 
of the remotest antiquity. 

Works of the latter class are chiefly written in Pali. 
Treatises on astronomy, mathematics, and physics are 
almost exclusively in Sanskrit, whilst those on general 
•literature, being comparatively recent, are composed in 
Elu, a dialect which difiera from the colloquial Sin- 
ghalese rather in style than in structure, having be«i 
liberally enriched- by incorporation fi*om Sanskrit and 
Pali.^ But of the works which have come down to 
us, ancient as well as modern, so great is the pre- 
ponderance of those in Pali and Sanskrit, that fho 
Singhalese can scarcely be said to have a literature in 
their national dialect ; and in the books which they do pos- 
sess, so utter is the dearth of invention or originality, that 
almost all which are not either ballads or compilations, 
are translations from one or other of the two learned, 
languages.. 

I. Pali. — Works in Pali are written, hke those 
of Burmah and Siam, not in Nagari or any peculiar 
character, but in the vernacular alphabet. Of these, 
as might naturally be expected, the vast majority are on 
subjects connected with Buddhism, and next to them 
in point of number are grammars and grammatical com- 
mentaries. 

The cniginal of the great Pali grammar of Kachcha- 

cords that King Piakrama Bahu 1. ^ Tubnotts’s Introd. to the Maha- 

mode it a rule that when permanent %vamOf p. xiii. A critical account of 
grants of land were to he made to the Mu will he found in an able 
uiose who had performed meritorious and learned essay on the lanspaTO 
services^ giich behests should not he and literature of Ceylon hy Mr. J. 
evanescent like lines drawn on water^ Ds AlWis^ prefixed to his English 
hy heing inscribed on leaves to he translation of the l^dath Sangara, a 
destroyed by rats and white antS; grammar of Singhalese^ written in 
hut engraved on plates of copper^ so the fourteenth centu^. Colombo^ 
as to endure to posterity.” ' 1852. Introd. p. xxviL xxxyii. 
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yano is now lost, but its principles survive in nu- 
merous text-books and treatises, written at succeeding 
periods to replace it.^ Such is the passion for versifi- 
cation, probably as an assistant to memory, that nearly 
every Singhalese work, ancient as well as modem, is com- 
posed in rhyme,' and even the repulsive abstractions of 
Syntax have foimd an Alvarez and been enveloped in 
metrical disguise. • * 

Of the sacred writings in Pali, the most renowned are 
the Pitakattayan, literally “The Three Baskets,” which- 
embody the doctrines, discourses, and discipline of the 
Buddhists, and so voluminous is this collection that its 
contents extend to 592,000 stanzas ; and the Atthakatha 
or commentaries, which are as old as the fifth century 
contain 361,550 more. Prom their voluminousness, the 
Fittakas are seldom to be seen complete, but there are 
few of the superior temples in which one or more of the 
separate books may not be foxmd. 

The most popular portion of the Fittakas are the 
legendary tales, which profess to have been related by 
Gotamo Buddha, himself, in his Swtras or discourses, and 
were collected under the title of Pansiya-paims-jataka- 
pota, or the “ Five hundred and fifty Births.” The series 
is designed to commemorate events in his own career, 
during the states of existence through which he passed 
preparatory to his reception of the Buddhahood. In 

* The Rev. R. Spence IIaudT; to however, by no means to be re- 
whom I am indebted for much v^u- garded os perfect ; not only because 
able information on the subject of several are omitted, but because 
the literature current at the present many are Ibut excei'pts from larger 
day in Ceylon, published a list in the works. The titles are seldom ae- 
Jmimal of the Ceylon Br€mch of the scriptive of the contents, but in 
Asiaiic Society for 1848, in which he true Oriental taste are drawn from 
gave the titles of 407 works in Pali, emblems and figures, such as Light,” 
Sanskrit, and Elu, collected by him- " Gems,'' and " Flowers.” The au- 
self dming his residence in Ceylon, thors’ names are rarely known, and 
Of these about 80 are in Sanskrit, the language or style seldom afibrds 
150 in Elu (or Singhalese), and the an indication of the age of the corn- 
remainder in Pali, either with or position. 

without translations. Of the Pali * were .translated into Pali 
books 26 are. either grammars or frum Singhalese by Uuddhaghoso, 
treatises on grammar. A.D. 420. — Mahawamoy c. xxxvii. 

This catalogue of Mr. Hardy is, p. 262. 

X. L 2 
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structure and contents these bear a strikiug resemblance 
to the Jewish Talmud, combining, with aphorisms and 
maxims, philological explanations of the divine text, 
stories iUustrativfc of its doctrines, into which not only 
saints and heroes, but also animals and inanimate ob- 
jects, are introduced, and not a few of the fables that 
pass as .^op’s are to be found in' the Jatakas of Ceylon. 
There are tiianslations into Singhalese of the greater part 
of its contents,, and so attractive are its narratives that the 
• natives ■wiU listen the livelong night to recitations from 
its pages.^ 

The other Pali works ® embrace subjects in connectien 
with cosmography ^d the Buddhist theories of the uni- 
verse ; the distinctions of caste, topographical narratives, 
a few disquisitions on medicine, and books which, like 
the Milindaprasna, or “ Questions of Milinda” ® without 
being canonical give an orthodox summary of the national 
religion. 

But the c1isfs-<t oeuvre of Pali literature are their chro- 
nicles, the Dipawanso^ Mahawanso, and others ; of which 
the most important by far is the Mahawanso and its 
tikas or commentaries. It stands at the head of the 
historical literature of the East; unrivalled by any- 
thing extant in Hindustan \ the wildness of whose chro- 


1 IIabdt’s Buddhwrij ch. v. p. 98. 

^ A lucid account of tho principal 
Pali works in connection with reli- 
gion will be found in tho Appendix 
to Hardy’s Manual of BuddhUni, 
p. 600; and in IIabdy^s Eastern 
MonacUsniy pp. 27, 316. 

® The title of this popular work 
has given rise to a veiy curious con- 
jecture of Tumour’s. It professes te 
contain the dialectic controversies of 
Naga-sena, through whose instm- 
mcntality Buddhism was introduced 
into^ashmir, with Milinda, -who was 
the R^a of an adjoining countiy, 
called Sagala, near the junction of 
the rivers Ravi and Chenab. These 
^^aeussions must have taken place 
about the year b.c. 43. NowiSagala 
is identical, with Sangala, the people 


of which, according to Arrian, mode 
a bold resistance to tho advance of 
Alexander the Great beyond the 
Hydraotes: and it has Ibcoii siip- 
osed by Sir Alexander Biimes to 
ave occupied the site of Lahore. 
Its sovereim, therefore, who em- 
braced the doctrines of Buddha, was 
probably on Asiatic Greek, and Ttjr- 
NOTTE suggests that the " Yons ” or 
^^Yonicas^’ who, according to tho 
Milinda-prasna, formed his body- 
guard, were either Greeks or the 
descendants of Greeks from Ionia. 
—Joum, Aeiat, Soc, Beng,, v. 623 ; 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism^ p. 
612 : Reinaud, MSmoire sur VIndc, 

p. 66. 

^ Lassen, Indis, Alt., vol. ii. p. 13 
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nology it controls ; and unsurpassed, if it be equalled,* 
by the native annals of China or Kashmir; So conscious 
were the Singhalese kings of the value, of this national 
monument, that its continuation was an object of royal 
sohcitude to successive dynasties^ fixim the third to 
the thirteenth century ; and even in the decay of the 
monarchy the compilation was performed in A.D. 1696, 
by an unknown hand, and, finally, brought down to 
A.D. 1758 by order of one of the last of the Kandyan 
kings. 

Of the chronicles thils carefully constructed, which 
exhibit in their marvellously preserved leaves the 
study and elaboration of upwards of twelve hundred 
years, Pbinsep, supreme as an authority, declared 
that they served to “clear away the chief of dif- 
ficulties m Indian genealogies, which seem to have 
been intentionally falsified by the Brahmans and thrown 
back into remote antiquity, in order to confound their 
Buddhist rivals.” ® 

But they display in their mysterious rhymes few 
facts or revelations to repay the ordinary reader for 
the labour of their perusal Written exelusively by 
the Buddliist priesthood, they present the meagre cha- 
racteristics of the soulless system which it is their 
purpose to extol. No occurrence ’ finds a record in 
their pages wliich does not tend to exalt the genius of 
Buddhism or commemorate the acts • of its patrons : 
the reigns of the monarchs who erected temples for its 
worship, or consecrated shrines for its relics, are traced 
with tiresome precision ; even where their accession 


’ CoshasIitdico-plevbibSjEsbisi, 
Abou-zevd, and almost all the tra- 
vellers and _ 

Bgea, have re] 


ihers of the middle 
u^cD| iiowt? I'cxabcu^ ftS A trait of the 
native rulers of Ceylon, their em- 
ployment of annalists to record tlie 
histor^r of the kingdom. — Edbisi, 
Chm. i. sec. 8, jp. 8. 

* Pbinsep, in a private letter to 


Tumour, in 1836, speaking of the 
singular value of the Mahawamo in 
collating the chronolo^ of India, 
says, " had your Buddhist chronicles 
been accessinle to Sir W. Jones and 
Wilford, they would have been 
greediipr seized to correct anomalies 
at eveiy step.” 
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was achieved by usurpation and murder, their lives 
are extolled for piety, provided they were charao 
teiised by liberality to the church ; whilst those 
alone are stigmatised as impious and consigned to 
long continued torments, whose reigns are undis- 
tinguished by acts conducive to the exaltation of the 
national worship.^ 

The invasions which disturbed the tranquillity of the 
throne,' and the schisms which rent the unity of the 
church, are described with painful elaboration ; but we 
search in vain for any instructive notices of the people 
or of their pursuits, for any details of their social con- 
dition or illustration of their intellectual progress. 
Although the commerce of all nations swept for 
ages along the shores of Ceylon, and the sldps of 
China and Arabia made its ports their emporiums ; 
the national chronicles, whose compilation • was an 
otgect of solicitude to successive dynasties, are silent 
regarding such adventurous' expeditions; and utterly 
indifferent to all that did not affect the progress of 
Buddhism or minister to the interests of the priest- 
hood.* 


* Asoka, " who put to death one 
hundred Drothers^ to secure the 
throne to himself, is described in the 
MahawamOf ch. t. p. 21, os a prince 

of piety and supernatural wisdom.” 
Even Malabar infidels, who assassi- 
nated the Buddhist Idngs, are ex- 
tolled as righteous soyereigns ” 
^ahawansOf ch. xxi. p. 127 ) ; but a 
Buddhist king who caused a priest 
to be put to death who was beueyed 
to be guilty of a serious crim^ k 
consigned the Rajamli to a hell 
with a cemper roof so hot that the 
waters of the sea are dried as they 
roll aboye it.” — RqfavaU. p. 192. 

* It has been surmised that in the 
inte^urse which subsisted between 
l^dia and the western world by way 
' of Alexandria and Persia, and which 
did pot decline till the sixth or nyenth 
centuty, the influences of Nestorian 
Chrisn^ty xnity hoye left their im- 


press on the genius and literature 
of Buddhism; and in the legends 
of its historians one is struck by 
the many passages that suggest a 
similarity to eyents recorded in tho 
Jewish Scriptures. The coincidence 
may also be accounted for by the 
close proximity of a Jewish race in 
AiFghanistan (the descendants of 
those carried away into captiyity by 
Shalmanasar) which eyentually ex- 
tended itself along the west coast of 
India, and became the progenitors 
of the Hebrew colony that still in- 
habits the south of the Bekkan near 
Cochin, and known as the ^^Black 
Jews of Malabar.” The influence of 
this immigration isperceptil^e in the 
sacred bo^s, both of the Brahmans 
and Buddhists ; the laws of Menu 
present some strikmg resemblances 
to the law of Moses, and it was pro- 
bably from a knowledge of the con- 
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XL Saxssbit. — In Sanskrit or translations from it, 
the Singhalese have preserved their principal treatises 


tents of the Hebrewrcdlsstill possessed 
by this remnant of the dispersion that 
the Buddhists boirowed the nume- 
rous incidents which we find re-pro- 
duced in the historical books of 
Ceylon. Thus the abori^es, when 
suMued by their Benm invaders^ 
were forced^ like the Israelites^ by 
their masters make bricks” for 
the construction of their stupendous 
edifices (MaJmvansOf ch. xxviii.). 
On the occasion of building the 
^eat dugoba^ the Huanwell^, at 
Anarajapoora^ B.c. 161^ the materials 
were aU prepared at a distance^ and 
braught ready to be deposited in 
their places uSfahawamOj xxyii.) ; as 
pn the occasion of building the first 
temple at Jerusalem^ ^^the stone was 
made ready before it was brought, so 
that there was neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron heard whilst 
it was buuding.” The parting of 
the Bed Sea to permit the mar^ of 
the fugitive Hebmws has its counter- 
part in the exploit of the King Gaja 
Bahu, A.n. 109, who, when marching 
his army to the coast of India, in 
order to bring back the Singhalese 
from captivity in Chola, " smote the 
waters of the sea till they parted, so 
that he and his army marched through 
without wetting the soles of their 
feet.” — RqjarOtmcarif p. 69. King 
Maha Sen (a.d. 276), seeking a relic, 
had the mantle of Buddha lowered 
down fiom heaven: and Buddha 
had, previously, in designating Kas- 
yapa as his successor, transmitted 
to him his robe os KLijah let fall 
his mantle upon Elisha. (fiqfavaH, 
p. 2«18; Habdt’s Oriental Mqnor- 
chiam, p. 119.) There is a resem- 
blance too between the apotheosis 
of Dutuffaimunu and the translation 
of Elijah when ^^in a chariot and 
horses of fire he went up into 
heaven” (2 Kings, ii. 11); -Record- 
ing to the MahawanaOj ch. xxii. p. 199, 
when the Singhalese king was dying, 
a chariot was seen deseeding from 
the sl^ and his disembodied spirit 
manifested itself standing in the car 


in which he drove thrice round the 
great shrine, and then bowing down 
to the attendant priesthood, he de- 
parted for tusita” (the Buddhists’ 
heaven). The ceremonial and dog- 
matic coincidences are equally re- 
markable constant allusion is made 
to the praic^ce of the kings to wash 
the feet of the priests and anoint 
them with oil.” — ma^waaMO, ch.xxv.* 
— ^xxx. In conformity with the 
denunciation that the sins of the 
fathers were to be visited on the 
children, the Jews inquired whether 
a man’s parents did commit sin 
that he was bom blind P ” (John, ix. 
0 ; and in like manner, in the 
Maiamliy the peiju^ of Wijayo 
(who h^ repudiated nis wife mtor 
swearing fidelity to he^ was visited 
on the person of the mng Pandu- 
wasa,” his nephew, who was afflicted 
with insanity in consequence (lUffa- 
vdi, pp. 174 — 178). Ine account in 
the ^iaratnacan of King Bdtiya 
Tissa (B.c. 20), who was enabled to 
enter the Buanwelld dugoba by the 
secret passage known only to the 
priests, and to discover their wealth 
and treasures deposited within, has 
a close resemblance to the descent 
of Daniel and King Astyages into 
the temple of Bel, by the privy en- 
trance under the table, whereby the 
priests entered and consumed the 
ofibrings made to the idol (Bel and 
the Dragon, Apocryp. ch. i. — ^xiii. ; 
Hajaratnacariy p. 46). The inex- 
tinguishable fire which was for ever 
burning on the altar of God (Le- 
viticus, ch. vi. 13) resembles the 
lamps that burned for 6000 years ^ 
contmually in honour of Buddha 
{Mifuiwanso, ch. Ixxxi. ; JRayaraina* 
ccuriy p. 49) ; and those again had their 
imitators in the lamp of Minerva, 
which was never permitted to go out 
in the temple at Athens ; and m the 
\vyyoy atrfiearov, which was for ever 
buminp In the temple of Ammon. 
The miracle of feeding the multitude 
by dbr Saviour upon a fisw loaves 
and fishes, is repeated in the Maha» 
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on physical science, cosmography, materia medica, and 
surgery. Prom it, too, they have borrowed the limited 
knowledge of astroiiomy, possessed by the individuals 
who combined with astrology and the casting of nati- 
vities, the practice of palmistry and the interpretation 
of dreams. In Sanskrit, they have treatises on music 
and painting, on versification and philology ; and their 
translations include a Singhalese version of those por- 
tions of 'the Bamayana, which commemorate the con- 
quest of Lanka. 

nL Elu and Singhalese! — There is no more 
striking evidence of the intellectual inferiority of the 
modem, as compared with the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceylon, than is afforded by the popular literature of 
the latter, and the contrast it presents to the works of 
former ages. Descending from the gravity of religious 
disquisition and the dignity of history and science, the 
authors of later times have been content to limit 
their efforts to works of fiction and amusement, and to 
ballads and doggerel descriptions of places or passing 
events. 

But, to the credit of the Singhalese, it must be 


wamo, where a divinely endowed 
princess fed Pandukabhaya; b.c. 437^ 
and five hundred af his followers 
with the repast which she was taking 
to her father and his reapers; the re- 
freshment being scarcely diminished 
in quantity as if one person only 
had eaten therefrom.” — Mahawanao^ 
ch. X. p. 62. The preparation of the 
high road for the procession of the 
sacred bo-tree after its landing (ilfo- 
hmvamoy ch. xix. p. 116\ and the 
order to clear a road tnrough the 
wddemesB for the march of the king 
at the inauguration of Buddhism; 
recall the words of the pnmhet; 
"PSrepare jre the way of the Lord, 
make stoaight a highway in the 
desert.” ^[saiah, xl. 3.) And we 
are remuided m the prophecy of 


Isaiah as to the kin^om of peace, in 
which the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid and the calf with the lion, 
and a young child shall lead them,” 
by the Sinhalese historians, in de- 
scribing the religious repose of the 
kingdom of Asoka under the in- 
fluence of the religion of Buddha, 
where '^the elk and the wild hog 
were the guardians of the gardens 
and fields, and the tiger led forth the 
cattle to ^aze and reconducted them 
in safety to their pens.” — Maha^ 
wtmsOf ch. T. p. 22. The narrative 
of the judgment of Solomon,” in 
the matter of the contested child 
(1 Kings, ch. iil), has its parallel in 
a story in ^very respect similar in 
the Pan^apanas-jataka. — ^B obebt’s 
Orient. Juluatr. p. 191. 
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said, that their compositioiis, however satirical or 
familiar they may be, are entirely free from the 
licentiousness which disfigures similar productions in 
India; and that jf deficient in ima^nation and grace, 
their verses are equally exempt from grossness and 
indelicacy. 

The Singhalese language is so flexible that it admits 
of every description of rhythm ; of this the versifiers 
have availed themselves to exhibit every variety of 
stanza and measure, and every native, male or femal’e, 
can recite numbers of their favourite- ballads. Their 
graver productions consist ’of poems in l^nour, not of 
Buddha alone, but of deities taken from the Hindu 
Pantheon, — Patine, Siva, and Ganesa, panegyrics 
upon almsgiving, and couplets embodying aphorisms 
and morals. 

A considerable number of the Sutras or Discourses 
of Buddha have been translated into the vernacular 
fr-ora Pali, but the* most popular of all are the jatakas, 
the Singhalese versions of which are so extended, that 
one copy alone fills 2000 olas or palm leaves, each 
twenty-nine inches in length and containing nine lines 
in a page. 

The other works in Singhalese are on subjects con- 
nected with history, such as the Bajavali and Rajarat- 
nacari, on grammar and lexicography, on medicine, 
topography, and other analogous subjects. But in 
all their productions, though invested with the trap- 
pings of verse, th^re is an avoidance alike of what 
is practical and true, and an absence of all that is in- 
ventive and poetic. They contain nothing that appeals 
to the heart or the affections, and their efforts of 
imagination aspire not to please or to devate, but to 
astonish and bewilder by exaggeration and fable. 
Their povg:ty of resources leads to endless repetitions 
of the same epithets and incidents ; books are multiphed 
at the present day chiefly by extracts from works of 
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estabMed popularity, and the number of qualified 
writers is becoming annually less from the altered ch> 
cumstances of the island and the decline of those 
institutions and prospects whicl^ formq:ly stimulated the 
ambition of the Buddhist priesthood, and inspired a 
love of study and learning. 
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BUDDHISM AND DEIMON-WOBSHIP.^ 


It is difficult to attempt any condensed, and at the same 
time perspicuous, sketch of the national religion of Ceylon 
— a difficulty which arises not merely from the volumi- 
nous obscurity of its sacred history and records ; but still 
more from confusion in the variety of forms under which 
Buddhism exhibits itself in various localities, and the 
divergences of opinion which prevail as to its tenets 
and belief. The antiquity of its worship is so extreme, 
that doubts still hang over its origin and its chronolo^cal 
relations to the religion of Brahma. Whether it took its 
rise in Hindustan, or in countries farther to the West, and 
whether Buddhism was the original doctrine of which 
Brahmanism became a corruption, or Brahmanism the 
original and Buddhism an effort to restore it to its 
pristine purity*, are questions which have yet to be 


^ The details of the following 
chapter have been pTinci^^ly taken 
from Sir J. Emem qn Tsi^NEiri’B 
Chrigtianity in Ceylon, ch. 

* Those early writers on the reli- 
gions of India who drew their infor- 
mation exclusively from Brahmanicol 
sofirces. incline to favour the preten- 
sions of that system as the most an- 
cient of the two. Klapro^, aprofound 
authority^ was of this opinion ; but in 
later times the translations of the 
Tell records and other sacred volumes 
of Buddhism in Western India, Cey- 
lon, and Nepal, have inclmed the 
preponderance of opinion, if not in 
favour of the superior antiquity of 
Buddhism, at least in support of 
its contemporaneous development. 
A summaiy of the arguments in 


favour 4^the superior anti(][uity of 
Buddhism will be found in the 
Notes, ' &c., by Colonel Stkes, in 
the 12th volume of the Asiatic 
Journal — and in the Essai sur 
rOriyitie des PrincipatLV Peuples An» 
dens, par F. L. . M. Maupied, 
chap. viii. The arguments on the 
side of those who look on Brahman- 
ism as the oridnal, are given by 
Mountsiitabt Elphiestone in his 
Eistorv of India, vol. i. b. ii. c. 4 
An able disquisition will be found in 
Max MUller’s JBzstory of Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 33, 260, &c. Mr. 
Gooeblt, we most accomplishe& 
student of Buddhism in Ceylon, says 
its sacred books expressly demonstrate 
that its doctrines had been preached 
by the twenty-four Buddhas who 
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adjusted by the results of Oriental research.^ It is, how- 
ever, established by a concurrence of historical proofs, 
that many centuries before the era of Christianity the 
doctrines of Buddha were enthusiastically cultivated in 
Bahar, the Magadha^ or country of the Magas, whose mo- 
dem name is identified with the Wiharas or monasteries of 
Buddhism. Thence its teachers diffused themselves ex- 
tensively throughout India and' the coimtries to the east- 
ward; — upwards of two thousand years ago it became the 
national religion of Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago ; 
and its tenets have been adopted throughout the vast re- 
gions which extend from Siberia to Siam, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the western shores of the Pacific.* 
Looking to its influence* at the present day over at 
least three hundred and fifty millions of human beings 
— exceeding one-third of the human race — it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the religion of Buddha is the most 
widely diffused that now exists, or that has ever existed 
since the creation of mankind.® 


hod lived prior to Gotama^ in 
periods incredibly remote ; but that 
they had entirely disappeared at 
the time of Gotama’s birth, so 
that he^ re-discovered the whole, 
and revived an cxtingjkhcd or 
nearly extinct school o^^hiloso- 
phy. — Notes on Buddhism by the 
Eev. Mr. Gogeblt, Appendix to 
Lee’s Translation of Kibeyro, p. 
265. 

‘ The celebrated temple of Som- 
nauth was originally a Buddhist 
foundaton, and in &e worship of 
Jaggemath, to whose orries all ranks 
are admitted without distinction of 
caste, there may still be traced an 
influence of Buddhism, if not a direct 
Buddhistical origin. Colonel Sykes 
is of opinion that the sacred tooth of 
l^ddha was at one time deposited 
and worshipped in the great Temple 
of Kalinga, now dedicate to Jaggor- 
nath, by the Princes of Orissa, who 
in the fourth centiOT professed the 
Buddhist religion. {Colonel Stxes, 


NoteSj &c., Asiatic Joumtd, vol. xii. 
pp. 276, 317, 420.) 

* Fa IIian declares that in the 
whole of India, including Afghanistan 
and Bokhara, he found in tlie fourth 
century a Buddhist people and 
dynasty, with traditions of its endur- 
ance for the preceding thousand years. 
^^As to Hmdustan itself, he says, 
from the time of leaving the deserts 
(of Jaysulmeer and BiEancer) and 
uie river (Jumna) to the west, aU the 
kings of ike different kingdoms 
India are firndy attached to the law of 
Buddha, and when they do honour to 
the eccloBiastics they take oiT their 
diadems.” — See also Maufied, Essai 
sur VOfigine des Principaux Beuples 
AndenSf chap. ix. p.' 209. 

* See ante. p. 326. So ample are 
the miterifus offered by Buddhism 
for antiquarian research, that its doc- 
trines have been sought to be iden- 
tified at once with the Asiatic philo- 
sophy and with the myths of the 
Scandinavians. Buddha has been at 
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From the earliest period of Indian tradition, the strug- 
gle between the religion of Buddha and that of Brahma 
was carried on with a fanatidsm and perseverance which 
resulted in the ascendancy of the Brahmans, perhaps about 
the commencement of the Christian era, and the eventual 
expulsion some centuries later of the worship of their 
rivals from Hindustan ; but at what precise time the latter 
catastrophe was consummated has not been recorded in’ 
the annals of either sect.^ 

That Buddliism thus dispersed over eastern and central 
Asia became an active agent in the promotion of whatever 
civilisation afterwards enlightened the races by whom 
its doctrines were embraced, seems to rest upon evidence 
admitting of no reasonable doubt. The introduction 
of Buddhism into China is ascertained to have been con- 


one time conjectured to bo the Woden 
of the Scythians; at another the 
prophet Daniel, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had created master of the 
astrologers, or chief priest of the Magi, 
as the title is rendered in the Septua- 
gint — Apxovra Mayutv, An anti- 
qiiaiinn of Woles, in devising a 
pedigi’ee for the Cymri, has imported 
ancestors for the ancient Britons from 
Ceylon ; and a writer in the Asiaiic 
Hesearclies, in 1807, as a preamble to 
the proof that the binomial theorem 
was familiar to the Hindus, has 
traced Western civilisation to an 
irruption of philosophers from India, 
identified the Druids with the Brah- 
mans, and declared Stonehei^ to be 
''one of the temples of Boodh^” 
(Asiat Ites.^ vol. ii. p. 448.) A still 
more recent mvestigator, M. M aupied, 
has collected, in his Mfsai mr V Origine 
des Pmplea Anciem, what he consider 
to be the evidence that Buddhism 
may be indebted for its appearance in 
India to the captivity of the Jews by 
Shalmanezar,B.c. 729 (or according to 
Bosanquet, 711 B.c.) to their disper- 
sion by Assor- Addon at a ^1 more 
recent period; to their caj^-vity in 
Babylon, B.c. 660, or 606 b.c. ; their 
difiusion over Media and the East, 
Persia, Bactria, Thibet, and China, 


and the commimication of their sacred 
book to the nations amongst whom 
they thus became sojourners. He ven- 
tures even to suggest a possible iden- 
tity between the names Jehovah and 
Buddha: "Les voyelles du mot 
Bouddha sont les mSmes quo celles 
du mot Jehovah, qu*on prononce 
aussi Jouva ; mais dmlleurs le nom 
de Boudda a bien pu Stre tird du mot 
Jeoudda Juda. le dieu de Joudda 
BouddaJ*^ — Chap. ix. p. 236. To 
account ^ the purer morals of Budd- 
hism, MSupied has recourse to the 
conjecture that they may have been 
influenced' by the preaching of St. 
Thomas at Ceylon, and Bartholomew 
on the continent of India. " Or 
rmu semble hyique de conclure de tom 
cee faite que le Bouddhieme, dona see 
doctrines essmtieUeSy est dorigine Juive 
et ChrStiefme: consequence inattendue 
pour la plus grande pairtie de noslecteurs 
sans dmte?^ — ^Maufied, ch. ix. p. 267 : 
ch. X. p. 268. 

1 The final overthrow of Buddhism 
in Bahar and its ozpulsion from Hin- 
dustan took place probably between 
the seventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Ohristian era. Colonel Stkes, 
however, extends the period to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth (AMMdioJoar^ 
wdf voh iv. p. 384). 
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temporary with the early development of the arts amongst 
this remarkable people, at a period coeval with, if not 
anterior to the era of Christianity.^ Buddhism exerted a 
salutary influence over the tribes of Thibet ; through them 
it became instrumental in humanising the Moguls ; and it 
more or less led to the cessation of the devastating in- 
cursions by which the hordes of the East were precipitated 
’over the Western Empire in the early ages of Christianity. 

The Singhalese, and the nations of further Asia, are 
indebted to Buddhism for an alphabet and a literature ^ 
and whatever of authentic history we possess in relation 
to these countries we owe to the influence of their generic 
religion. Nor are its effects limited to these objects: 
much of what is vigorous in the character of its nortliem 
converts may be traced in the development of their habits 
to the operation of its principles, which, unlilce those 
of the unwarlike Singhalese, rejected sloth and effemi- 
nacy to aim at conquest and power. Looking to the 
self-reliance which Buddhism inculcates, the exaltation 
of intellect which it proclaims, and the perfection of virtue 
and wisdom to which it points as within the reach of 
every created being, it may readily be imagined, that it 
must have wielded a spell of unusual potency, and one 
well calculated to awaken boldness and energy in those 
already animated by schemes of ambition. Li Ceylon, 
on the contrary, owing more or ledS to insulation and 
seclusion. Buddhism h\is survived for upwards of 2000 
years as unchanged in all its leading characteristics as 
the genius of the people has remained torpid and inani- 
mate under its influence. In this respect the Singhalese 
are the living mummies of past ages ; and realise in their 
immovable characteristics the*^ Eastern fable of the city 
whose inhabitants were perpetuated in marble. If change 
has in any degree supervened, it has been from the cor- 
ruption of the practice, not from any abandonment of the 

^ Max MtixxB, SSa. Sanskrtt amt le PaS, ou La»gue Saerfe da la 
IMtratutr^^. 2M, Praaq^m a»-diid au Oaaga, ch. i., 

* See Bcbsouf et Lassxit, ^aai See, 
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principles, of Buddhism ; and in arts, literature, and civili- 
sation, the records of thdr own history, and the ruins of 
their monuments, attest their deterioration in common with 
that of every other nation which has not at some time been 
brought under the eimobling influences of Christianity. 

In alluding to the doctrines of Buddhism, as it exists at 
the present ^y, my observations are to be understood as 
applying to the aspect under which it presents itself in 
Ceylon, irrespective of the nmnerous forms in which it 
has been cxdtivated elsewhere. Even before tlie de- 
cease of the last Buddha, schisms had arisen amongst his 
followers in Lidia. Eighteen heresies are deplored in the 
Mahawamo within two centuries from his death ; and four 
distinct sects, each rejoicing in the name of Buddhists, are 
still to be traced amongst the remnants of his worshippers 
in Hindustan.^ In its migrations to other countries since 
its dispersion by the Brahmans, Buddhism has assumed and 
exhibited itself in a variety of shapes. At the present day 
its doctrines, as cherished a.mong the Jainas of Guzerat and 
Eajpootana®, difier widely fix»m its mysteries, as adminis- 
tered by the Lama of Thibet ; and both are equally distinct 
from the metaphysical abstractions propounded by the 
monks of Nepal. Its observances in Japan have under- 
gone a stiU more striking alteration frotn their vidnity to 
the Syntoos ; and in China they have been similarly mo- 
dified in their contact with the rationalism of Lao-tsen 
and the social demonology of the ConfudanSj^ But in each 
and all the distinction is in degree ratiier than essence ; and 
the general concurrence is imbrokcn in all the grand 
essentials of the system. 


1 CoUhrooke's Essay b on Hhe FhUo^ 
sophy of the Hindoos^ sect. y. pait 6^ p. 
401. See also anisy Vol. I. p. 377 , 88u. 

’ An account of the reli^on of the 
Jains or Jainas, will be found in 
Mototstuaet ^phinstone’s His - 
tory of^ India, vol. i. b. ii. ch. 4. They 
arose in the sixth or seventh century, 


were at their height in the eleventh, 
end declined in the twelfth. See also 
Max Miller, H%si^ Sanshrit lAtera-- 
ture, p. 261, &c. 

’ Details of Buddhism in China 
and Chin-India will be found in the 
erudite commentaries of Klapsoir, 
Hbmvsat, and Landbesse* 
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Whilst Brahmanism, without denying the existence, prac- 
tically ignores the influence and power of a creating arid 
coritroUing intelligence. Buddhism, extdting in the idea of 
the infinite perfectibility of man, and the achievement of 
the highest attainable happiness by the unfaltering practice 
of every conceivable virtue, exalts the individuals thus pre- 
eminently wise into absolute supremacy over all existing 
beings, and attempts the daring experiment of an atheistic 
morality} Even Buddha himself is not worshipped as a de- 
ity, or as a still existent and active agent of benevolence and 
power. He isreverenced merely as a glorifiedremembrance, 
the cflulgence of whose purity serves as a guid? and incen- 
tive to the fliture struggles and aspirations of mankind. The 
sole superiority whicli his docti’ines admit is that of good- 
ness and wisdom; and Buddha having attained to this 
perfection by the immaculate purity of his actions, the 


^ M. Bemitsat announces^ as the 
result of his researches, that neither 
the Chinese, the Tartars, nor Monguls 
have any word in their dialects ex- 
pressive of oiu* idea of a God. — Foe^ 
k'jue-ki, p. 138; and M. Bahthe- 
LEMY Saint-IIilaike adds, that il 
n^y a pas trace de Tid^e de Dieu 
dans le Bouddhisme entier, ni au 
debut ni au terme.” — Le Bouddha, 
&c., Introd. p. iv. Colonel Sykes, in 
the xiith vol. of the Azotic Joumalf 
pp. 203 and 370, denies that Bud- 
dhism is (xtheistic: and adduces, in 
support of his views, allusions made 
by Fa Hian. But the passages to 
whicli he refers present no direct 
contradiction to those metaphysical 
subtleties by which the Buddhistical 
writers have carefully avoided whilst 
they closely approach the admission 
of belief in a deity. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that the faith in a su- 
preme being may not have charac- 
terised Buddhism in its origin, as 
the belief in a Great First Cause in 
the person of Brahma is stiU acknow- 
l^ged by the Hindus, although ho- 
noured by no share of their adoration. 
But it Mmits of little doubt that 
neither in the discourses of its priest- 


hood at the present day nor in the 
practice of its follower in Ceylon 
is'the name or the existence of 
an omnipotent First Cause recog- 
nised in any portion of their worship. 
Maupied has correctly described 
Buddhism both in Ceylon and China 
as a system of refined atheism (JUssai 
8ur rOrtffine dea Peuples Anciena, ch. 
X. p. 277), and Moitntstuart El- 
pniHSTOEE gives the weight of his 
high authority in the statement that 
The most ‘ancient of Baudha %ccts 
entirely denies the being of a God; 
and some of those which admit the 
existence of God still refuse to ac- 
knowledge him as the creator and 

ruler of the world The 

theistical sect seems to prevail in 
Nepal, and the atkeiatietd to aubaiat 
in perfection in CeylonP — History of 
India, vol. i. pt. ii. cH. 4. An able 
writer in the fourth volume of the 
CedcMa Review has also controverted 
the assertion of its atheistic complex- 
ion; but whatever truth may be de- 
veloped in his views, their ^plication 
is confined to Buddhism in Hindustan 
and Nepal, and is .utterly at variance 
with the practice and received dog- 
mas in Ceylon. 
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absolute subjugation of passion, and tbe unerring accuracy 
of his unlimited knowledge, became entitled to the homage 
of all, and was required to render it to none. 

Externally coinciding with Hinduism, so far as the 
avatar of Buddha may be regarded as a pendant for 
the incarnation of Br^ma, the womhip of the former 
is essentially distinguished from the religion of the latter 
in one important particular. It does not r^ard Bud- 
dha as an actual emanation or mani^tation of the 
divinity, but as a guide and example to teach an en- 
thusiastic self-reliance by means of which mankind, of 
themselves and by their own unassisted exertions, may 
attain to perfect virtue here and to supreme happiness 
hereafter. Both systems inculcate the mysterious doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis ; but whilst the result of suc- 
cessive embodiments is to bring the soul of the Hindu 
nearer and nearer to the final beatitude of absorption into 
the essence of Brahma, -the end and aim 'of the Bud- 
dhistical transmigration is to lead the purified spirit to 
Nirwana \ a condition between which and utter anni- 
hilation there exists but the dim distinction of a name. 
Nirwana is the exhaustion but not the destruction of 
existence, the close but not the extinction of being. 

In deliberate consistoicy with this principle of human 
elevation, the doctrines of Buddha recognise the full 
eligibilily of every individual bom into the world for the 
attainment of the highest degrees of intellectual perfection 
and ultimate bliss. Herein consists its most striking 
departirre from the Brahmanical system in denying the 
superiority of the “ twice bom ” over the rest of 
mankind ; in repudiating a sacerdotal supremacy of race, 
and in claiming for the pure and the wise that supremacy 
and exaltation which the self-glorified Brahmans would 
monopolise for themselves. 

Hence the supremacy of “ caste ” is utterly disclaimed 

Nirwana” is Sanskrit, ni (r deriyedfromnau;ana^a,toextingiiiah. 
eupkon. causa) wtma desire. The See J . Babthelemy SAnra-HiLAiEEj 
Singhalese name Nirwana” is also Le Bouddha, 133, 177, &c. 
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in the saered books which contain the tenets of Buddha ; 
and although in process of time his followers have de- 
parted from that portion of his precepts, still distinction of 
birth is nowhere ' authoritativdy recognised as a quali- 
fication for the priesthood. Buddha being in fact a deifi- 
cation of human intellect, the philanthropy of the system 
extends its participation and advantages to the whole 
family of mankind, the humblest member of which is 
sustained by th^assurance that by virtue and endurance he 
may attain an equality though not an identification with 
supreme intelligence. , Wisdom thus exalted as the sole 
object of pin^mt and veneration, the Buddhists, with cha- 
racteristic liberality; admit that the teaching of virtue is 
not necessarily confined to their own professors ; especially 
when the ceremonial of others does not involve the taking 
of hfe. Hence in a great degree arises the indifference of 
the Singhalese as to the comparative claims of Christianity 
and Buddhism, and hence the facility with which, both 
imder the Portugese, the Dutch, and the British Govern- 
ment, they have combined the secret worship of the one 
with tile ostensible profession of the oAer. They in fact 
admit Christ to have been a teacher, second only to 
Buddha, but inferior, inasmuch as the latter, who was 
perfect in wisdom, has attained tathe bliss of Nirwana.^ 
As regards the atrmlure of the universe^ the theories 


^ Sir John DayiS; in his account . the Scriptures and attendance at the 
of the Chinese; states that the Budd-^ hours of worship and prayer; ac- 
hists there worship the " Queen of counting, for his ready acquiescence 
Heaven,* a personage evidently her- by an assurance that he entertained 
rowed from the Roman Catholics; and an equal respect for the doctrines of 
that the name of appears in Buddhism and Christianity. '^But 
the listoftheirdivinities. (Chap, ziv.) how can yoU;” said the principal; 

A curious illustration of the preva- < ^^with your superior education and 
lence of this disposition to conform to intelligence; reconcile yourself thus 
two religions was related to me in to hi^ between two opinions and 
Ceylon. A Singhalese chief came a submit to the inconsistency of pro- 
idiort time since to Uie principal of a fessi^ an e^ual belief in two con- 
ffovemment seminary at Colombo; flicting religions P ” Do you see;” 
desirous to place his son as a pupil of repHed the subtle chief; laying his 
the institutfou; and agreed; wi&Out hand on the arm of the other; and 
an instant's hesitaUon; that the boy directing his attention to a canoo; 
should conform to the discipline of the with a large spar as an outrigger 
school, requires the reading of hashed alongside^ in which a fisher- 
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of the Buddhists, though in a great de^e borrowed from 
the Brahmans, occupy a much less prominent position in 
their mythology, and are less intimately identified yrith 
their system of religion. Their attention has been directed 
less to physical than to metaphyseal disquisitioDS, and 
their views of cosmogony have as little of truth as of 
imagination in their details. The basis of the system is a 
declaration of the eternity of matter, and its submission at 
remote intervals to decay and re-formation ; but this and 
the organisation of animal life are but the results of 
spontaneity and procession, not the products of will and 
design on the part of an all powerlul Creator. 

Buddhism adopts something approaching to the 
mundane theory of the Brahmans, in the multiplicity and 
superposition of worlds and the division of the earth into 
concentric continents, each separated by oceans of various 
fabulous liquids. Its flotions of geography are at once 
fanciful and crude; and again borrowing its chronology 
from the Shastras, its legends extend over boundless por- 
tions of time, but it invests with the authority of history 
tliose occurrences only which have taken place since the 
birth of Gotama Buddha, 

The Buddhists believe in the existence of lo&as, or 
heavens, each differing in glory, and serving as the tem- 
porary residences of demigods and divinities, as well as of 
men whose etherialisation is but inchoate, and who have 
yet to visit the earth in fiirther births and acquire in 
futme transmigrations their complete attainment of 
Nirwana. They believe likewise in the existence of hells 
which are the abodes of demons or tormentors, and in 
which the wicked imdergo a puigatorial imprisonment 
preparatory to an extended probation upon earth Here 
their torments are in proportion to their crimes, and 

man was just puling off upon the which keeps the first from upsetting P 
lake, '^do jou see the style of these It is precisety so with myself: 1 add 
boats, in ^wch our fishermen always on your religion to steady my own, 
put to sea^ and that l^at spar is al- became I cimider Christianity a very 
most equivalent to a second canoe, safe outrigger to Buddhiem.^^ 

mm2 
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although not eternal, their duration extends almost to the 
infinitude of eternity; those who have been guilty of the 
deadly sins of parricide, sacrilege, and defiance of the faith 
being doomed to the endurance of excruciating deaths, 
followed by instant revival and a repetition of these 
tortures without mitigation and apparently witheut end.^ 

It is one of the extraordinary anomalies of the system, 
that combined with these principles of self-reliance and 
perfectibility. Buddhism has incorporated to a certain 
extent the doctrine of fate or “ necessity,” under which 
it demonstrates that , adverse events are the general 
results of ahisala or moral . demerit in some previous 
stage of existence. This belief, which lies at the very 
foundation of their religion, the Buddhists have so adap- 
ted to the rest of the structure aa to avoid the incon- 
sistency of making this directing j)ower inherent in any 
Supreme Being, by assigning it as one of the attributes 
of matter and a law of its perpetual mutations. 

Like all the leading doctrines of Buddhism, however, 
its theories on this subject are propounded with the usual 
admixture of modification and casui^ry; only a portion 
of men’s conduct is presumed to be exclusively control- 
lable by fate — ^neither moral delinquency nor virtuous 
actions are declared to be altogether the products of an 
inevitable necessity; and whilst both the sufferings and the 
enjoyments of mortals are represented as the general 
consequences of merit in a previous stage of existence, 
even this fundamental principle is not without its ex- 
ception, inasmuch as the vicissitudes are admitted to be 
partially the results of man’s actions in this life, or of 
the influence of others fix>mr which his own deserts are 
insufficient to protect him. The main article, however, 
which admits neither of modification nor evasion, is that 
neither in heaven nor on earth can man escape from the 
consequences of Ids acts; that morals are in their essence 
productive causes, without the aid or intervention of any 


* Daty’s Aeooma of the heiUnoT of Ceylon, p. 204. 
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higher authority; and hence forgiveness or atonement 
are ideas utterly unknown in the despotic dogmas of 
•Buddha. • 

Allusion has already been made to the subtleties enter- 
tained by the priesthood, in connexion with the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, as developed in their sacred 
books; but the exposition would be tedious to show the 
distinctions between their theories, and the opinions of 
transmigration entertained by the mass of the Singhalese 
Buddhists. The rewards of virtue and the punishment 
of vice are supposed to be equally attainable in this 
world; and according to the amount of either, which 
clnuwcterizes the conduct of an individual in one stage 
of being, will be the elevation or degradation into which 
he will be hereafter bom. 

Thus, punishment and reward become equally fixed 
and inevitable : but retribution may be deferred by the 
intennediate exhibition of virtue, and an offering or 
prostration to Buddha, or an aspiration of faith in his 
name, will suffice to ward off punishment for a time, and 
even to produce happiness in an intermediate birth. Hence 
the most flagitious offender, by an act of reverence in 
dying, may postpone indefinitely the evil consequence of 
his crimes, and hence the indifference and apparent 
apathy which is a remarkable characteristic of the 
Singhalese who suffer death for their offences.' 

To mankind in general Buddha came only as an ad- 
viser and a fiiend; but, as regards his own priesthood, 
he assumes all the authority of a lawgiver and chief. 
Spurning the desires and vanities of the world, he 
taught them to aspire ter no other reward for their 
labours, than the veneration of the human race, as 
teachers of knowledge and examples of benevolence. 
Taking the abstract idea of perfect intelligence and 

> Et voi barbaricof rftus, moremqiie sinistrum Pattida regna petumi: r^i idem epMittsartud 

Sacronim Druidas potitif repetlstii ab armli. Orbe alio : long^ {ti camHi eagniia) vitte 

Solis nbsse deoa, et eoell numina vobis Mart media ett, Certipopult qtuu deapkUdretoe 

Aut soils nesclre datum: nemora alta remoti FeUeea errore nto^ quos Hie timorwn 

Incolitls lucls : mdtit auetoribus wnftrMr Maaimtu baud vrget kti tnetas, etc, 

‘Hon iaeiloM Erehi teda DitUque projundi Lucan, 1. it,450 et leq. 
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immaculate virtue for a divinity, Buddhism • accords 
honour to all, in proportion to their approaches towards 
absolute wisdom ; . but as the realisation of this pen- • 
fection is regarded as almost hopeless in a life 
devoted to secular cares, the priests of Buddha, on as- 
suming tlieir robe and- tonsure, forswear all earthly 
occupations; subsist on alms, not in money, but in 
food; devote themselves to meditation and self-denial; 
and, being thus proclaimed and recognised as the most 
successful aspirants to Nirwana, they claim the homage 
of ordinary mortals, acknowledge no superior upon earth, 
and withhold even the tribute of a sdutation from aU 
except the members of their own religious order. • 

To mankind in general the injunctions of Buddha 
prescribe a code of morality second only to that of Chris- 
tianity, and superior to every other heathen system that tlie 
world has seen.* It forbid the taking of life from even 
the humblest created animal, and prohibits incontinence, 
intemperance, dishonesty and falsehood — vices which 
are referred to their formidable assailants, rdga or con- 
cupiscence, doso or malignity, and moha, ignorance or 
foily.^ These, again, involve all their minor modifications 
— hypocrisy and anger, unkindness and pride, ungenerous 
suspicion, covetousness, evil wishes to Olliers, the betrayal 
of secrets, and the propagation of slander. Whilst aU 
such offences are forbidden, every excellence is simirl- 
taneously enjoined — the forgiveness of injuries, the 
practice of charily, a reverence for virtue, and the che- 
rishing of the learned ; sutnnission to discipline, veneration 
for parents, the care for one’s family, a sinless vocation, 
contentment and gratitude, subjection to reproof mo- 
deration in prof^iity, submission imder affliction, and 
cheerfulness at times. ** Those,” said Buddha, ‘‘who 


1 «Je D’hote pas i pouter quo, 
sauf le Christ tout sem, il ireBt 

S oint^panni lea fondateurs de religion^ 
e figure plusjpure ni plus touchante 
que celle^de muddha. Sa vie n'a 


point detache,’’ — LeBouddha, par J. 
Babthiblemt Saint-Hilaibe, In- 
tpodja. ▼. 

* Tie Bev. Mr. Gogeblt’s Notes 
on Buddhism. Lee’s p. 267. 
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practise all these virtues, and are not overcome by evil, 
'will enjoy the perfection of happiness, and attain to 
supreme renown.” ^ 

Buddhism, it may be perceived from this sketch, is, 
prop^ly speaking, less a form of religion than a school 
of philosophy ; and its worship, according to l&e institutes 
of its founders, consists of an appeal to the reason, rather 
than an attempt on the imagination through the instru- 
mentality of jrites and parade. “ Salvation is made de- 
pendent, not upon the practice of idle ceremonies, the 
repeating of prayers or of hymns, or invocations to 
pretended go^, but upon moral qualifications, which 
constitute individual and social happiness here, and 
ensure it hereafter.” * In later times, and in the failure 
of Buddhism by unassisted arguments to ensure the ob- 
servance of its precepts and the practice of its morals, 
the experiment has been made to arouse the attention 
and excite the enthusiasm of its followers by the adoption 
of ceremonies and processions; but these are dedared 
to be only the innovations of priestcraft, and the Singhar 
lese, whilst they unite in their celebration, arc impatient 
to explain that such practices are less religious than 
secular, and that the Ferahara in particular, the chief 
of their annual festivals; was introduced, not in honour 
of Buddha, but as a tribute to the Kandyan kings as the 
patrons and defenders of the faith.® 

Whatever alterations in its formula Buddhism may 
liave undergone in Ceylon are altogether external, and 
clearly referable to its anomalous association 'with the 
worship of its undent rivals the Brahmans. These 
changes, however, are the result of proximity and asso- 


^ Discourse of Buddha entitled 

^ Colonel Sykes. Asiat, Joum., yol. 
xii. p. 266 . 

^ Fa Hiak desciibes the proces- 
sion of Buddhists which he witnessed 
in the kingdom of Ehotan^ and it is 


not a little remarkable, that along 
with the image of Bud&a were as- 
sociated those of the Brfdimanical 
deities and JBrahma, the Zha 

of the lliibetans and the To^ of 
the Moguls. 
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elation rather than of incorporation' or adoption; and 
even now the proceap of expurgation is in progress with 
a view to the restoration of the pristine purity of the 
faith by a formal separation from the observances of Hiri- 
duism. The schismatic kings and the Malabar sovereigns 
introduced the worship of Vishnu and Shiva into the 
same temples with that of Buddha.^ The innovation has 
been perpetuated ; and to the present day the statues of 
these conflicting divinities are to be found within the 
same buildings : the Dewales of Hinduism are erected 
within the same inclosure as the "Wibaras of the Buddhists ; 
and the Kappoorales of the one rehgion officiate at 
their altars, almost beneath the same roof with the 
priests and neophytes of the otlier. But beyond this 
parade of their emblems, the worship of the Hindu 
deities throughout the Singhalese districts is entirely de- 
void of the obscenities and cruelty by which it is cha- 
racterised on the continent of India ; and it would almost 
appear as if these had been discontinued by the Brali- 
mans in compliment to the superior purity of the worship 
with which their own had become thus fortmtously as- 
sociated. The exclusive prejudices of caste were at the 
same remote period partially engrafted on the simpler 
and more generous discipline of Buddha ; and it is only 
recently that any vigorous exertions have been attempted 
for their disseverance. 

On comparing this system with other prevailing re- 
hgions which divide with it the worship of the East, Bud- 
dhism at once vindicates its own superiority, not only by 
the purity of its code of morals, but by its freedom from 
the fanatical intolerance of the Mahometans and its ab- 
horrent rejection of the revolting rites of the Brahmanical 
faith. But mild and benevolent as are its aspects and 
design, its theories have failed to realise in practice the 
reign of virtue which they proclaim. * Beautiful as is the 
body of its doctrines, it wants the vivifying energy and 

^ , , * See Vol. 1. Part m. cli..Tiii. p. 878. 
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soul which are essential to ensure its ascendancy and 
power. Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions, how* 
ever calculated to exercise the faculties of anchorets and 
hscetics, have proved insufficient of themselves to arrest 
man in his career of passion and pursmt ; and the bold 
experiment of influencing the heart and regulating the 
conduct of mankind by the external decencies and the 
mutual dependencies of morality, unsustained by higher 
hopes and by a faith that penetrates eternity, has proved in 
this instance an unredeemed and hopeless failme. The 
inculcation of the social virtues as the consummation of 
happiness here and hereafter, suggests an object sufficiently 
attractive for the bulk of mankind ; but Buddhism pre- 
sents along with it no adequate knowledge of the means 
which are indispensable for its attainment. In confiding 
all to the mere strength of the human intellect and the 
enthusiastic self-reliance and determination of the human 
heart, it makes no provision for defence against those 
powerful temptations before which ordinary resolution 
must give way ; and affords no consoling support under 
those overwhelming afflictions by which the spirit is pros- 
trated and subdued, when unaided by the influence of a 
purer faith and unsustained by its confidence in a diviner 
power. From the contemplation of the Buddhist all the 
awful and un-ending^ealities of a future life are with- 
drawn — his hopes and his fears arc at once mean and 
circumscribed ; the rewards held in prospect by his creed 
are insufficient, to incite him to virtue ; and its punish- 
ments too remote to deter him from vice. Thus, insuffi- 
cient for time, and rejecting eternity, the utmost triumph 
of his religion is to live without fear and to die without 
hope. 

Both socially and in its effects upon individuals, the 
result of the system in Ceylon' has been apathy almost ap- 
proaching to distrust. Even as regards the tenets of 
their creed, the mass of the population exhibit the pro- 
foundest ignorance and manifest the most irreverent in- 
difference. In their daily intercourse and acts, morality 
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and virtue, so far from being apparent as the rule, are 
barely discernible as, the exception. Neither hopes nor 
apprehensions have proved a sufficient restraint on the 
habitual violation of aU. those precepts of charity and* 
honesty, of purity and truth, which form the very essence 
of the doctrine ; and in proportion as its tenets have been 
. slighted by the people, are its priesthood disregarded, and 
its temples neglected. 

No national system of religion, no prevailing super- 
stition that has ever fallen under my observation presents 
so dull a level, and is so pre-eminentiy deficient in popular 
influences, as Suddhism amongst the Singhalese. It has 
its multitude of followers, but it is » misnomer to describe 
them as its votaries, for the term implies a warmth and 
fervour unknown to a native of Ceylon. He believes, 
or he thinks he believes, because he is of the same 
faith with his ancestors; but he looks on the religious 
doctrines of the various sects which surround him with a 
stohd indifierence which is the surest indication of the little 
importance which he attaches to his own. The fervid 
earnestness of Christianity^ even in its most degenerate 
forms, the fanatical enthusiasm of Islam, the haughty ex- 
clusiveness of Brahma, and even the zealous warmth of 
other Northern faiths, are all emotions utterly foreign -and 
unknown to the followers of Buddhft in Ceylon. • 

Yet, strange to say, under the coldness of this barren 
system, there bum below the unextinguished fires of 
another and a darker superstition, whose flames overtop 
the icy summits of the Buddhist philosophy, and excite a 
deeper and more reverential awe in the imagination of the 
Singhalese. As the Hindus in»process of time superadded 
to their exalted conceptions of Brahma, and the benevolent 
attributes of Vishnu, those dismal dreams and apprehen- 
sions which embody themselves in the horrid worship of 
Shiva, and in invocations to propitiate the destroyer ; so 
thjjf Mowers of Buddha* unsatisfied! with the vam preten- 
sions unattainable perfection,, strack down by their in- 
j>^mal consciousness of sin and insufficiency, and seeing 
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around them, instead of fhd reign of universal happiness 
and the apotheosis of intellect and wisdom, nothing but 
the ravages of crime and the sufferings produced by ign<^ 
ranee, have turned with instinctive terror to propitiate the 
powers of evil, by whom alone such miseries are supposed 
to be inflicted, and to worship the demons and tormentors 
to whom their superstition is contented to attribute a dr* 
cumscribed portion of power ovfer the earth.^ 

Demoe-wobship prevailed amongst the Singhalese bo* 
fore the introduction of Buddhism by Mahindo. Some 
prindple akin to it seems to be an aboriginal impulse of 
uncivilised man in his first and rudest conceptions of reli- 
gion, engendered, perhaps, by the spectacle of cruelty and 
pain, the visitations of suffering and death, and the con- 
templation of the awfid phenomena of nature — storms, 
torrents, volcanoes, earthquakes, and destruction. The 
conciliation of the powers which inflict such calamities, 
seems to precede, when it does not supplant, the adoration 
of the benevolent influence to which belong the creation, 
the preservation, and the bestowal of happiness on man- 
kind ; and in the mind of the native of Ceylon this andent 
superstition has maintained its Pendancy, notwithstanding 
the introduction and ostensible prevalence of Buddhism ; for 
the latter, whilst it admits the existence of evil spirits, has 
emphatically prohibited thdr invocation, on the ground 
that any malignant influence they may exert over man is 
merely the consequence of his vices, whilst the cultivators 
of virtue may successfully bid them defiance. The demons 
here denounced are distinct fix>m a class of demigods, who, 
tmder the name of Yakshyos, are supposed to inhabit the 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount Mem, and who 
are distinguished not only for gentleness and benevolence, 
but even by a veneration for Buddha, who, in one of his 

^ See ante, Vol. I. pp. 831, 870. tantununodo yenerantur, non quod 
The Spaniaw found amongst the malum ease ignorant, sed ne illis 
Indians of the Essoquibo the same malum induat.” — Db Laei 
worship of the principal of eyil based Orbte^ 1. zy ii. c. 17, quoted by Helps, 
on the motiye of fear. ^^Demonem i^panteh Ckmqueet of America, 
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earlier transmigrations, was himself bom under the form 
of a Yakshyo, and, attended by similar companions, trar 
versed the world teaching righteousness. One section of 
5iese demigods, however, the Rakshyos^ are fierce and 
malignant, and in these respects resemble the Yakhas or 
demons so much dreaded by the Singhalese, and who, like 
the Ghouls of the Hklahometans, are believed to infest the 
vicinity of graveyards, or, like the dryads and hamadryads 
pf the ancients, to firequent favourite forests and groves, 
and to inhabit particular trees, whence they sally out to 
seize on the passer by.* The Buddhist priests connive at 
demon worship "because their efforts arc ineffectual to sup- 
press it, and the most orthodox Singhalese, whilst they 
confess its impropriety, are stiU driven to resort to it in all 
their fears and afflictions. • 

Independent of the malignant spirits or Yakhas, who 
are the authors of indefinite evil, the Singhalese have a 
demon or Sanne for each form of disease, who is supposed 
to be its direct agent and inflictor, and who is' accordingly 
invoked for its removal ; and others, who delight in the 
miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated before the arrival 
of any event over which their pernicious influence might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic occurrence, 
as well as in every domestic calamity, the services of the 


' Travellera from Point de Galle to 
Colombo, in driving through the long 
succession of gardens and plantations 
of coco-nuts which the road traverses 
throughout its entire extent, -mil not 
fail to observe fruit-trees of different 
kinds, round the stem of which a 
hand of haves has been fastened bj the 
owner. This is to denote that the 
tree has been devoted to a demon ; 
and sometimes to Vishnu or the 
Eattregam dewo. Oecasionallj these 
dedications are made to the temples 
of Buddha, and even to the Roman 
Catholic altazs, as to that of St. 
Anne of Calpentyn. This ceremonj 
is called QoMandeema^ " the tying 
of the tender leaf/’ and its operation 
is to protect "&e fruit from pillage 


I till ripe enough to be plucked and 
sent as an offering to the divinity to 
' whom it has thus been consecrated. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
on these occasions the devil is, to 
some extent, defrauded of his due, as 
the custom is, after applying a few 
<only of the finest as an offering to the 
evil one, to appropriate the remainder 
to the use of the owner. When 
coco-nut palms are so preserved, the 
fruit is sometimes converted into oil 
and burned before the shrine of the 
demon. The superstition extends 
throughout other parts of Ceylon; 
and BO long as the wreath continues 
to hang upon the tree, it is presumed 
that no thief would venture to plun- 
der the garden. 
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Kattadias or de'vil-priests are to be sought, and their 
ceremonies performed, generally with observances so bar- 
barous as to be the most revolting evidence still extant of 
the uncivilised habits of the Singhalese. -Especially in cases 
of sickness and danger, the assistance of the de^-dancer 
is implicitly relied on : an altar, decorated with garlands, 
is erected within sight of the patient, and on this an 
animal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrificed for his 
recovery. The dying man is instructed to touch and 
dedicate to the evil spirit the wild flowers, the rice, and 
die flesh, which have been prepared as the pidaneya 
or oflerings to be made at sunset, at midnight, and 
the morning ; and in the intervals the dancers per- 
form their incantations, habited in masks and disguises 
to represent the demon which they personate, as the 
immediate author of the patient’s suflering. In the frenzy 
of these orgies, the Eattadia havin^feigned the access of 
inspiration from the spirit he invokes, is consulted by 
the friends of the afflicted, and declares the nature 
of his disease, and the probabihly of its favourable 
or fatal termination. At sunrise, the ceremony closes 
with an exorcism chanted to disperse J;he demons who 
have been attracted by the rite ; me devil-dancers 
withdraw with the oflerings, and sing, as they re- 
tire, the concluding song of the ceremony, “ that the 
sacrifice may be acceptable and the life of the sufferer 
extended.” 

In addition to this Yakha worship, which is essentially 
indigenous in Ceylon, the natives practise the invocation 
of a distinct class of demons, their conceptions of which 
are evidently borrowed fix>iK the debased ceremonies of 
Hinduism, though in their adoption they Save rejected 
the grosser incidents of its ritual, and replaced them with 
others less cruel, but by no means less revolting. The 
Capuas, who perform ceremonies in honour of these 
strange gods, are of a higher rank than the Kattadias, 
who conduct the incantations to the Yakhas, and they are 
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more or less connected with the Dewales and temples of 
Hinduism. The spirite in whose honour these ceremonies 
are performed, are all foreign to Ceylon. Some, sucli as 
Kattregam and Fattine, are borrowed from the mythology 
of the Brahmans ; some are the genii of fire and other ele- 
ments of the universe, and others are deified heroes ; but 
the majority arc dreaded as the inflictors of pestilence and 
famine, and propitiated by rites to avert the visitations of 
their malignity. 

• The ascendancy of these superstitions, and the anomaly 
of their association with the religion of Buddha, which 
has taken for its deity the perfection of wisdom and 
benevolence, present one of the most signal difficulties 
with which missionaries have had, at aU times, to contend 
in their efforts to extend Christianity throughout Ceylon. 
The Portuguese priesthood discovered that, however the 
Singhalese might be*induced to profess the worship of 
Christ, they adhered with timid tenacity to their ancient 
demonology. The Dutch clergy, in their reiterated la- 
mentations over the failure of their efibrts for conversion, 
have repeatedly recorded the fact, that however readily 
the native population might be brought to abjure their 
belief in the doctiines of Buddha, no arguments or expe- 
dients had proved effectual to overcome their terror of 
the demons, or check their propensity to resort on every 
emergency to the ceremonies of^the Capuas, and the dism^ 
rites of the devil-dancers.* The Wesleyans, the Baptists, 
and other missionaries, who in later times have made the 
hamlets and secluded districts of Ceylon the scene of their 
unwearied labours, have found, with equal disappointment, 
that to the present hour the villagers and the peasantry 
are as powerfully attracted as ever by this strong supers 
stition, bearing on their person the cLirms calculated to 
protect them from the e^ eye of the demon, consulting 
the astrology and the Capuas ofi every domestic emer- 
gmcy, solemnising marriages under their auspices, 


Hist, Charid, m Iniia, Tol. iv. b. xii. cb. y. 
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and requiring their presence at the birth of their children, 
who, together with their mother^ are not unfrequently 
dedicated to the evil spirits, whttfn th^ dread.^ 

As regards Buddhian itself, whilst- in the tenets and 
genius of Brahmanism there is that which prodauhs an 
active resistance to any other form of rdigion, Chris* 
tianity in the southern expanse of Ceylon has to encounter 
an obstade still more mbarrassingin the habitual apathy 
and listless indifference of the Buddhists. In its consti- 
tution and spirit Brahmanism is essentially exdusive and 
fanatical, jealous of aU conflicting faiths, and strongly dis- 
posed to persecution. Buddhism, cm the other hand, in 
the strength of its self-righteousness, extends a latitudina- 
rian liberality to every other belief, and exhibits a Laodi- 
cean indifference towards its own. Whilst Brahmanism 
is a science confided only to an initiated priesthood ; and 
the Yedas and the Shastras in which its precepts arc 
embodied are kept with jealousy from the profane eye of 
the people, Buddhism, rejoicing in its universality, 
aspires to be the religion of the multitude, throws open 
its sacred pages without restriction, and encourages their 
perusal as a meritorious act of devotion. The despotic 
ministers of Brahma affect to be versed only in arcana 
and mystery, and to issue their dicta from oracular autho- 
rity ; but the priesthood of Buddha assume no higher 
functions than those of teachers of ethics, and claim no 
loftier title than that of “ the deigy of reason.”* 

In the character of the Singhalese people there is to be 
traced much of the genius of their religion. The same 
passiveness and love of ease which restrain from active 
exertion in the labours of life, find a coimterpart in the 
adjustment by which virtuS is limited to abstinence, and 


* Habtabd’b Hittory the Wet- 
leym Mittion m Ceylm, Introd., 
p. iii. 

* The sect of the Lao Tern, or 
"Doctors of Besson,” whom Lah- 
SBB88B regards as a dorelqpment of 


Buddhism, ^vailed in Thibet and 
the countriea lying between China 
mid India in the filth and sixth cen- 
turies $ and Fa Hun always refers to 
them as the " (Xergy cf Seaton,”— 
Foi Kout E»f chap. xzxTiiL 
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worship to contemplation ; with only so much of actual 
ceremonial as may render visible to the eye what would 
be otherwise inaccessible to the mind. The same love of 
repose which renders sleep and insensibility the richest 
blessings of this life, anticipates torpor, akin to extinction, 
as the supremest felicity of the next. In common with 
all other nations they deem some form of religious wot- 
' ship indispensable, but, contrary to the usage of most, 
they are singularly indiffermit as to what that particular 
form is to be ; leaving it passively to be determined by 
the conjunction of circumstances, the accident of locality, 
and the influence of friends or worldly prospects of gain. 
Still, in the hands of the Christian missionary, they are 
by no means the plastic substance which such a descrip- 
tion would suggest — capable of being moulded into 
any form, or retaining permanently any casual im- 
pression — but rather a yielding fluid which adapts its 
shape to that of the vessel into which it may happen to 
be poured, without any change in its quality or any mo- 
dification of its character. 

From the unexcitable temperament of the people, com- 
bined with the exalted morals which form the articles of 
their behef, result phenomena which for upwards of three 
hundred years have more or less baffled the exertions of 
all who have laboured for the overthrow of their national 
superstition and the elevation of Christianity in its stead. 
The precepts of the latter, when offered to the natives 
apart from the divinity of their origin, present something 
in appearance so nearly akin to their own tenets that they 
have been slow to discern their superiority. If Christianity 
requires purity and truth, temperance, honesty and bene- 
volence, these are already discovered to be enjoined with 
at least equal impressiveness in the precepts of Buddha. 
The Scripture commandm^t fbrbid^g murder is sup- 
posed to be analogous to the Buddhist prohibition to kill^; 


^ The order of Buddha not to take to mankind in general it forms one 
awaT life is imperative and unqua- , ef his " or adiiceSf and 

Ufiea as segasdb the priesthood ; out admits of modification under certain 
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and where the law and the Gospel alike enforce the love 
of one’s neighbour as the love of one’s sel^ Buddhism 
insists upon charity as the basis* of worship, and calls on 
its own followers “ to appease anger by gentleness, and 
overcome evil by good.”^ 

• Thus the outward concurrence of Giristianity in those 
points on which it agrees with their own religion, has . 
proved more embarrassing to the natives than their per- 
plexity as to others in which it essentially differs ; till at 
last, too timid to doubt and too feeble to inquire, they 
cling with helpless teimcity to their own superstition, and 
yet subscribe to the new faith siinply by adding it on to 
the old. . ; 

Combined with this state of irresolution a serious ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of reformed Christianity by the 
Singhalese Buddhists has arisen from the differences and 
disagreements between the various churches by whose 
ministers it has been successively offered to them. In the 
persecution of the Boman Catholics by the Dutch, the 
subsequent supercession of the Church of Holland by that 
of England, the rivalries more or less apparent between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and the peculiarities 
which separate the Baptists from the Wesleyan Methodists 
— all of whom have their missions and representatives in 
Ceylon — the Singhalese can discover little more than that 
they are offered something still doubtful and imsettled, 
in exchange for which they are pressed to surrender their 


contingencies. A priest who should 
tahe away tho life of an animal^ or 
even an insect, under any circum-^ 
stances, would be ^ilty of the offence 
denominated PamUtvya and subject 
to penal discipline \ but to take away 
human life, to be accessoiy to murder, 
or to encoura^ to suicioe, amoimts 
to the sin of ^arajxkay wd is visited 
with permanent expidsion from the 
order. As rega^s the laity, the use 
of animal food is not forbidden, ]jro- 
vided the individual has not lu^- 
self been an agent in depriving it 

VOL. I. J 


of life. The doctrine of prohibition, 
however, although thus related, 
like many others of the Buddhists, 
by subtleties and sophistry, has provea 
an obstacle in the way of the IVussion- 
aries; and, coupled with the nermis* 
sidn in the Smiptuires ^^to day and 
eat,” it has not failed to ^erate pre- 
judidaUytotheimeadof Christianity. 

* From tile Singhalese book, the 

Bharwma Padmy or Footsteps of 
Religion, portions of which are l^s- 
lated in JPnendP Colombo,. 

104a 

N 
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own andent superstition. Consdous of their inability to 
decide on what has baffled the wisest of their European 
teachers to reconcfflc, th‘ey hesitate to exchange for an 
apparent uncertainty that which has been unhesitatmgly 
b^eved by generations of their ancestors, and which 
comes reconunended to them by aU the authority of an* 
tiquity; and even when truth has been so far successful 
as to shake thdr confidence in thdr national faith, the 
choice df sects which has been offered to them leads to 
utter bewilderment as to the peculiar form of Christianity 
with which they may most confidingly replace it.* 


* A nairatiTe of the efforts made 
by the Portuguese to introduce 
Christianity, and by the Dutch to 
establish the reformed Religion, will 
befoundin Sir J. Emebsoit Temeki’s 
Chriftmii^ in Ceylon ; together with 
on exposition of the ^sterns adopted 
by the European and American mis- 
sions, and their influence on the Hindu 
and Wdhist races, lespectivedy. 


Those who seek to pursue the study 
of Buddhism, 'its tenets and econo- 
mies, as it exhibits itself in Ceylon, 
will And ample details in the two 
^found works published by Mr. 
B. SmcE Hardt : Eadan Mcm- 
chistn, Lond. 1850, and A Manual of 
Buddhimf m Hi Modem Devdnpmemt, 
Lond. 1863, 
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CHAPTER L • 

CETLON AS OOWN TO THE GREEKS' AND ROMANS. 

Although mysterious rumours of the irealth and 
wonders of India had reached the Western nations in 
the heroic ages, and though travellers at a later period 
returning from Persia and the East had spread romantic 
reports of its vastness and magnificence, it is doubtful 
whether Ceylon had been heard of in Europe ‘ even 


* Nothing ia more strikingly sug- 
gestive of the extended renown of 
Ceylon and of the different countries 
which maintained an intercourse with 
the island, than the number and 
dissimilarity of the names by which 
it has been known at various periods 
throughout Europe and Asia^ So 
remai^able is this peculiarity, that 
Lassen has mode ^^the names of 
Taprobano” the subject of several 
learned disquisitions (JDe Taprobane 
Insula vtler, cogn, Dwsert. sec. 2, p. 
6 ; Indische AUeHhumtikundef vol. i. 
p. 200, note viii. p. 212, &c.) ; and 
Bitsnoi^p has devoted two elaborate 
essays to their elucidation, Joum, 
AM, 1826, vol. viii. p. 129. Ibid,, 
1867, vol. xxxiii. p. 1. 

In the literature of the Brahmans, 
Lanka, from having been the scene 
of the exploits of Rama, is as re- 
nowned as Rion in the great epic of 
the Greeks. Taprobane,” the name 
by which the island was first known 
to the Macedonians, is derivable from^^ 
the Pali."?amba panni.” The ori- 
gin of the epithet will be found in 
the JfoAawanm, ch. vii. p. 66 ; and 
it is further noticed in me present 
work, VoL L P. i. ch. i. p. I7, and 
P. ni. ch. ii. p. 868. — It hhs like- 
wise been referred to the Sfmskrit 

Tambri^Hmi/^ which, according to 
Lassen, means ^^the gmt pond,” or 
^^the pimd covered* with) the red 


lotus,” and was probably associated 
with the gigantic tanks for which 
Ceylon is so remarkable. In later 
times Taprobane was exchanged for 
Simundu. Palai-simundu, and Salike, 
under wnich names it is described 
by Ptolemt, the author of the Pm- 
piM, and by Maboianus of Hera- 
dasa. PaUd-nmundu, Lassen con- 
jectures to be derived ftom the San- 
skrit PoM-ninwnlay the head of the 
sacred law,” &om Ceylon having be- 
come the great centre of the Budd- 
hist faith (De Taproh.y p. 16 ; Jneh- 
9che Alter, vol. i. p. 200; ; and Salike 
he regards merely as a seaman’s cor- 
ruption of Sinliala or Sihala,” the 
name chosen by the Singhalese them- 
selves, and signifying the dweUing 
place of lions.” Bubnouf suggests 
whether it may not be Sri~Laimaj or 

I^ii-Tikii. the Blessed.” 

Smhala, with the sufiix of diva,” 
or^dwipa” (island)^was subsequently 
converted into Silan-dwma^’ and 
^^Seren-diva,” whencathe Serendib” 
of the Arabian navigators and l^eir 
romances; and this in later times 
was contracted 'into Zeilan by the 
Portugue8e;-'<l(^Ian by the Dutch, 
and Ceybn Vincent, 

in his on the Periplus of 

the vol. ii. p. 403, 

has emunefWjed a variety of other 
names bo^'bv the island; and to 
aU these xnight be further addedtr 
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by name till the companions of Alexander the Great, 
returning from his Indian expedition, brought back 
accounts of what they. had been told of its elephants 
and ivory, its tortoises and marine monsters.^ 

So vague and uncertain was the information thus 
obtained, that Strabo, writing upwards of two cen- 
turies later, manifests irresolution in stating that 
Taprobane was an island * ; and Pomponius Mela, who 
wrote early in the first century of the Christian era, 
quotes as probable the conjectme of Hipparchus, that 
it was not in reality an island, but the commencement 
of a south-eastern continent®; an opinion which Pliny 
records as an error that had prevafied previous to his 
own time, but which he had been enabled to correct by 
the information received from the ambassador who had 
been sent from Ceylon to the Emperor Claudius.* 

In the treatise De Mundo^ which is ascribed to Ajus- 
TOTLE ®, Taprobane is mentioned incidentally as of less 
size than Britain ; and this is probably the earliest his- 


tliose nssigned to it in China^ in 
iSiniii; in IlindustaH; Kashmir, Persia, 
and other countries of the East. The 
learned inp^enuity of Bochabt ap- 
plied a Hebrew root to expound the 
origin of Taprobane (^Geogr. Sac. lib. 
ii. ch. xxviii.) ; but the later re- 
searches of Txjkn’oxjii, Buenoup, and 
Lassen have traced it with certainly 
to its Pali and Sanskrit orimn. 

^ Gosseltn, in his JRecherches 9nr 
la Giographie des Anciens, tom. iii. 
p. 291, says that Onesicritus, the 
pilot of Alexander’s fleet, ^^avait 
visitd la Taprobane pendant un 
nouveau voyaro qu’il eut ordre de 
faire.” If so, he was the first Euro- 
pean on record who had seen the 
island ; but I have searched unsuc- 
cessfully for any authority to sustain 
this statement of Gosseijn. 

> Stbabo, 1. ii. c. i. s. 14, c. v. s. 14, 
tlvai ^airc vriaov : 1. XV. c. i. 8. 14. OviD 
was more conflaent^ o^. sung of — 


*' Sjene 

Aut uU Taprobanen Indloa dnglt aqua.'* 
Epitin eg Fomto, i. 80 . 


^ Taprobanen aut grandis admo- 
dum insula aut prima pars orbis al- 
terius Hipparcho dicitiir.” — PoM- 
PONius Mela, iii. 7, "Dubitare pote- 
rant juniores num revera insula esset 
quam illi pro voterum Taprobane 
habebant, si nemo eousque jrepertus 
esset qui earn circumnavigosset : sic 
enim de nostra quoque Britannia dubi- 
tatum est essetne insula antequam 
illam circumnavigasset Agricola.”— 
Dissertatio deJ^ate et Auctare Peripli 
Maris Erythreei: Hudson, Geog, 
Vder. Scrip, Gresc, Min,, vol. i. p. 97. 

* PiiNT, 1. vi. c. 24. 

^ I have elsewhere disposed of the 
Alleged allusions of Sanchoniathon to 
an island which was obviously meant 
for Ceylon. (See Note (A) end of 
this chapter.) The authenticity of 
the treatise De Mundo^ as a pro- 
duction of Aeisiohjs^ is somewhat 
doubtful (ScHOfiLLj Lderat, Orecque, 
liv. iv. c. xlO ; and it might add to the 
suspicion of its being a modem com- 
posmon, that Aristotle should do 
no more fhan mention the name and 
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torical notice of Ceylon that has come down to us ^ as 
the memoirs of Alexander’s Indian officers, on Whose 


size of a countiy of whicli Onesi- 
ciitus and Neaichus had just brought 
home accounts so suroiisin^; and 
that he should speah of it with con- 
fidence as an iuand, although the 
question of its insularity remaiiied 
somewhat uncertain at a much later 
period. 

^ Fabbicoius, in the supplemental 
volume of his Codex PmidipiffrapM 
veteria Testamentiy Ilamh.^ a.d. 1723^ 
BayBy Samarita^ Genesis^ viii. 4y tra- 
dit Noae arcam requievisse suner 
montem nlc Serendib sive Zeylan.^ — 
P. 30 j and it was possibly upon 
this authority that it has been stated 
in Eitto’s Cychpadia of BibUced 
Literaturey vol. i. p. 109; as a curi- 
ous circumstance that in GenesiS; 
viii. 4; the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has Sarondib; the Arabic name of 
Ceylon,” instead of Ararat, as the 
resting place of the ark. Were this 
true, it would give a triumph to spe- 
cidation, and serve by a single but 
irresistible proof to dissipate doubt, 
if there were any, as to the early 
intercourse between the Hebrews and 
that island as the countiy from which 
Solomon drew his triennial simplies 
of ivory, apes, and peacocks (1 Kings, 
X. 22). Assuming the correctness 
T)f the opinion that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is as old as the separa- 
tion of the tribes in the reign of 
Behoboam, b. g. 976-968, this would 
not only fiimish a notice of Ceylon 
far anterior to any existing autho- 
rity ; but would assign an antiquity 
irreconcilable with historical evidence 
as to its comparatively modem name 
of " Serendib.” The interest of the,j 
discovery would still be extraordinaiy, 
even if the Samaritan Pentateucn 
be referred to ^e later date assigned 
to it Erankel; who adduces evi- 
dence to show ^t its writer had 
made use of the Septna^i The 
author of the article in we Biblical 
Cyclopaedia is however in error. 
Eveiy copy oi the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch .tiiose printed in the 

Paris andin thatof WaltoKi 


as well as the five MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, which con- 
tain riie eighth chapter of Genesis, 
together wiw several collations of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan text, make 
no mention of Sarandib, but all ex- 
hibit the word "Ararat ” in its pro- 

g »r place in the eighth chapter of 
enesis. "Ararat” is also foui\d 
correctly in Blatney’s Pentat, 
Hdtrceo-Samarit.y Oxford, 1790. 

But there is another work in 
which "Sarandib” does appear in 
the verse alluded to. Pieieo della 
Valle, in that most int^^ting letter 
in which he describes the manner 
in which he obtained at Damascus, 
in A.D. 1616, a manuscript of the 
Pentateuch on parchment in the 
Hebrew language, but written in 
Samaritan characters; relates that 
along with it he procured another on 
paper, in which not only the letters, 
but the language, was Samaritan — 
"che non solo 6 scritto con lettere 
Samaritane. ma in lingua anche 
propria de’ Samoritani, che 6 un 
misto della Ebraica e della Caldea.’^ 
— Viaggiy ^c,y I^ett. da Aleppo, 16. 
di Giugno a.d. 1616. 

The first of these two manuscripts 
is the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
second is the " Samaritan version ” of 
it. The author and age of the second 
are alike unknown; but it cannot, in 
the opinion of Erankel, date earlier 
than the second centuiy, or a still 
later period.^ (Davison’s Biblical Cri-- 
ticiamy vol. i. ch. xv. p. 242.) Like 
all ancient targums, it bears in some 
particulars the character of a para- 
phrase ; and amongst oiher departures 
&om the literal text of the original 
Hebrew, the tranriator, following the 
example of Onkd^os and others, has 
substituted modem geographical 
names for some id the more ancient, 
such as Cfemim for Mount Ebal 
(Deut. xxvii. 4), P(meaa for Dan, and 
Asoahh for and in the 4th 

verse of^ the viiith chapter of Genesis 
he has inade the ark to test" upon 
the momtame of Sarandib,*^ OnkeloA 
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authority Aristotle (if he be the author of the treatise 
“ De Mundo ”) must have written, survive only in 
fragments, preservM by the later historians and geo- 
^aphers. 

From their compilations, however, it appears that 
the information concerning Ceylon collected by the- Mace- 
donian explorers of India, was both meagre and erro- 
neous. Onesicbitus, as he is quoted by Strabo and 
Phny, propagated exaggerated statements as to the dimen- 
sions of the island *, and the number of herbivorous ceta- 
cea * found in its seas ; the elephants he. described as far 
surpassing those of continental India both in courage 
and in size.* 

Mbgasthenes, twenty years after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, was accredited as an ambassador from 
Seleucus Nicatpr to the court of Sandracottus, or 
Chandra-Gupta, the King of the Prasii*, fi*om whose 
country Ceylon had been colonised two centuries before 
by the expedition under Wijayo.® It was, perhaps. 


in the same passage has Kardu in 

5 1a(!0 of Ararat. See Walton’s 
^lygUnt, vol. i. p. 31 ; Bastow, Bill, 
IM, 1847, vol. i. p. 71. 

According to the MahawansOy the 
epithet of Sihale-dwipa, the island of 
honSf was conferred upon Ceylon \)y 
the followers of Wijayo, b.c. 643 
(Malmnamoy ch. vii. p. 61), and from 
this was formed, by the Arabian sea- 
men, the names Silon-dip and Seran- 
dib. The occurrence ox the latter 
word, therefore, in tiie Samaritan 
Pentateuch,” if its antiquity be refer- 
able to the reign of Rehoboam, would 
be inexplicable ; whereas no anachron- 
ism is involved by its appearance in 
the Samaritan virion,’’ which was 
not written till many centuries after 
the Wijayan conquest. 

Thereis another manu8cript,wTitt;eii 
on bombvcineftin ^e Bodlman Libia- 
Ko. aesbribed as an Arabic 
Vernon of the Poatateuch, written 
between the yeaars 884 "end 886 of I 
•the^Hejiniy^i^ji. 1479 and 1480^ and ' 


ascribed to Aba Said, son of Abu 
Ilassan, ^'in eo coutinetur versio 
Arabica Pentateuch! quso ex tcxtu 
HebrcDico-Samaritano non ex vcrsitme 
iUa quee diakcto qmdam peculiari 
Samaritanis quondam vemacula Scrips 
ta esty — Cat. Orient. MSS. vol. i. p. 2. 
In this manuscript, also, the word 
Sarendipy instead of Ararat, occurs in 
the passage in Genesis descriptive of 
the resting of the ark. 

^ These early errors as to the size 
and position of Ceylon will be found 
explained elsewhere. See Yol. I. P. i. 
.ch. i. p. 81. 

* SiBABO, xv. p. 691. The animal 
referred to by the informants of One- 
sicritus was the dugong, whose form 
and attitudes gave rise to the fabled 
mennaid. See ./Elian, lib. xvi. ch. 
xviii., who sajrs it has the face of a 
womahand toinesfhat resemble hain 

* PijT^T, lib. yi ch. ‘24. . See jifap 

p. 380, where it is put down 

« SeeVoL I. P. m. ch. iiL p. 336. 
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from the latter circumstance and the communication 
subsequently maintained between the insular colony 
and the mother country^ that Megasdienes, who never 
visited any part of Lujia south of the'G^anges, and who 
was, probably, the first European who ever beheld 
that renowned river ^ was nevertheless enabled to 
collect many particulars relative to the interior of 
Ceylon. He described it as being divided by a river 
(the MahaweUi-ganga ?) into two sections, one infested 
by wild beasts and elephants, the other producing gold 
and gems, and inhabited by a people whom he c^led 
Palajogoni ^ a hellenizcd form of Pali-Putra, “ the sons 
of the Pali,” the first Prasian colonists. 

Such was the scanty knowledge regarding India 
communicated to Europe by those who had followed 
the footsteps of conquest into .that remote region ; and 
although eighteen centuries elapsed from the death of 
Alexander the Great before another European power 
sought to establish its dominion in the East, a new 
passion had been early implanted, the cultivation of 
which was in the highest degree favourable to the ac- 
quisition and diffusion of geographical knowledge. In 
an age before the birth of history®, the adventurous 
Phoenicians, issuing from the Eed Sea, in their ships. 


^ Kobeeison’s ^indent India^ sec. 


* ScmVAEBECK’S 
Fragm, xviii, ; Sqlinus PoLTHiSTOBi 
liii. *3 ,* PtiNr, Ivi. ch. 24. 
in compiling his Natura AntmaU- 
umy has introduced the story told 
by Megasthenes^ and quoted by 
SteabO; of cetaceous animals in the 
seas of Ceylon with heads resembling 
oxen and lions ) and this justifies the 
conjecture that other pottions of the 
same work referring to the island may 
have been simultaneously borrowed 
from the same source. Schwaii- 
BECK^ apparentljr on this ground, has 
included among the Fragmmta in- 
certa ^ose pcuHsages from ^Eliak, 
lib. xyi. ch. 17, 18, in which he says, 

VOL. L 0 


and truly, that in Taprobane there 
were no cities, but from five to seven 
hundred villages built of wood, 
thatched with reeds, and occasionally 
covered with the shells of laige tor- 
toises. The sea coast then as now 
was densely covered with palm-trees 
(evidently coco-nut and Palmyra), 
'•and the forests contained elephants 
so superior to those of India that 
they were shipped in large vessels 
ana sold* to the oi Kalinga 

(Northern Circars). The island, he 
says^ is so liffge^ that those in the 
maritime^ districts never hunted in 
the interior, and those in the in- 
terior had never Been the sea.” 

^ A compendious account of the 
early trade between Lidia and the 
0 
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had reached the shores of India, and centuries afterwards 
their experienced seamen piloted the fleets of Solomon in 
search of the luxuries of the East.^ 

Egypt, under the Ptolemies, became the seat of that 
opulent trade which it had been the aim of Alexander 
the Great to divert to it from Syria. Berenice was 
built on the Bed Sea, as an emporium for the ships 
engaged in Indian voyages, and Alexandria excelled 
Tyre .in tlie magnitude and success of her mercantile 
operations. 

The conquest of Egypt by Augustus, so far from 
checking, served to communicate a fresh impulse to the 
intercourse with India, whence all that was costly and 
rare was collected in wanton profusion, to minister to 
the luxury of Home. A bold discovery of the same 
period imparted an entirely new character to the navi- 
gation of the Indian Ocean. The previous impediment 
to trade had been the necessity of cjirrying it on in 
small vessels, that crept cautiously along the windings 
of the shore, the crews being too ignorant and too timid 
to face the danger’s of the open sea. But the courage 
of air individual at length solved the difiiculty, and dis- 
sipated the alarm. Hippalus, a seaman in the reign of 
Claudius, observing the steady prevalence of the mon- 
soons which blew over the Indian Ocean alternately 
from cast and west, dared to frust himself to their in- 


countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean will be found in Paudes- 
STJs’s Collectim des Lois Maritiums 
rnddriewrea au XVIll^ si^cle, tom. i. 
p.9. 

^ It bos been conjectured^ and noi 
without reason^ that it mat possibly 
have been from Ceylon and certainly 
from Southern India that the fleets 
of Solomon wei^ retuming when 
once in every three years came the 
ships of Tarshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.’* — 

' J KiwjSy X. 22, II Chron» xx. 21. 
An exposition of the reasons for 
believing that the site of Tarshis^ 


may be recognised in the modem 
Point de Galle will bo found in a 
subsequent chapter descriptive of 
that ancient emporium. See also 
Note A at the end of this chapter. 

* Arabic mamsamy I believe the 
root belongs to a dialect of India, and 
signifies seasons.” Vincent fixes 
the discoveiy of the monsoons by 
Hippalus about the year a.d. 47, al- 
though it admits of no doubt that the 
periodical prevalence of the winds 
must have oeen known long before, 
if not partially taken advonta^ of 
by the sc 

PeripluSj jJ-c., vol. ii. pp. 24 — 67. 
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fluence, and departing from the coast of Arabia, he 
stretched fearlessly across the .unknown deep, and was 
carried to Muziris, a port on the coast of Malabar, the 
modem Mangalore. 

An exploit so adventurous and so trimnphant, ren- 
dered Hippalus the Columbus of his age, and his 
coimtrymen, to perpetuate his renown, called the winds 
which he had mastered by his name.^ His discovery 
gave a new direction to navigation, altered the di- 
mensions and build of the ships frequenting those seas 
and imparted so great an impulse to trade, that within 
a very brief period it became a subject of apprehension 
at Eome, lest the empire should be Gained of its specie 
to maintain the commerce with India; — silver to the 
value of nearly a million and a half sterling, being 
annually required to pay for the spices, gems, pearls, and 
sUks, imported through l^yptJ* An extensive acquain- 
feince was now acquired with the sea-coast of India, and 
tlae great work of Pliny, compiled less than fifty years 
after the discovery of Hippalus, serves to attest the ad- 
ditional knowledge regarding Ceylon which had been 
collected during the interval. 

Pliny, writing in the first century, puts aside the 
fabulous tales previously circulated concerning the 
islaiid^; he gives due credit to the truer accounts of 
Onesicritus and Megasthenc^, and refers to the later 


* Peripha, ^c., Httbson, p. 32 j 
Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 26. A learned 
disquisition on the discoyeij of the 
monsoons will bo found in Vin- 
cent’s Commerce of the Anciently 
vol. i. pp. 47, 263; vol. ii. pp. 49, 
467 ; Hobebtson’s Indiay sec. li. 

* PiJNY,4ib. vi. ch. 24. 

» Punt, lib. vi. ch. 26. The 
nature of this rich trade is fuUj^ 
described by the authSr of the Pert- 
plm of the JErythrean SeOy who yas 
himself a merchant engaged in it. 

* I have not thought it necessary 
to advert to the romance of J ambulus, 
the scene of which has been conjec- 


tured, but without any justifiable 
grounds, to be laid in Ceylon ; and 
which is strangely incorporated with , 
the authentic work of Diobobus 
Siculus, written in the age of Au- 
o pnstus. Diodobus professes to give 
I It as an account of the recent die- 
eovery of an island to which it refers ; 
a fact sufficiently demonstrative of 
its inapplicability to Ceylon, the ex- 
istence of which hod been known to 
the Greeks three hundred years be- 
fore. It is the story of a merchant ^ 
made captive by pirates and carried 
to ^Ethiopia, where, in compliance 
with a solemn rite, he and a com- 
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works of Eratosthenes and Artbmidorus^ the geo- 
graphers, as to its position, its dimensions, its cities, 
its natural productions, ■and as to the ignorance of navi- 
gation exhibited by its inhabitants. All this, he says, 
was recorded by former writers, but it had fallen to 
his lot to collect information from natives of Ceylon 
who had visited Eomo during his own time under sin- 
gular circumstances. A ship had been despatched to 
the coast of Arabia to collect the Eed Sea revenues, but 
having been caught by the monsoon it was carried to 
Hippuros, the modern Koodra-msdie, in the north-west 
of Ceylon, near the pearl banks of Manaar. Here the 
olBccr in command was courteously received by the 
king, who, struck with admiration of the Eomans and 
eager to form an alliance with them, despatched an 
embassy to Italy, consisting of a Eaja and suite of three 
persons.® 


panion were exposed in a boat, which, 
after a voyage of four months, was 
wafted to one of the Fortunate Is- 
lands, in the Southern Sea, where 
he residtid seven years, whence having 
been expelled, he made his way to 
I’alibothra, on the Ganges, and thence 
returned to Greece. In the pre- 
tended account of this island given 
by Jaioulhs I cannot discover a sin- 
gle attnbute sufficient to identify it 
with Ceylon. On the contrary, the 
traits which he narrates of the coun- 
tiy and its inhabitants, when they 
fire not manifest inventions, are ob- 
viously boiTowed from the descrip- 
tions of the continent of India, given 
by Ctesias and Meoastheites. 
Pbinsep, in his learned analysis of 
the Sanchi Inscription, shows that | 
what Jambxtlus says of the alphabet 
of his island agrees minutely with the 
character and symbols on the an- 
cient Buddhist lats of Central India. 
Jbum, Asiat, Soc, vol. vi. p. 

476. WiLFORD, in his Essay m the 
Sacred Ides of the West, Asiat, Ees, 
X. 150, enumerates the statements of 
Jahbulus which might possibly apply 
to Sumatra, but certainly not to 
Ceylon, an opinion in which he had 


been anticipated by IlAMUsro, vol. i. 
p. 176, Lassen, in his Indische Al- 
terthmiskunde, vol. iii. p. 270, assigns 
his reasons for believing that Bali, to 
the east of Java, must be the island 
in which Jambultjs laid the scene of 
his adventures. Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. ii. ch^ Iv., &c. An attempt has 
also been made to establish an iden- 
tity between Ceylon and the island 
of Panchoea, whi(;h Diodorus describes 
in the Indian Sea, between Arabia 
and Gedrosia (lib. v. 41, &c.); but 
the clTorts of an otherwise ingenious 
writer have been imsuccessful. Seo 
Grover’s Voice from Stonehenge, pt. 
i. p. 95. 

* Pliny, lib. xxii. ch. liii. iv. ch. 
xxiv. vii. ch. ii. 

* Legates quatiior misit, principo 
eorum Kachio.” — Pliny, lib. vi. c. 24. 
This passage is generally understood 
to indicate four ambassadors, of 
whom the principal was one named 
Rachias. Uaske Chitiy, in a learned 
pyper on the early History of Jajfna, 
oners another conjecture that ** Ra- 
chia ” may mean Arachia, a Singha- 
lese designation of rank which exists 
to the present day; and in support 
of his hypothesis he instances the co- 
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The Singhalese king of whom this is recorded was 
probably Chanda-Mukha-Siwa, who ascended the tlirone 
A.D. 44, and was deposed and assassinated by his brother 
A.D. 52. He signalised his reign by the construction of 
one of those gigantic tanks which still form the wonders 
of the island.^ Eroni his envoys Phny learned that Ceylon 
then contained five himdred towns (or more properly 
villages), of which the chief was Fahesimunda, the 
residence of the sovereign, with a population of two 
hundred thousand souls. 

They spoke of a lake called Megisba, of vast magni- 
tude, and giving rise to two rivers, one flowing by the 
capital and the other northwards, towards the conti- 
nent of India, which was most hkely an exaggerated 
account of some of the great tanks, possibly that of 
Tissaweva, in the vicinity of Anarajapoora. They de- 
scribed the coral which abounds in the Gulf of Manaar ; 
and spoke of marble, with colours like the shell of the 
tortoise; of pearls and precious stones; of the luxuri- 


incidence tliat a later period a 
similar functionary was despatched 
by the Kin^ Bhuwaneka-Bahu VIII. 
as ambassador to the court of Lisbon.*’ 
— Jimnud Cet/lon Asiat, Soc., p. 74, 
1848. The event to which he refers 
is recorded in the HqfavaH: it is 
stated that the king of Cotta, about 
the year 1640, caused a figure of 
the prince his grandson to be made 
of gold, and sent the same under 
the core of SaUajwoo Aracht/, to be 
delivered to the King of Portugal. 
The Arachy having anived and de- 
livered the presents to the King of 
Portugal, obtained the promise of 
great assistance,” &c . — Mqfavaltf p. 
286. See also Valkntyh, Chid m 
Nie/ww Oost~Indimf ch. vi. ; Tue- 
noxjb’s Epitome, p. 40 j Ribeteo’s 
History, trans. hy Lee, ch. v. But 
as the embas^ sent to the Emperor 
Claudius would necessarily have Veen 
deputed by one of the kings of the 
'Wijayan dynasty, it is more than pro- 
balde that the rank of the envoy was 
Indian rather than Singhalese, and 

o o 


that Rachia ** means raja rather 
than arachy, • 

It may, however, be observed that 
Rackha” is a name of some renown 
in Singhalese annals. Rackhawasthe 
generfl whom Prakrama R||^ sent 
to reduce the south of Ce}™! when 
in arms in the 12th centiuy {Maha- 
wanso, ch. Ixxiii.) ; and it is also the 
name of one of the heroes of the 
Paramas. Wilfoed, As. Mes., vol. 
ix. p. 41. 

^ Mahawamo, ch. xxx. p. 218 ; 
Tuenoue’s Epitome, p. 21 j Ammi- 
AHTJS J^ECELLiHUS mentions another 
embassy which arrived ^m Ceylon 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
1. XX. c. 7, and which consequently 
must hffve been despatched oy the 
king Upa-tissa II. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that it was in this centuiy 
that the Singhalese appear to have 
^st commenced the practice of send- 
ing frequent embassies to distant 
countries, and especial^ to China, 
^ee chapter on the Knowledge of 
Ceylon possessed by the Chinese.) 

3 
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ance of the soil, the profusion of all finiits except that 
of the vine, the natural wealth of the inhabitants, the 
mildness of the government, the absence of vexatious 
laws, the happiness of the people, and the duration of 
life, which was prolonged to more than one hundred 
years. They spoke of a commerce with China, but it 
was evidently overlapd, by way of India and Tartary, the 
country of the Seres being visible, they said, beyond the 
Himalaya mountains.^ They described the mode of 
trading among their own countrymen precisely as it is 
practised by the Veddahs in Ceylon at the present 
day* ; the parties to the barter being concealed from 
each other, the one depositing the articles to be ex- 
changed in a given place, and the other, if they agree 
to the terms, removing them unseen, and leaving beliind 
what they give in return. 

It is impossible to read this narrative of Pliny without 
being struck with its fidelity truth in many particulars ; 
and even one passage, to which exception has been taken 
as an imposture of the Singhalese envoys, when they 
manifested smprise at the quarters in which the sun rose 
and set in Italy, has been referred® to the peculiar system 
of the Hindus, in whose maps north and south are left 
and qght ; but it may be explained by the fact of tlie sun 
passi* over and to the north of Ceylon, in his transit to 
the summer solstice ; instead of hanging about the south, 
as in Italy. 

The rapid progress of navigation- and discovery in 
the Indian seas, within the interval of sixty or seventy 
years which elapsed between the death of Pliny and 
the compilation of the great work of Ptolemy is in no 
instance more strikingly exhibited than on comparing 
the information con<feming Taprobane, which is given 
by the latter in his “ System of Geography,” * with the 


* " 'Ultra ^ montes Emodos Seras 
quoque ab ipsis aspici notes etiom 
commercio.” — ^P liny, lib. vi. c. 24, 

^ See the chapter on the Veddahs, 
VoL II. Part n. ch, iii. 


® See WiLP0Bp*8 Sacred Idande 
the West, Asiat, Jtea,, yol. x. p. 

^ * PtolehT; Geog., lib. yii. c. 4, tab. 
xii. Asioo. In one important parti- 
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meagre knowledge of the island possessed by all his 
predecessors. From his position at Alexandria and 
his opportunities of intercourse!* with mariners return- 
ing from their distant voyages, he enjoyed unusual 
facilities for ascertaining facts and distances, and in 
proof of his singular diligence he was enabled to lay 
down in his map of Ceylon the position of eight pro- 
montories upon its coast, the mouths of five principal 
rivers, four bays, and harbours ; and in the interior he 
had asceitaincd that there were thirteen provincial 
divisions, and nineteen towns, besides two emporiums on 
the coast; five great estuaries which he terms lakes*. 


cular a recent author has done jus- 
tice to the genius and perseverance 
of Ptolemy, by demonstrating that 
although mistaken in adopting some 
of the fallacious statements of his 
predeticssors, he has availed himself 
of better data by which to fix the 
position of (>oylon ; so that the west- 
ern coast in the Ptolemaic map co- 
incides with the modem Cijylon in 
the vicinity of Colombo. Mr. Cooley, 
in his learned work on Claudim Pto- 
lemy and the Nile, Lond. 1854, has 
successfully shown that whilst forced 
to accept those popular statemen'ls 
which he had no authentic data to 
chi:ck, Ptolemy conscientiously a-lj^ 
vailed himself of the best materials 
at his command, and endeavoured to 
fix bis distances by means of the re- 
ports .of the Greek seamen who fre- 
quented the coasts which ho described, 
oonstnicting his maps bjr means of ^ 
their itineraries and the journals of| -j' 
trading voyages. But a fundamental 
error pervades all his calculations, 
inasmuch os ho assumed that there 
were but 600 stadia (about fifty geo- ^|! 
graphical miles) instead of sixty miles 
to a deme of a ^eat circle of the 
earth; urns curtailing the globe of| 
one sixth of its circumference. Once 
apprised of this mistake, and reckon- 
ing Ptolemy’s longitudes and lati- 
tudes from Alexandria, and reducing 
them to degrees of 600 stadia, his 
positions may be laid down on a more 
correct graduation; otherwise ^'his 


Taprobane, magnified far beyond its 
true dimensions, appears to extend 
two degrees below me equator, and 
to the seventy-fii*st meridian east of 
Alexandria (nearly twenty degrees 
too far cost), whereas the prescribed 
reduatim brings it westward and north- 
ward tiU it covers the modem Ceyhn^ 
the western coasts of both coinciding 
at the veiy part near Colombo likely 
to have been visited by shipping.” — 
Pp. 47, 63. See also Sciiocll, Hist, 
de Ui Lit, Grecqtie, 1. v. c. Ixx. 
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^ ^ It is observable that Ptolemy in 
his list distinguishes those indenta- 
tions in the coast which he described 
4 
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two bays, and two chains of ' mountains, one of them 
surrounding Adam’s Peak, which he designates as Ma- 
laea — the name bj whjidi the hills that environ it are 
designated in the Mahawamo. He mentions the recent 
change of the name to Sahke (which Lassen conjectures 
to be a seaman’s corruption of the real name Sihala ; 
and he notices, in passing, the fact that the natives 
wore their hair then as they do at the present day, in 
such length and profusion as to give them an appear- 
ance of elTeminacy, “/xaX>ioTf yuvaixslotg slg airav am- 

OsOSfXSVOg, ^ 


ns haySf KoXirog, from the estuaries, 
to which he gives the epithet of 
“ lakes,” Of the fonner ho 

particularises two, the position of 
which would nearly correspond with 
the Bay of Trincomnlie and the har- 
bour of Colombo. Of the latter ho 
enumerates live, and from their posi- 
tion they seem to represent the pecu- 
liar estuaries formed by the conjoint 
influence of the rivers and the ciu?- 
rent, and known by the Arabs by 
the term of ^\gobbs.^^ A description of 
them will be found at Vol. I. Part i. 
ch. i. p. 43. 

* May it not have an Egyptian 
origin Siela-Keh,” the of 

Sma f 

® The description of Taprobono 
given li^ Ptolemy proves that the 
island had been thproughly circum- 
navigated and examined by the ma- 
riners who were his informants. Not 
having penetrated the interior to any 
extent, their reports relative to it are 
conflned to the names of the prin- 
cipal tribes inhabiting the several 
divisions and provinces, and the po- 
sition of the metropolis and seat of 
government. But respecting the 
coast, their notes were evidently mi- 
nute and generally accurate, and 
from them Ptolemy was enabled to 
enumerate in succession the ba^s, 
rivers, and harbours, together with 
the headlands and cities on the sea- 
borde in consecutive order ; beginning 
at the northern extremity, proceed- 
ing southward down the western 
coast, and ^turning along the east 


to Point Pedro. Although the ma- 
jority of the names which he sup- 
plies are no longer susceptible of 
identification on the modem map, 
some of them can be traced with- 
out difficulty — , thus his Ganffes is 
still the Mahawelli-ganga j his Ma- 
offf'ammum would appear, on a 
first glance, to be Mahagam, but as 
ho calls it the metropolis,” and 
places it beside the great river, it is 
evidently Bintenno, whose ancient 
name was Maha-yangana” or “ Ma- 
ha-wolli-gam.” His Anurogrammuniy 
which he calls (inaiXtiovj the royal 
residence,”, is obviously Anaraja- 
poora, the city founded by Aniuadha 
tive^ hundred years before I’tolemy 
was* bom (Mahaioamoy ch. vii. p. 60j 
X. G6, &c.). It may have borne in 
his time the secondary rank of a vil- 
lage or a town {gam or gramma), and 
afterwards acquired the higher epi- 
thet of Anuradha-j?oo;’^ the city ” 
of Anuradha, after it nad grown to 
the dimensions of a capital. The 
pmvince of the ModrMi in Ptolemy’s 
list has a close resemblance in name, 
though not in position, to Mantotte ,* 
'the people of llayagam Corle still 
occupy the country assigned by him 
to the Rhogandani — his Naga dibii 
are identical with the Nagadiva of 
the Mahawanso: and the islet to 
which he has given the name of 
Ba98a, occupies nearly the position 
of the Basses, which it has been the 
custom to believe, were so called by 
the Portuguese — Baxos ” or Bai- 
xoB,” amken roeka. It is curious 
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The extent and accuracy of Ptolemy’s information 
is so surprising, that it has given rise to surmises as 
to the sources whence it could*- possibly have beep de- 
rived.^ But the conjecture that hie was indebted to 
ancient Phoenician or T3rrian authorities whom he has 
failed to acknowledge, is sufficiently met by the con- 
sideration that these were equally accessible to his pre-. 
decessors. The abundance of his materials, especially 
those relating to the sea-bordc of India and Ceylon, is 
sufficient to show that he was mainly indebted for his 
facts to the adventurous nierchants of Egypt and 
Arabia, and to works which, like the Penplus of the 
Erythroean Sea (erroneously ascribed to Areiax the 
histoi’ian, but written by a merchant probably of the 
smne name), were drawn up by practical navigators to 
serve as sailing directions for seamen resorting to the 
Lidian Ocean.^ 


that the position in which he has 
placed the elephant plains or feeding 
groimds; IKitpavruiv vofioi, to the 
south-east of Adames Peak, is the 
poHion of the island about Matura, 
where, down to a very recent period, 
the Portuguese, the JDutch, and the 
English successively held their an- 
niuil battues, not only for the supply 
of the ^vemmont studs, but for ex- 
port to India. Making duo allowance 
for the false dimensions of the island 
assumed by Ptolemy, but taldng his 
account of the relative positions of 
the headlands, rivers, harbours, and 
cities, the accompanying map aiibrds 
a proximate idea of his views of 
Taprobane and its localities as pro- 
pounded in his Geography. 


Post^scriptum, Since the above 
was written, and the map it refe^^D 
was returned to me from the engroyer, 
I have discovered that a similar 
attempt to identify the ancient 
names of Ptolemy with those now at- 
tached to the supposed localities, was 
made by Gossew ; and a chart so 
constructed will be found (No. xiv.) 
appended to his Recherchea sur m 


Giographie dea Anoima, t. iii. p. 
303 . I have been gratified to find 
that in tho more important points 
we agi’ee j but in many of the minor 
ones, the want of personal knowledge 
of the island involved Gosseliu in er- 
rors which the map I have prraared 
will, I hope, serve to rectify. — J.E.T. 

* I-Leeuen, Hiat, Reaearcheaf vol. 
ii. Appendix xii. 

* Lassen, De Taproh, Ina, p. 4. 
From the error of IHolemy in mak- 
ing the coast of Malabar extend from 
west to cost, whilst its true position 
is laid down in tho Penpluay Vin- 
cent concludes that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Periplua, as, an- 
terior to the invention of printing, 
cotemporarics might readily be igno- 
rant of the productions of each other 
(Vincent,^ vol. ii. p. 66). Vincent 
assigns the composition of the Pe~ 
riphta to the reign of Clau^us or 
,Nero,^ and Dodwell to that of M. 
Aurelius, but Letronno more judi- 
ciously ascribes it to the period of 
Severus and Car^lla, a.d. IDS, 210, 
fifty years later tffin l^lemy. The 
author, a Greek of Alexonoria and 
a merchant, never visited Ceylon, 
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So ample was the description of Ceylon afforded by 
Ptolemy, that for a very long period his successors, 
Aqatpemerus, MABCiANtis of Heraclea, and other geo- 
graphers, were severally contented to use the facts 
originally collected by him.^ And it was not till the 
reign of Justinian, in the sixth century, that Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes, by publishing the narrative of Sopater, 
added veiy considerably to the previous knowledge of 
the island. 

’As Cosmas is the last Greek writer who treats of 
Taprobane *, it may be interesting, befoi’e passing to his 


though he had been as far south as 
Nelkynda (the modem Neliscram), 
and the account which he gives from 
report of the island is meagre, and 
in some respects erroneous. Aaiti- 
ANI, Periplus Mam *Eryih. ; Hudson, 
vol. i. p, 36 j Vincent, vol. ii. p. 403. 

1 Agatiiemeiius, Hudson Geog,y 1. 
ii. c. 7, 8. ; Maecianus IIeeacleota, 
PcriphiSy Iludsm, p. 26. Stephan us 
Byzantinus, in verbo Taprobane.” 
Instead of the expression of ^olemt 
that Taprobane ^jcoXaro iraXai ^iifiovv 
Sovy which Maecianus hod ren- 
dei^ HaXaitniiotivSoVy SteFUANUS 
transposes the words as if to guard 
against error, vnXm fttv UaXtlro 2t- 
fioMovy &c. The prior authority of 
Ptolemy, however, serves to prolong 
the mystery, as he calls the capital 
Polaesimuiidum. 

® There is another curious work 
which,notwithstanding certain doubts 
as to its authorship, contains internal 
evidence entitling it, in point of time, 
to take precedence of Cosmas. This 
is the tract *^l)e Moribus Brach^ 
manorumy^ ascribed to St. Ambrose, 
and which under the title Ilcfn' t&v 
'lidiag Kai rwv Bpayfidvwv'’ hos 
been also attributed to Palladius, but 
in all probability it was actually 
the composition of neither. Early 
in the nfbh century P^ladius was 
Bishop of Helenopolis, in Bithynia, 
and died about a^ 410. He spent I 
a part of his life in^ Coptic monas- I 
teries, and it is possible that during 
his sojourn in Egypt, meeting tra- 


I vellers and merchants returning from 
I India, he may have caused this nar- 
mtive to be taken down from the 
dictation of one of them. Cave he- 
sitates to believe that it was written 
by PALLkDius, hand facile credem,” 
&c. (^Scf'ipt Eeclcs, Hist, Lit) ; and 
the learned Benedictine editors of 
Amdeose have excluded it from the 
works of the latter. They could 
scarcely have done otheiwise when 
the first chapter of the Latin version 
opens with the declaration that it 
was di*awn up by its author at the 
request of Palladius. ” Deside- 
rium mentis tiue Palladi opus efiicere 
nos compellit,” &c. Neither of the 
two versions can be accepted as a 
tnmslation of the other, but the dis- 
crepancies are not inconsistent, and 
would countdhonce the conjecture 
that the book is the production of 
one and the same person. Miuth of 
the material is borrowed from Pto- 
lemy and Puny, but the facts which 
are new could- only have been col- 
lected by persons who hod visited the 
scenes they describe. The compiler 
says he had learned from a certain 
BcWar of Thebes that the inhabitants 
o^psylon were called Macrobiiy be- 
cause, owing to the salubrity of the 
climate, the average duration of life 
wajB 160 years. The petty kings of 
the country acknowledged one para- 
mount sovereign to whom th^ were 
subject as satraps ; this the Theban 
was told by others, as he himself was 
not allowed to visit the interior. A 
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account of the island, to advert to what has been re- 
corded by the Singhalese chroniclers themselves, as 
to its actual condition at the period when Cosmas 
described it, and thus to verify his narrative by the 
test of historical evidence. It has been shown in an- 
other chapter that between the first and the sixth, 
centuries, Ceylon had undergone all the miseries of 
frequent invasions : that in the vicissitudes of time 
the great dynasty of Wijayo had expired, and the 
tlirone had fallen into the hands of an efieminate ahd 
powerless race, utterly unable to contend with the 
energetic Malabars, who acquired an established foot- 
ing in the northern parts of the island. The south, 

thousand other islands lie adjacent to tomed to ascend precipices, with 
Ceylon, and in a group of these which which their country abounds, in order 
he calls Manioloe (probably the Attols to gather pepper from the climbing 
of the Maldives,) is found the load- plants. They are of low stature, with 
stone, which attracts iron, so that a large heads and shaggy uncut hair.” 
vessel coming within its influence. The Theban piticeeds to relate 
is seized and forcibly detained, and that being arrested by one of the 
for this reason the ships which navi- chiefs, on the charge of having en- 
gate those seas are fastened with pegs tered his territory without permission, 
of wood instead of bolts of iron. he was forcibly detained there for 

Ceylon, according to this tra- six years, subsisting on a measure 
veller, has five large and navigable food, issued to him daily by the royal 
rivers, i^ rejoices in one perennial authority. This again presents a 
harvest, and the flowers and the ripe curious coincidence with the deten- 
fruit hang together on the same tion and treatment of Knox and other 
branch. There are palm trees ; both captives by the kings of Kandy in 
those that bear the great Indian nut, modern times. lie was at last re- 
and the smaller aromatic one (the leased owing to the breaking out of 
areka). The natives subsist on milk, hostilities between the chief who held 
rice, and fruit. The sheep produce him prisoner and another prince, who 
no wool, but have long and silky accused the former before the supreme 
hair, and linen being unknown, the sovereign of having unlawfully de- 
inhabitants clothe themselves in tained a Homan citizen, after which 
skins, which are far from inelegantly he was set at liberty, out of respect 
worked. to the Homan name and authority. 

Finding some Indian merchants This curious tract was first pub- 
ihere who had come in a small vessel lished by Camerabihs, but in 1605 
to trade, the Theban attemptedt^o Sir Edward Bisse, Baronet, and 
into the interior, and succeedlBWi Olarenceux King-at-Arms, repro- 
getting sight of a tribe whom he calls duced the Greek original, supposing 
Besadse or Vesada), his description of it to be an unpublished manuscript, 
whom is in singular conformity with with a Latin translation. It is in- 
the actual condition of the Ved- corporated in one of the MSS. of the 
dahs in Cevlon at the present day. Paeudo^CallMenm recentljr^ edited 
** They are,” he says, " a feeble and by MOller, lib. iii. ch. vii. viii. ; 
diminutive race, dwelling in caves Ijidot, Script, Grmc, Bib,^ vol. zxvi. 
under the rocks, and early accus- Paris, 1846 . 
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too wild and uncultivated to attract these restless 
plunderers, ^d too rugged and inaccessible to be over- 
run by them, was divided into a number of petty prin- 
cipalitiesj whose kings did homage to the paramount 
sovereign north of the MahaweUi-ganga. Buddhism 
was the national religion, but toleration was shown to 
,all others, — to the worship of the Brahmans as well 
as to the barbarous superstition of the aboriginal tribes. 
At the same. time, the productive wealth of the island 
had been developed to an extraordinary extent by the 
care of successive kings, and by innumerable works for 
irrigation and agriculture provided by their policy. 
Anarajapoora, ‘the capital, had expanded into extra- 
ordinary dimensions, it was adorned with buildings 
and monuments, surpassing in magnitude those of any 
city in India, and had already attracted pilgrims and 
travellers from China and the uttermost countries of 
the East. 

With the increasing commercial intercourse between 
the West and the East, Ceylon, from its central position, 
half way between Arabia and China, had during the 
same period risen into signal importance as a great 
emporium for foreign trade. The transfer of the seat of 
empire from Rome to Constantinople served to revive the 
over-land traffic with India ; and the Persians for the 
first time ^ vied with the Arabs and the merchants of 
Egypt, and sought to divert the Oriental trade from the 
Red Sea and Alexandria to the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

Already, between the first and fifth centuries, the 
course of that trade had undergone a considerable 
change. In its infancy, and so long as the navigation 
was confined to coasting adV^ibires, the fleets of the 
Ptolemies sailed no further than to the ports of Arabia 
Pelix *, where they were met by Arabian vessels return- 

^ Gibbon^ ch. xl. ; Robertson’s I 'PoijuaiVov Ifivopiov 'A^dvijv. — ^P hilo- 
India, b. i. STOBOIUS; p. 26. 

^ Aden was a Boman emporium; 
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ing from the west coast of- India, bringing thence the 
productions of China, shipped at the emporiums of 
Malabar. After the discovery,, of the monsoons, and 
the accomplishment of bolder voyages,' the- great en- 
trep6t of commerce was removed further south; first, 
from Muziris, the modem Mangalore, to Nelkynda, now 
Neliseram, and afterwards to Calicut and Coulam, or 
Quilon. In like manner the Chinese, who, whilst the* 
navigation of the Arabs. and Persians was in its iufan(gr, 
had extended their voyages not only to Malabar but 
to the Persian Gulf, gradually contracted them as their 
correspondents ventipred further south. Hamza, says, 
that in the fifth century the Euphratei^was navigable 
as high as Hira, within a few miles ofTBabylon*; and 
Massoudi, in his Meadows of Gold, states that at that 
time the Chinese ships ascended the river and anchored 
in front of the houses there.* At a later period, their 
utmost limit was Syraf, in Farsistan®; they after- 
wards halted first at Muziris, next at Calicut *, then at 
Coulam, now Quilon ® ; and eventually, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the Chinese vessels appear rarely to have 
sailed ftuther west than Ceylon. Thither they came 
with their silks and other commodities, those destined 
for Europe. being chiefly paid for in silver®, and those 
intended for barter in India were trans-shipped into 
smaller craft, adapted to the Indian seas, by which they 
were distributed at the various ports east and west of 
Cape Comorin.^ 

Cosmas was a merchant of Egypt in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, who, from the extent of his travels, acquired the 
title of “ Indico-pleustes.” Eetiring to the cloister, he 
devoted the remnant of Sis life to the preparation of a 

^ Hahza Ispahanensis, p. 102 ; ® Aboh-zeyd, p. 16 j Reinaitd, 

REiNATm, Bdationj vol. i. p. 36. sur PInde, p. 201. 

* MASSOum;, Meadows of Gold, ^ Punt, lib. vi. ch. xxvi. \ Peri- 
Transl. of SMngbe, vol. i. p. 240. plus Mar, Erpthr,^ 

^ Abou-zetd, vol. i. p. l4; Bei- ^ BoBEitTSON,-^f}<7.J6}<^,8ec.ii. The 
NAUD, JOdsoours, pp. 44, 78. Periplus of the Eiythreau Sea de- 

* Dulaubieb, %um. Asiat,, vol. scribes these Ceylon crafts aa rigged 
xlix. p. 141 ; Vincent, vol. ii. pp. vessels, lortowevoiritiivoii: vtivai, 

404, 607. 
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work in defence of the cosmography of the Pentateuch 
from the errors of the Ptolemaic astronomy.^ He died in 
the year 650, before hi^ task was completed, and one of 
the last portions of it on which he was employed was an 
account of Taprobane, taken down from the reports of 
Sopater, a Greek trader whom he had met at Adide in 
Ethiopia, when'on his return from Ceylon. 

■ Sopater, in the course of business as a merchant, sailed 
from Adule in the same ship with a Persian bound for 
Ceylon, and on his arrival he and his fellow-traveller were 
presented by the officers of the port to the king, who was 
probably Kumara Das, the friend and patron of the poet 
Kahdas,® king received them with courtesy, and 

Cosmas recoums how in the course of the interview 
Sopater succeeded in convincing the Singhalese monarch 
of the greater power of Eome as compared with that of 
Persia, by exhibiting the large and highly finished gold 
coin of the Eoman Emperor in contrast with the small and 
inelegant silver money of the Shah. This story would, 
however, appear to be traditional, as Pliny relates a 
somewhat similar anecdote of the ambassadors from 
Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, and of the profound 
respect excited in their minds by the sight of the Eoman 
denarii. 

As Sopater was the first traveller who described 
Ceylon from personal knowledge, I shall give his account 
of the island in the words of Cosmas, which have not 
before been presented in an English translation. “It 
is,” ho says, “ a great island of the ocean lying in the 


' Xpinriai iir?) ToTraypafia^ sive ' 
Christianorum Opinio de Mundo, 
This curious book has been printed 
entire by Montfaucon from a MS. in 
the Vatican Coll. Patr.^ Tol. ii. p. 
833. Paris, 1706 a.d. There is 
only one other MS. known, whicli 
was formerly in I^oronce; and from it 
Theveitot had previously extracted 
and publiahed the portion relating to 
India in his Rdation des Div, Voy», 
vol. i. Paris, 1676 a.d. » 

2 Cosnms wrote between a.d. 646 


and 660 ; and the voyage of Sopater 
to Ceylon had been made thirty years 
before. Kumara Das rehmea from 
▲.D. 616 to A.D. 624. "^ncent has 
noted the fact that in his interview 
with the Greek he addressed him by 
the epithet of Room^" ov ' Pw fiev, 
which is the term thar has been im- 
plied from time immemorial in Lima 
to the powers who have been succes- 
sivelyin possession of Constantincmle, 
whether Roman, Christian, or Ma- 
hommedan. Vol. ii. p. 611, &c. 
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Indian Sea, called Sielendib by the Indians, but Tapro 
bane by the Greeks. The stone, the hyacinth, is found 
in it ; it lies beyond the peppier country.* Aroimd it 
there are a multitude of exceedingly small idets^j aU 
containing fresh water -and cpco-nut palms ’ ; these 
(islands) lie as dose as possible together. The^great 
island itself, according to the accounts of its inha- 
bitants, is 300 gaiidia\ or *900 miles long, and as many 
in breadth. There are two kings ruling at opposite 
ends of the island®, one of whom possesses the hya- 
cinth ®, and the other the district, in which are the port 

^ Malabar or Narghyl A^bia. century and a half before Cosmafi^ 

‘ The Maldive Islands. ' gives an area tc^^e island which ap* 

3 ’A/iycXXm pro from proaches very nearly to correctness; 
keUif Ihe Sani^rit^ and narghyl, Arab; although he reverses the direction in 
for the coco-nut palm.’* Q^ilde- which its length exceeds its breadth. 
HESTER; Arm, p. 36. ' Foe^koue^ki, c. xxxvii. ^ 328. 

^ It is very remarkable * "’EvnvnoiaXXijXwr. Thismayalso 

that this singular word gaou, in which mean at war with one another.’* 
Cosinas gives the dimensions of the ^ This has been transla^ so as to» 
island; is in use to the present day in mean the portion of the island pro- 
Ceylon; and means the distance which ducing hyacinth stones (^4a partie de 
a man can walk in an hour. VikcenT; I’islo on se trouvent les jacinthes.” 
in his Commerce and Navigation of Thbvenot), But besides that I 
the AncietiU, has noticed this passage know of no Greek form of expression 
(vol. ii. p. 506), and says, somewlmt that admits of such expansion ; this 
loosely, that the Singhalese gaxm, construction; if accepted, would be 
which he spells ^^ghadiaf is the same inconsistent with fact ; — for the 
ns the natigiae of the Tamils, and king alluded to held the north of the 
equal to three-eighths of a French island, whereas the region producing 
league, or nearly one mile and a gems is the south, and in it were also 
quarter English. This is incorrect ; the emporium,^ and the harbour 
a gaou in Ceylon expresses a some- frequented by shipping and mer- 
what indeterminate length, according chants. 1 am disposea therefore to 
to the nature of the ground to bo accept .the term in its simple sense, 
traversed, a gaou across a mountain- and to believe that it refers to one 
ous coun^ being less than one mea- particular jewel, for the possession 
siired on level ^und, and a gaou of which the king of Ceylon enjoyed 
for a loaded cooley is also permitted an enviable renown. Cosmos, in the 
to be shorter than for one unbur- succeeding sentence, describes this 
thoned, but on the whole the average wonderfid gem as being deposited in 
may be taken under four mitea. This a temple near the capita, and Hiouen 
is worth remarking, because it brings Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, s^s that 
the statement m^e to Sopater by in the seventh centuiy, a ruby was 
the Singhalese in the nixth centuiy elevated on a i^ire suimounting a 
into consistency with the representa- temple at Anarajapoora dont I’dclat 
tions of the Ambassadors to the Em- magnifi^e illumine tout le ciel.” — 
peror Claudius in the first, although Vie de Uioum Theang, lib. iv. p. 106; 
Doth prove to be erroneous. It is Voyaqea des Pilerma Boumhiateaf 
curious that Fa Hiak, the Chinese Ub. xi. v. ii: p. 141. Marco P 01 . 0 , 
traveller; whose zeal for Buddhism in the tliirteenth centuiy, says, l^o 
led him to visit India and Ceylon a ^^king of Ceylon is reput^ to have 
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and emporium *, for the emporium in that plsipe is the 
greatest in those parts. 

“ The island has also a community of Christians *, 
chiefly resident Persians, with a presbyter ordained in 
Persia, a deacon, and a .complete ecclesiasrical ritual® 

“'Hie natives and their kings are of difierent' races.* 
Tlie temples are numerous, and in one in particular, situ- 
■ ated on an eminence is the great hyacinth, as large as a 
pine-qone, the colour of lire, and flashing from a distance, 
especially when catching the beams of the sun — a match- 
less sight. 


the gi'andest niby that wbi 9 ever seen, 
a span in Icng^h^ th£ thickness of a 
man’s arm ; brilliant beyond descrip- 
tion, and without a single flaw. It has 
the appearance of a glowing fire, and 
its worth cannot be estimated in 
money. The Grand Khan Kublai 
sent ambassadors to this monarch to 
•offer for it the value of a city, but he 
would not part with it for all the 
treasures of the world, os it was a 
jewel handed doum hy his ancestors 
on the throne.*' — Trans. Maiisden, 
4to. 1818. It is most probable that 
tlie stone described by Marco Polo 
was not a ruby, but an amethyst, 
which is found in large crystals in 
Ceylon, and which modem mineralo- 
gists believe to be the "hyacinth ” of 
the ancients. (Dana’s Mineralogy ^ 
vol. ii. p. 196.) CousALi says it was a 
carbuncle (Ramusio, vol. i. p. 180) j 
and Jordan de Severac, about the 
year 1323, repeats the story of its 
being a ruby so large that it could 
not be grasped in the closed hand. 
(Eecueit de roy., Soc. Geog. Paris, 
vol. iv. p. 50.) If this resplendent 
object really exhibited the dimen- 
sions assigned to it, the probability 
is that it was not a gem at oil, but 
one of those counterfeits of gkss, in 
producing which Strabo relates that 
the artists of Alexandria attained the 
highest possible perfection (1. xvi. 
c. 2. sec. 25). Its luminosity by 
night is of course a fiction, umess,' 
indeed, like the emerald pillar in the 
temple of Hercules at Tyre, which 
Herodotus describes as "shining^ 
brightly by night,” it was a hollow 


cylinderrinto which a lamp could be 
introduced. Herod, ii. 44. 

Of the ultimate history of this re- 
nowned jewel we have no authentic 
narrative; but it is stated in the 
Chinese accounts of (Ceylon that early 
in the fourteenth century an officer 
was sent by the emperor to purchase a 
" carbuncle ” of imusuol lustre. " This 
served ns the ball on the emperor’s 
cap, and was transmitted to succeed- 
ing emperors on their accession •as a 
precious heirloom, and worn on the 
oirthday and at the ^nd courts held 
on the nrst day of the year. Ic was 
upwards of an ounce in weight, and 
cost 100,000 strings of cash. Every 
time a mimd levee was held during 
the damness of the night, the red 
lustre filled the palace, and it was 
for this reason designated ^ The Red 
Palace-Rlumiuator. ” ’ — TWA-A^, or 
Misedlaneonjs Itecord^ quoted in the 
Kih che’diing’ymtij Mirror of Scienccj 
b. xxxiii. p. 1, 2. 

* The port and harbour of Point 
de Gallo. 

* Nestorians, whoso "Catholicos” 
resided first at Otesiphon, and after- 
iwds at Mosul. Vincent, PeriphtSf 
^c.jf vol. ii. p. 507. For an exami- 
nation of the hypotheses based on 
this statement of Cosmas, see Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent’s History of 
Christianity in Ceylon^ ch. i. 

* " XiLTovpyiuvy* literally Uturgy ; 

which meant originally the pomp and 
ceremonial of worship as well as the 
form of prayer. * ’AXXo^wAoi. 

^ ProMly that at Mihintala, the 
sacred hill near Anarajapoora. 


r* 
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“ As position is central, the island is the resort of 
ships from aU parts of India, Persia, and Ethiopia, and, 
in like manner, many are ^despfitched frr>m it. Prom 
the inner ^ countries ; 1 mean China, and other" em- 
poriums, it receives sUk*,' aloes, doves, dove-wood, chan- 
dana\ and whatever dse they produce. These it 
again transmits to the outer ports*, — I mean to Male®, 
whence the pepper comes ; to Calliana®, where there 
is brass and sesamine-wood, and materials for dress 
(for it is also a place of great trade), and to Sindon?, 
where they get musk, castor, and androstachui^\ to 
Persia, the Homeritic coasts®, and Adule. Eeceiv- 
ing in retiun the exports of those emporiums, Tapro- 
bane exchanges them in the inner ports (to the east of 
Cape Comorin), sending her own produce along with them 
to each. 

“ Sielediba, or Taprobane, lies seaward about five 
days’ sail from the mainland.*® Then further on 
the continent is Marallo, which furnishes cochlea ** ; 
then comes Kaber, which exports ‘ alabandanum ;’** 
and next is the dove coimtry, then China, which ex- 
ports silk ; beyond which there is no other land, for 
the ocean endrcles it on the east. Sielediba being 
thus placed in the middle as it were of India, and pos- 


1 T&v IvdoTspiavJ^ the coimtiies'in- 
side (that is to tne east) of Cape 
Comorin^ as distinguishea from the 
outer ports (rd i^wnpa) mentioned 
below, which lie west or it. 

* fura^iv.*' Of this foreign word, 
applied by the mediesvd Greeks^ to 
Buh in general, as well as to raw silk, 
pBOCOPnrs says : — AiJrii Si imv ^ 
liiTaKof fje tiwOaai ri}v hOvira ipyd- 
fjv ndXai fiiv "EWtives 
rapvp Si fftipiK^v 

COP. JPersic, 1 . Metaxa, or anciently 
nuOaxa, ** thread,” yam,” seems to 
be Latin rather than Greek. The we- 
ttixariua was a ''yam-broker;” and 
the word having got possession of 
the market, was extended to the 


woven stuff. The modem Greeks 
call silk p,iTa%a^ 

® " rCdvSava,^' probably " sandal- 
wood ; V sometimes called apallochum. 

^ " rd i^torepa” those lying west of 
Cape Comorin. * 

® Malabar. 

^ Bombay, » 

^ Scinde. 

® " dvSpoffraxov,^* 

® Southern .^bia, chiefly Hadra- 
maut. 

Cosmas probably means "the 
more distant on” the mainland 
of India. 

“ " iPoxXiowc,” probably chank- 
shells, tw^iella rapa. See Anon- 
ZEYP, vol. i. p. 6. 

" AXaQupSavor,'' 


VOL. 1. 
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sessing the hyacinth, receives goods fix>m nations, 
and again distributes them, thus becoming a great em- 
porium.” , , • 

This description of the Indian trade by Cosmas is 
singular ly corroborative of the account that had pre- 
viously been given by the author of the Periplm ; and 
as the Singhalese have at all times been rem^kable for 
their aversion to the sea, the country-craft^ thus men- 
tioned by both authorities as engaged in voyages between 
Ceylon and the coimtries east and west of Cape Comorin, 
must have been manned in part by Malabars, but chiefly 
by the Arabs aiid Persians, who, previous to the time of 
Cosmas, had been induced to settle in large numbers in 
Ceylon ®, attracted by the activity of its commerce, and 
the extensive employment for shipping afforded by its 
transit trade. 

•Amongst the objects, the introduction of which was 
eagerly encouraged in Ceylon, Cosmas particularises 
horses from Persia ; the traders in which were exempted 
from the payment of customs. The most remarkable 
exports were elephants, which from their ’ size and sa- 
gacity were found to be superior to those of India for 
purposes of war. Hence the renown accorded to Ceylon, 
as pre-eminently the birthplace of the Asiatic race of 
elephants. 

IXc^dvriuv.” 

Dl027TaiUS PSBIEOETRS; v. 693. 

Cosmas observes upon the smallness of their tusks com- 
pared with those of Africa, and mentions the strange fact, 
that ivory was then exported from 'iBthiopia to India, as 
well as tb Persia and the countries of Eiirope. He makes 
other allusions to' Ceylon, but the passages extracted 
above present the bulk of his . information concerning the 
island.^ 

* " roTi«iX irXo7fl.” — PerijAus, made from Thevenot’s yersion of 

* Cosmaa, which may differ slightlj 

and Introd. Aeovxfbea. from that of Montfattooe^ Collect, 

* The above tradualatiodi has been Nov, Patrum, Pauris, 1706; vol. ii. p. 
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NOTE .(A> 

Knowledge of Ceylon poaseaeed by the Phmdoicma. 

h 

In the previous chapter, p. 5'50, &c., alltision has been made to 
the possible resort of the'Fhoenioians to Ceylon in the^urse of 
their voyages to India, but t have not thought it exj^ient to 
embody in the text any noti^^ of the description of the island 
which is given in the Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon, 
published by Wagenfeld, at Bremen, in 1837, und^ the title 
of Sanchuniathonid Hiatoriarum Phmnicke Libri Novem 
Ch'woe Vm^aoa a Philone BybUo, edidit Latinaque Versione do- 
navit F. Wagenfeld.** 

Sanchoniathon is alleged to have lived before the Trojan war ; 
and in Asiatic chronology he is said to have been a contemporary 
of Semiramis. The Phoenician original perished ; but its contents 
were preserved in the Greek translation of Philo, a native of By- 
blus, a frontier town of Phoenicia, who wrote in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, and till the alleged discovery or the MS. from 
which Wagenfeld professed to publish, the only portion of Philo’s 
version known to exist consisted of fiagments' preserved by 
Eusebius and Porphyry. Wagenfeld’s statement was, that the 
MS. in his possession had been obtained from the Portuguese 
monastery of St. Maria de Merinhao (the existence of wich 
there is reason to doubt), and the portion which he first ven- 
tured to print appeared with a preface by Grotefend. Its ge- 
nuineness was instantly impugned ; a learned and protracted 
controversy arose ; and though Wagenfeld eventually pub- 

3«%. In point of time, the notice of and its production of gold, silver, 
Ceylon given by the Armenian Arch^ gems, spices, elephants, and tigers ; 
bishop Moses of Chorene in his ZTis- and dwells on tne fact, previously 
toria Ai'mmiaca et Epitome d^eogra- noticed by Agathemerus, that the 
phieBy is entitled to precede that of men of this county dress their hair 
Cosmos Indico-pleustes, inasmuch a^^ after the fashion of womcAi, by braid- 
Moses has translated into Armenian ing it in tresses on the top of their 
the Greek text of Pappus of Alex- he^, " viri regionis istius capillis 
ondria, who wrote about the end muliebribus sua capita redimiunt.’* — 
of the fourth century. Of Ta- Moses CHoaENEN8iB,&e., edit Whis- 
probane he says — it is one of the ton, 1736, p. 867. The most remark- 
lamst islands in the world, being able circumstance is that he alludes 
IIW miles in length by 1500 broad, thus eady to the footprint on Adam’s 
and reckons 1370 adjacent islands Pealc^ wmch is probaply the meaning 
amongst its dependencies. He al- of his expression, ibidem SaUmee 
ludes to its mountains and rivers, lapmim narranti^ t iv. 
the variety of races which inhabit it, 
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lished the whole of the Greek MS.^ with a Latin version by 
himself, he was never prevailed upon to exhibit the original 
parchments, alleging l;hat ^ he had been compelled to restore 
them to the convent.- The assailants of Wagenfeld accuse him 
of wilful deception ; but the probability is that the document 
which he translated is one of those inventions of the Middle 
Ages, in which liistory and geography were strangely confounded 
with inrll^ination and romance; and that it is an attempt to 
restore the lost books of Philo^^Byblius, as Philo himself is 
more than suspected to have invented the history which he 
professed to have translated from Sanchoniathon. (See Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopccdiay 1847 ; Mover’s Pho&nician His-- 
tory^ vol. i. p. 117.) 

In books vii. and viii., Sanchoniathon gives an account of 
an island in the Indian seas explored by l^an naviga- 
tors, the description of which is evidently copied from the early 
Greek writers who had visited Taprobane, and the name 
which is assigned to it, " the Island of Rachiusf is borrowed 
from Pliny. The period of their visit is fixed by Sanchoni- 
athon shortly ‘after the conquest of Cittium, in Cyprus, by the 
Phoenicians ; an event which occurred when Hiram reigned at 
Tyre, and Solomon at Jerusalem. The narrative is given as 
follows (book vii. ch. v. p. 150) ; " So Bartophas died the 
next day, having exercised imperial authority for six years.” 
(Ch. V.) ^^And on his death they chose Joramus, the son of 
Bartophas, king, whom the Tyrians styled Hierbas, and who 
reigned fifty-seven years. He having collected seventy-nine 
long ships, sent an expedition against Cittium.” . • . (Ch. vi.) 

At this time, Obdalius, king of the island of Mylite, sent all 
his forces to assist the Tyrians at Cittium ; and when it came 
to the knowledge of the barbarians who inhabited Tenga, that 
the island was denuded of men and ships, they invaded it under 
the command of Plusiacon/ the son-in-law of Obdalius, and 
having slain him and many of his people, they plundered the 
country, and gave the city to ^the flames.” (Ch. vii.) " And 
Joramus directed all the eparchs in the cities and islands to 
make out and send to Tyre descriptions of the inhabitants, 
their ships, their arms, their horses, their scythe-bearing 
chariots, and their property of all kinds ; and he ordered them 
to send to distant countries persons competent to draw up nar- 
rattves of the same kindf and to record them all in a book. In 
this manner he obtained accurate geographical descriptions of 
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all the regions to the east and the west, both' islands and inland 
parts. But the iEthiopians* represented^to the king that to the 
south there were great ^and renownbd coirntries^ densely popu- 
lated^ and rich in precious things, gold and pearls, gems, 

ebony, pepper, elephants, morkkeys, pwrots, peacocha, and in- 
numerable other things; and that there was a peninsula so far 
to the east that the inhabitants could see^ the stin rising out of 
the sea.’’ (Gh. viii.) Joramhs then sent me&sengers to Natam- 
balus, the, king of the Babylonians, who were to say to him, 
^ I have heard that the countries of the ^Ethiopians are numer^oi^, 
and abounding in inhabitants; they are easy of access from 
Babylon, but very difficult from Tyre. If, therefore, I should 
determine to explore them, and yoii will let my subjects have 
suitable ships, you shall have in return a hundred purple 
cloaks.’ Natambalus was willing to dci so ; but the Ethiopian 
merchants, who resorted to Babylon, vowed that they would 
take their depai-ture if he should assist Joramus to sail to 
^Ethiopia.” (Chap, ix.) Subsequently Joramus addressed him- 
self to Irenius of Judea, and undertook that if he would let 
the Tyrians have a harbour on the sea towards .Ethiopia, ho 
would assist him in the building of a palace, in which he was 
then engaged ; and bind himself to supply him with materials 
of cedar and fir, and squared stones. Irenius assenting, made 
over to Joramus the city and harbour of Ilotha. There were 
a great many date trees there, but as their timber was not suit- 
able for constructing vessels, Joramus despatched eight thou- 
sand camels to Ilotha, loaded with materials for iship-building, 
and ordered the shipwrights to build ten ships, and he ap- 
pointed Gedarus and Jaminus and Cotilus, commanders. . . • 
They sailed from Ilotha; but furious tempests prevented them 
from passing the straits.^ And while they were wind-bound, 
they remained five months in a certain island, and having 
sowed wheat on the low ground, they reaped an abundant crop. 
After this they sailed towards the rising sun, and leaving the 
land of the Arabians they fell in with Babylonian ships re- 
turning from Ethiopia.® And on the following day they 
arrived at the country of the .dSthiopians, which they perceived 
sandy and devoid of water on the coast, but mountainous in- 
land. They then sailed eastward along the shore for ten days. 

1 The ASthiopians alluded to were Babylon is mentioned lib. vii. ch. i. 
a company of Indian jugglers and ® Of ^b-el-mandeb. 
snake-charmers, whose amvalafrom ® India. 
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There an immense region extends to the south, and the Ethi- 
opians dwell in numerous populous and well-circumstanced 
cities, and navigate t&e sea. Their ships are not suited for 
war, and have no sails. And having sailed thirty-six days to 
the southward, the Tyrians arrived at the island of Bachius 
(*Pa;^/ou y^o-ov).” 

(Ch. 9.) " The roadstead was in front of a level strand, bor- 
• dered with lofty trees, and coming on to blow at night, they 
were in the utmost danger till sunrise: but running then to 
the south', they came in sight of a safe harbour* ; and saw many 
populous towns inland. On landing, they were surrounded by 
the villagers, and^ the governor of the place entertained them 
hospitably for seven days ; pending the return of a messenger 
whom he had despatched to the principal king, to ask his in- 
stnictions relative to the Tyrians who had anchored in the 
harbour. The messenger having returned on the seventh day, 
the governor sent for the Tyrians the following morning, and 
informed them that they must go with him to the king, who 
was then residing at Bochapatta, a large and prosperous city in 
the centre of the island. In front marched several spearmen, 
sent by the king as a guard of honour to the strangers ; who 
with the clash of their spears scared away the elephants 
which were numerous and dangerous because it was their 
rutting time. The Tyrians marched in the centre, and Cedarus, 
Cotilus, and Jaminus were carried in palanquins. The vil- 
lagers as they passed along offered them presents, and the 
governor brought up the rear, where he rode on an elephant, 
surrounded by his body guard. In this order of march, they 
on the third day came to a ford ; in the passage over which, one 
of the travellers was devoured by crocodiles which swarm in 
the rivers. Having proceeded thus for several days, they at 
length descried the city of Bochapatta, environed by lofty 
mountains. , And when it was known that they liad arrived ^ 
(for the rumour of their approach had preceded them) the in- 
habitants rushed from the city in a body to see the Tyrians ; 
some riding on elephants, some on asses, some* in palan- 
quins, but the greater part on foot. "And^ihe commander 
having conducted them into a spacious and splendid palace, 
caused the gpbtes to be closed, that the crowd might not make 
their way in; ^nd led the Tyrians to the King Bachius, who 
was seat^ on a beautiful couch. Presents were tlien inter- 


1 OaUeP 
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changed. To the l^ans, who brought h<>rses and purple robes^ 
and seats of cedar, the kmg gave in return, pearls, gold, 
2000 elephants’ teeth, and much unequalled cinnamon 

i4 xa) iiufipovT *) ; and he entertained them' as guests for 
thirty days.” (Ch. xi.) " Some of the Tyrians pushed in the 
island, one indc^ by sickness, but the others smitten by the gods. 
One man, picking up some pellets ef sheep’s dung, drewJines 
on the sand, and challenged another who happened to be looking 
on, to play a game with them.% The challenger held the sheep’s 
dung, but the other, who could not find any. dung of camels 
(for there are no camels in that island), took cow-dung. Of 
which there was a great quantity, and rolling up little balls of 
it, placed them on the lines. But a priest who was present 
warned them to desist, because cow-dung, is sacred among 
thOm, but they only laughed. So the priest passed on, and 
they continued their game ; but shortly after, both fell down 
and expired, to the consternation of the bystanders. One of 
those who died was a native of Jerusalem.” (Gh. xii.) The sea 
encircles this great island of BacMus on every side, except that 
to the north and west there is an isthmus which affords a 
passage to the opposite coasU Baaut constructed this place by 
heaping up mud, fi^nd her footprint is still to be seen in the 
mountain ecrrlv h ralf opoi;). 

And the great king traced his descent from her race. The 
island is six days’ journey in breadth, and twelve days’ journey 
in length. It is populous and delightful. Its natural produc-* 
tions are magnificent, and the sea furnishes fish of the finest 
flavour, and in the greatest abundance, to the inhabitants of the 
coast. Wild beasts are numerous in the mountains, of which 
elephants are the largest of all. There is ^so t^e most fragrant 
of cassia (xao'/a ^ A^ctf/tarixcorffTij). 

They find stones containing gold in the rivers, and pearls on 
the sea-shore. Four kings govern the inland, all subordinate 
to the paramount sovereign, to^whom they pay as tribute, cassia^ 
iv^y, gems, and pearls ; for the king has gold in the gre$dest 
abundance. The first of these kings reigns in the south, where 
there are herds pf elephants, of which great numbers are cap^ 
tured of surprising size. In this region the idipre is inhos- 
pitable, and destitute of inhabitants, but tlie city; in which the 
governor resides, lies inland, and is said to be large and 
flourishing. The second king governs the western regions 
which produce cinnamon (rwv wpdf Wxipwf Terpai/Lfi^imv r&v 
KivvaficDfiofipwv)) and it was there the Tyrian ships cast 
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anchor. The third rules the region towards the norths which 
produces pearls. He has made a great rampart on the isthmus 
to control the passage of the barbarians from the opposite coast ; 
for they used to make incursions in great numbers, and de- 
stroyed all the houses, temples, and plantations they co\ild reach, 
and slew such men as were near, or could not flee to the moun- 
tains. The fourth king governs the region to the east, pro- 
ducing the richest gems in surprising profusion ; the ruby, the 
sapphire, and diamond. All these, being the brothers of the 
great king in Bochapatta, are appointed to rule over these 
places, and he who is the eldest of the brothers has the supreme 
power, and is called the chief and mighty ruler. He has% 
thousand black elephants, and five light-coloured ones. The 
black are abundant, but the fair-coloured are rare, and found 
nowhere except in this island, and the black ones do homage^to 
them. Having captured such a one, they bring him to the 
king in Bochapatta, whose peculiar prerogative it is to ride on 
a white elephant, this being unlawful for his subjects. There 
are many fierce crocodiles in ^e rivers, and they ai*e killed by 
crowds of men who rush with shouts into the water, armed 
with sharp stakes. And ten days after they arrived in Bo- 
chapatta, many Tyrians joined Bachius in hunting crocodiles.” 
(Ch. xii.) **'\^en the ships returned to Tyre, Joramus gave 
orders to erect a pillar at . the temple of Melicarthus, and to 
engrave on it an account of all that had taken place. This 
pillar was thrown down in the eai*thquake of last year, but 
it was not broken, so that the narrative can even now be seen.” 

BOOK VIII. 

(Ch. i.) " This* is the voyage which Joramus, the king of the 
Tyrians, ordered Joramus, the priest of Melicarthus, to recount 
and to engrave on a pillar in the temple of Melicarthus, and 
Sydyk, the scribe, having foiur copies, was directed to send 
them to the Sidonians, the Byolians, the Aiadians, and the 
Berythians. The other copies can nowhere be found, and &e 
pillar lies shattered in the ruins of the temple, but the copy of 
the Byblians is still left in the Temple of Baaltis, end its words 
are to this effect.” 

. (Ch. ii.) Hierbas, the son of Bortophas, and king of the 
l^rians, thuys addressed Joramus, the priest of Madynus, at 
the time wh'ra.dgs were first ripe: * Taking a book and pen, 
describe all. the cities and islands fuid colonies and the countries 
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of the barbarians, and the forces of thefts all, and their ships of 
war and of burthen, and their scythe-armed chariots. For 
when our ships of war, sailing ^ the island of Bachius, 
reached the remotest parts eastward that we knew, the ex- 
tremitieg^of all lands, and the nations that inhabited them, we 
• discovered things unknown to *our aij^cestors. For our an- 
cestors, sailing only to the islands and the region extending to 
the west, knew nothing of the countries which we have ex- 
plored to the east : you will therefore write all these things for 
the information of posterity.* When having prostrated myself 
before the king, on his saying these things, and having re- 
turned to my own house, I wrote as follows ; — 

• •••••• 

(Ch. xvi.) To the eastward dwell the Babylonians 

and Medians and ^Ethiopians. The city of the Babylonians is 
flourishing and populous t Media produces white horses; 
^Ethiopia is barren and arid near the sea, and mountainous in 
the interior. And further to, the east is the peninsula of 
Bachius, whither the ships of Hierbas sailed.’* 

On this narrative of Sanchoniathon it is only necessary to 
remark that the allusion in ch. ix. to the assistance rendered 
by the Tyrians to Irenius of Judea, when buitding his palace, 
in supplying him with timber aifd^squared stones, is almost 
literally copied from the passage in the Old Testament (1 Kings, 
ix. 11), where Hiram is stated to have furnished to Solomon 
cedar trees and fir trees,** for the building of the Temple. 

The cession by Irenius of the city and harbour of llotha 
refers to the resort of the T^ans to Ezion G-eber, or Eloth^ 
in the uElanitic Gulf of the Bed Sea, lb., v. .26, whence they 
piloted the ships of Solomon, which once in every three years 
returned with cargoes of gold from Ophir. (Ib., v. 28.) 

As to the incidents and observations recorded by the Phoeni- 
cian travellers during their jdlhiey to the interior of Ceylon, — 
the kings by which it was governed, the natural productions of 
the various regions, the footprint on Adam’s Peak, the incur- 
sions of the Malabars, the ascendency of their religion, the 
absence of camels, the abundance of elephants, and the culti- 
vation of cinnamon, — all these are so palpably imitated from the 
accounts of Cosmas Indico-pleustes, and the voyages of Arabian 
mariners, that it is almost unnece^ssarj to point to the parallel 
passages from which they are taken. 
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CHAP. n. 


* INDIAN, ARABIAN, AND PERSIAN AUTHORITIEa 

I 

On closing the volume of Comas, we part with the last 
of the Greek writers whose pages guide us tlu-ough the 
mist that obscures the early history of Ceylon. The reli- 
gion of the Hindus is based on a system of physical error, 
so incompatible with the extensien of scientific truth, that 
in their language the term “geography” is unknown.* 
But stiU it is remarkable as an illustration of the uninquir- 
ing character of the people, that the allusiohs of Indian 
authors to Ceylon, an island of such magnitude, and so 
close to their own country, are pre-eminent for ab- 
surdity and igporance. Their “Lanka” and its inha- 
bitants are but the d^t^rtion of a reality into a myth. 
So late as the eleventh century, Albtrouni, the Arabian 
geographer, says that the Hindus at that day thought 
the island haunted ; their ships sailing past it, kept at a 
distance from its shores ; and even at the present day, 
it is the popular belief on the continent of India that the 
interior of Ceylon is peopled by demons and monkeys.® 
This degree of popular ignorance regarding a country so 
contiguous to their own, appears to have prevailed amongst 
the Bfindus in all ages. The s^ry embodied in their great 

* The Arabians began the atndj 86 Goyemor of Ceylon, in 1804^ and 
IfUbk that they, too, had to bonow a who, on his return to the oontinent, 

from the Greeks, whence their 'wrote a history of the island, in 

which he repeats the belief current 

* Mooa^a mndu FatU^heon, p. 318; among his countrymen, that the 
Hoob apedrs of ap educated Indian interior was not inhabited by human 
gentleiiiitti who ^as attached aa beings of the ordinaiy ahapes.*’ — 
Munshi to the of Mr« Nor^ K 329. 
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national poem the Ramayana\ wUldi is probably flie 
most ancient epic in existence, although itd main inddento 
turn upon the invasion of Lailka (^ylon) from Indiaf 
evinces not the most remote evidence of acquaintance 
with even the physical features of an island wh^n sight 
from their shores. Bama, the hero of the poem, son to 
Dasartha, the King of Ayodhya (the modem Qude), has. 
the misfortune to have his wife €ita carried off by Bawana, 
the sovereign of Ceylon; and the Ramayarw^ like the 
Riad, is devoted to a description of the eaq>e^tiQn add 
siege which he conducted for her recpvisgfy. Bi the course 
of it, the great causeway of Adam’s Bridge ^was con- 
structed, for the passage of the army, by IBmum&n, the 
monkey deity^ ; and one of the most calamitous incidents 
of the war is the conflagration of the capital, owing to the 
(lemons having maliciously set fire to Hanum^’s tail.® The 
author of the Ramayana speaks of Ceylon as of prodigious 
dimensions, and separated from India by seas of infinite 
width. He describes the island as covered by forests of 
surpassing luxuriance, adorned with magnificent buildings, 
and protected by a fortified capital, whose battlemented 
castles and formidable bulwark bade defiance to all as- 
sailants. The whole narrative is an illustrative specimen 
of eastern romance, unreheved by a single incident to im- 
part to it an air of reality, except some allusions to the 
gems of the island, its chahk shells, and fishery of pearls.* 
But the century in which Cosmas wrote witnessed the rise 
of a power whose ascendant energy diffused a new character 


• 

1 An English version of the first 
and second books of this remarkable 
poem was published by CAERf and 
Mabshhan at Serampore in 160fi-10; 
and translations more or lep coin- 
plete have been since published in -* 
Italian by Gobbebio, in Modem Greek 
W DEMETBTirs Galanos^ ond in 
itench by Favohe, 8vo. Paris, 1857. 
The stoi^ of the^oem will bo found 
in Mrs. India^ ^.| ck. 


iv., and in the Westminster Mevieto 
for October, 1848. 


VoL JI. p. 564. 

’ FATTCHE,toq[i.vi.6ec.xliz.,p.d85. 
Hanupi&n is described approach- 
ing Lanka. Cette tille, que pro- 
tege une mer, riche en mines van^os 
d5 pierrerios, jonchde aux phases de 
la lune par des aipas de conques et 
huitres a perles.’*— Fauoiib, tom. vL 

p.00. 
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over the poHcy and literature of the East. Scarcely 
twenty years elapsed in the interval between his death 
and the birth of Mahbme't — and during the two centuries 
that ensued, so electric was the influence of Islam, that 
its supremacy was established with a rapidity beyond 
parallel, from the sierras of Spain to the borders of China. 
•The dominions of the Khahfs exceeded in extent the 
utmost empire of the Eomans; and so undisputed was 
the sway* of the new religion, that a follower of the 
Prophet could travel amidst believers of his own faith, 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
chain of the Atlas to the mountains of Tartary. 

Syria and Egypt were amongst its earliest con- 
quests ; and the power thus interposed between the 
Greeks and their former channels of trade, effectually 
excluded them from the commerce of India. The 
Persians and the Arabs became its imdisputed masters, 
^pid Alexandria and Seleucia declined in importance 
as Bassora and Bagdad rose to the rank of Oriental 
emporiums.* 

Early in the sixth century, the Persians under Chosroes 
Nouschirvan held a distingidshed position in the East, 
their ships frequented the harbours of India, and their 
fleet was successful in an expedition against Ceylon 
to redress the wrongs done to some of their fellow- 
countrymen who had settled there for purposes of 
trade.* 

The Arabs, who had been familiar with India before 
it was known to the Greeks®, and who had probably 
availed themselves of the monsoons long Before Hippalus 
.-...2 < 


> HoBEBTSON was of opinion, that 
such was the aversion of the Persians 
to the sea, that no commercial inteiv 
course took place between Persia and 
India. s. i. p. 9. But this 
is at variance with the testimonv of 
CosKAa lirnico^XSiraTss, as well as 
of IIamza of Ispahon and others. 

" Hamza. lsPAHAN£NSiSyil»na;.Tol. 


ii. c. 2. p. 43. Petropol, 1848, 8vo. 
Beinaup, MSmoire mr Vlnde, p. 121. 

’ There is an obscure sentence in 
PmKT which would seem to imply 
that the Arabs had settled in 0e3doh 
Wor^ the first century of our Chris- 
tian^ era Rfigi cultum Liberi 
patris. caterU — ^Lib. vi. 

C.22. 
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ventured to trust to them, began in the fourth and 
fifth centuries to establish themselves as merchants at 
Cambay and Surat, at Mangalore, Calicut, Coulam, and 
other Malabar ports \ whence they if^ated to Ceylon, 
die govemnient of which was remarkable for its tolerar 
tion of aU religious sects ^ and its hospitable reception 
of fugitives. 

It is a curious circumstance, related by Beladoby, who’ 
Kved at the court of the Khalif of Bagdad in the ninth 
centiiry, that an outrage committed by Indian pirates 
upon some Mahometan ladies, the daughters of traders 
who had died in Ceylon, and whose families the ying 
Dalupiatissa 11., A.D. 700, was sending to tiieir homes 
in the valley, of the Tigris, served as the plea under 
which Hadjadj, the fanatical governor of Irak, directed 
the first Mahometan expedition for subjugating the valley 
of the Indus.® 

From the eighth till the eleventh century the Persians 
and Arabs continued to exercise the same influence 

^ GildemeisieB; Scriptorea Ardbi enlevferent le navire avec ce qu’il 
de Hebm Indtcis, p. 40. renfermait. Dans cette extr^mit4; 

^ Eubisi, tom. 1 . p. 72. ^ ' une de ces femmes de la tribu de 

3 The chief of the Indus was the Yarboua, s’^cria : < Quo n’es-tu oh 
Buddhist Ffince Daher, whose Hadjadj!’ Cette nouvelleetant par- 
capital was at Daybal; near the venue a Hadjadj, il r^pondit : ‘Me 
modern Kurachee. The story, as it voiH.’ Aussit6t il envoys un d^put4 
appears in the MS. of Beladory in it Ddher pour Tinviter k faire mettre 
the library of Leyden, has been ex- ces femmes en liberty. Mais Daher 
tracted by Reinaud in his Frofjmcna r^pondit : * Ce sout des pirates qui 
Arabes et Peracma rdatifs d rinde^ ont enlevd ces femmes, et je n’ai 
No. y. p. 101^ with tJie following aucune autorite sur les lavisseurs.’ 
translation : — Alois Hadjadj enrages Obeyd Allah, 

“ Sous le goiivemement de Mo- tils de Nabhan, k faire une expedition 
hammed, • le roi de Tile du Rubis centre D^bal.” — P. 190. 
(Djezyret-Alyacout) ofirit k Hadjadj The Island of Rubies” was the 
des femmes musulmanes qui ayment Persian name for Ceylon, and in this 
re 9 u le jour dons ses etats, et dont particular instance Febishta con- 
ies peres, livres k la profession du nrms the identical application of these 
commerce, etaient morts. Le prince two names, vol. iL p. 402. See 
esp^rait par \k gagner Tamiti^ de vol. xlvi. p. 131, 163 ; 

Hadjadj ; mais le navire oh Ton Reimtaitp, M 4 m , mr PFtde , p. 180 ; 
avait embaiqud ces femmes fut at- PektHcn dea Voyagea, Disc. p. xli. 
taqud par une peuplade de race Meyd, Abouefeda, Iniirod, voL i. p. 
des environs de Daybal, qui dtait coclxxxv. ; Elpiiikstoke’s India^ b» 
mont4e sur des barques. Les Meyds v. ch. i. p. 260. 
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over the opulent commerce of Ceylon that was afteiv 
wards enjoyed by the Portuguese and Dutch in succes- 
sion between 1505, ando the expulsion of the latter by 
the British in 1796. During this early period, there- 
fore, we must look for the continuation of accounts 
regarding Ceylon to the literature of the Arabs and 
Persians, and more especially to the former, by whom 
"geography was first cultivated as a science in the eighth 
and ninth centuries under the auspices' of the KhaJife 
Almansour and Almamoun. 

On turning to the Arabian treatises on geography, it 
will be foimd that the Mahometan writers on these 
subjects were for the most_part grave and earnest men 
who, though liable equally with the imaginative Greeks to 
be imposed on by their informants, exercised somewhat 
more caution, and were more disposed to confine their 
writings to statements of facts derived from safe au- 
thorities, or to matters which they had themselves seen. 
In their hands scientific geography combined theoretic 
precision, which had been introduced by their prede- 
cessors, with the extended observation incident to the 
victories and enlarged dominion of the Khalifs. Ac- 
curate knowledge was essential for the ciyil govern- 
ment of their conquests ^ ; and the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
indispensable once at least in the life of every Mahct- 
metan*, rendered the followers of the new feith ac- 
quainted with many countries in addition to their 
own.® 

Hence the records of their voyages, though present- 


^ La science g^ographique^ 
comme les autres sciences en g^n4- 
xal, notamment I’astronomie^ com- 
menya k se foimer ch$z les Arabes^ 
dans la demidre moiti^ du yiii* siede^ 
et se fixa dans la premiere moiti4 du 
ix\ On fit usaM des itin^radres 
traces pav' les chm des armies con- 
qu^ralvtes et des tableaux dresses 
par les gouvemeurs .de provinces j 


er meme temps on mit & la contri- 
bution les m^thodcs propag^es par 
les Indians, les Persons, et sortout 
les Qrecs^ qui avaient apport^ le plus 
de precision dans leurs operations.” 
— KSINAiii), Mrad. Aboul/eda, 
p. xl. 

» BEiirAun, j^Orod. Ahatd/eda, p. 
cxxiL 

* Ibid,, vol. i. p. xl. * 
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ing numerous exaggmntioDS and assertions ^Stogeiher 
incredible, exhibit a superiority over the productions 
of the Greeks and Bomans. .To avoid the. fault of 
dulness, both the latter were accustomed to enliven 
their topographical itineraries,' not so much by ^ moving 
accidents,” and “hair4>readth ’scapes,” as by mingling 
fandM descriptions of monsters and natural [^eno- 
mena with romantic accoimts of the gems and splen-' 
dours of the East. 

From Ctbsias to Sir John Maundbvillb, every early 
traveller in India had his ‘‘hint to speak,” and each 
strove to embellish his story by incorporating with such 
facts as he had witnessed, improbable reports collected 
from the representations of others. Such were thmr ex- 
cesses in this direction, that the Greeks formed a class 
of “ paradoxical ” literature, by collecting into separate 
volumes the marvels and wonders gravely related by 
their voyagers and historians.* 

The Arabs, on the contrary, with soimder discretion, 
generally kept their “ travellers’ histories ” distinct from 
their sober narratives, and whilst the marvellous in- 
cidents related by adventurous seamen were received 
as materials for the stoiy-tellers and romancers, the staple 
of their geographical works consisted of truthful de- 
scriptions of the countries visited, their forms of govern- 
ment, their institutions, their productions, and their 
trade. 

In illustration of this matter-of-fact character of the 
Arab topographers, the most familiar example is that 
known by the poptdar title of the Voyages of the 


^ Such are the MimbUei Au9* 
cuUaiiones of Abistotie, the /n- 
credilnlia of Palepixates, the 
tonarum Mwabilium CoUedio of 
TiooNus Oabyshus, the 
rainlea of Apollonius the Meaobb^ 
and the Collections of Phlboon of 


Tralles, Michael Bellits, and many 
other Greeks^ of the Jjower .Bmnire. 
For a succinct account of wse 
compilers, see Wbstebhan’s Hapa- 
Scriptarea JRerum Jfiroh 
hilirni GrtecL Brunksrick, 1889. 
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two MaK6metam\ who travelled in Lidia jand China 
in the beginning of the ninth century. The book pro- 
fesses to give an acpount, of the countries lying between 
Bassora and Canton ; and in its unpretending style, and 
useful notices of commerce in those seas, it resembles 
the record, which the merchant Abeian has left us in 
the Periplm, of the same trade as it existed seven 
'centuries previously, in the hands of the Greeks. 
The efffly portion of the book, which was written 
A.P. 851, was taken down from the recital of Soley- 
man, a merchant who had frequently made the voy- 
ages he describes, at the epoch when the commerce 
of Bagdad, under the Ehahfr, was at the height of its 
prosperity. The second part was added sixty years 
later, by Abou-zeyd Hassan, an amateur geographer, 
of Bassora (contemporary with l^assoudi), from the 
reports of mariners returning from China, and is, to 
a great extent, an amplification of the notices supplied 
by Soleyrdan. 

SoLEYMAir describes the sea of Herkend, as it lay 
between the Laccadives and Maldives^ on the west, 
arid swept round eastward by Cape Comorin and 
Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon, thus enclosing the precious 
fishery for pearls. In Serendib, his earliest attention 
was devoutly directed to the sacred footstep on Adam’s 
Peak ; in his name for which, ^Al-rohoun^ we trace the 
Buddhist name for the district, Eohima, so often occur- 
ring in the Methmoanso? This is the earliest notice of 


1 It was first published Renatt- 
DOT in 1718^ the unique MS. 
now in* the Biblioth^ue impdriale 
of Paris, and a^n hj Reinaud in 
1845, with a viuuable discourse pre- 
fixed on the nature and extent of 
^o Indian trade prior to the tenth 
century. — lUMm dea Voyages faUs 
jpor m Ardhes dt Us Persons dans 
Vlnde e6 Chine Jans h ix* SMe, ^c. 


2 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1845. 

* The Dm” of Anunianus Mar- 
cellinus, who along 'with the Singha- 
lese SeUndivV^ sent ambassadors 
to the Emperor Julian, 1. xxii. 
c. 7. ^ 

^ A portion of the district near 
Tangalle is known to the present day 
as Rouna.” — Mahawaneo^ ch. ix. 
p. 67 \ ch. xxii. p. 180, ftc« 
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the Mussulman tradition, ^hich. associates thSTstory of 
Adam with Ceylon, though it was current amongst 
the Copts in the fourth and fifth centuries.^ On all 
sides of the . mountain, he adds, are the mines of rubies, 
hyacinths, and other gems ; the interior produces aloes ; 
and the sea the highly valued chank shells, which served 
the Indians for trumpets.^ The island wa& subject to 
two kings ; and on the death of the chief one his body 
was placed on a low carriage, with the head declining 
till the hair swept the ground, and, as it was drawn 
slowly along, a female, with a bunch of leaves, swept 
dust upon the features, Crying : Men, behold your king, 
whose will, but yesterday, was law! To-day, he bids 
farewell to the world, and the Angel of Death has 
seized his spirit. Cease, any longer, to be deluded by 
the shadowy pleasum^ of Ufe.” At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, which lasted for three days, the corpse 
was consumed on a pyre of sandal, camphor, and other 
aromatic woods, and the ashes scattered to the winds.® 
The. widovi of the king was sometimes burnt along with 
his remains, but compliance with the custom was not 
Ifeld to be compulsory. 

Such is the account of Soleyman, but, in the second 
part of the manuscript, Abou-zeyd, on the authority of 
another, informant, Ibn Wahab, who had sailed to the 
same countries, speaks of the pearls of Ceylon, and adds, 
regarding its precious stones, tliat they are obtained in 
part from the soil, but chiefly from those points of the 
beach at which the rivers flowed into the sea and to 
which the gems are carried down by the torrents from 
the hills.^ . 

Abou-zbyd describes the' frequent conventions of the 
heads of the national religion, and the attendance of 

1 See the account of Adam’s Peak, persons of exalted rank, continued as 
Vol. II. Pt. TH. ch. ii, long as the native dynasty held the 

* Abou-zeyd, Udatim, vol. i. throne of Kandy. — See Knox’s Jlis- 

p. 6. toricai Udation of Ceylon^ A. D. 1681, 

* lb,, p. 60. The practice of bum- Part iii. c. ii. 

ing the remains of the kings and of ^ Ibid,, vol. i. p. 127. 

VOL. I. Q Q 
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scribes Cr write down from flieir dictation the doctrines 
of Buddhism, the legends of its prophets, and the 
precepts of its law. This statenient has an obvious 
reference to the' important events recorded in the 
Mahawamo ^\ — the reduction of the tenets, orally de- 
livered by Buddha, to their written form, as they appear 
in the Pittakatayan ; the translation of the A^iaJcaiJia, 
' from Singhalese into Pali, in the reign of Mahanamo, 
A. D. 410^32 ; as also to the singular care displayed, at 
all times, by the kings and the priesthood, m preserving 
authentic records of every event connected with the 
national religion and its history. 

Abou-zeyd adverts to the richness of the temples of 
the Singhalese, and to the colossal dimensions of ijieir 
sta-tues, and dwells with particularity on the toleration 
of all religious sects in the isl^i^ as attested by the 
existence there, in the ninth century, of a sect of Mani- 
chaeans, and a commimity of Jews.® 


^ Ma^wimso, ch. xxxiii. p. 207; 
ch. xxxvii. p. 252. 

^ It was to Ceylon that the terri- 
fied worshippers of Siva betook them- 
selves in their flighty when Mahmoud 
of Ghuznee smote the idol and over- 
threw the temple of.Somnaut, A.n. 
1025. (FerishtA; transl. by Briggs^ 
vol. i. p. 71; Beiraud, Introd, to 
Abovlfeda, vol. i. p. ceexlix. Jlil- 
moirea mr tlnde, p. 270.) Twenty 
years previously^ when the same' 
orthodox invader routed the schis- 
matic Carmathians at Moultan^ the 
fugitive chief of the Sheohs found an 
asylum in Cevlon. f HsiNAni); Joum, 
vdL xlv. p. ^3 ; vol. xlvi. p. 
] 29.) The latter circumstance serves 
to show that the Mahometans in 
Ceylon have ^ not been uniformly 
SonneeSj and it may probably throw 
light on a fact of much local interest 
connected with Colombo. There for- 
meriy stood there^ ip the Mahometan 
OeiUfitezy, a stone with an ancient 
inscription in Cudcxharacters^ which 
no one could decipher, but which was 
said to record the virtues of a man pf 
mngpilar virtue, who had arrived in 
the . idaiid in the tenth century. 


About the year 1787 A. n., one of the 
Dutch officials removed the stone to 
the spot where he was building, and 
placed it where it now stands, at oi^ 
pf the steps to his door.” This is the 
account given by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, who, in 1827, sent a copy 
of the inscription to the Boym 
Asiatic Society of London. Gilde- 
mristeb pronoimces it to be written 
in Caimathic characters, and to com- 
memorate an Arab who died a.1). 
848. ^^'Earmathacis quss dicuntur 
literis exarata viro cuidam Arabo 
Mortuo, 948 A. n. posita,” Script, 
Arabi de Bebua h/meU^ p. 59. A 
trondation of the inscription by Lee 
was published in Tram, Boy, Asiat, 
vol. i. p. 545, from which it 
wpears that the deceased, Khalid 
Ion Abu Bakaya, distinguished him- 
self by obtaining ^'securily for re- 
ligion, wifli other advantagiM, in the 
year 817 of the Hejira.’* Lobe was 
disposed to think that this might be 
the tomb of the Lnaum Abu Abd 
Allah, who first taught the Maho- 
metans the route by wbhdi pilgrims 
might proceed fropa India to the 
sacred footst^ on Adam’s Peak. 
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Ibn Wahab, his informant, appears to have h^ed back 
with singular pleasure to the delighiful voyages which 
he had made tl^ugli th^ remarkable stUl-water channels, 
elsewhere described, which form so peculiar a feature on 
the seaborde of Ceylon, and to Yrhich the Arabs gave 
the obscure term of “ gobbs.”^ Here months were 
consumed by the mariners, amidst flowers and over- 
hanging woods, with the enjoyments of abimdant food* 
andr exhilarating draughts of arrack flavoured with 
honey. The natives of the island were devoted to 
pleasure, and their days were spent in cock-flghting 
and games of chance, into which they entered with so 
much eagerness as to wager the joints of their , fingers 
when all else was lost. 

But the most interesting passages in the narrative of 
Abou-zeyd are those, relating to the portion of Ceylon 
which served as the emporium for the active and opulent 
trade of wliich the island was then, in every sense of the 
word, the centre. Gibbon, on no other ground than 
its “capacious harbour,” pronounces Trincomalie to 
have been the port which received and dismissed the 
fleets of the East and West.® But the nautical groimds 
are even stronger than the historical for regarding 
this as improbable ; — the winds and the oiirrents, 
as weU as its geogrtiphical ^position, render Trinoo- 
malie difficult of access to vessels coming* from the 
Bed Eea or the Persian GUlf ; and it js evident from 
the narrative of Soleyman and Ibn Wahab, that 

But besides the discrepancy of the and four Jews. — Gtldemisisteb, 
names, the Imaum died in the jjrear Script, Arabiy p. 58 5 Edbisi^ 1 
A. D. 953, and was interred at Shiraz, Glim. sec. 6 . 

where Ion Batuta made a visit to hie ^ Arab. For an ac- 

tomb. {TrofoAsj transl. Befb^mebt, count of those of Ceylon, see VoL I. 
&c., tom. ii. p. 79^ . Pt. i. ch. i. p. 42. The idea enter- 

EdbisI; in his Geography, writing tained by the Arabs of these Qobbs, 
in the twelftbi century, confirms the xwill be found in a passage from 
account of Abou-zeyd as to the Albyroimi, given by Rkibaud, FVas/- 
toleration of all sects in Ceylon, and mens ArmeSy ^c,y 119, and Jcum, 
illustrates it by the fact, that of the A»ixt, vol. xhr. ‘ p. 261. See also 
sixteen ofilcerawhofonped the egun- Edkisi, G^op,, tom. i. p. 78. * 

cil of the king, four were Buddhists, * Decline and FaUj cn. xl. 
four Mnssulmaas, four Christians, 
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ships avloliiig themselves of the monsoons to cross, the 
Indian Ocean, crept along the shore to Cape Comorin ; 
and passed close by Adam’s Bridge tO reach their destined 
ports.* 

An opinion has been advanced by Bertolacci that the 
enia-cpdt was Mantotte, at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Manaar. Presuming that the voyages both ways 
■ were made through the Idanaar channel, he infers that 
the ships of Arabia and India, rather than encounter 
the long delay of waiting for the change of the mon- 
soon to effect the passage, would prefer to “ flock to the 
Straits of Manaar, and those which, from their size, could 
not pass the shallow water, would be unloaded, and their 
merchandise transshipped into other vessels, as they 
arrived from the opposite coast, or deposited in stores to 
await an opportunity of conveyance.”^ Hence Mantotte, 
he concludes, was the station chosen for such combined 
operations. 

But Bertolacci confines his remarks to the Arabian and 
Indian crafts alone : he leaves out of consideration the ships 
of the largest size called in the Periplus xo’Ka.vho^mvrct, 
which kept up the communication between the west and 
east coast of India, in the time of the Eomans, and he 
equally^overlooks the great junks of the Chinese, which, 
by aid of the magnetic compass 9, made bold passages 
from Java^ to Malabar, and from Malabar to Oman, — 
vessels which (on the authortty of an ancient Arabic MS.) 
Beinaud says carried ffom four to five hundred men, with 
arms and naphtha, to defend themselves against the 
pirates of Incha.* 

* Ajbqit-zeyd, voL i. pr 128 ; Rei-i € * See the Kcctah^d-a^qjah, ” 

BkcourSf — lxix.f probably written by Massoudi. Rei- 

hntrod, Abouleeda, p. cdxii. naub, M4moire8 sur Vlnde, p. 200 ; 

^ Bertolacci^s Ceyhn, pp. 18, 19. Bekttum IHscourSj pp. lx.* ixviii . ; 

• The knowledge of the mariner’s Aboulfeda, Introd, oclxii. May not 
compass, probably possessed by the this early mention of the use of 
Chinese prior to the twelfth century, naphtha” by the Chinese for bum- 
is dispussed by Klafroth in his ing the ships ofan enemy, tlufow some 

Ldtre AM, le Barm Humboldt mr li^t on the disauisitions adverted to 
Ttnvmtim de la houMoleP Paris, by Gibbon, ch. lii., as to Ihe nature 
1834. . of ^^the Greek Jire^ so destructive to 
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On this point we have the personal testimony of 
the Chinese traveller Fa Hian, who at the ond. of the 
fourth century sailed ^direct from ’Ceylon for China, in a 
merchant vessel so large as to 'a^^mmodate two hun- 
dred persons, and having in tow a smeQler one, as 
a precaution against dangers by sea' : — and Ibn Batuta 
saw, at Calicut, in the fourteenth century, junks from- 
China capable of accommodating a thousand men, of 
whom four hundred were soldiers, and each of these 
large ships was followed by three • smaller.* Wifh 
vessels of such magnitude, it would be neither ex- 
pedient nor practicable to navigate the shallows in the 
vicinity of Manaar ; and besides, Mantotte, or, as it was 
anciently called, Mahatitta or Maha-totta, “the great 
ferry,” although it existed as a port upwards of four 
hundred years before the Christian era, was at no period 
an emporium of commerce. Being ’situated so close to 
Auarajapoora, the ancient capital, it derived its notoriety 
from being the point of arrival and departirre of the 
Malabars who resorted to the island ; and the only 
trade for wliich it afforded facilities was the occasional 
importation of the produce of the opposite coast of 
In^a.® It is not only probable,, but almost certain, 
that during the naiddle ages, and especially prior to the 
eleventh century, when the’ trade with Persia and 
Arabia was at its height, Mantotte afforded the facilities 
indicated by Bertolacci to the smaller craft that availed 

the fleets of their assailants during the large vessels in which the trade 
the first and second siego of Obnstan- 'was canded between Tamlbok, on the 
tinoplo in the seventh and eighth Hoogly, and Ceylon; — “A cette 
centuries P Gibbon says that tl^ dpoque, des marchands, se mettant 
principal ingredient was naphtha, ana cn mer avec de grands vaisseauz, 
that we Greek emjieror learned ^e firent route vers le sud-ouest ; et au 
secretofitscomposiudnfirom a Syrian commencement de rhiver,’ le vent 
who deserted from the service of 'the dtant ihvorable, aprds une navigation 
TfhnJif Bid the Khalif acquire the de quatorze nuits et d’autant de jours, 
knowledge from the Chinese, whose on arriva au Boyaume de9 Lions ,'** — 
ships, it i^pears, were armed with Ibid, cham xxxvi. p. 828. 
some preparation of this nature in * Ibn Baiuta, ^e’s translation^ 
their voyages to Bassora P p. 172. 

1 ch. xl. p. 359. In a ^ MahawansOf ch.vii. p. 61 f ch. xxv. 

previous passage, Fa Hian describes p. 166 j ch. xxxv. p. 2I7. 

Q Q 3 
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themselves of the Paumbam p^age ; but we have still 
to ascertain the^ particular harbour which was the 
centre of the more. imp< 3 rtant commerce between China 
and the West. That liarbour I believe to have been 
Point de Galle. 

Abou-zeyd describes the rendez\80us of the ships arriv- 
• ing from Oman, where they met those bound for the 
Persian Gulf, as lying hatf-way between Arabia and 
China. “It was the centre,” he says, “of the trade in 
aloes and camphor, in sandal-wood, ivory and lead.” * 
This emporium he denominates “ Kalah,” and when we 
remember that he is speaking of a voyage which he him- 
self had not made, and of countries then very imperfectly 
known to the people of the West, we need not be sur- 
prised that he calls it an island, or rather a peninsida. 

According to him, “ Kalah” was at that period subject 
to the Maharaja of*Zabedj, the sovereign of a singular 
kingdom of which little is known. . It appears, however, 
to have been -formed about the commencement of the 
Christian era ; and to have extended, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, over the groups of islands south and west 
of Malacca, including Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, which 
had become the resort of a vast population of Indians, 
Chinese, and Malays.^ The sovereign of this opulent em- 
pire had brought under his dominion the territory of the 
King of Comar, the southern extremity of the Dekkan®, 
and at the period when Abou-zeyd wrote, he likewise 
claimed' the sovereignty of “ Kalah.” 

This incident is not mentioned in the Singhalese chro- 
nicles, but their silence is not to be regarded as conclu- 


^ Abou-zeyd, Belationy toL i. 
p. 93 ; Keinaud, Disc, p. Ixxiy. 

* Joum, Asiat, toI. xlix. p. 206$ 
Elphxkstone’s b. iii. x. p. 
168 ; REtEAUD, MSmoires aur 
p. 3^; Mtod, Aboulfeda, p. cccxc. 
liaron Waldcenaer has ascertained, 
from tbe puranas and other Hinda 

Mab^^a continued 628, 

tfter Twch the islands were sub- 
diyided into numerous sovereignties. 


See Majob’s Introduction to ike In- 
dian Voyages m the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury ^ in the Hakluyt FM, p. 
xxvii. 

> MJtssduni relates the conquest of 
the kingdom of Comar by tiie Maha- 
raja of Zabedj, nearly m the same 
words as it is told iy Abou*-z^d$ 
Gildbmsisteb, Script.*Arab,, pp. 145, 
146. Reieaud, Mtmoires sur tinde, 
p: 225 . 
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sive* evidence against its pro£>ability ; the historians of 
tile Hindus ignore the expedition of Alexander the Great, 
and it is possible that those of Oeylon, indiSeient to all 
that did not directly concern the rehgibn of Buddha, may 
have felt 'httle interest in the fortunes of Galle, situated as 
it was at the remote extrentity of the island, and in a 
region that hardly acknowledged even a nominal alle- 
giance to the Singhalese crown. 

The assertion of Abou-zeyd as to the sovereignty of 
the Maharaja of Zabedj, at Kalah, is consistent with the 
statement of Sole3nnan in the first portion of the work, 
that “ the island was in subjection to two monarchs ; ” ^ 
and this again agrees with, the report of Sopater to 
Cosmas Indico-pleustes, who adds that the king who 
possessed the hyacinth was at enmity with the king of 
the country in which were the harboim and the great 
emporium,® 

But there is evidence that the subjection of this poi> 
tion of Ceylon to the chief of the great insular empire 
was at that period cunently believed in the East. • In 
the ■ “ Garsharsp-Namah” a Persian poem of the tenth 
century, by Asedi, a manuscript of which was in the 
possession of Sir William Ouseley, the story turns on a 
naval expedition, fitted out by Delak, whose dominions 
extended from Persia to Palestine, and despatched afr 
the request of the Maharaja against Baku, the King of 
Ceylon. In the course of the narrative, Garsharsp and his 
fleet readi their destination at Kalah, an^ thertf achieve 
a victory over the “ Shah of Serendib.” ® 

It must be observed, that one form of the Arabic 
letter k is sounded like p, so that Kalah would sound 
like Gala^ and to the present day the Moors of C^lon 

> SdaUxon, toI. i. p. 0. means an " endoaure,” and the deeply 

* die ii /SaffiXtTc tiViv ev rji vtpif. bayed haibour o( Galle would serra 

IvivTUH dXX^Xafi', i (k ixwv rov to justify the name. Gofib signifies 
•vAiavOnr, aai i irepoc f ^ ro dXXo a rock, and this deriystion would be 
Iv f i<nl tfLw6pu>» xal i; Xi/ivii. . equally sustained by the dangerous 

CosKAS InsicoPL. coral reefs which obstract the eS'^ 

* Ousblxt’s Travdt, voL i. p. trance to the port, and by other na- 

* RttbA may poeeibly be identical tural features of tire place, 
with the Singmdese word yob, which 

4 « 4 
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write and pronounce Galle Kaleh, in the same manner as 
it is spelled in thc^ travels of Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth 
century. The identity, however, is established not 
merely by similarity of sound, but by the concurrent 
testimony of Cosmaa and the Arabian geographers as 
to the nature and extent of the intercourse between China 
and Persia, statements which are intelligible if referred 
to this particular point, but inapplicable to any other. 

Coupled with these considerations, the identity of 
name is not without its significance. It was the habit 
of the Singhalese to apply to a district the name of 
the principal place within it ; thus Lanka, which in 
the epic of the Hindus was originally the capital and 
castle of Eavana, was afterwards applied to the island 
in general ; and according to the Mahawanso, Tam- 
bapani, the point of the coast where Wijayo landed, 
came to designate first the wooded country that sur- 
rounded it, and eventually the whole area of Ceylon.® 
In the same manner Galla served to describe not only 
the harbour of that name, but the district north and 
cast of it to the extent of 600 square nules, and De 
Barros, De Couto, and Eibeyro, the chroniclers of the 
Portuguese in Ceylon, record it as a tradition of the 
island, that the inhabitants of that region had acquired 
the name of the locality, and were formerly known as 
“ GaUas.” ® 

Galle therefore, in the earlier ages, appears to have 
occupied a p^ition in relation to trade of equal if not 
of greater importance than that which attaches to it at 
the present day. It was the central emporium of a com- 
merce which in turn enriched^ every country of Western 
Asia, elevated the merchants of Tyre to the rank of 

^ l>ULAxrRiEB, in the Journal Kedah in the Malay Pemnsula.--* 
Amtiqua for Sept. 1840, voL xlix. 'Relation, IHec,, pp. 

p. 209. hajs brought together xli.--lxxxiT., Inlrod. AbovuSIBBA, p. 
authorities of Aboulfed^ Kazwini, ccxyiii. 
and others, to show that l^lah must * Mahawamo, ch. vii. p. 50. 
be situa^ in Ceylon, and he has • A iiotice of this tnbe will be 
combatedjhe conjecture of M. Alfred found in another place* See Vol. 11. 
Mauiy it may be identical with Ft. yn. ch. iL 
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princes, fostered the renowif of the Ftolemies, rendered 
the wealth and the precious products of Arabia a gor- 
geous mystery*, freighted thtf Tigris with “barbaric 
pearl and gold,” and identified the merchants of Bagdad 
and the mariners of Bassora with associations of ad- 
venture and romance. Yet, strange to say, the native 
Singhalese appear to have taken no part in this exciting 
and enriching commerce ; their name is never mentioned 
in connection with the immigrttnt races attracted by it to 
their shores, and the only allusions of travellers to the 
indigenous inhabitants of the island are in connection 
with a custom so remarkable and so peculiar as at once 
to identify the tribes to whom it is ascribed with the 
remnant of the aboriginal race of Veddahs, whose des- 
cendants still haunt the forests in the east of Ceylon. 

Such is the aversion of this untamed race to any 
intercourse with civilised life, that when in want of the 
rude implements essential to their savage economy, 
they repair . by night to the nearest village on the 
confines of tlieir hunting-fields. They indicate by. well- 
understood signs and models the number and form of 
the articles required, whether arrow-heads, hatchets, 
or cloths, and depositing an equivalent portion of . dried 
deer’s flesh or honey near the door of the dealer, and 
retire imseen to the jungles, returning by stealth within 
a reasonable time, to carry away the manufactured 
articles, which they find placed at the same spot in 
exchange. 

This singular custom has been described without 
variation by numerous writers on Ceylon, both in recent 
and remote times. To tr%ce it backwards, it is narrated 
nearly as I have stated it, by Bobert Enox in 1681*; 
and it is confirmed by Valentyn, the Dutch historian of 
Ceylon®; as well as by Bibetbo, the Portuguese, who 
wrote somewhat earlier.^ Axbybouni, the geographer, 

^ . • • • intactis opulentior part iii. ch. i. p. 62. 

Thesaims Arabum, ot divitis ’ VALBinTN^ Oud en Nkuw Oos^ . 

Indise.” Horace. ch. iii. p. 49. 

* KeoXj Histmcal JRMiony linrHqu’ils ont besoin de haches 
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who in the reign of MahomSt of Ghuznee, a.d. 1030, de- 
scribed this singnl^ feature in the trade with the island, 
of which he speaks under' the name of Lanka, says it 
was the belief of the Arabian mariners that the parties 
•with whom they held their mysterious dealings were 
demons or savages.^ 

. Concurrent testimony, to the same effect,’ is found 
in the recital of the CMnese Buddhist, Fa Hian, who in 
the third century, describStg the same strange peculiarity 
of the inhabitants in those days, (whom he also designates 
“demons,”) says they deposited, unseen, the precious 
articles which Aey come down to barter with the foreign 
merchants resorting to their shores.® 


Oil df3 flechea^ ils font im modMe ayec 
des feiiillea d’arbro^ ct vont la nuit 
porter ce module, et la moiti^ d’un 
cerf ou d’uu sanglier^ k la porte d’un 
armiiner; qui vojant lo matin cett^ 
viondc pendue h sa porte^ a^dt ce que 
cola vent dire : il travaille ausai-tot et 
t^joura apr^a il pend lea flochea ou 
iea hochoa au meme endroit ou dtoit 
la yiande^ ct la nuit suivaute lo Boda 
lea viont prendre/* — Hidetbo^ Hid, 
de Ceylan, A. D. 1686, ch. xxiv.*p. 179. 

^ Lea marina ao r^uniaaent pour 
dire que loraque lea navirea aont 
arrives dana ces parages, quelquea una 
do I’^quipage montent aur des eba- 
loupes et descendent a terre pour y 
jd^poser, soit de rargent,8oit des objeta 
utues a la personne des habitans, tels 
que des pagnea, du sel, etc. Le lendo- 
main, quand ils reviennen^ ils trou- 
vent a la place de Targent des pagnes 
et du sel, une quantity de girofle 
d’lme valeur dgale. On ajoute*^ue 
ce commerce se fait avec dj^ gdmes, 
ou, Buivant d'autrea, avec des bommes 
restiSs ardtatsauva^.” — A lbybouni, 
transl by Reinaud, Inirod. to Aboitl- 
PEDA, sec. iii. p. ccc. See also 
RE1BAT71), Mtm, 8ur Vlnde^ p. 343. 
1 have before alluded (p. 638, f».) to 
tbe tceatise De Morwue Brachma- 
norumf ascribed to palladius^ one 
verson of which is emlk>died in the 
jspurious Life of Alexander the Great, 
written by the Pseudo^allisthenee. 

'In it , the tmeller from ThebeiV 


is the author’s informant, states, that 
when in Ceylon, be obtained pepper 
froin tbe Besadcc, and succeeded in 
^tti^ so near them as to be able to 
deacribo accurately their appearance, 
their low statute and feoole confi- 
guration, their large heads end 
Shap^ uncut hair, — a description 
whid in every particular agrees with 
the aspect of the Veddahs at the 

I iresent day His expression that 
10 succeeded in '^getting near” 
them, i^fiatra iyyvQ rwv KaKovfikvwv 
Bieaduv, shows their propensity to 
conceal themselves even when bring- 
ing the articles which they had cd- 
lected in the woods to sell. — ^PsEuno 
CALLiSTHEEEif, lib. iii. ch. vii. Paais, 
1840, p. 103. 

^ Les marchands des autres roy- 
aumes y fkisaient le commerce : 
quand le temps de ce commerce 
dtait venu, les gdnies et les demons 
ne paraissaient pas ; mais ils met- 
taient en avant des choses prdcieuses 
dtnt ils mai^uaient le juste prix, — 
'8^ convenait aux marchands ceux- 
ci I’acquittaient et prenaient la mar- 
chandise.”— F a HiAir, 

TraneL Rbmtjsat, ch. xxxviU^. 332. 

There are a multitude of Chinese 
authorities to the same emdt. One 
of the most remarkable b(H^ in any 
language is a Chinese j^^dopaedia 
which, under the title of Wen-^hian^ 
thot^~khaOf or Beeearohea into 
imei^ Monuments^** containB a his- 
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The chain of evidence is rendered complete by a 
passage in Pliny, which, although somewhat obscure 
(facts relating to the ^6s * being confounded^ with 
statements regarding Ceylon), serves neverfiieless to 
show that the custom in question was then well khown 
to the Singhalese ambassadors sent to the Emperor 
Claudius', and was also familiar to the Greek traders* 
resorting to the island. The envoys stated, at ^me, 
that the habit of the people' of their country -was, on 
the arrival of traders, to go to “ the further side of some 
river where wares and commodities are laid down by» 
the strangers, and if the natives list to make exchange, 
they have them taken away, and leave other mer- 
chandise in lieu thereof, to content the foreign mer- 
chant.”^ 


tory of every art and science from 
the coirunenccment of the empire to 
the era of the antjior Ma-touan-un, 
who wi’oto in the thirteenth century. 
M. Stanislas Julicn has published in 
the Jmfu'nal AMixfue for July 1836 
a translation of that portion of this 
great wjork which has relation to 
Ceylon. It is there stated of the 
aborigines that when les marchands 
des autres royaumes y venaient com- 
mercer^ ik tie lamaient paa voir leurs 
corps, et montraiont au moyen de 
pierres prdcieuses le prix que pou- 
vaient voloir les merchandises. Les 
mai'chands venaient et en pronaient 
une quantity dquivolente d leurs mar- 
chandises.” — ‘Joum, Aaiat, t. xxviii. 

L 402 •, xxiv. p. 41. I have extracts 
ni seven other Chinese works, 
written between the seventh ana 
the twelfth centuries, in all of which 
there occurs the same account ^of 
Ceylon,'— :that it was formerly sup- 
posed to be inhabited by (Iragons 
and demons, and that when ^^mer- 
chants ftom all nations come to trade 
with they ore invisible, but 

leave wb precious wares spread out 
with an indication of the value set on 
them, and the Chinese take them at 
the prices stipnlated.” — Leang-akoo, 
History of the Leang Dynasty,” 
A.n. 6^, b. liy. p. 18. tfdn-ahi, 


** Histoty of the Southern Empire,” 
A.I). 660, p. xxxviii. p. 14. Jtmg- 
tern, ** Cyclopfediu'of Histo^,” A.n. 
740, b. cxciii. p. 8. The me-pi^, 
a '^Digest of EBstoiy,” compiled lly 
Imperial command, A.i). 983, b. 

dccxciii.' p. 9. TM-foo-yuea^kwei, 
the Great Depositaiy of the Na- 
tional Archives,’’ A.n. 1012, b. cccclvi. 
p. 21. Sin^Jang-ahoo, ^^New His- 
tory of the Tang Dynasty,” A.n. 1060, 
b. cxlvi. part ii. p. 10. JVanAieenrtiIng- 
Kwan, Antiquarian Heseorches,” 
A.1). 1310, b. cccxxxviii. p. 24. 

^ Pliny, Nat, Hid,, lib. vi. ch. 
xxiv. Transl. Philemon Holland, 
p. 130. This passage has been some- 
times supposea to refer to the Serse, 
but a remrence to the text will con- 
firm the opinion of Mabiianus and 
SoLiNTTS, that Pliny applies it to the 
Singhalese ; and that the allusion to 
red hair and grey eyes^ ^'rutilis 
eomis” and^^ceoruleisoculis” appUes 
to some northern tribes whom the 

a halese had seen in their over- 
riomneys to China. Later 
travellers,” says Cooley, have like- 
wise had glimpses, on the frontiers 
of India, of these German features ; 
but nothing is yet known wi1& cer- 
tainty of the tribe to which they 
properly belong.”— jQist. Jbiilmd mad 
Maritime Diacovery, voL i p. 71. 
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The fact, thus established, of the aversion to com- 
inerce, immemorially evinced by the southern Singhalese, 
and of their desire to escape &om intercourse with the 
strangers resorting to trade on their coasts, serves to 
expldn the singular scantiness of information regarding 
the interior of the island which is apparent in the 
•writings of the Arabians and Persians, between the 
eighth, and thirteenth centuries. Their knowledge of 
the coast was extensive, they were fanuliar with the 
lofty mountain which served as its landmark, they dwell 
with admiration on its productions, and record with 
particularity the objects of commerce which were to be 
foimd in the island ; but, regarding the Singhalese them- 
selves and their social and intellectual condition, little, if 
any, real information is to be gleaned from the Oriental 
geographers of the middle ages. 

ALBATEjnr and Massoum, the earliest of the Arabian 
geographers^, were contemporaries of Abou-zetd, in the 
ninth century, and neither adds much to the description 
of Ceylon, given in the narratives- of “ The two Mahome- 
tans.” The former assigns to the island the fabulous 
dimensions ascribed to^t by the Hindus, and only alludes 
to the ruby and the sapphire® as being found in the rivers 
that flow from its majestic mountains. Ma ssoudi asserts 
that he visited Ceylon®, and describes, from actual know- 
ledge, the funeral ceremonies of a king, and the increma- 
tion of his remains ; but as his statements are borrowed 
almost verbatim from the account given by Soleyman^ 
there is reason to believe that he merely copie^ from 


' Probably the earliest allusion to 
Ceylon by any Arabian or Persian 
author^ is that of Tababi^ who was 
bom in a.I). 838 ; but he limits his 
notices to an exaggerated account of 
Adam’s Peak^ ^'than which the 
whole world does not contain a 
mountain of greater hei^t.” — OirsE- 
let’s Travels, vol. i. p. n. 

* ^<Le rum louge^ et la pierre ^ui 


<1 

est couleur de ciel.” AlbAteky^ 
quoted by Reinaud^ Inirod, Abotjl- 
7£DA| p. CCclxXXY. 

* Massoudi in Gildemei^ter, Sor^, 
Arab. p. 164. Gildemei8t% discre- 
dits the assertion of Massoudi^ that 
he had been in Ceylon. (i5. p. 164, n.) 
He describes Kalah as an idand 
distinct from Serendib. 

* Abou-zetd, dxs., p. 60. 
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Abou-zeyd the portions of the Meadows of Gold”^ in 
which reference is made to Ceylon. 

In the order of time, this is the place to allude to 
anodier Arabian mariner, whpse voyages have had a 
world-wide renown, and who, more than any other 
author, ancient or modem, has contributed to familiarise 
Europe with the name and wonders of Serendib. I allude 
to “ Sindbad of the Sea,” whose voyages were first inserted- 
by Galland, in his French translation of the “ Thousand- 
androne Nights.” Sindbad, in his own' tale, professes to 
have lived in the reign of the most illustrious Elalif of 
the Abbassides, — ‘ 

Sole star of all tliat place and time ; — 

And saw bim^ in his ^Iden prime^ 

The good llaroun Alraschid.’* 

But Haroun died, A,D. 808, and Sindbad’s narrative 
is so manifestly based on the recitals of Abou-zeyd and 
Massoudi, that although the author may have lived 
shortly after, it is scarcely possible that he . could have 
been a contemporary of the great ruler of Bagdad.^ 

One inference is clear, from the story of Sindbad, 
that whilst the sea-coast of Ceylen was known to the 
Arabians, the interior had been little explored by 
them, and was so enveloped in mystery that any tale of 
its wonders, however improbable, was sure to gain 
credence. Hence, what Sindbad relates of the shore 
and its inhabitants is devoid of exaggeration: in his 


1 A toaslfttion of Massoudi’s 
Idead&u^of Odd in English was 
begun by Dr. Sprenger for the 
Oriental Translation fimd/’ butuit 
has not advanced b^ond Ihe first 
volume^ which was published i^841. 
* RSZNATT]) notices the KeKh^cd^ 
at Book of Wonders,” of 
MASSOiTDtyiisbne of the works whence 
the maUrfAls of Sindbad’s Voyages 
were drawn, (Introd,. Adoulfeda, 
vol. i. p. bu^. j Hole published in 
1797 A.1). hiia learned remarks an 
the Or^dn of SMba^e Voyages, and 


in that work, as well as in Lanolb^b 
edition of Sindbad ; and in the no^ 
by Laee to his version of the Aramm 
Isighte^ Entertainment,* Ennisi, £^z- 
wiNi, and many other writers are 
mentioned whose works contain pa* 
rallel statements. But though Edrisi 
and Eaawini wrote in tiie twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, it does not 
follow that the author of Sindbad 
lived later than Utey, as both may 
have borrowed their illustrations 
from the same early sourcesr 
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first visit the natives who received him were Malabare, 
one of whom had learned Arabic, and they were engaged 
in irrigating their rice lands firom a tank. Such incidents 
are characteristic of the north-western coast of Ceylon 
at the present day ; and the commerce, for which the 
island was remarkable in the ninth and tenth centuries is 
iihphedby the expression of Siridbad, that on the occasion 
'of his next voyage, when bearing presents and a letter 
fi-om the E[halif to the King of Serendib, he embarked 
at Bassora in a ship, and with him “ were many merchants.” 

Of the Arabian authors of the middle ages the one 
who dwells most largely on Ceylon is Edbisi, bom of a 
family who ruled over Malaga after the fall of the 
Khahfs of Cordova. He was a protege of the Sicilian 
king, Eoger the Norman, at whose desire he compiled his 
Geography, A.D. 1154. But with regard to Ceylon, his 
pages contain oiily the oft-repeated details of the 
height of the holy mountain, the gems found in its 
ravines, the musk, the perfumes, and odoriferous woods 
which abound there.' He particularises twelve cities, 
but their names arc scarcely identifiable with any now 
known.® The sovereign, who was celebrated for the 
mildness of his rule, was assisted by a council of sixteen, 
of whom four were of the national religion, four Cliris- 
tians, four Mussulmans, and four Jews ; and one of the 
chief cares of the government was given to keeping up 
the historical records of the reigns of their kings, the 
lives of their prophets, and the sacred books of their law. 

■ Ships from China and other distant countries resorted 
to the island, and hither “•came the wines of and 
Tkrs, which are purchased by the king, and sold again 
to his subjects ; for, tmlike the princes of India, who 
encourage debauchery but strigtly forbid wine, the 

^ Edbisi mentions^ that at that I {Tofmanaarf) Lendoiuna^ Hes- 
period the sugarr^e was cultivated ' li, Beresli and Medouna (Jmtura ?). 
in Ceyloir. ^ Aghna ” or Ana,” as f^risi makes 

^ Mamah^ {Manaar f) A^na it the residence of the )png, must be 
PerescouH, f) Aide, Ma- Anarajapoora. 

Ilamri, Telmadi, 
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King of Serendib recommends wine and prohibits de- 
bauchery.” The export^ of the island he describes as 
silk, precious stones of every hue, rock-crystal, diamonds, 
and a profusion of perfumes.^ 

The last of this class of writers to whom it is neces- 
sary to allude is Kazwini, who lived at Bagdad in the 
thirteenth century, and, from the divmrified nature , of his 
writings, has .been called the Pliny of the East. In his- 
geCgraphical account of India, he includes Ceylon, but*it 
is evident from the details into which he enters as to the 
customs of the court and the people, such as the burning 
of the widows of the kings on the same pile with their 
husbaiids, that the information he had received had been 
collected amongst the Brahmanical, not the Budd- 
hist portion of the people. This is confirmatory of 
the actual condition of the pedple of Ceylon at *the 
period as shown by the native^chronicles, the king being 
the Malabar Magha, who invaded the island from 
Kalinga, 1219, overthrew the Buddhist religion, dese- 
crated its monuments and temples, and destroyed the 
edifices and literary records of the capital.^ 

Kazwini dwells on the productions of the island, its 
spices, and its odours, its precious woods and medical 
drugs, its profusion of gems, its gold and silver work, 
and its pearls®: but one circumstance will not fail to 
strike the reader as a strange omission in these frequent 
enumerations of the exports of Ceylon. I have traced 
them fi:om their earliest notices -by the Greeks and 
Eomans to the period when the commerce of the East • 
had reached its climax in the hands of the Persians and 
Arabians. My survey extends over fifteen centuries, 
during which Ceylon and "Its productions Werie familiarly 
known to the traders^ of all countries, and yet in the 
pages of no author, European or Asiatic, from the earliest 

‘ EoibR, Otogr. Transl. de Jau- * Mahmeimo, di. Ixzz. BqfartOna- 

bert. 4to. 1836, t. i. p. 71, &c. cari,-)D. 88 ; ByavdK, p. 266. Txtb- 
Ednri, in Us " Notice of Ceylon,” kottk’s EpUome, p. 44. 
quotes lat^j and verbatim from * Kazwiki, iuGildemei8tQr,&r^, 
we work of Alxm-zeyd. Arab, p. 106. 
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ages to the close of the thirteenth century, is there the 
remotest allusion to Cinnamon as an indigenous produc* 
tion, or even as atf article of commerce in Ceylon. . I may 
add, that I have been equally unsuccessful in finding any 
allusion to the tree in any Chinese work of ancient date.^ 
This unexpected result has served to cast a suspicion 
oil the title of Ceylon to be designated par excellence the 
■“ Cinnamon Isle,” and even with the knowledge that 
thS cinnamon laurel is indigenous there, it admits of 
but little doubt that the spice which in the earlier ages 
was imported into Europe through Arabia, was obtained, 
first from Africa, and afterwards from India ; and that it 
was not till after the twelfth or thirteenth century that its 
existence in Ceylon became known to the merchants re- 
sorting to the island. So httlc was its real history known 
in Europe, even at the latter period, that Phile, who 
composed his metrical treatise, Tlepl Zwmv tlSionjrof, for 
the information of the Emperor Michael XI. (Palasolqgus), 
about the year 1310, repeats the ancient fable of* Hero- 
dotus, that cinnamon grew in an unknown Indian country, 
whence it was carried by birds, from whose nests it was 
abstracted by the natives of Arabia.* 


^ In the Chinese Materia Medica^ 
cinnamon or 
cassia is described under the name of 
kweiy' but always as a production 
of Southern China and .of Cochin 
China# In the Ming History^ a pro- 
duction of Ceylon is mentioned under 
the name of Shoo-heang^^ 6 t *‘tree- 
nerfume;” but my informant, Mr. 
Wylie, of Shan^hae, is unable to 
identify it with cinnamon oil. 

^ "Opvtc o Kwvdfito/ioc dtpo/iofffiipoe 

Td Ktvvanwftov dyvoofipevov, 

*Y0* oi KaXidv opydvoi roic 0(Xrdrot£ 
MaXXoi/ dk toIq pkXaatv 
rdva^ 

*Apu»paTue^v hanXkKfU 

PniLE, xxviii. 

VlKCENT, in scrutinising the writ- 
ings of the idassical authors, an^rior 
to Cosmas, who treated of Tapro- 
bane, was suimrised to discoyer that 
no mention of cinnamon as a produc- 


tion of Ceylon was to be met with in 
Pliny, Dioscorides, or Ptolemy, and 
that even the mercantile author of 
the Periplu^ was silent regarding it. 
(Vol. ii. p. 612.) DTIerbolot has 
likewise called attention to the same 
fact, (Btbl, Orient, vol. iii. p. 308.) 
This omission is not to he ex- 
plained by ascribing it to mere in- 
advertence. The interest of the 
Greeks and Bomans was naturally 
excited to discover the country 
wijich produced a luxury so raze as 
to be a suitable gift for a king^ and 
so costly, that a crown of eiunamon 
tipped with gold was a ^coming 
onering to the gods. But thh Arabs 
succeeded in preserving the secret of 
its origin, and the curiebi^ of 
Europe was baffled by tales of cin- 
namon being found in the nest of the 
Phoenix, or gathered in marshes 
guarded by monsteza and winged 
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The first authentic notice'which we have of Singhale^ 
cinnamon occurs in the voyages of Ibn Batuta the Moor, 


serpents. Pliny appears to have* 
been the first to suspect that the most 
precious of spices came not from 
Arabia, but from .Ethiopia (lib. xii. c. 
xlii.) ; and Cooley, in an ar^ment 
equmly remarkable for ingenuity and 
research, has succeeded in demon- 
strating the soundness of tliis con- 
jecture, and establishing the fact that 
the cinnamon brought to Europe by 
the Arabs, and afterwards by the 
Greek8,*|came cliiefly from the east- 
ern angle of Africa, the tract around 
Capo Oordafui, which is marked on 
the ancient maps as the Itegio Cin- 
nnmomifera, (Journ. Hoy. Oeogr. 
Sociiity, 1849, vol. xix. p. KKl.) 
Cooley has suggested in his learned 
work on'^^ Ptolemy and the Nilcy' that 
the name Gardafui is a coiupoimd 
of the Somali word yardy “ a port,” 
and the ..Ai'abic afhami, a generic 
tenn fm aromata and spices. It 
admits m no doubt that the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon was imknowii to com- 
merce in the sixtK century of our 
era j although there is evidence of a 
supply which, if not from China, was 
probably carried in Chinese vessels 
at a iiiuch earlier period, in the 
Persian name dar chini, which means 
Chinese woody^ and in the ordinary 
word cinn-amon,” Chinese amo~ 
mumy' a generic name for aromatic 
spices generally. (Nees Von Esen- 
BACir, de Oinnaniomo DUputatioy p. 
12.) Ptolemy, equally with Pliny, 
pla(‘ed the Cmnainon Kegion ” at the 
north-easteni extremity of Africa, 
now the country of the Somalis; 
and the author or the Periplusy mind- 
ful of his object, in writing a guide- 
book for merchant-seamen, porticii} 
loxises ^^sia amongst the exports 
of the s^e coast ; but althouj^ he 
enumeroM the productions of Cey- 
lon/gems^ pearls, ivory, and tortoise- 
shell, he is;. silent as to cinnamon. 
Dioscorides: ahd Galen, in conunon 
with the trar^ers and geographers 
of the ancieptij, ignore its Singhalese 
origin, and upm with them in fac- 
ing it to the cohilly of the Trog- 
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lodytm. I 'attach no importance to 
those passages in Waoenfeld’s ver- 
sion of Sanchmiaithtmy in which, 
amonjrat other particulais, ob^dously 
describing Ceylon under the name 
of the island of ftochius,” (which he 
states to have been visited by the 
Plicenicians) he saysfithat the western 
province produced the finest cinna- 
mon (Kivvafiif woWtp re Kat 
that the mountains abounded m 
cassia («d(riu afuoyariKiardriDy and that 
the minor kings paid their tribute in 
both, to the paramount sovereign. 
(SANCHONrATHON, cd. Wageuftld, 
Bremen, 1837, lib. vii. cli. xii.J. The 
MS. from which Wagonfeld printed, 
is evidently a mcdioeval forgery (see 
note (A) to vol. i. ch. v. p. 547). Again, 
it is (equally strange that the waiters 
of Arabia and Persia preserve a si- 
milar silence as to the cinnamon of 
the island, although they dwell with 
due admiration on its other pro- 
ductions, in all of which 1;hey tianied 
on a lucrative trade. Sir William 
OusELEY, after a fruitless search 
through the writings of their geo- 
graphers and travellers, records his 
sui-prise at this result, and men- 
tions especially his disappointment, 
that Ferdousi, who enriches his great 
poem with glowing descriptions of 
all the objects presented by sur- 
rounding'nations to the sovereigns of 
Persia, — ivory, ambei^a, and aloes, 
vases, bracelets, and jewels, — ^never 
once lulverts to the exquisite cinna- 
mon of Ceylon. — Travelsy vol. i. p. 41. 

Tlie conclusion deducihle from 
fifteen centimes of historic testi- 
mony is, that the earliest knowledge 
of cinnamon possessed by the western 
nations was derived from China, and 
that it first reached Judea and Phoe- 
nicia overland by way of Persia 
(Song of Solomon, iv. 14: Revela- 
tion xviii. 13). At a later period, 
when the Arabs, the merchants of 
Sheba,” competed for the trade of 
Tyre, and carried to her “ the chief 
of oil spices” (Ezekiel xvii. 22), 
their supplies were drawn from their 
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who, inipelletl by religious enthusiasm, set out from his 
native city Tangiers, in the year 1324, and devoted 


African possessions; and the cassia 
of the Troglodytic coast supplanted 
the cinnamon of the far Easty and to 
great extent excluded it from the 
market. The Greeks having at 
• length discovered the secret of the 
ArahS; resorted to the same coun- 
tries os their ri^ls in commerce, and 
surpassing them in practical navipi- 
tion and the construction of ships, 
the 9ahaBans were for some centuries 
I'cduced to a state of mercantile 
dependence and inferiority. In the 
meantime the Homan Empire de- 
clined ; the Persians imdcr the Sassa- 
nides engrossed the intercourse with 
the East, the trade of India now 
flowed through the Persian Gulf, and 
the points of the Red Sea wei-e de- 
serted. Thus the downfall; and it 
may be the extinction, of the African 
spice trade probably dates from the 
close of the sixth centuiy, and Malabar 
succeeded at once to this branch of 
commerce.’’ — OooleY; Heijio Cin- 
namomiferaj p. 14. Cooley sup- 
poses that the Molabars may have 
obtained from Ceylon the cinnamon 
with which they supplied the Per- 
sians; as IbnBatuta; in the fourteenth 
centurv; saw cinnamon trees drifted 
upon the shores of the island; whither 
they had been carried by torrents 
from the forests of the interior (lln 
Hatuta, ch. xx. p. 182). The' fact of 
their being found so is in Itself suffi- 
cient eviimnce, that down to that 
time no active trade had been carried 
on in the* article ; and the earliest 
travellers; in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, Mabco Polo, Johk 
ofHessE; Fba Jobdanus and others, 
whilst they allude to cinnamon as 
one of the chief productions of Mala- 
bar, speak of Ceylon, notwithstand- 
ing her wealth in iewels and pearls, 
as if she were utte^ destitute of any 
spice of this kind. Nicola de Coifn, 
1444, is the first European wri- 
iw) in whose pages I have found 
Ceylon described as yielding cinnar 
' mon, and he is followed by Barthema, 
A.i>. WOQ , and Oorsali, a.I). Ifilfi. 


JLong after the arrival of Europeans 
in Ceylon, cinnamon was only found 
in the forests of the interior, where it 
was cut and brought away by the 
Chalias, the caste who, from having 
been originally weavers, devoted 
themselves to this new employment. 
The Chalias ore themselves an im- 
migrant tribe, fmd, according to their 
own tradition, thev came to the 
island only a very short tinie before 
the appearance of the Poriugueso. 
(See a llistory of the Chalias, by 
*Ai)kian Rajapakse, a Chief of the 
Caste, Asiat. lieser. vol. iii. p. 440.) 
So difficult of access were the forests, 
that the Portuguese could only obtain 
a full supply from them once m three 
years ; and the Dutch, to remedy this 
uncertainty, made regular phuitations 
in the vicinity of their forts about tho 
year 1770 a.d., so that the cj^tivatioii 
of cinnamon in Ceyhm is not a cm- 

iw'y oW^ — CooLET, p. 16. It is a 
question for scientific research rather 
tnan for historical scrutiny, whether 
tho cinnamon laurel of Ceylon, as it 
exists at the present day, is indigenous 
to the island, or whether it is identical 
with the cinnamon of Abyssinia, and 
may have been carried thence by the 
Arabs ; or whether it was bitnight to 
the island fimn the adjacent conti- 
nent of India; or imported by the 
Chinese from islands still further 
to the east. One fact is notorious 
at the present day, that nearly the 
whole of the cinnamon grown in 
Ceylon is produced in a small and 
well-defined area occupjing tho 
S.W. quarter of the island, which 
has been at all times the resort of 
^foreign shipping. The natives, from 
observing its appearance for the first 
time ip. ot^r and unexp6<st^ places, 
believe it to be sown^ the birds 
who carry thither the undigested 
seeds ; and the Dutch, to this reason, 
prohibited the shootito of crows, — ‘ 
a precaution that woiud scarcely bo 
necessary for the protection of the 
plontj had they biidieved it to bo not 
only indigenous, but peculiar to the 
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twenty-eight years to a pilgrimage, the record of which 
has entitled, him to rank amongst the most remarkable 
travellers of any age or country. , 


island. We ourselves were led, till 
very recently, to imagine that Ceylon 
enjoyed a natural monopoly” of 
cinnamon. 

Mr. Thwaitus, of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kandy, is of opinion from 
his own observation, that cinnamon is 
indigenous to Ceylon, as it is found, 
but of inferior qutdity, in the central 
mountain rouge, os high os 3(XX) feet 
above the level of the sea — and 
again in the sandy soil near Batti- 
caloa on the east coast, he saw it in 
such quantity as to suggest the idea 
that it must be the remains of for- 
mer cultivation. This statement of 
Mr. Thwaites is quite in consistency 
with the narrative of Valent yn (eh. 
vii.), that the Butch, on their first 
arrival in Ceylon, a.d. 1601-2, took 
on bo«|l cinnamon at Batticaloa, — 
mid that the flurrounding district 
contintied to produce it in great abun- 
dance in A.D. 1720. (//a, ch. xv. p. 223, 
224.) Still it must be observed that 
its apponraiico in those situations U 
not altogether inconsistent with tKe* 
popular belief that the seeds may 
have been carried there by bii*ds. 

Finding that the^inghalese works 
accessible to me, the Mahawanao, the 
llqjavali, the ^qfaratnacarij &c., al- 
though frequently particulaiising the 
oi’omatic shrubs and flowers plated 
by the pious care of the native 
sovereigns, made no mention of 
cinnamon, I am indebted to the 
good offices of the Maha-Moodliai' de 
Saekm, of Mr. Be Alwis, the trans- 
lator of the Sidath-Sanffara, and of 
Mr, Spence Haedt, the learned his- 
torian of Buddhism, for a thorough 
examination of such native books as 
’were likely to throw light on the 
question. Mr. Hardy writes to me 
^at he has not met tvith the word 
cinnamon (herundii) in any early 
Singhalese Moks ; but there is men- 
tion of a substance called ^^paapala^ 
wata,'* of which cinnamon fonns one 
of the ingredients. Mr. de xVlwis 
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has been equally unsuccessful, al- 
though in the^Saraa'ioate Nigardu^ an 
ancient Sanskiit Catalogue of Plants 
the true cinnamon is spoken of as 
Sinhokmif a word which signifies 
belonging to Ceylon,” to distinguish 
it from cassia, which is found in 
Hindustan. The Maha-Moodliar, as 
the 1 ‘esult of an investigation mode 
by him in communication with some 
of the most erudite of the Buddhist 
priesthood familiar with Pali and 
Singhalese literature, informs me 
that whilst cinnamon is alluded to in 
several Sanakiit works on Medicine, 
such ns that of Siisruta, and thence 
copied into Pali translations, its name 
has been found only in Singhalese 
works of comparatively modern date, 
although it occurs in "the treatise on 
Medicine and Surgepr popularly 
attributed to King Biijos Raia, a.d. 
836. Lanka 001 ) DE, alearnea priest 
of Gallo, says that the word lawanga 
in an ancient I*uli vocabidary means 
cinnamon, but 1 rather think this is 
a mistake, for lawanga or ktvanga is 
the Pali name for cloves,” that for 
cinnamon being lamago. 

The question therefore remains in 
considerable obscurity. It is dilfi- 
cult to imderstoud how an article so 
prcciops could exist in. the highest 
perfection in Ceylon, at the period 
when the island was the veiy focus 
and centre of Eastern commerce, and 
yet not become an object of interest 
and an item of export. And although 
it is sparingly used in the Singhalese 
cuisine, still looking at its many 
religious uses for decoration and 
incense, the silence of the ecclesias- 
tical writers as to its existence is 
not easily accounted for. 

V The explanation may possibly be, 
that cinnamon; like conee, was origi- 
nally a native of the oast angle of 
Africa \ and that the same Arabian 
adventurers who carried coifee to Ye- 
men, where it fiourislles to the present 
day, may have been equally mstru« 
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On his way to India, he visited, in Shiraz, the tomb of 
the Lnaum Abu Abd Allah, “ who made .known the 
way from India l)o the .mguntain of Serendib.” As this 
saint died in tlie year of the Hejira 331, his story serves 
to fix the origin of the Mahometan pilgrimages to Adam’s 
Peak, in the early part of the tenth century. When 
steering for the Coast of India, from the Maldives, Ibn 
Batuta was carried by the south-west monsoon towards 
the northern portion of Ceylon, which was then (a.d. 
1347) in the hands of the Malabars, the Singh^eso 
sovereign having removed his capital southward to Gam- 
pola. At this time the Hindu chief of Jafiiia was in 
possession of a fleet in “ which he occasionally transported 
his troops against the Maliometans on other parts of the 
coast ; ” and the Singhalese chroniclers relate that the 
Tamils had erected forts at Colombo, Negombo, and 
Chilaw. 

Ibn Batuta was permitted to land at Battala ^Put- 
lam), and found the shore covered with* “ cinnamon 
wood,” which “the merchants of Malabar transported 
without any other price than a few. articles of clothing 
given as’presents to the king.* Tliis, he says, may ba attri- 
buted to the circumstance that it is brought dywn by the 
mountain torrents, and left in great heaps upon the shore.” 

This passage is interesting, though not de^id of ob- 
scurity, for dnnamon is not now known to grow further 
north than Chilaw, nor is there any river in the district 
of Putlam which could bear the designation of a “ mountain 
torrent.” Along the coast further south the cinnamon 
district commences, and the current of the sea may possibly 
have carried with it the uprooted laurels described in 
the narrative. The whole passage, however, demonstrates 
that at that time, at least, Ceylon had no organif^d trade 
in the spice. 

mental in introducing cinnamon into combination of soil, temperature, and 
India and * Oejlon. In India ite climate, which ultimately raye to its 
cultivation, pxibably. from natural qualities the highest possible develop- 
caus^ proved unsuccessful : but in ment. 

Ceylon, m plant enjoyed that rare 
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The Tamil chieftain exhibited to Ibn Batuta hi& 
wealth in “pearls,” and under his protection he made 
the pilgrimage to the summit eff Adtun’s Peak accom- 
panied by four jyogees who visited the foot-mark every 
year, “ four Biuhmans, and ten of the king’s companions, 
with fifteen attendants carrying provisions.” The first 
day he crossed a riycr, (the estuary of Calpentyn?) on 
a boat made of reeds, and entered the city of Manor 
Mandali (probably the site of the present* Minneri 
Mundal). This was the. “extremity of the territoiy of 
the infidel king,” whence Ibn Batuta proceeded to the 
p®rt of Salawat (Chilaw), and thence (turning inland) he 
reached the city of the Singhalese sovereign at Gam- 
pola, then called Gangarsri-pura, which he contracts into 
Kankar or Ganga.^ 

He describes accurately the situation of the ancient 
capital, in a valley between two hiUs, upon a bend of 
the river called, “ the estuary of rubies.” The emperor 
he nam^ “Kina,” a tenn I am unable to explain, as 
the prince who then reigned was probably Bhuwaneka- 
bahu IV., the first Singhalese naonarch who held his court 
at Gaftpola. 

The kil% on feast days rode on a white elephant, 
his head|j|domed with very large rubies, which arc 
found in his country, imbedded in “a white stone 
aboimding in fissures, from which they cut it out and 
give it to the polishers.” Ibn Batuta enumerates three 
varieties, “the red, the yellow, and the cornelian;” but 
the last must mean the sapphire, the* second the 
topaz ; and the first refers, I apprehend, to the amethyst ; 
for in the following passago,’in describing the decorations 
of the head of the white elephant, he speaks of “ seven 
rubies, each of which was larger than a hen’s egg,” 
and a saucer made of a,ruby m broad as the palm of the 
hand. 

In the ascent from Gampola to Adam’s Peak, he 


* Ab he HfterTi<-’’aTds writes, Galle, ** Kideh.” 
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speaks of the monkeys with beards like a .man {Pres- 
bytes ursinm, or ‘P. ce^Jialopterus), and of the “ fierce 
leech,” which lu»ks in the trees and damp grass, and 
springs on the passers by. He describes the trees with 
leaves that never fall, and the “ red roses ” of the rhodo- 
dendrons which still characterise that lofty region. At 
the foot of the last pinnacle which* crowns the summit 
of the peak, he found a minaret named after Alexander 
the Great ^ ; steps hewn out of the rock, and “iron pins 
to wliich chains are appended” to assist the pilgrims 
in their ascent ; a weU filled with fish, and last of all, on 
the loftiest point of the mountain, the sacred foot-priht 
of the First Man, into the hollow of which the pilgrims 
drop their offerings of gems and gold. 

In descending the mountain, Ibn Batuta passed 
fhrough the village of Kalanga, near which was a tomb, 
said to be that of Abu Abd Allah Ibn Khalif*; he 
visited the temple of Dinaur (Devi-Ncuera, or Dondera 
Head), and returned to Putlam by way of Kale (Galle), 
and Kolambu (Colombo), “ the finest and largest city in 
Sereiidib.” * 


^ In oriental tradition, Alexander 
is believed to have visited Ceylon in 
company with the ^^philosoplicr Bo- 
liniis,” by whom De Sacy believes 
that the Arabs meant Apollonius of 
Tyana. There is a Persian poem by 
Ahhrep, the Zaffer Namah Sknidari, 
which describes the conqueror’s voy- 
age to Serendib^ and his devotions at 
the foot-mark of Adam, fur reaching 


which, he and Bolinus caused steps 
to be hewn in the 'flbk, tmd the 
ascent secured by rivets and chains 
— See Otjselbt’s Travels, vol. i. p. 68. 
* Abu Abd Allah was the first who 

The tomb alluded to wLs proba&y a 
emotapk in his honour ; as Ibn Batuia 
had previously visited his tomb at 
Shiraz. 
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CEYLON AS KNOWN TO THE CHINESE. 

Although the intimate knowledge of Ceylon acquired 
by the Chinese at an early period, is distinctly ascrib- 
able to the sympathy and intercoime promoted by com- 
munity of religion, there is traditional, if not historical 
evidence tliat its origin, in a remote age, may be traced 
to their love of gain and eagerness for the extension of 
commerce. The Singhalese ambassadors who arrived 
at Home in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, stat(?d 
tliat their ancestors had reached China by traversing 
India and the Himalayan mountains long before ships 
had attempted the voyage by sea S and as late as the 
fifth century of the Christian era, the King of Ceylon *, 
in aq, address delivered by his envoy to the Emperor of 
China, shpws that both routes were then in use.® 

It is not, however, till after the third century of the 
Christian'* era tluit we find authentic records of such 
journeys in the literature of China, The Buddhist 
pilgrims, who at that time resorteH to India, published 
on their return itineraries and descriptions of the distant 
countries they had visited, and officers, both mihtary 
and civil, brought back memoim and statistical state- 
ments for the information of the government and the 
guidance of commerce.^ * 


' PlinT; b. vi. ch. xxiv. f the countries Mng between their own 

^ Maha Nania^ A.n. 428 ; Sung- frontier and the north-east boiinda]^ 
shoOf a " History of the Northern of India. — Joum, Amat. 1. vi. p. 343. 
Sung Dynasty/’ b. xcrii. p. 5. An embassy from China to C^lon, 

* It was probably the knowledge a.jd. 607, was entrusted to Ch^- 
of the oyeriand route that led the Tmen, Director of the ^ Milita]^ 
Chinese to establish their militoiy Lands.” — Suy-shoOf b. Ixxxi. p. 3. 
colonies in Kashgar, Yorkhand and * Reinattp, Mimoirt mr Flnde, 
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It was reasoifkble to antidpate that in such records 
information would . be found regarding the condition 
of Ceylon as it presented dlgelf from time to time to 
the eyes of the Chinese ; but luifortimately nmnbers of 
the original works have long since perished, or exist 
only in extracts preserved in dynastic histories and 
.encyclopaedias, or in a class of books almost peculiar to 
China, called “ tsung-shoo,” consisting of excerpts re- 
produced from the most ancient writeiu M. Stanislas 
Julien discovered in the Pien^i-Uen^ (“a History of 
Foreign Nations,” of which there is a copy in the Im- 
perial Library of Palis,) a collection of fragments from 
Chinese authors who had treated of Ceylon ; but as the 
intention of that eminent Sinologue to translate them-* 
has not yet been carried into effect, they ai% not avail- 
ajjle to me for consultation. In this difficulty I turned 
for assistance to China ; and through the assiduous 
kindness of Mr. Wylie, of the London Mission at 
Shanghai, I have received extracts from twenty-four 
Chine.se writers between the fifth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, from which and from translations of Chinese 
travels and topographies made by Eemusat, Klaproth, 
Landresse, Pauthier, Stanislas Julien, and others, I 
bave been enabled to collect the following facte rchxtive 
to the knowledge of Ceylon possessed by the Chinese in 
the middle ages.^ ^ 


. 9. Staitislas JiruEN, preface to 
is translation of Hioum^-Tksang^ 
Paris, 1863, p. 1. A bibliographical 
notice of the most important Chinese 
works which contain descriptions of 
India, W M. S. JuUEir, wjUbe found 
in the dimm, Asiat, for October, 1832, 
p. 204. 

^ J<m*n. Asiai, t. xxix. p. 30. M. 
Sbmislas Julien is at present en- 
gaged in the tranriation of the Si- 
gu-ki, ^^Jii^mpires des Contr^es 
Oceid^tales/^ the eleventh chapter 
; of which contains an account of Cey- 
‘ Ion in the eighth eentuzy. 

/ . '^ The Ohmse ’Works referred to 


in the following pages ore: — Stf/tg- 
shoo, tlie ** History of the Northern 
Sling Dynasty,”- i.p. 417 — 473, W 
Chin-Yo, written about A.i>. 48/. 
— Wei-shoo, " a History of the Wei 
iWar Dynasty,” Ain. 386 — 666, by 
Wbi-show, a.d. 690.— 
an Account of the Buddhist King- 
doms,” by Cnf-FA-HiJiS^vA-i). 899 — 
414, French transL, kf Hdmusat, 
Kl^roth, and Londr^e. 1?aria, 1836. 
— Leang-ahoo, ** Histonr of the Leang 
Dyriftsty,” A.n. 602-<^7, Yaou- 

SagE-tBEN, A.D. 6dO.'--^-saM,^^Hia- 

tonr ai the Suy Dynas^,!' a.d, 681 
— ol7, by W35I-C5 :b^o, a.d. 633. 
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Like the Greek geographers, the ‘earliest Chinese 
authorities grossly exaggerated the size of Ceylon : they 
represented it as lying .“•cross-wise in thfe Indian 
Ocean *, and extending in width firom east to west one 
third more than in depth from north to south.* They 
were struck by the altitude of its hills, and, above 
by the lofty crest of Adam’# Peak, which served as the 
land-mark for ships approaching the island. They 


speak reverentially of the 


— ^IIiofen-Tiisang. His Life and 
Travels, a.d. 645, Fi'cnch transl., by 
Stanislas Jiilien. Pans, 1856. — 
Nan-she, History of the Southern 
Empire/* a.d. 317 — 589,.by IjE- yen- 
show, A.D. 650. — Twiff-teetij ^^Cyclo- 
piedia of Histoiy,” by Too-Yew, a.d. 
740. — Ke-ne1S 8i~yih hinff-Chinf/, 
“ Itineraiy of KE-NEfi’s Travels in the 
Western Regions/* from a.d. 9(i4 — 
976. — Tac~pmff yu’-lan^ <^The Tne- 
piiig Digest of History,” compiled by 
Imperial Command, a.d. 986. — 
Tsih-foo ymn’-Kweif Great Jle- 
positbiy of the National Archives,** 
compiled by Imperial Command, a.d. 
1 012. — Tmiy^shoo, A NeW His- 
tory of the Tang Dynasty,’* A.D. 618 
— iK)0,by Gow-Yang-sew and Sing- 
ed, A.D. 1060. — Tung-chcy National 
Annals,** by Ching-Tseaou, A.p. 
1 160. — Wdn^he6n tung-liaoUy “ Anti- 
quarian Researches,** by Ma-Twan- 
LiN, A.D. 1319. Of this remarkable 
work there is an admirable analysis 
by lOaproth in the Aniatic Journal for 
1832, vol. XXXV. p. 110, »md one still 
more complete in the Journal Asm- 
timey vol. xxi. p. 3. The portion, 
rmating to Ceylon has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Pauthier 
in the Journal Asiatique for ApTil, 
1830, and again W M. Stamslds 
Julien in Uko same Joulnal for July, 
1836, t. xxix. p. 30. — Y&h-haey 
The Oce^ of Gems,** by Wang- 
tang-lin; "a.d. 1368. — Taou-e che^ 
ledy ^^AGrenerol Account of Island 
Foreigners^** by Wang-Ta-touen, 
A.D. r360,r--^s^A^, ‘^Miscellaneous 
Record ; ** written at the end of the 
Yuen dynasly, about the close of the 


sacred foot-mark ® impressed 


fourteenth century. — Po-wGh yam* 
Inn, “ Philosophical Examiner; ***writ- 
ten during the Ming dynasty, about 
the beginning of thenftoenth century. 
— 8e-yih-ke foo*choOy " A Description 
of Western Countries,** a.d. 1450. 
This is the inmortant work of which 
M. Stanislas Julien has recent^ pub- 
lished the first yolume of his r^nch 
translation, Menwtres des Contr6ea 
OccidenlaluBy Paris, 1867 and of 
which he has been so obliging as to 
send mo those sheets of me second 
volume, now pi-epaiing for th^ress, 
which contain the notices of Ceylon 
by IIiotjen-Thsang. They, how- 
ever, add very little to the infor- 
mation already given in the Life and 
Ti'aveU of Htoum-Thaang, — Woo- 
heo-pemy “ Records of the Ming Dy- 
nasty,” by Ciiing-Heaou,,a.d. 1622. 
— mh-wan-Men tung-haouy Supple- 
ment to the Antiquarian Researches,” 
by Wawg-K^, A.D. 1603. — Suh-Hmg 
heen-h(h,^^ Supplement totheHistoiy 
of the Middle Ages,” by Shaott- 
Yuen-ping, a.d. 

“ History of the Ming Dynasty,” a.d* 
1638 — 1648, by CHANG-TiNG-Tifff, 
A.D. 1739, — Ta-Uing ylh-tmgy> A 
Topographical Account of the Mftn- 
choo Dynasty,** of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

^ quoted in the JTaa- 

Hiod-too che , "Foreign Geography,” 
b. xviii. p. 16. 

* Leang-slMOy b. liv. p. 10 ; Nan- 
shky b. Ixxiii. p. 13; Tung-ieeny j). 
clxxxviii. p. 17. 

^ The Chinese books repeat the 
popular belief that the hollow of the 
sacred footstep contains water " which 
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by the first created man, who, in their mythology, bears 
the name of Pawn-koo ; and the gems which are found 
upon the mountain they ‘believe to be his “crystallised 
tears, thus accounting for their singular lustre and 
mai’vellous tints.” ‘ The country they admired for its 
fertility and singular beauty ; the climate they compared 
to that of Siam*, with slight iterations of seasons ; reiresh- 
ing showers in every period of the year, and the earth 
consequently teeming with fertility.® 

The names by which Ceylon was known to them 
are either adapted from the Singhalese, as nearly as 
the Chinese characters would supply equivalents for the 
Sanskrit and Pali letter’s, or else they are translations 
of the sense imphed by each designation. Thus, Sinhala 
was either rendered “ Seng-kia-lo,” * or “ Sze-tseu-kwo” 
the latter name, as well as the original, moaning “ the 
kingdom of lions.” ® The classical Lanka is preserved in 
the Chinese “ Lang-hea” and “ Lang-ya~seu'' In the 
epithet ^^CMh-too” the Bed Land^, we have a simple 
rendering of the Pali Tavibaparfhi, the “Copper-palmed,” 
from the colour of the soil.^ Paou-choo * is a translation 
of the Sanskrit Eatna-dwipa, the “ Island of Gems,” and 
Tsift^-lan, Seih-lan, and Se-lung, are all modem modifica- 
tions of the European “ Ceylon.” 


does not diy up all the year round ; ” 
and that invalids recover by drinking 
from the well at the foot of the 
mountain^ into which ** the sea-water 
enters free from salt.” Tootle cM- 
Vedf quoted in the Hae-kwo-tod-ch^, 
or Foreign Geography^ b. xxviii. 

p. 16. 

^ Po^tvuh Yaou-lmy b. xxxiii. p^l. 
Wang-Ke, Wan-heen Umg-kwm, 

b. ccxxxvi. p. 19. 

* Timg-teen, b. clxxxviii. p. 17. 
Tae~mnff, b. dcclxxxvii. p. 6. 

^ ieStff^shoOy b. liv. p. 10. 

. * MiaueH~l!fuanff, b. iv. p. 104. 
I^nsl. M. S. Julien. 

^ ^ Thisy M. Stanislas Julien says, 
iriiould be ^^the kingdom of iheltm, 
in allusion mythical ancestiy 


of Wijayo. — Jtmm, Asiat.j tom. 
xxix. p. 37. And in a note to the 
tenth book of IIiouen-Thsang’s 
Voyages dett PSlerina Bouddkktes, 
vol. ii. p. 124^ he says one name for 
C^lon in Chmese is*' Tchi-sse-tseu” 
" {le royaiqne de celui qui) a pris un 
liem.” 

^ Suy^ihooy b. Ixxx. p. 3. In the 
8e^ih?-kS foo^chooy or " Descriptions 
of Western Countries,” * Ceylon is 
called the sorrowless 

kingdom.” 

7 MahawansOf ch. vii. p. 60. 

^ Se-^lh^kS /oo-cAoo, quoted in the 
Hak^kiod-too che^ or *^Fore^. Geo- 
graphy,” 1. xviii. p. 16; Hiofen- 
THSAKG, Voyages dee P&et. Boudd,, 
lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 126 j 130 n. 
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The ideas of the Chiflese regarding the mythical 
period of Singhalese liistory, and the first peopling of 
the island, are embodied in* a* very, few sentences which 
are repeated throughout the series of authors, and with 
which we are made familiar in the following passage 
from Fi Hian : — “ Sze-tseu-kwo, the kingdom , of 
lions \ was inhabited originally not by men but by de- 
mons and dragons.® Merchants were attracted to the 
island, by the prospect of trade ; but the demons re- 
mained unseen, merely exposing the precious articles 
which they wished to barter : with a price markq^ for 
each, at which the foreign traders were at liberty ■ to 
take them, depositing the equivalents indicated in ex- 
cliange. From the resort of these dealers, the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, hearing of the attractions of 
the island, resorted to it in large numbers, and thus 
eventually a great kingdom was formed.” ® 

The Cliinese were aware of two separate races, one 
occupying the northern and the other the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and were struck Avith the resem- 
blance of the Tamils to the Hoo, a people of Central 
Asia, and of the Singhalese to the Leaou, a mountain 
tribe of Western China.^ The latter they describe as 
having “ large ears, long eyes, purple faces, black 
bodies, moist and strong hands, and feet, and living to 
one hundred years and upwards.® Their hair was worn 
long and flowing, not only by the women but by the 
men.' In these details there are particulars that, 

' Jfwj-AewiWMij'-fcJOMjb.cccxxxviii. pp. 8, 0; b. dccxciii. p. 

24. • SHn-Tanij~%hoOf b. cxlvi. part ii., p. 

^ a The Yabkhos and devils’" 10. A very accurate translation of 

and serpents”) of the the passage as it is riven by Ma- 

» Foe-hme^ki, ch. xxxviii. p. ,touan-lin is published by M. 
333. Transl. R:^mu 8AT. This ac- Stanislas Julien in the Joum, Asiat. 
count of Ceylon is repeated almost for July, 1836, tom. xxix. p. 36. 
verbatim in the Tlm/y-fe'm, and in nu- ♦ quoted in the Tung- 

merous other Chinese works, with the teeny b. cxciii. p. 8. 
addition that the newly-formed king- * quoted in the 

dom of Sinhala, « Sze-tseu-kw6,” Hae-kiod-too cM, or “Foreign Geo- 
took its name from the “ skill of the gi’aphy,” b. xviii. p. 16. 
natives in training lions.”— B. cXciii. 
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closely resemble the description of the natives of the 
island visited by Jambulus, as related in the story told by 
Diodorus.* ^ ' “ 

The Chinese in^the seventh century found the Singha- 
lese dressed in a costume which appears to bh nearly 
identical with that- of the present day.® Both males 
and females had their hair long and flowing, but the 
heads of- children were closely shaven, a practice which 
still partially prevails. The jackets of the girls were 
occasionally ornamented with genjs.® “ The men,” says 
the Tung-lxen, “ have the upper part of the body naked, 
but cover their limbs with a cloth, called Kan-man, 
made of Koo-pei, ‘Cotton,’ a word ^ in which we may- 
recognise the term ‘Comboy,’ used to designate the 
cotton cloth universally worn at the present day by the 
Singhalese of both sexes in the .maritime provinces.* 
For dieir vests, tlie kings and nobles made use of a sub- 


^ Diodoktts SiciTLtJS, lib. ch. ® Ndn-sM, a.d. C50, b. Ixxyiii. p. 
liii. See ante, Vol. I. P. v. ch. i. p. 13 j Leany-shoo, a.d. 070, b. liv. p- 
565. 11. Such is still tlio dress of the 

* Leany-shoo, b. liv. p. 10 j Nan- Singhalese females. 
she, b. Ixxviii. pp. 13, 14. 



A MOODLTAR AND BIS WIFE. 


' ^ Tuny-Um, ,b, clyxxviii. p. 17 ; shoo, b. cxcviii^ p. 25; See p. iv. ch. 
Nan-sh^, b.4xjiS’iii. p. 13,- Sin-fang- iv. Vol. I. p. 460. 
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stance which is described as ‘cloud doth,’* probably 
from its being very transparent, and gathered” (as is still 
the costume of -the chiefs 9f JECandy) “ into very large 
folds. It was fastened with golden toord. Men of rank 
were derated with eairii^. The dead were burned, 
not buried.” And the following passage from the SUh-wan- 
keen tung-kaou, or the “ Supplement to Antiquarian 
Eesearches,” is strikingly descriptive of what may be con- 
stantly witnessed in Ceylon ; — “ the females who live 
near the family of the dead assemble in the house, b.eat 
their breasts with both hands, howl and weep, which 
constitutes their appropriate rite.” * 

The natural riches of Ceylon, and its productive capa- 
bilities, speedily impressed the Chinese, who were bent 
upon the discovery of outlets for their commerce, with 
the conviction of its importance as an emporium of 
trade. So remote was the age at which strangers, fre- 
quented it, that in the “ AccourU of Island Foreigners, ” 
written by Wanq-ta-yuen * in the fourteenth century, it 
is stated that the origin of trade in the island was 
coeval with the. visit of Buddha, who, “ taking compas-, 
sion on the aborigines, who were poor and addicted to 
robbery, turned their disposition to virtue, by sprinkling 
the land with sweet dew, which caused it to produce 
red gems, and thus gave them wherewith to trade,” 
and hence it becanae the resort of traders from every 
country.* Though aware of the unsuitability of the 
climate to ripen wheat, the Chinese were struck with 
admiration at the wonderful appliances of the Singhalese 
for irrigation, and the cultivation of rice.® 

According to the Tung-teen, the intercourse between 
them and the Singhalese* began during the Eastern Tsin 

^ The Chinese term is yun-hae- Ma-twan-iin, as translated hjr M. 
poo.” — Leang’-^hoojh, liv. p. 10. Stanislas Juli^; — '^Les habitants 
^ * B. ccxxxvi. p. 19. ^ des aiitres royaumes entendirent par- 

^ Thotf-s chi^Udf quoted in the ler de ce pays fortund; e’est pour- 
Foreign Geography, b. xviii. p. 16. quoi ils y accoururent k Tenvi.” — 

^ The rapid peopling of Ceylon at Jowm, Asiat,, t. xxix. p, 42. 
a very rempteage is accounted for in ^ Records of the Ming by 

the foUowing tcjinhs in a passage of CHiNO-IiEsou, b. Ixyiii. p« 5. 
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dynasty, a.d. 317 — 419 ^ ; and one remarkable island 
still retains a name which is commemorative of their 
presence. Salang, to th^ north of Penang, lay in the 
direct course of the Chinese junks on their way to and 
from Ceylon, tlirough the Straits of Malacca,^, and, in 
addition to its harbour, was attractive from its valuable 
mines of tin. Here the Chinese fleets called on botli 
voyages; and the fact of their resort is indicated by 
the popular name “ AJung-Selan,” or “ Junk-Ceylon ; ” 
by, which the place is still known, Ajung, in the Language! 
of the Malays, being the term for “ large shipping,” and 
Selan, their name for Ceylon.^ 

The port in Ceylon which the Chinese vessels made 
their rendezvous, was Lo-le (Galle), “ where, ” it is ssiid, 
“ ships anchor, and people land.” ® 

Besides lice, the vegetable productions of the island 
enumerated by the various Chinese authorities were 
aloes-wood, sandal-wood \ and ebony ; camphor ®, areca- 
nuts, beans, sesamum, coco-nuts (and arrack distilled 
from the coco-nut palm) pepper, sugar-cane, mynii, 
frankincense, oil and drugs.® An odoriferous extnict, 
called by the -Chinese Shoo-heang, is likewise particular- 
ised, but it is not possible now to identify it. 

Elephants and ivory were in request; and the only 
manufactures alluded to for export were woven cotton’^. 


* 'I\mg-4een, A.D. 740, b. dxxxviii. 
p. 17. 

* Smffopore Chronicle, 18«36. 

® Wano-kb, Sith-wm-heen tung- 
kaou, b. ccxxxTi. p. 19. 

4 The mention of sandal-wood is 
siig^stive. It does not; so far as I 
could ever learn, exist in Ceylon ; yet 
it is mentioned oy the designation of 
almug-wood/’ among the treasures 
which uie navies of Phgenicia brought 
back amonpt the imports from Iw- 
shish and Opbir (1 Kings, x. 2.) ; and 
Abou-zeyd enumerates it amongst the 
exports of Ceylon in the ninth cen- 
tury (see emtOi P* figures, 

amongst Ibe exports of the iiuand^ 


in the records of the Chinese. Con it 
be that, like the calamaiidcr, or Coro- 
mandel-wood, which is rapidly ap- 
proaching extinction, sandal-wood 
WM extirpated from the island by 
injudicious cutting, unaccompanied 
bvtany precautions for the reproduc- 
tion of tne tree P It appears to have 
been found in Cevlon about the year 
1830, or later, wW Moon drew up 
his catalogue of Ceylon plants. 

* Nan-shk, b. Ixxviii. p. 13. 

^ Suh-Hung Men-luh, b* xlii. p, 62. 

^ Tslh-foo yum’-kwei, ^ A*D. 1012, 
b. dcccclxxi. p. 16. At a later 
period ^‘Western cloth ” is mention- 
ed among the expoi’ts of Ceylon, 
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gold ornaments, and jewelry ; including models of the 
shrines in which were deposited the' sacred relics of 
Buddha.* Statues of Bud4h4 were fiequently sent, 
as royal presents, and so great waa the fame of Cey- 
lon for ihcir production in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, that according to the historian of the Wei Tartar 
dynasty, a.d. 386 — 556, people “from the countries 
of Central Asia, and the kings of those nations’, 
emulated each other in sending drtisans to procure 
copies, but none could rival the productions of jlan-tc.* 
On standing about ten paces distant they appeared truly 
brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disappeared on a 
nearer approach.” * 

Pearls, corals, and crystals were eagerly sought after ; 
but of all articles the gems of Ceylon were in the 
greatest request. The business of collecting and selling 
them seems from the earliest time to have fallen into the 
hands of the Arabs, and hence they bore in China the desig- 
nation of “ Mahometan stones.” ^ They consisted of rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, carbuncles (the “ red precious stone, 
the lustre of which serves instead of a lamp at night ”)® ; 
and topazes of four distinct tints, “ those the colour of *vine ; 
the delicate tint of young goslings, the deep amber, like 
boes’-wax, and the pale tinge resembling the opening bud 
of the pine.” ® In exchange for these commodities the 
Chinese traders brought with them silk, variegated lute 
strings, blue porcelain, enamelled dishes and cups, and 


but the refei’ence must be to cloth 

S reviously imported either from In- 
ia or Persia. — MitUf-ahe Hidoru of 
the Ming Dynasty, a.d. 1368 — lo43, 
b. cccxxvi. p. 7. 

J A model of the shrine contain- 
ing the sacred tooth waa sent to the 
Emperor of China in the fifth cen- 
tuiy by the King of Ceylon ; Chacha 
a name which appears 
to coincide vdth Raja Maha Nama^ 
who reigned A.i). 410 — 433. — Shm- 
shoo, A.3>. 487, b, xlvii. p. 6. 


‘ Nan-td was a Buddhist priest, 
who in the year a. d. 456 was sent 
on an embassy to the Emperor of 
China, and was, made the bearer of 
three statues of his own making. — 
fsik-foo ynm-kioei, b. li. p. 7. See 
post,^, 627. 

. ® Wei^hoo, A. D. 690, b. cxiv. p. 9. 

* TsU^ke, Quoted in the Chinese 
Mirror of Sciences, b. xxxiii. p. 1. 

* Po-wwA yaou-Um, b, xxxiii. p. 2. 

* Ibid. 
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quantities of copper cash wanted for adjusting the balances 
of trade.^ . 

It will not fail to be observed that throughout aU 
these historical and topographical works of the Chinese, 
extending over a period of twelve centuries, from the 
year a.d. 487, there is no mention whatever of cinnammi 
a^a production of Ceylon; although cassia, described under 
the name of kwei, is mentioned as indigenous in China 
and Cochin-China. 

.Of the religion of the people, the earliest account 
recorded by the Chinese is that of Fa IIlAlf, in the 
fbuith century®, when Buddhism was signally in the as- 
cendant. But in the centuiy which followed, travellers 
returning from Ceylon brought back accxmnts of the 
growing power of the Tamils, and of the consequent 
eclipse of the national worship. The Yumj-tikn and 
the Tae-ping describe at that early period the prevalence 
of Brahmanical customs, but coupled with “greater rever- 
ence for the Buddhistical faith.”® In process of time, 
however, they arc forced to admit the gradual decline of. 
the latter, and the attachment of the Singhalese kings to 
the Hindu litual, exhibiting an equal, reverence for the ox 
and for the images of Buddlia.^ 

The Chinese trace to Ceylon the first foundation of 
monasteries, and of dwelling-houses for the priests, 
and in this they are corroborated by the Mahawanso.^ 
From these pious communities, the Emperors of China 
were accustomed from time to time to solicit tran- 
scripts of theological works ®, and their envoys, return- 
ing from such missions, appear to have brought glowing 
accounts of the Singhalese temples, the costly shrines for 


‘ Suy^ahoOf '^History of the Suy 
Dynasty/* a.d. 033, b. Ixxxi. p. 3. 

* Foi^koue~kt, ch. xxxviii. 

* Toe-pingf b, dccxidii. p. 9. 

. Woo^hiShpeenf Records of the 
Minff D3mafl1y/* b. Ixviii. p. 4 j Tmg- 
D. exevi. pp. 70, 80. 

^ ch. xv. p. 90; ch. 


XX. p. 123. In the Itinerary of K^- 
vMU Traveh in the Wea^m King- 
doms m the tenth Century he mentions 
having seen a monastery of Singha- 
lese on the continent of India. — JC e- 
8e-yih hmg-chmgy a.d. 064 — 

070. 

^ Tae-ping, b. dcc&xxvii. p. 5. 
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relics, and the fervid devotion of the people to tiie 
national worship.^ 

The cities of Ceylon in th^ sixth centuiy are stated, 
in the “ History of the Leang Dynaityf to have been 
encompassed by walls built of brick, with double gates, 
and the houses within were constructed with upper 
stories.* The palace of the king, at Anarajapoora, ih 
the eleventh century, was sufficiently splendid to excite 
the admiration of these visitants, “ the precious articles 
with which it ^aa decorated being reflected in the 
thoroughfares. ” ® 

The Chinese authors, like the Greeks and Arabians, 
are warm in their praises of the patriotism of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereigns, and their active exertions for the 
improvement of the country, and the prosperity of the 
people.^ On state occasions, the king, “ carried on an 
elephant, and accompanied by banners, streamers, and 
tom-toms, rode undef'a canopy®, attended by a military 
guard.”® 

Throughout all the Chinese accounts, from the very 
earliest period, there are notices of the manners of 
the Singhalese, and even minute particulars of their 
domestic habits, that attest a continued intercourse and 
an intimate familiarity between the people of the two 
countries.^ In this important feature the narratives of 

* Tam^e cM-Vsd, Account of * Lemg^shooy A. n. 630, b. liv. p. 
Island Foreigners,” quoted in the 11. 

Foretffn Geography, h, xviii. p. 15. ® Taih-foo yuen-ktvei, b. dcccclxi. 

Sc-yihr-ke foo^clwo, Ib. ** At day- p. 5. 
break every morning the people are ^ Ibid. 

summoned, and exhorted to repeat ^ The chatta,” or umbrella, em- 
the passages of Buddha, in order to blematic of royalty, 
remove ignorance and open the minds ^ Leang-shoo, b. liv. p. 10. 

of the multitude. Discourses are de- ^ This is apparent from the fact 
livered upon the principles of vacancy that then statements are not confined 
(nirwanaP) and abstraction firom ail to descriptions of the customs and 
material objects, in order that truth character of the male Singhalese, 
maybe studied in solitude and silence, but exhibit internal evidence that 
and the unfathomable point of prin- they had been introduced to their 
ciple attained free from the distract- families, and had had opportunities 
ing influences of sound or smell.” — of noting peculiarities in the cits- 
TaXk-foo yuen^hwei, A. D. 1012, b. toms of the femides. They describe 
dcccmxi. p, 5. their dress, their mode of tying 

VOL. 1. S S 
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the Arabs, who, with the exception of the pilgrimage 
made "mth difficulty to Adam’s Peak, appear to have 
known only the searcoaet rfind the mercantile communi- 
ties established there, exhibit a marked difference when 
compared with those of the Chinese ; as the latter, in ad- 
dition to their trading operations in the south of the 
island, made their way into the interior, and penetrated 
to the cities in the northern districts. The explanation is to 
be found in the original identity of the national worship, 
attracting as it did the people of China to the sacred 
island, which was once the great metropolis of their 
common faith, and to the sympathy and hospitality with 
which the Singhalese welcomfed the frequent visits of 
tlieir distant co-religionists. 

This interchange of courtesies was eagerly encouraged 
by the sovereigns of the two countries. The emperors 
of China were accustomed to send ambassadors, both 
laymen and theologians, to obtaiif images and relics of 
Buddha, and to collect transcripts of the sacred books, 
which contained the exposition of his doctrines^; — and 
the kings of Ceylon despatched embassies in return, 
authorised to reciprocate these religious sympathies and 
do homage to the imperial majesty of China. 

The historical notices of the island by the Chinese 
relative to the period immediately preceding the four- 
teenth century, are meagre, and confined to a native 
tradition that “ about 400 years after the estabhsh- 
ment of the kingdom, the Great Dynasty fell into 
decay, when there was but one man of' wisdom and 
virtue belonging to the royal house to whom the people 
became attached : the monarch thereupon caused him 
to be thrown into prison ; but the lock opened of its 
own accord, and the king thus satisfied of his sacred 
character did not venture to take his life, but drove 

their hair; their treatment of infants bands, but “ retired to some private 
and cl^dran, the fact that the women apartments to eat their food.” 
as well as the men were addicted to ^ Hwuen-TTuanff, Introd. Sta- 
chewing ,b^tel, and that they did not nislas Juuex, p. 1. 
ait doW to meals with their hus- 
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him into banishment to India (T^n chuh), whence, after 
marrying a royal ^irincess, he was recalled to Ceylon 
on the death of the tyrant,* where he reigned twenty 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Po-kea TorTo.”^ 
In this story may probably be traced the extinction 
of the “Great Dynasty” of Ceylon, on the demise of 
MaharSen, and the succeteion of the “ Sulu-wanse”, or 
Lower Dynasty, in the person of Kitsiri Maiwan, a.d. 
301, whose son, Detu Tissa, may possibly be the Po~kea 
Ta-to of the Chinese Chronicle.* 

The visit of Fa-Hian, the zealous Buddhist pilgrim, 
in the fifth century of our era, has been alrea(fy fre- 
quently adverted to. * fie landed in Ceylon a.d. 412, 
and remained for two years at Anarajapoora, engaged 
in transcribing the sacred books. Hence his descrip- 
tions arc confined almost exclusively to the capital ; 
and he appears to have seen little of the rest of the 
island. He dwells *with delight on the magnificence 
of the Buddhist buildings, the richness of their jewelled 
statues, and the prodigious dimensions of the dagobas, 
one of which, from its altitude and solidity, was called 
the “ Mountain without fear.” ^ But what most excited 
his admiration was his finding no less than 5000 Buddhist 
priests at the capital, 2000 in a single monastery on a 
mountain (probably Mihintala), and between 50,000 and 
60,000 dispersed throughout the rest of the island.® 
Pearls and gems were the wealth of Ceylon ; and from 
the latter the king derived a royalty of three out of every 
ten discovered.® 

The earliest embassy from Ceylon recorded in the 
Chinese ^ annals at the beginning of the fifth century, 

* Leang-shoo, History of the * In Chinesei Woo^ioei, 

Loanff Dynasty,” b. liv. p. 10. ' * Foe-koue-k%f c. xxxriii. pp. 333, 

> mahawanao^ c. xxxyii. p. 242. 334. 

TfifiKOTiB’s Epkomej &c., p. M. ^ ^ Ihid,^ c. xxxyii. p. 328. 

^ 3 The Foe^koue’-ki, or ** Descrip- a,d. 406. Gibbon alludes with 

tion of Buddhist Emgdoms,” by Fa- natural surprise to his discoyery of the 
Hian, has been translated by R4- fact, that prior to the reim of Jus- 
musat, and edited bjr Klaproth and tinian, the monarch of China had 
Landresse, 4to. Paris, 18^. actually receiyed an embassy firam 

8 8 2 
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appears to have proceeded overland by. way of India, 
and was ten years before reaching the capita of China. 
It was the bearer of “a jade-stone image of Buddha, 
exhibiting every coiour in purity and richness, in work- 
manship unique, and appearing to be beyond human 
art.” ^ 

. During the same century there were four other em- 
bassies 'from Ceylon. One A,l>. 428, when the King 
Cha-cha Mo-ho-nan (Raja Maha Ndma) sent an ad- 
dress to the emperor, which will be foimd in the history 
of the Northern Sung dynasty*, together with a “model 
of the shrine of the tooth,” as a token of fidelity; — 
two in 430 and 435; and a fourth 456, when five 
priests, of whom one was Nant5, the celebrated scidptor, 
brought as a gift to the emperor a “ three-fold image of 
Buddha.”® 

According to the Chinese annaKsts, the kings of 
-Ceylon, in tlie sixth century, acknowledged themselves 
vassals of the Emperor of China, and in the year 515, 
on the occasion of Kumara Das raising the chatta, an 
envoy was despatched with tribute to China, together 
Avith an address, announcing the royal accession, in 
which the king intimates that he “ had been desirous to 
go in person, but was deterred by fear of winds and 
waves.” * 


the island of Ceylon .” — Dedine and 
FaU, c. xl. 

^ Leang-shoOf A.D. 630, b. liv. p. 
13. The ultimate fate of this re- 
nowned work of art is related in the 
Leang^ikoOf and several other of the 
Chinese chronicles. Throughout the 
Tsin and Sung dynasties it was pre- 
served in the Wa-kwan monaste^ at 
Nankin, alon^ with five other statues 
and three paintings which were es- 
teemed chefs-d’oeuvre. The jade- 
stone image was at len^h destroyed 
in the time of Tung-nwon, of the 
Tse dynasty; first, the arm was 
broken off, and eventually the body 
taken make hair-pins and arm- 


lets for tke enmeror’s favourite con- 
sort Pwan, b. Ixxviii. p. 

13. Tung-teeny b. cxciii. p. 8. Tae- 
ping, &c., b. dcclxxxvii. p. 6. 

* 8mg-%h>o, a.d. 487, b. xcvii. 
p. 5. 

Probably one in each of the 
three orthodox attitudes, — sitting in 
meditation, standing to preach, and 
reposing in ‘^nirwana.” Wei-dioo, 
"llistoryof the Wei Tartar Dynasty,” 
A.D. 590, b. cxiv. p. 0. 

^ Leang-ahoo, b. liv. p. 10. YHh- 
hoe, " Ocean of Gems,’’ a.d. 1331, b. 
clii. p. 33. The latter authority an- 
noimces in like terms two other em- 
bassies with tribute to China, one in 
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But although all these embassies are recorded iu the 
Chinese chronicles as so many instances of acknow- 
ledged subjection, there is evety reason to believe that 
the magniloquent terpas in which they are described 
are by no means to be taken in a literal sense, and that 
the offerings enmnerated were merely in recognition of 
the privilege of commercial intercourse subsisting ber 
tween the two nations. But as the Chinese literati affect 
a lofty contempt for commerce, all allusion to trade is 
omitted in their books ; and beyond an incidental remark 
in some works of secondary importance, the literature of 
China observes a dignified silence on the subject. ' 

Only one embassy is mentioned in the seventh cen- 
tury, when Dalu-piatissa despatched “a memorial and 
offerings *of native productions ; ” ^ but there were four 
in the century following'^, after which there occurs an 
interval of above five hundred years, during which the 
Chinese writers are singularly silent regarding Ceylon ; 
but the Singhalese historians incidentally mention that 
swords and musical instruments were then imported from 
Cliina, for the use of the native forces, and that Chinese 
soldiers took service in the army of Prakrama HI. 
A.D. 1266.® 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the only 
records of intercourse relate to the occasional despatch of 
public officers by the Emperor of China to collect gems 


A.D. 523, and another in the reign of 
Kirti Sena, a.d. 627. The Tsi^jfbo 
f/uen~kwei mentions a similar mission 
in A.D. 631, b. dcccclxviii. p. 20. 

^ A.D. 670. Tsih-foo f/uen^kiqei, 
b. dcccclxx. p. 16. It was in tne 
early port of this centuiy, during a 
period of intestine commotion, when 
the native princes were overawed by 
the Malabors, that Sioum-ThMmff 
met on tiie coast of India fumtives 
fiom Ceylon, fern whom he derived 
his information as to the internal 
condition of the island, a.d. 620 — 
633. See Tiansl. by Staotslas Ju- 


lies, Vie de Hunm^Theang^’^ 
Paris, 1863, pp. 192 — 198. 

» A.D. 71^ A.D. 740, A.D. 760. 
and A.D. 762. Teih^foo ytien^kwe%^ 
b. dcccclxxi. p. 17. On the second 
occasion (a.d. 746) the king, who 
despatched the embassy, is described 
as sending as his envoy a Brahman 
priest, the anointed naduate of the 
threeiold repository, bearing as offer- 
ings head-omaments of gold, precious 
neck-pendants, a copy of the great 
Piajna Sutra, and fo^ webs of fine 
cotton cloth.” 

’ See the Kama^idcara, written 
about A.D. 1410. 

b3 
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and medical drugs, and on three successive occasions 
during the earlier part of the Yuen dynasty, envoys were 
empowered to negotiate the* purchase of the sacred alms- 
dish of Buddha.* 

The beginning of the fifteenth century was, however, 
sipialised by an occurrence, the details of which throw 
light over the internal condition of the island, at a 
period Regarding which the native histories are more 
than usually obseme. At this time the glory of Bud- 
dhism had declined, and the political ascendancy of 
the Tamils had enabled the Brahmans to taint the 
national worship by an infusion of Hindu observances. 
The Se-yihrke foo-choo, or “Description of Western 
Countries,” says that in 1405 A.D. the reigning king, 
A-lee-koo-nae-urh (Wejaya-bahu YE.), a native bf Chola, 
and “an adlierent of the heterodox faith, so far from 
honouring Buddha, tyrannised over his followers.” ^ 
Ho maltreated strangers resorting to the island, and 
plundered their vessels, “so that the envoys from 
other lands, in passing to and fro, were much annoyed 
by him.”* 

In that year a mission from China, sent with incense 


' ** In front of the ima^ of Buddha 
there is a sacred howl which is neither 
made of jade, nor copper, nor iron 5 
it is of a purple colour and glossy, 
and when struck it sounds like glass. 
At the commencement of the Yuan 
dynasty, three separate envoys were 
sent to obtain it.” — Taou~e che4e6f 
Account of Island Forei^ers,” A.D. 
1850, quoted in the “ Formgn Geogra^ 
*phyy^ b. xviii. p. 15. This statement of, 
the Chinese authorities corroborates 
the story told by Marco Polo, pos- 
lubly from personel knowledge, that 
the Grana Khan KublaL sent am- i 
bassadors to Ceylon with a request 
that jlihe king would yield to him pos- 
session of great rubv” in return 
for the value of a dtj. — (Travek, 
ch. xiz.) The MS. of Marco Polo, 
which cont^jipB the Latin version of 
his Travels, is deposited in the Im- 


perial Library of Paris, and it is 
remarkable that a passajge in it, which 
seems to be wantmg in the Italian 
and other MSS., confirms this ac- 
count of the Chinese annalists, and 
states that the alms-dish of Buddha 
was at length gelded by the King of 
Ceylon as a gift to Kublai Khan, and 
carried with si^al honour to China. 
Marco Polo describes the scene as 
something within his own know- 
ledge : — Quando autem magnus 
Kaan scivit quod isti ambaxiatores 
redibant cum reliquis istis, et erwt 
prope terram ubi ipro tunc erat, scili- 
cet in Cambalu (Pekin), fecit mitti 
bandum quod omnes de terra obvia- 
rent reliquis istis (quiacredebat quod 
assent rwquies de Adam) et istud 
£UitA.D. 1284.” 

^ B. xviii. p. 15. 

* b. cccxxvi. p. 7. 
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and offerings to the shrine of the tooth, was insulted 
and waylaid, and with difficulty effeeted an escape from 
Ceylon.^ According to the Mingshe, or History of the 
Ming Dynasty, “ the Emperor Ching-tsoo, indignant at 
this outrage on his people ; and apprehen^e lest the 
influence of China in other countries besides Ceylon had 
declined during the reign of his predecessors, sent Ching- 
Ho, a soldier of distinction, with a fleet of sixty-two 
ships and a large military escort, on an expedition to 
visit the western kingdoms, furnished with proper cre- 
dentials and rich presents of silk and gold. Ching-Ho 
touched at Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, Siam, 
and other places, “ proclaiming at each the Imperial edict, 
and conferring Imperial gifts.” If any of the princes re- 
fiised submission, they were subdued by force ; and the 
expedition returned to China in A.D. 1407, accompanied 
by envoys from the several nations, who came to pay 
court to the Emperor. « 

In the foUowmg year Ching-Ho, having been de- 
spatched on a similar mission to Ceylon, the king, A-lee-ko- 
nae-urh, decoyed his party into the interior, threw up 
stockades with a view to their capture, in the hope of a 
ransom, and ordered soldiers to the coast to plimder the 
Chinese junks. But Ching-Ho, by a dexterous move- 
ment, avoided the attack, and invested the capital®, 
made a prisoner of the king, succeeded in conveying 
him on bohrd his fleet, and carried him captive to China, 
together with his queen, his children, his officers of state, 
and hb attendants. He brought away with him spoils, 
which were long afterwards exhibited in the Tsing- 
hae monastery at Nankin *, and one of the commentaries 
on the Si-yurke of Hiouen Thsang, states that amongst 
the articles carried away, was the sacred tooth of 


* Ss-yik-Iee foo~choo, b. xviii. p, 16. i * Qampola. 

This Chinese invasion of Ceylon has | * SSih-^Wan-heen tung^haoUf book 

been already adverted to in the sketch ccxxxvi p. 12. 
of the domestic histozy of the Ldand 
Tol. 1. Part IV. ch. zii. p. 417*. 
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Buddha.^ “In tlie sixth month of the year 1411,” 
says the author of’ the Ming-Sh^, “the prisoners were 
presented at court. Thfe Chinese ministers pressed for 
their -execution, but the emperor, in pity for their ig- 
norance, set them at liberty, but commanded them to 
select a virtuous man from the same family to occupy the 
throne. AH the captives declared in favour of Seay-pa- 
nac-na, 'whereupon an envoy was sent with a se^ to 
invest him witli die royal dignity, as a vassal of the 
em^nre,” and in tliat capacity he was restored to Ceylon, 
the former king being at the same time sent back to the 
island.® It would be difficult to identify the names in 
this story with the kings of the period, were it not stated 
in another chronicle, the Woo-h'do-p'een, or Record of 
the Ming Dynasty, that Seay-parnae-na was afterwards 
named Pw-la-ko^a Borzae La-cha, in which it is not 
difficult to recognise “Sri Prakrama Bahu Raja,” the 
sixth of liis name, who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Gampola to Cotta, and reigned from a.d. 1410 
till 1462.® - 

For fifty years after this imtoward event the sul> 
jection of Ceylon to China appears to have been 


^ See note at the end of this 
chapter. 

* Ming-shhy b. cccxxvi. p. 6. M. 
Stanislas JuLTEN intimates that the 
forthcoming volume of his' version of 
the Si-ytt^kiynW contain the eleventh 
in which an account will be 
given of the expedition of Ching-Ho. 
— M4inoires mr hs Cmdr4e% Occident 
tom. i. p. 26. In anticipation 
of its publication, M. Jtjlien has 
been so obliging as to make for me a 
translation of uie passage regarding 
Ceylon, but it proves to be on anno- 
tation of the fifteenth century, which, 
by the inadvertence of transcribers, 
has bwme interpolated in the text 
of It contains, how- 

evar, no additional facts or state- 
ments beyond the questionable one 
before idlu46d to, that the sacred 
tooth of Btiddha was amongst the 


s|^oils carried to Pekin by Ching- 

® Woo-heo^mf b. Ixviii. p. 6. 
See also the Ta-tmug a 

topographical account of the Manchoo 
empire, a copy of which is among the 
Chinese books in the British Museum. 
In the very imperfect version of the 
JRajavalif published by Upham, this 
important passage is rendered un- 
intelligible oy the want of fidelity of 
thb translator, who has transformed 
the conqueror into a Malabar,” and 
ante-dated the event by a century. 
(JRajavaU, p. 263.) I am indebted 
to Mr. De Alwis, of Colombo, for a 
correct translation of the original, 
which is as follows : In the xe^of 
King Wijayo-bahu, the King of 
Maha (great) China landed in Ceylon 
with an army, pretending that he 
was bringing tribute ; KingWijayo- 
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Tiumbly and periodically acknowledged ; tribute was 
punctually paid to the emperor, and on two occasions, 
in 1416 A.D., and 1421, the» kings of Ceylon were 
the bearers of it in person.' In 1*430, at a period of 
intestine commotion, “ Ching>Ho issued a proclamation 
for the pacification of Ceylon,” and, at a somewhat 
later period, edicts were promulgated by the Empefor 
of China for the government of the island.* In 1459 
A.D., however, the series of humiliations appears to 
have come abruptly to a close ; for, “ in that year,” says 
the Mingshe, “the King of Ceylon for the last time 
sent an envoy with tribute, and after that none ever 
came again.” 

On their arrival in Ceylon early in the sixteenth 
century®, the Portuguese found many evidences still 
existing of the intercourse and influence of the Chinese. 
They learned that at a former period they had esta- 
blished themselves in the south of the island ; and both 
De Barros and De Couto ventured to state that the 
Singhalese' were so called firom the intep-marriage of 
the Chinese with the Gallas or Chalias, the caste who 
in great numbers stiU inhabit the country to the -north 
of Point de Gallo.* But the conjecture is erroneous, the 
derivation of Singhala is clearly traced to the Sanskrit 


bahu; believing bis professions (be- 
cause it had been customaiy in the 
time of King Ptakroma-bahu for 
foreign countries to pay tribute to 
Ceylon)^ acted incautiously, and he 
was treacherously taken prisoner by 
the foreign king. His four brothers 
were killed, and with them fell many 
people, and the king himself wa^car- 
ried captive to China.” De Couto, 
in his continuation of De Babbos, 
has introduced the story of the cap- 
ture of the king by the Chinese ; but 
he has confounded, the dates, mysti- 
fied the facts, and altered the name 
of the new sovereim to Fandar, 
which is probably omy a corruption 
of the Singhalese Banaa, a prince.” 
— De Couto, AsiOf dee. v. lib. i. 


c. vi. vol. ii. ppt i. p. 51. Pubchas 
says ; The Singhaxeso languag# is 
thought to have been left there by 
the Chinois, some time Lord of < 
Zeilan. ” — PUgrimagey c. xviii. 
p. 652. The adventures of Ching- 
Ho, in his embassy to the nations of 
the Southern Ocean, have been made 
the ground-work of a novd, the 
Se^ung-ke, which contains an en- 
larged account of his exploits in 
Ceylon : but fact is so overlaid with 
fiction that the passages ore not worth 
extracting. 

^ MijM-M, b. vii. pp. 4, 8. 

• Ibid,, b. cccxxvii. p. 7. 

® A.D. 1606. 

^ ^'Serem os Chijis senhores da 
costa Choromandel, parte do Malabar 
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besides which, in the alphabet of the Sin-* 
ghalese, n and g combine to form a single and insoluble 
letter. . o 

In process of time, every trace disappeared of the 
former presence of the Chinese in Ceylon — embassies 
ceased to arrive from ^he ‘‘Flowery Kingdom,” Chi- 
nese vessels deserted the harbours of the island, pil- 
grims no longer repaired to the shrines of Buddha; 
and even the inscriptions became obhterated in which 
the l^imperial offerings to the temples were recorded on 
the rocks.' The only mementos which remain at the 
present day to recall their ancient domestication in the 
island, is the occasional appearance in the mountain 
villages of an itinerant vendor of sweetmeats, or a hut 
in the sohtary forest near some cave, from which an 
impoverished Chinese renter annually gathers the edible 
nest of the swallow. 


NOTE. 

As it may be interesting to learn the opinions of the Chinese 
at the present day regarding Ceylon, the following account of 
the island has been translated for me by Dr. Lockhart, of 
Shanghae, from a popular work on geography, written by the 
late lieutenant-governor of the province of Fuh-kien, assisted by 


e desta Blia Ceilao. Na qual nha 
leix&ram huma lingua, a que elles 
' chamam Ching£Ua, e aoa proprios 
pdvos Chingallafi, prmcipalmente os 

S ue vivem da ponta de G&Ue por 
iante na face da terra contra o »ul, 
e Oriente: e por ser pegada neste 
Cabo G£Ue, cbamou 6 outra gent^ 
que vivia do meio da ilha peia cima, 
aosque aoui babitavam VhmgaUa^ 
& lingua aelles tambem, quasi camo 
se dsMesssm Ungua ou gents doe Ckgo 
de Dr Baj^os, Asia, 

Dec. iii. lib. ii. c. i. Ds Coitto’s 
account is as follows : E como os 
Obj^s fonnam os primeiros que nave- 
girsm polo Oiiente, tendo noticia da 


canella, acudfram muitos uncos’ 
aquella Dha a carregor doUa^ e dalli 
a levfuram aos portos de Persia, e da 
Arabia donde passou k Europa — de 
que se deixaram ficar muitos Chins 
na terra, e se mistur&ram por aasa- 
mentos com os naturaes ] dantre quern 
nasciram hum mistqoe ^ se Jicaram 
chamando Cim^QaUds ; (gmtando o 
nome doe naturgee, que tram OdUas 
aoe doe Chsm, que vieram por tem- 
pos a ser tSo famosos, que deram o 
seu nome a todos os da 
4iv., Dec. V. lib. ch. v« 

* Usng-kaou, book 

ccxxzvi p. 12. 
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some foreigners. . The book is called Ying-hwtt»che-ke, or 

The General Account of the Encircling Ocean.” 

Seih-lan is situated in Southern India, and is a large 
island in the sea, on the 8out&-east coasts its circumference 
being about 1000 le (300 miles), having in the centre lofty 
mountains ; on the coast the land is low ftnd marshy. The 
country is characterised by much rain and constant thunder. 
The hills and valleys are beautifully ornamented with 
flowers and trees of great variety and beauty, the cries of 
the animals rejoicing together fill the air with gladness, and 
the landscape abounds with splendour. In the forests ^e 
many elephants, and the natives use them instead of draught 
oxen or horses. The people are all of the Buddhistic religion ; 
it is said that Buddha was bom here : he was bom with an 
excessive number of teeth. The grain is not sufficient for the 
inhabitants, and they depend for food on the various districts 
of India. Gems are found in the hills, and pearls on the sea 
coast ; the cinnamon that is produced in the country is excellent, 
and much superior to that of Kwang-se. In the middle of the 
Ming dynasty, tte Portuguese seised upon Seih-lan and esta- 
blished marts on the sea coast, which by schemes the Hol- 
landers took from them. In the first year of Kia-King (1795), 
the English drove out the Hollanders and took possession of 
the sea coast. At this time the people of Seih-lan, on account 
of their various calamities or invasions, lost heart. Their city 
on the coast, called Colombo, was attacked by the English, and 
the inhabitants were dispersed or driven away ; then the whole 
island fell into the hands of the English, who eventually sub- 
jected it. The harbour for rendezvous on the coast is called 
Ting-ko-ma-1^.” 

To this the Chinese commentator adds, on the authority of a 
work, from which he quotes, entitled, "A Treatise on the , 
Diseases of all the Kingdoms of the Earth ; ” — 

‘‘The Kingdom of Seih-lan was anciently called Lang-ya- 
sew; the passage from §oo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra^, with a 
favourable wind, is twelve days and mights; the country is 
extensive, and the people numerous, and the products abun- 
dant, but inferioii(fco Kwa-wa (Java). In the centre are lofty 
mountains, which yield the A-ku|^ (crow and pigeon) gems; 
after every storm of rain they are washed down from the 
hills, and gathered among the sand. From Chang-tsun, Lin- 
yih in the extreme west, can be seen. In the foreign language. 
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the high m(ftuitaiu is called Seih-laa; hence the name of the 
island. It is said Buddha (Shih-ka) came from the island of 
Ea-lan (|he gardens of Buijidha), and ascended this mountain^ 
on which remains the trace of his foot. Below the hill there is 
a monastery, in which they preserve the nee-pwan (a Bud- 
dhistic phrase, si^ifying the world; literally rendered, his 
defiling or defiled vessel) and the Shay-le-tsze, or relics of 
Buddha. 

“In thfe sixth year of his reign (1407), Yung-16, of the Ming 
dynasty, sent an ambassador extraordinary, Ching-Ho and 
others, to transmit the Imperial mandate to the King A-lee- 
ju-nai-urh, ordering him to present numerous and valuable 
offerings and banners to the monastery, and to erect a stone 
tablet, and rewarding him by his appointment as tribute- 
bearer ; A-lee-jo-nai-urh ungratefully refusing to comply, they 
seized him, in order to bring him to terms, and chose from 
among his nearest of kin A-pa-nae-na, and set him on the 
throne. For fourteen years, Teen-ching, Kwa-wa (Java), 
Mwan-che-kea, Soo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra), and other coun- 
tries, sent tribute in the tenth year of Ghin-tung, and the 
third year of Teen-shun they again sent tribtite.” ' 

“ I have heard from an American, A-pe-le®, that Seih-lan 
was the original country of Teen-chuh (India), and that which 
is now called Woo-yin-too was Teen-chfih, but in the course 
of time the names have become confused. According to the 
records of the later Han dynasty, Teen-chuh was considered 
the Shin-tuh, and that the name is not that of an island, but 
of the whole country. 1 do not know what proof there is 
for A-pe-le’s statement.” 


* There is here some confusion in ' * Mr. Aheel, an American mis- 

the chronology, as Teen-shun reigned sionary. - 
before Ching-tung. 
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CEYLOlf AS KNOWN TO T^ll MOOES, GENOESE, AND • 
VENETIANa 

The rapid survey of the commerce of India during 
the middle ages, which it has been necessary to in- 
troduce into the preceding narrative, will also serve to 
throw light on a subject hitherto but imperfectly in- 
vestigated. 

Tlie most remarkable of the many tribes which in- 
habit Ceylon are the Mahometans, or, as they are 
generally called on the island, the “Moor-men,” ener- 
getic and industrious commimities of whom are found 
on all parts of the coast, but whose origin, adventures, 
and arrival are amongst the historical mysteries of 
Ceylon. , 

The meaningless designation of “ Moors,” applied to 
them, is the generic term by which it was at one time 
customary in Eurppe to describe a Mahometan, from 
whatsoever coimtry he came, as the word Gentoo^ 
was formerly applied in England to the inhabitants 
of Hindustan, without distinction of race. The prac- 
tice probably originated from the Spaniards- having 
given that name to the followers of the Prophet, who, 
after traversing Morocco, overran the peninsula in 
the seventh and eighth centuries.® The epithet was 
borrowed by the Portugese, who, after their discovery 


‘ The practice oriraated with the 
Portuguese, who apmied to any un- 
conve^d native oi India the term 
gmtiOf idolater " or barbarian.” 

* The Spanish word " Moro ” and 
the Portuguese Mvwro^^ may be 


traced either to the Mauri/’ the 
ancient people of Mauritania, now 
Morocco, or to the modem name of 
^^Moghrib,’’ by which the inhabi- 
tants, the Moghribins, designate their 
country. 
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of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, bestowed 
it indiscrurdnately upon the Arabs and their descen- 
dants, whom, in the sixteenth centiyy, they found 
established as traders in every port ou the Asian and 
African coast, and whom they had good reason to 
regard as their ' most formidable competitors for the 
commerce of the East. * 

Particular events have been assumed -as marking the 
probable date of their first appearance in Ceylon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, on the authority of a tradition 
emrent amongst their descendants, says, that “the first 
Mahometans who settled there’ were driven from Arabia 
in the early part of the eighth century, and estab- 
lished themselves at Jafiha, Manaar, Eoodramalie, 
Pudam, Colombo, Barberyn, Point de Galle, and Trin- 
comalie.”^ The Dutch authorities, on the other hand, 
hold that the Moors were Moslemin only by profession, 
that by birth they were descendants bf a- mean and 
detestable Malabar caste, who in remote times had 
been converted to Islam through intercourse with the 
Arabs of Bassora and the Bed Sea; that they had 
frequented the coasts of India as seamen, and then in- 
fested them as pirates; and that their first appearance 
in Ceylon was not earlier than the, century preceding 
the landing of the Portuguese.® 

The truth, however, is, that there were Arabs in 
Ceylon ages before the earliest date named in these 


^ TreoM, -Roy. Asiat. Society , 1827, 
vol. i. 636. The Moors, who were 
the informants of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, probablj spoke on the equi- 
vocal auwority of the Tohfut-vl-- 
fmyahideen^ which is generally, but 
erroneously, described as a narrative 
of the settlement of the Mahometans 
in Malabar. Its second chapter nves 
an account of ^^the manner in -v^ich 
the Mahometan religion was hrst 
propagate^” there; and states l^t 
its emest apostles were a Sheikh 


and his companions, who touched at 
Cranganore about 822 A.D., when 
on their journey as pilgrims to the 
sacred foot-print on Adam’s Peak. 
(RowitANDSOi^ Oreen^. Trand. Fund, 
pp. 47, 66.^ !But the introduction of 
the new faith into this part of India 
was subsequent to the arrival of the 
Arabs themselve^ who had long be- 
fore formed establishments at nume- 
rous places on the coast. 

* VALBNTTN, ch. XV. p. 214. 
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conjectures^ ; they were known there as traders centuries 
before Mahomet was bom, and such was their passion 
for enterprise, that at one ^nd the same moment they 
were pursuing commerce in the Indian Ocean*, and 
manning the galleys of Marc Antony in the fatal sea- 
fight at Actium.® The author of the P^iplus found 
them in Ceylon about the first Christian century. Cos- 
mas Indico-pleustes in the sixth ; and they had become 
so numerous in China in the eighth, as to cause a tumult 
at Canton.^ From the tenth till the fifteenth cCntugiy, 
the Arabs, as merchants, were the undisputed masters 
of the East; they formed commercial establishments in 
every country that had productions to export, and their 
vessels sailed between every searport fix)m Sofala*to 
13ab-el-Mandeb, and fi:om Aden to Sumatra.® The 
“ Moors,” who at the present day inhabit th^ coasts of 
Ceylon, are the descendants of these ^tive adventurers ; 
they arc not purely Arab^ in blood, but descendants 
from Arabian ancestors by intermarriage with the 
native races who embraced the religion of the Prophet.® 


^ Mountstuaht Elphinstone, on 
the authority of Agatharchidos (as 
quoted by IModorus and Photius^, 
says, that from all that appears in 
that author^ we should conclude that 
two centunes before the Christian 
ora, the trade (between India and the 
ports of Snbfio^ was entirely in the 
hands of the ifflabs.” — Jhdia, b. 


iii. c. X. p. 167. 

* Pliny, b. vi. c. 22. 

3 “ Omnic eo terrore iKgyptiis et Indi 

Oinnes Arabes vertebant terga Sab«i.**^^ 

VlBGIL, TIU. 706. 


4 Abou-zetd, vol. i. p. xlii. cm. 

* Vincent, vol. ii. p. 461. The 
Moors of Ceylon are identical in race 
with the Mopillees of the Malabar 
coast.” — McKenzie, Asiat . JBcs., vol. 
vi. p. 430. • . . . 

® In a former work, " CTtrMmUf/ 
in Ceylon,** I was led, by incorrect 
information, to describe a section of 
the Moors as belonging to the sect of 
the Shiahs, and using the Persian 


language in the service of their 
' mosques (c. i. note, p. 34). There is 
. reason to believe that at a former 
! period there wero Mahometans in 
' Ceylon to whom this description would 
' apply I but at the present day the 
> Moors throughout tne island are, I 
, believe, imiversally Sonnees, iielong- 
j ing to one of the four orthodox sects 
ceSled Shc^e^, and usin^ Arabic as 
their ritual dialect. Their vernacular 
is Tamil, mixed with a numter of 
Arabic words ; and all their religious 
books, except the Koran, are in that 
dialect. Casie Chitty, the erudite 
District Judge of ChilaTi^ writes to 
m^ that the Moors of Ceylon be- 
lieve themselves to be of the posterity 
of Hashem ; and, according to one 
tradition, their pro^nitors were dri- 
ven from Arabia by Miidiomet himself, 
as a punishment for their cowardice 
at the battle of Ohod. But according . 
to another version, they fled from the 
tyranny of the Knalif Abu al M^ek 
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The Singhalese epithet of “ Marah-kala^inim ” or 
“Mariners,” describes at once their origin and occu- 
pation ; but during the paiddle ages, when Ceylon was 
the Tyre of Asia; these immigrant ‘traders became 
traders in all the products of the island, and the brokers 
through whose hands they passed in exchange for the 
wares of foreign coimtries. At no period were they 
either manufacturers or producers in any department; 
their genius was purely commercial, and their attention 
exclusively devoted to buying and selling what had 
been previously produced by the industry and ingenuity 
of others. They were dealers in jewelry, connoisseurs 
in gems, and collectors of pearls ; and whilst the coji- 
tehted and apathetic Singhalese in the villages and forests 
of the interior passed their Hves in the cidtivation of 
their rice^lands, and sought no other excitement than 
the pomp and cer<^nonial of their temples ; the busy and 
ambitious Mahometans of ^e coast built their ware- 
houses at the ports, crowded the harbours with their 
shipping, and collected the wealth and luxuries of the 
island, its precious stones, its dye-woods, its spices and 
ivory, to be forwarded to China and the Persian Gulf. 

Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, found the 
Moors in uncontested possession of this busy and lucra- 
tive trade, and Barbosa, in his account of the island, a. d. 
1519, says, that not only were they to be found in every 
sea-port and city, conducting and monopolising its com- 
merce, but Moors from the coast of Malabaf were con- 
tinually arriving to swell their numbers, allured by the 
facilities of commerce and the imrestrained freedom en- 


ben Merivan, in the early part of the 
eighth century. Their first settle- 
ment in India was formed at Kail- 
patam, to the east of Cape Comorin^ 
whence that place is still regarded as 
the ^ father-land of the Moors.* ** 
Another of their traditions is, that 
their first landing-place in Ceylon 
was at Barbeiyn, south of Calti^ 
in the 4(^d year of the Hejira 


(a. d. 1024). These legends would 
seem to refer to the amval of some 
important section of the Moore, out 
not to the first appearance of this 
remarkable people in Ceylon. Tlie 
Ceylon OJketteer^ Cotta, 1834, p. 264, 
contains a yaluablo paper by Casie 
Chi tty on the Manners and Customs 
of the Moors of Ceylon.” 
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joyed under the government^ In process of time their 
prosperity invested them with political influence, and in 
the decline of tjie Singhalese monarchy th^ took ad- 
vantage of the feebleness of the King of Cotta, to direct 
armed expeditions against parts of the coast,, to plunder 
the inhabitants, and supply themselves with elephants 
and pearls.* They engaged in conspiracies against the. 
native princes ; and the assassin of Wijayo Bahu VII., 
who was murdered in 1534, was a turbulent Moorish 
leader called Soleyman, whom the eldest son and suc- 
cessor of the king had instigated to the crimes® 

The appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylon at this 
critical period, served not only to check the career of the 
Moors, but to extinguish the independence of the native 
princes ; and looking to the facility with which the former 
had previously superseded the Malabars, and were fast 
acquiring an ascendancy over the Singhalese chiefs, it 
is not an unreasonable conjecture that, but for this 
timely appearance of a Christian power in the island, 
Ceylon, instead of a possession of the British crown, 
might at tlie present day have been a Mahometan king- 
dom, under the rule of some Arabian adventurer. 

But although 4he position of the Arabs in relation to 
the commerce of the East imderwent no imfavourablc 
change prior to the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
Indian seas, numerous circumstances combined in the 
early part of the sixteenth • century to bring other 
Emropean nations into communication with the East. 


> Molti Mori Malabari vengono k 
stantlare in questa isola per esser jn 
grandissima liberta^ oltra tutte le 
commodita e delitie del mondo/’ etc. 
— Oboabdo BabbosA; Somtnario delle 
Indie Orientide, in Banmioy toI. i. p. 
813. 

» BajavdU, p. 274. 

> lb,f p. 284. POECACGHI, in liis 
leolario, written at Venice a.d. 1676, 
thus records the traditional reputa- 


tion of the Moors of Ceylon: — 
Mori ch’ habitano hogjd la Taprobana 
fanno grandissimi tramchi, nauigando 

S or tutto : et piii anchora vengono da 
iverse parte molte mercantie, massi- 
mamente ^ paese di Cambaia, con 
coralli, cinabrio, et argento vivo. 
Ma son questi Mori perfidi et om- 
mazzono sj^sse volte i lor Be ; et ne 
cresno degli altri.”-— Page 188. 


VOL. I. 


T T 
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The productions of India, whether they passed by 
the Qzus to the Ca^ian, or were transported in cara- 
vans from the Tigris to the shores o^ the Black Sea, 
were poured into the magazines of Constantinople, the 
merchants of which, previous to the fall of the Lower 
Empire, were the most opulent in the world. During 
the same period, Egypt commanded the trade of the 
Bed Sea'; and received, through Aden, the luxiuies of 
the far East, with which she supplied the Moorish 
princes of Spain, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean.^ 

Even when the dominion of the KhaJifs was threat- 
ened by the rising power of the Turks, and long 
after the subsidence of the commotions and vicissitudes 
which marked the period of the Crusades, part of this 
lucrative commerce was still carried to Alexandria, 
by the Nile and its canals. The Genoese and Vene- 
tians, each eager to engross the supply of Exirope, 
sought permission from the emperors to form estabhsh- 
ments on the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. The former advanced their fortified factories as 
far eastward as Tabriz, to ‘meet the caravans returning 
from the Persian Gulf®, and the lattei^ in addition to 
the formation of settlements at Tyre, Beyrout, and 
Acre®, acquired after 'the fourth crusade,, succeeded (in 
defiance of the interdict of the Popes against trading 
with the infidel) in h^otiating a treaty with the 
Mamelukes for a share in the trade of Alexandria.^ It 
was through Venice that England and the western na- 


^ Odoahdo Barbosa^ in Ramusio^ 
Yol. i. p. 292. Baldelu Boiri. i2e2b- 
mm aeW Europa e deW Am, lib. ix. 
ch. xlvii. Faria t Sousa, Bortug, 
Asia, part i. ch. viii. 

^ Gibbon, Ded. and FaU, ch. bdii. 
^ Daru, Hid, de Vemse, lib. xix. 
tOL iy. p. 74. Macthsbson’s Amok 
of Commerce, vol. i. p. 370. ^ 

^ So iippatient were the Venetians 


tOo grasp the trade of Alexandria 
that Maiino Sanuto, about the year 
1821 a.i>., endeavoured to excite a 
new emsa^dn order to wrest it from 
the Sultan. of by force of 

arms. Seerda Iwaiam Crude, in 
Bonoabs, Qeda Ed per Francos, 
Hanau, 1011. Adam Smith, Wealth 
ofrNddons, b. iv. ch. vii. Daru, Hid. 
ae Venise, lib. xix. vol. iv. p. 88. 
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tioDS obtained the d^oades of India and China, down 
to the period when the overland route and the Bed Sea 
were deserted for the grande* passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope.^ 

Another great event which stimulated the commercial 
^tivity of the Italians in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
^ntiuies, was the extraordinary progress of the Mongols, 
who in an incredibly short space of time absorbed Cen- 
tral Asia* into one powerful empire, overthrew the 
ancient monarchy of China, penetrated to the heart -of 
Bussia, and directed their arms with equal success both 
against Poland and Japan. The popes and the ^vereigns 
of Europe, alarmed alike for their dominiotis and their 
faith, despatched ambassadors to the Great Ehan; the 
mission resulted in allaying apprehension for the further 
advance of their formidable neighbours towards the 
west, and the vigilant merchants of Venice addressed 
themselves to effect an opening for trade in the new 
domains of the Tartar princes. 

It is to this commercial enterprise that we are in- 
debted for the first authentic information regarding 
China and Lidia, that reached Europe after the silence 
of the middle ages ; and the voyages of the Venetians, 
in some of which the realities of travel appear as extra- 
ordinary as the incidents of romanco, contain accounts 
of Ceylon equally interesting and reliable. 

Marco Polo, who left Venice as a youth in the year 
1271, and resided seventeen years at the court of Eubla 
Ehan, was ‘the first European who penetrated to China 
Proper; whence he embarked in 1291, at Fo-Kien, 
and passing through th^ Straits of Malacca, rested at 
Ceylon, on his homeward route by Ormuz. He does not 
name the port in Ceylon at which he landed, but he 


* Gibbom, jDec/. and FaU, ch. lx. | was cast away on the Isle of Wight, 
The last of the Venetian ** ajgoeios” a.d, 1587. 

which reached the shores of England 


T T 2 
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calls the king Sender-naz^ a name which may possibly be 
identified with the Malay Chandrabanu, who twice 
invaded the island during, the reign of. Pandita Prak- 
rama/-bahu IH.^ ‘ 

He repeats the former exaggerated accoimt as to the 
dimensions of Ceylon; states that it was believed to 
have been anciently larger still, and shows incidentally 
that as early as the thirteenth century, the Arab sailors 
possessed charts of the island which they used in navi- 
gating the Indian seas.® Then, as now, the universal 
costume of the Singhalese was the cotton “ comboy,” 
worn only on the lower half of the body®, their 
grains were sesamum and rice ; their food the latter with 
milk and flesh-meat; and their drink coco-nut toddy, 
wliich Marco calls “ wine drawn fi'om the trees.” He 
dwells with rapture on' the gems and costly stones, and, 
above all, on the great ruby, a span long, for which Kubla 
Khan offered the value of a city. With singular truth he 
says, “ the people are averse to a military life, abject and 
timid, and when they have occasion to employ soldiers, 
they procure them from other countries in the vicinity 
of the Mahometans.” From this it would seem that six 
hundred years ago, it was the practice in Ceylon, as it 
is at the present day, to recruit the forces of the island 
from the Malays. 

The next Venetian whose travels qualified him to 
speak of Ceylon was the Minorite friar Odoeic, of 
Portenau in the Friuli *, who, setting out from the Black 
Sea in 1318, traversed the Asian continent’ to China, 
and retmned to Italy after a journey of twelve years. 
In Ceylon he was struck by the number of serpents. 


* Pandita PfaJerama Bahu III. I at the present day^ charts evidentlj 
was also called Kalikalla Saahitya copied m>m very ancient originals. 
Sargwajnya. — Tpbnoub’s EpUome, ’ See the drawing, page 613. 
p. 44 ^ Smerarium Fratns Odobici de 

’ I have seen with the sailors of Foro Julii de Portu-Yahonis. 
the Maldives, who resort to Ceylon 
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and the multitude of wild animals, lions (leopards?), 
bears, and elephants. In it he saw the mountain on 
which Adam f<^ the space 500 years mourned the 
death of Abel, ahd on which his tears and those of Eve 
formed, as men believed, a fountain ; ” but this Odoiic 
discovered to be a delusion, as he saw the spring gush- 
ing from the earth, and its waters “ flowing over jewels, 
but abounding with leeches and blood-suckers.” The 
natives were permitted by the king to collect the gems ; 
and in doing so they smeared their bodies with tlie juice 
of lemons to protect them from the leeches. The wild 
creatures, they said, however dangerous to the inhabi- 
tants of the island, were harmlek to strangers. In 
that Island Odoric saw “ birds with two heads,” which 
])ossibly implies that he saw the hornbill whose huge 
and double casque may explain the expression. 

In the succeeding century‘s the most authentic ac.- 
count of Ceylon is given by Nicolo di Conti, another 
Venetian, who, though of noble family, had settled as a 


' Buceros Pica, See atttc, Part ii. 
di. ii. p. 1C7. 

* Among the wnters on India in 
tlio 14th century, a.d. Iil23, was the 
Dominican missionary Joukdain 
Catalani, or Jordan do Seve^ac,^^ 
regarding whose title of Biahop of 
Colombo, Episcopiia Columbensis,’^ 
it is somewhat uiicei'tain wht'Jher his 
see was in Ceylon, or at Coulaiii 
(Quilon), on the Malabar coast. The 
probability in 'favour of the latter is 
sustained by the fact of the very 
limited accounts of the island con- 
tained in his Mirahilia, a work in 
which he has recorded his obsdfva- 
tions on the Dekkan. Cinnamon lie 
describes as a productim of Malabar, 
and Ceylon he extols only for its 
gems, pre-eminent among which 
w'ore two rubies, one worn by the 
king, suspended i*oimd his neck, and 
the other which, when grasped in the 
hand, could not be covered by the 
fingers, Non credo mundiun habere 
universuni tales duo lapides, ncc tanti 

T ' 


pretii.’^ The MS. of Fra. Jokda- 
NTis's MirabUia has been printed in 
the Itficaeil des Voyages of the So- 
ciety Geogr. of Paiis, vol. i. p. 40. 
(tiovakni de Makjunola, a Floren- 
tine and Legate of Clement VI., 
landed in Ceylon in 1340 A.i)., at 
which time the legitimate king was 
driven awav and the supreme power 
left in the hands of a eunuch whom 
he culls Coja-Joan, " pessimus Sora- 
cenus.” The legate’s attention was 
cliiefly directed to ^Hhe mountain 
opposite Paradise.” — Dobiier, Mo^ 
nuni, Jlistor, Boemue, Pragse, 1764- 
86 . 

John of Hesse, in his "Itinerary” 
(in which occurs the date a.d. 1308) 
says, " Adsunt et in ^u&dam insulA 
nbniine Taprobanes viri cmdelissimi 
et moribuB asperi: permagnas habent 
aures, et illas plurimis gemmis omare 
dicuntur. Hi comes hwnanas pro 
summis ddiciis comedtmtP — Johan- 
Nis DE Hesse, Presby teri Itinerariump 
etc. 

3 
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merchant at Damascus, whence he had travelled over 
Persia, India, the Eastern Archipelago, and China. 
Eetuming by way of Arabia and the Sea, in 1444, 
he fell into danger amongst some fanatim Mahometans, 
and was compelled to renounce the faith of a Christian, 
less from regard -for his own safety than apprehension for 
that- of his children and wife. For this apostacy he be- 
sought the pardon of Pope Eugenius IV., who absolved 
him from guilt on condition that he should recoimt his 
adventures to the apostolic secretary, Poggio Bracciolini, 
by whom they have been preserved in his dissertation on 
“ The Vicissitudes of Fortune” ‘ 

Di Conti is, I believe, the first European who speaks 
of cinnamon as a production of Ceylon. “ It is a tree,” 
he says, “ which grows there in abundance, and which 
very much resembles our thick willows, excepting that 
the branches do not grow upwards, but spread hori- 
zontally; the leaves are like those of the laurel, but 
somewhat larger; the bark of the branches is thinnest 
and best, that of the trunk thick and inferior in flavour. 
The fniit resembles the .berries of the laurel ; the Li- 
dians extract from it an odoriferous oil, and the wood, 
after the bark has been stripped from it, is used by them 
for fuel” ® 

The narrative of Di Conti, as it is printed by Bamusio, 
from a Portuguese version, contains a passage not found 
in Poggio, in which it is alleged that a river of Ceylon, 
called Arotan, has a fish somewhat like the 'torpedo, but 
whose touch, instead of electrifying, produces *a fever so 
long as it is held in the hand, relief being ins^taneous 
on letting it go.® 

^ De Varietate Fortterue, Basils in circumference; but this is evi- 
1638. An admirable translation of dently an amplification of his own, 
the narratiye of Di Conti has re- borrowed from the passage in which 
cently been made by R. H. Major, Pliny (whom Poggio elsewhere 
for the Hakluyt Society. lion- quotes) alludes to the> fabulous Lake 
don, 1867. ^ Megisba. — Plint, lib. yi. ch. xxiy. 

‘ Pooaio makes Nicolodi Conti say * l)i CoNn in Rammioj yol. i. p. 
that the island contains a lake, in the 844. There are two other Italian 
middle of which is a city three miles trayellers of this centuty who touched 
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The sixteenth century was prolific in navigators, the 
accounts of whose adventures served to diffuse through- 
out Europe a feeneral knowledge of Ceylon, at least as 
it was Imown* superficially before' the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Ludovico Barthema, or V^thema, a 
Bolognese \ rehiained at a port on the west coast for 
some days in 1506. The four kings of the island bqng 
busily engaged in civil war®, he found it difiicult 'to 
land, but he learned that permission to search for 
jewels at the foot of Adam’s Peak might be obtained 
by the payment of five ducats, and restoring as a 
royalty all gems over ten carats. Fruit was delicious 
and abundant, especially “artichokes” and oranges*, but 
rice was so insufficiently cultivated that the sovereigns 
of the island were dependent for their supplies upon 
the King of Nai'singha, on the continent of India.® 
This statement of Barthema is without qualification ; 
there can be little doubt that it apjffied chiefly to the 
southern parts of the island, and that the north was 
still able to produce food sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants. 

Barthema found the supply of cinnamon small, and 
so precarious that the cutting took place but once in three 
years. The Singhalese were at that time ignorant of 


at Ceylon ; one a “ GBNTiEMvur of 
Florence/^ whose story is printed 
by Roinusio (but without the author’s 
name), who^ accompanied Vasco de 
Gama, in the year 1470, in his voyage 
to Calicut, and who speaks of the 
trees che fanno la canella in molta 
perfettione.” — ^Vol. i. p. 120. The 
other is Girolamo m Sarto Stbpano, 
a Genoese, who, in pursuit of com- 
merce, made a journey to India which 
he described on his return in 1499,, 
in a letter inserted by Ilamusio in his 
collection of voyages. He stayed but 
one day in the island, and ^w only 
its coco-nuts, jewels, and cinnamon. 
— Vol. i. p. 346. 

^ Itinerario de Ludovico db 
Varthema, Soloffneae, no h Egypto, 


ne la Swria, nc la Arabia EeseHa e 
Felice, ne la Persia, ne la India, e 
ne la JEthiopia — la fade el vivere e 
costume de tutte le prefaUe provincie, 
Koma. 1511, A.D. * 

* Probably Colombo. 

^ These conflicts and the actors in 
' them are described in the Eajavali^ 
p. 274. 

4 « Carzofoli me^liori che li nostri, 
melangoli dolci, li megliori credo, 
che siano nel mondo.” — Varthema, 
pt. xxvii. 

^ s In questo paeso non nasco 
riso ; ma ne li viene da terra ferma. 
Li re de quella isola sono tributaiii 
d’ il re de Narsinga per rei^tto del 
riso.” — Itin,, pt. xicvii. See also 
Babdosa, in Bamusio, vol. i. p, 812. 
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the use of gunpowder S and their arms were swords and 
lance-heads mounted on shafts of bamboo ; “ with these 
they fought, but their battles were not , ‘bloody.” The 
Moors were in possession of the trade, arm the king sent 
a message to Barthema and his companions, expressive 
of his desire ‘to purchase their commoditi^ ; but in con- 
sequence of a hint that payment would be regulated by 
th*e royal discretion, the Italians weighed anchor at night- 
fall and bade a sudden adieu to Ceylon. 

Early in the sixteenth centjiry, Odoardo Barbosa, 
a Portuguese captain, who had sailed in the Indian 
seas, compiled a summary of aU that was then known 
concerning the countries of the East®, with which the 
people of Portugal had been brought into connection by 
their recent discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Writing partly from personal observation, 
but chiefly from information obtained from the previous 
accounts of Di Conti, Barthema and CorsaU he speaks 
of that “grandest and most lovely island, which the 
Moors of Arabia, Persia, and Syria call Zeilam, but the 
Indians, Tenarisim, or the land of delights” Its ports 
were crowded with Mooi’s, who monopolised commerce, 
and its inhabitants, whose comiflexions were fair and their 
stature robust and stately, were altogether devoted to 
pleasure and indifierent to arms. 

Bhrbosa appears to have associated chiefly with the 
Moors, whose character and customs he describes almost 
as they exist at the present day. He speaks of their 
heads, covered with the finest handkerchiefs; of their 
ear-rings, so heavy with jewels that they hang down to 


T 


> The Rajavali, 2 ^ 279, describes 
the wonder of the Singhalese on wit- 
ncssingfor the first time the discharge 
of a cannon by the Portuguese who 
had landed at Colombo^ a. d. 1617. 

A ball shot from one of them; after 
flying some leagues; will break a 
cattle of nH^lo; or even of iron.” 
ft 1/ Sorntnario ddle hide Otientale 


di Odoasdo BasbosA; Lisbon; 1510, 
A sketch of the life of Babbosa is 
given in Crawftjbd’s BicUonary of 
the Indian Islands, ]^. 39. 

® Two letters written by Andbea 
C oBSALi; a Florentine; dated from 
Cochin; A. 1 ). 1515; and addressed to 
the Grand Duke Julian de Medicis. 
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their shoulders ; of the upper parts of their bodies ex- 
posed, but the lower portions enveloped in silks and 
rich cloths, sdfcured by aij pmbroidered girdle. He 
describes their ® language as a mixture of Arabic and 
Malabar, and states that numbers of their co-religionists 
from the Indian coast resorted constantly to Ceylon, 
and established themselves there as traders, attracted ,by 
the deh’ghts of the climate, and the luxury and abimdance 
of the island, but above all by. the unlimited freedom 
which they enjoyed under its government. The duration 
of life was longer in Ceylon than in any country of India. 
With a prof^ion of f^ts of every kind, and of ani- 
mals fit for food, grain alone was deficient ; rice was 
largely imported from the Coromandel coast, and sugar 
from Bengal. 

Di Conti and Barthema had ascertained the existence 
of cinnamon as a production of the island, but Barbosa 
was the first European who asserted its superiority 
over that of all other countries. Elephants captured by 
order of the king, were tamedy trained, and sold to the 
princes of India, whose agents arrived annually in quest 
of them. The pearls of Manaar and the gems of 
Adam’s Peak were the principal riches of Ceylon. The 
cat’s-eye, according to Barbosa, was as highly valued 
as the ruby by the dealers in India; and the rubies 
themselves were preferred to those of Pegu on ac- 
count of their density* ; but, compared with those of 
Ava, they were inferior in colour, a defect which the 
Moors w(3lre skilled in correcting by the application of* 
fire. 

The residence of the king was at “ Cohnucho” (Co-* 
lombo), wliither vessels* coming for elephants, cinnamon. 


^ Cesare be FrebebicI; aVene- | that, they find there some rubies, 
tian merchant, whose travels in but I have sold rubies well there 
India, A. n. 1663, have been trjuis- that I brought with me from Pegu,” 
lated by IIiokocke, says of Zeilan, — In Hakkiifty vol. L p. 226, 
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and gems brought fine cloths from Cambay, together 
witli saffron, coral, quicksilver, vermilion, and specie, and 
above aU silver, which piore in dem^d than all the 
rest. ■ . . • 

Such is the sum of intelligence concerning Ceylon 
recorded by the Genoese and Venetians during the 
three centuries in which they were conversant with the 
commerce of India. Their interest in the island had 
been rendered pai’amount by the events of the first 
Crusades, but it was extinguished by the discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
period which intervened the word traveller may be said 
to have been synonymous with merchan*, and when 
the occupation of the latter was withdrawn, the adven- 
tures of the other were suspended. The vessels of the 
strangers, in a very few years after their first appear- 
ance in the Indian seas, began to divert from its accus- 
tomed channel the stream of commerce which for so 
many ages had flowed in the direction of the Bed Sea 
and the Persian Gulf ; 'and the galleons of Portugal 
superseded the caravans of Arabia and the argosies of 
Venice. 


^ C.ESAH Feedkiiic opens the ac- 
count of his wanderings in India^ 
A.T). 1503, as follows: — “Ilavin^for 
the space of eighteen years continu- 
ally consttid an<l travelled in many 
countries beyond the Indies, wherein 
I Imve had both and tU mccess 
in mg traoelSf* &c, lie may be re- 
* garded as the last of the merchant 
voyagers of Venice. Ilia book was 
trtinslated into English almost simul- 
-^aneously with its appearance in 
Italian, under the title of ** The 
Voyages and Travaik of M, C<esar 
Fredrick, Merchant of Venice, into 
thre East Indies, and beyond the 
Indies, written at sea, in the Hercules 
of London, the 25th March, 1588, and 
trnnaldted out of Italian by Mr. 
Thomas IIickocke, Lond., 4to. 
1588.” The'author, who loft Venice 
in 15(53, crossed over from Cape 
Comorin to ChjiUw, to be present at 


the fishery of peoi'ls, which he de- 
scribes almost as it is practised at tho 
present time. The divers engaged in 
It were all Christians (see Christianity 
in Ceylon, ch. i. p. 11), under tho 
care of friars of the oi*der of iSt. 
Paul. Colombo was then a hold of 
the Portuguese, but without walles 
or enemies j ” and thence* to see how 
they gather the sinnamon, or take it 
from the tree that it groweth on 
(because tho time that 1 was there, 
was fi^e season that the^ gather it, 
in the moncth of Aprill) I, 
satisfio my desire, went into a wood 
three miles from the citie, although 
in groat danger, tho Portiigals 
being in arms, and in the field with 
the king of the country.” Here he 
gives with great accuracy the par- 
ticulars of the process of peeling 
cinnamon, as it is still practised by 
tho Chalias. 
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In his dismay the Sultan of Egypt threatened to 
demolish the sacred remains of Jerusalem, should the 
infidels of Eul^pe persist ^ ^annihilating the trade of 
the Desert. Emulated by the Doge, he attacked the 
Portuguese merchantmen in the Indian sqas, and de- 
stroyed a convoy off the coast of Cochin ; ah outrage for 
which Albuquerque meditated a splendid revenge by 
planning an expedition to plunder Mecca and Medina, 
and to consummate the desolation of Egypt by diverting 
the Nile to the Eed Sea, across Nubia or Abyssinia ! ^ 

But the cjitastrophe was inevitable ; the rich freiglits 
of India and China were* carried round the “Cape of 
Storms,” and no longer slowly borne on the Tigris 
and the Nile. The liarbours of Ormus and of Bassora 
became deserted; and on the shores of Asia Minor, 
where the commerce of Italy had intrenched itself in 
castles of almost feudal pretension, the ‘rivalries of Genoa 
and Venice were extinguished in the same calamitous 
decay. 


^ Daru, Hist, do Venise, lib. xix. Porfuff. Asiay pt. i. ch. viii. vol. i. pp. 
p. 114. Eaynal, Hid. dm Deitx 64,83,107, 137. 
liulm, vol. i. p. 156. Faria t Souza, 
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